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HISTOEY OF SCOTLAND, FEOM THE EEVOLUTION TO TH 
FSEJINCTION OF THE LAST JACOBITE INSUEEECTION .• 


■j^ANY^years have probably still 
to elapse before an exhaustiyo 
history can be written of England 
and Scotland for the century 
which lies between the expulsion of 
the Stuarts and the outbreak of tho 
first French revolution. The out- 
ward political characteristics of the 
perioa are sufSciently intelligible; 
but the forces at work underneath 
the surface, the swift and silent 
course of change in tlie temper and 
dispositions of the people, nave as 
yet furnished too imperfect indica- 
tions of their ultimate tendency to 
enable us either to estimate the 
value of them, or even vaguely to 
conceive their meaning. The 
word ‘ progress/ which is on tho 
lips of all of us, expresses indeed, 
our consciousness of the change 
that is going foward, an^ tho san- 
guine feelings with whi^h we rcgatd 
it ; but we have still ip ask, progress 
towards what P and t«^’«eivoweiy 
little satisfaction ifi. we ansfrors 
which are given us. Is it jiro- 
gress in nobleness P pfogress in the 
conquest of what is small and un- 
worthy iifthe humaq soulP or pro-* 
gross merely in material comforts— 
in the conquest ovof fiature, and 
making her the handmaid of human 
convenience P 

In default of such proper insight 
into the real nature of what was 
going forward, such history of the 
eighteenth century as hitherto has 
offered itsdlf has naturally been de- 
ficient in the ]^wer oi arresting 
our * interest. The disappearance 
from the surfiice of ail questions of 
principle, religious or political, and 
as a consequence the wbsonce from 
the arena of public life of all really 
remarkable men, is seriouBly felt as 
we descend from the great eras of 
the Reformation and the Revolu- 
tion ; while, owing to the improved 


mechanical contrivances for the pre- 
servation of the records of what 
took place, wo are overwhelmed by 
a multitude of details and miuu- 
tiffi of circumstance and opinion, in 
which all men, and especw^ states- 
men, are most found to moulge in the 
inverse ratio of thefeportance of the 
subject matter. 

It is, therefore, no small proof of 
historical talent in the writer of the 
two volumes now before us that he 
has been able to distil such a mus 
of material into a palatable liquid, 
and has made a practicable and 
pleasant road for us through what 
was before a rather dreary wil- 
derness. We do not know that 
Mr. Barton has added any abso- 
lutely new- fact to those already 
known ; but, what is of far greater 
importance, *he has organized and 
made intelligible the confused heap 
he foqpd before *him ; and while 
it is not easy for us to speak too 
highly of the manner in which he 
h^ execaftd his work, the same 
modest gracefulness of mind that 
f^ves sudx charm to all ho has 
written will probably make himself 
the last person who will estimate it 
at its full value. The matter, as 
he has treated it, has itself be- 
come interesting, and his style, if 
less brilliant than Macaulay’s, has 
a pregnant elegance of its own, 
leaving behind it a calm and satis- 
factory impression, which pleases 
us as we receive it, and is re- 
tained without an effort. There 
is an appearance of indolence 
whidi is sometimes tmsonsciously 
atdmowledged, and betrays itself, by- 
the-bye, seriously in a negligent 
oorreoting of the press; but in gene- 
ral it is the inaoleoise of power, 
which holds its sn^eot under easy 
oommand, and wields it without 
exwtion. He makes no preten- 
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«idB to a large philosopli j ; con- 
tented to let facts tell their own 
atory, he does not encumber them 
with comments, and he has shown 
his discretion as much in what he 
has avoided as in what he has 
touched. But in his detail of action, 
and in his estimate of character, 
there is an elevation of feeling and 
a calm subdued fairness far bevond 
the school of utilitarians, to wnich, 
from an occasional condescension to 
their hack expressions, he seems 
to belong. Mr. Burton, too, speaks 
of the ^ofTress of the enlighten- 
ment of humanizing influences, of 
largo minded tUeration, Ac. Ac., 
as if the improvement of man’s 
nature was an unquestioned and un- 
questionable fact ; as if there were 
no excellences in the earlier world 
which we do not now possess in 
larger measure ; as if there were no 
inimitable Athenian sculptures, Nor- 
man architectures, It^ian paint* 
ings, and Elizabethan dramas. We 
should be glad to force him to a 
fuller definition of bis meaning; but 
happily the philosophy -of progress 
in the general modern sense has 
had very little iniluencd in forming 
Mr. Burton’s mind, however he may 
suppose himself tb believe ii^it. 

Tliei subject of his book is simply 
indicatedyn its title ; more particu- 
larly it is the union of fh« two king- 
doms, the causes which made it 
necessary, the imprij^dences, care-* 
lessnesses, and jealousies in the 
working it out, which nroduced so 
many dangeroua and almost disas- 
trous consequences. We are thus 
carried through a series of events 
the names of the most prominent of 
which will show at once to the ge- 
neral reader what he is to look for 
—the accession of William, the 
settlement of the Church, the later 
career of Claverhouse, the Glencoe 
massacre, the singular history of the 
Darien company, the Act of Secu- 
rity, and finally the passing of the 
Act of Union, compose the first vo- 
lume; the second opens with the 
inauspicious working of the new 
settlement, the thoughtlessness with 
which the sensitive pride of the 
weaker nation was fretted and irri- 
tated into alienation ; and leads us 
on thipugh the Jacobite insurrec- 
tions, which were rendered possible 
only by the opportunity wmeh had 
been so unwisely created. 


Great art is shown in the arrange- 
ment and eomposition. The story 
evolves itself systematically as the 
writer saw it, event rismg out of jfTent, 
and cause slowly wouing upon cause 
till the climax of the^ rebellion. The 
descriptions are graphic and full, 
especially those of oattles and battle- 
fields, which have been con(f)OBed 
evidently after personal examination 
of the localities. Those of personal 
character, though occasionally rather 
too brief and allusive, are definite in 
their outline. Mr. Burton’s sym- 
pathies are not controlled by party 
feeling, and high qualities arc al- 
ways appreciated on whatever side 
they are to be found. Bitter 
against no one, the smallest trait of 
good feeling betrayed by the veriest 
rascal receives its due kind mention 
from him ; but he never makes the 
rascal into a misrepresented saint 
because he happens to be on the 
anti -Jacobite side. Judging by 
these volumes only we should con- 
sider him a man without enthu- 
siasm, one who regarded enthusiasm 
,with a sad feeling, as at best a 
species of generous weakness. But 
the perio(j he is dealing with con- 
tains nothing abou# which it is pos- 
sible for a wisq man to be enthusi- 
astii^ neitl^jll^rcatness in the mat- 
ters ^at issue, qpr greatness in the 
persons eencemed with them. The 
vehement thoblogians and the vehe- 
ment politicians were alike fanatics 
*or dreamers, ^nd a dispassionate 
regret for so much wasted heroism 
was^the only Sentiment with which 
it was possible to regard them. 
If unenthusiastic, Mr. Burton is 
never contemptuous ; when a good 
word is possiole he never fails to 
say it ; and the book throughout is 
written in a spirit of great kindly 
good sense. 

In so brief a review as wo can 
here permit ourselves we shall best 
please our readers, and better do 
jnstioe to Mr. Bu^n, by not at- 
tempting any general analysis, but 
by selecting detailed specimens of 
his* manner and of his conclusions; 
and we will take first, as a matter in 
which English readers in the pre- 
sent state of their knowledge are'* 
likely to feel greatest interest—the 
too painfully celebrated massacre 
of Glencoe. It has probably re- 
ceived an undue prominence as an 
isolated fact, but the intensely tra- 
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gical features of the stoiy, with the 
wildness of the scene in w’hich it 
took place, have combined to fasten 
it ^^n the imagination, and the 
shamb and tSe stain have clung to 
the memory ofWilliam in dyes which 
have hitherto only deepened as time 
has grown older. As Mr. Burton 
hifhs^lf wisely says^ 

- If Dal^ymple and Breadalbane had 
dreamed of the influence of striking 
scenery in perpetuating the memory of 
political crimes, they would have sought 
any other place than this grand moun- 
tain solitude for the execution of their 
cruelty. 

But there are few persons who 
will not be glad to find the darker 
shadows partially relieved; and a 
literal and dispassionate statement 
of the facts of the catastrophe does 
certainly go far to distribute the 
guilt over a wider surface than we 
had hitherto supposed. William 
himself is cleared of any further 
responsibility than what is involved 
in Ilia having permitted a severity 
which the Scotcli Ministers on whom 
he was forced to rely had repre- 
sented to him as necessary. Thp 
sufierers are shown to have been 
guilty of worse ofience8«than Jaco- 
oitism, and tfcft seventy with which 
the massacre was e^cecuted must be 
allowed that degse^ •f ptdiiatioa 
(slight and miserable as itfis) to 
which very bad actions arc entitled 
when they are in h&mony with the 
practice of the time, and are tole-^’ 
rated bjr general Qpinion. Tike ouP- 
line of the circumstances is fami- 
liar to every one. TTlfe Highlanders 
had been out with Claveraouse in 
what the government were entitled 
to consider a dangerous rebellion. 
It was certain that they would ex- 
plode again on the first opportunity ; 
and even in peace their liabits were 
such that unless they could be over- 
awed or coerced, tneir very exist- 
ence was fatal to the industry of the 
neighbouring Lowland population. 
The provocation which they had al- 
ready given had laid them fairly 
open to a severe retribution, and we 
need entertain no wonder alike 
by William and his advisers it 
was felt absolutely necessary to 
make some example of the worst of 
the clans. Among those against 
whom as freebooters there was the 
heaviest reason to oomplaiii were 
the MacDonalds of Glencoe, and if 


the Government had in a straight- 
forward and open mmmer selected 
them for a peremptory vengeance 
we could only have regarded it as 
one of those strong stern acts of 
justice on which great men will ven- 
ture in a spirit of wile humanity, 
knowing that in dealing with habits 
radically vicious severity is the 
truest clemency. The Secretary ^ 
State for Scotland, however, Sir 
John Dalrymple, was not a groat 
man, and such a course of conduct 
he had neither the understanding to 
perceive to be right, nor the energy 
to carry it out if he He at- 
tempted . to entanglenEhe chiefs in 
a position in whi(^thcy should have 
outlawed themselves by acts of their 
own, and as soon os they had for- 
feited their privileges as subjects he 
determined to extirpate them as a 
horde of savages, or beasts of prey. 
Promises of money by William’s 
orders were held out to such of the 
chiefs as would offer a ready sub- 
mission, and this was done honA fide, 
and w'ith no covert purpose. At the 
same time — 

A proolafhation was issued requiring 
all the chiefs to swear the oath of alle- 
giance in tffe presence of a civil judge, 
before the first of January, 1692, threat- 
ening^those who flsiled to do so with 
the penalties of treason and of military 
execution upon their lands. The fero- 
cioq^ nam^ of the writ by^hich it was 
to be executed, called letters of fire and 
sword, had nothing in it to startle the 
ear, although it was knov^ to infer 
militaiy executioniu its most appalling 
form. Any one who by reason of his 
estates hemg ravaged, or for a/ny other 
cause, had a deadly feud with a High- 
land dan, readily obtained tftis license 
of extermination against them, onpayvM^it 
of the usual fees. 

The threat, like the promise, ap- 
pears to be open and plain, and so 
m form it was. But Mr. Burton 
has shown by extracts from Dal- 
rymple/s letters that he hoped that 
obedience would be generally re- 
fused, and that by skilfully availing 
himself of the animosities of clan 
against clan he might let them loose 
upon one another for mutual extir- 
ation. Let the sentence which we 
ave italicized, however, be carefully 
observed, for while the massi^re in 
its actual features wears the frightful 
appearance of licensed mwder, the 
licence was one which wasTecognised 
by the legislation of the time, and 
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of which on the present occasion the 
statesmen only availed themselves 
rather than created it for the im* 
mediate purpose. That the Mac 
Donalds really were a nest of thieves 
rests not only on the evidence of the 
time, but Mr. Burton has gathered 
a further curious proof of it on 
grounds not liable to the errors into 
which the prmudices of contempo- 
raries may betray their formal 
statements, and which may serve as 
a correction to the romantic sympa- 
thies that are excited by the Glencoe 
scenery : — 

The tourist la Glencoe (ho says) finds 
himself in a singiiarly solitary road, 
with conical mountains rising on either 
side, nearly as abniptly as the Aiguil- 
lettea of the Alps burst out of the coat- 
ing of snow. There is a narrow strip of 
grazing ground between these Alpine 
walls. There are a few, still narrower, 
scattered here and there in the upper 
level, whence start the scaurs and mural 
{treeipices. He remarks the absence of 
population, as he passes, after a series of 
miles, a solitary farm-house, and one or 
two shepherd huts. This solitude he 
naturally associates with the tragedy of 
which he has heard. But to the histo- 
rical observer it may call fojth the qiieS' 
tion, since the means of subsistence in 
this wild spot are so scanty, how, when 
there was a considerable population 
there, did they subsist ? In equally arid 
districts of the Jura, wo find a population 
subsisting by the making of watoites ; 
but we know well that neither this nor 
any other productive occupation fed the 
MacDonalds of Glencoe. In short, they 
lived by plunder, afid were, with the 
exception of the MacGregors, who had 
been nearly exterminated, the most ac- 
complished and indomitable freebooters 
within the circuit of the Grampians. If 
they had not lived on the reft produce 
of other people’s industry, their arid 
glen could not have supported the popu- 
lation which made the massacre a con- 
siderable feature in the history of the 
seventeenth century. 

Persons who in the midst of or- 
derly and industrious neighbours 
choose to live like beasts of prey, 
have no right to be surprised if Hiey 
find themselves treated as such. 
No matter what courage, fidelity, 
self-devotion, or other high feature 
of character tdiere may have been 
among them, the propensity to 
thieve is utterly intolerable, and 
the a^rnative of correction or de- 
struction oecomes matter of simple 


necessity. It is a necessity, however, 
which will not even palliate the 
manner in which the punishment 
was inflicted. In ages of barbarism, 
when governments ase withoilf the 
power to punish, offenders are left 
to the ‘ wild justice' of private re- 
venge, and during the slow advances 
of society ‘ the avenger of bloci^ is 
recognised by the law as^a legiti- 
mate executioner of the natural 
penalties against crime. But the 
close of the seventeenth century was 
not a period when recourse might 
be had to so rude an expedient ; and 
that such a practice should have 
survived to so late a time is but a 
slight excuse for the statesman who 
employed it, and a disgrace to the 
nation who had consented so long to 
endure it. 

Disappointed in his Lope that 
any considerable number of the 
clans would refuse obedience to 
the proclamtion, Dalrymplo dis- 
covered that at least one, and that 
among the worst, of the offenders 
had fallen within his power. The let 
of January was the last day fixed 
on which the oath could bo received 
(of course, in such a matter, some 
last day must have \^en fixed), and 
MacDonald, Trho bad held out to 
the latest momext, with a clear pur- 
ose "'Sf refhuMlng disloyal if he 
ared,* and if the refusal were ge- 
neral, £ndiflg that he was being left 
^ alone, and knowing the vengeance 
hicli woulcrtall upon him, h^tened, 
at the extreme Iknit of the time, to 
follow the universal example. Cir- 
cumstances, over which ho had no 
control, interfered with his purpose, 
and he had not formally made his 
submission till five days beyond the 
time named in the proclamation. 
He was, therefore, technically and 
legally in the power of the .Govern- 
ment ; and as MacDonald, by the 
fact of his delaying to the last, 
showed sufficiently the animus with 
which he was actuated, they saw no 
reason why they should not make 
use of it. 

Theffinal tragedy was now resolved on. 
The letters of Breadalbane, Dalrymple, 
and one or two others in the secret, have 
a very fiendish appearance. ITiey speiik 
about mauling them on the cold long 
nights when they cannot live on the 
mountains ; about not troubling the 
government with prisoners; seeing that 
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the old fox and his cubs do not escape ; 
about striking the blow silently and 
secretly, otherwise the victims may 
flee to the mountains; and the like. 
To carry out t||e plan, the old well- 
established resource of clan animosity 
was appealed to.' For ages even before 
the horrible exhibition on the North 
luc^f Perth, it had been the policy of 
the^ttovemment to set these unruly 
septa against each other. It was in every 
respect tne most easy, simple, and 
economical method of destruction ; and 
the deadly hatred which neighbouring 
clans had to each other was sometimes 
piously viewed as a wise dispensation of 
Providence, like that which provides for 
the destruction of one noxious animal 
by the enmity it inspires in another. 
The conduct of the affair in hand re- 
quired so much treachery and duplicity, 
that nothing but clan-hatred could sup- 
ply the necessary amount of these vices. 
The Campbells were the natural enemies 
of the MacDonalds, and they had been 
embodied in an independent regiment, 
which gave them the means, as they pos- 
Bessed the hearty will, to execute what 
was desired. Towards the branch of the 
MacDonalds who lived in Glencoe, the 
Campbells bad a special ground of 
hatred. Their inaccessible mountain 
fastnesses protruded, as it were, into tho 
Campbell countiy, and were in that 
shire of Argyle Jrhich they^oved to con- 
sider entirely their owi|k> Glencoe was 
thus invested with ^1 the liatred of a 
hostile frontier fortress ^lit thes^moun- 
tains, raising their ponical pealqi above 
their neighbours, were contemplated by 
the followers of MadCalluni Mohr as 
Gibraltar • is by the SjBiniard. The • 
Campbell territory, more productive tharf 
^at of the MacDon^ds, was often mer- 
cilessly ravaged by the Jbanditti of this 
stronghold, and at the conference which 
Breadalbane held with the chiefs as am- 
bassador, he had high words with 
Glencoe about stolen cattle, — the main 
source, besides clan-rivalries, of highland 
bloodshed. 

There is no occasion to follow the 
story of the massacre. Frightful as 
it was, it fell far short of what had 
been intended ; for the entire clan 
was marked for destruction, and tlie 
actual victims were under forty. 
But the circumstances under whi^ 
it was perpetrated were suel^ as to 
call out universal sympathy and 
horror ; and a powerful party 
opposed to the Government made 
the most of theopportunity of hold- 
ing them up to execration. The age 
was outgrowing such ferocious forms 
of justice ; and Dahrymple had the 
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bad luck to be the last statesman 
who made use of a method which 
had been employedbefore a thousand 
times without challenge, and even 
with applause. Happy in his com- 
^rative insigniflcance, however^ 
jDalrymple’s name is sildom men^ 
tionod in connexion with the busi- 
ness ; and the odium has been 
popularly, but without justice, 
transferred to the English King. 
The latter had si^fied his approva 
of the proposal to puniwi the 
Highlanders— ho hod even specified 
the MacDonalds as desirable to be 
selected for an exampl^^but the 
manner in which thepuhishmentwas 
to bo inflicted, aftd the extent to 
which it was to bo carried, wero 
left to the local authorities, who 
alone are responsible for them ; 
w'hile the deep, malignant treachery 
in the actual execution — the revolt- 
ing features of which ore sometimes 
spoken of as if they had been pre- 
scribed in detail by William — are 
due to the fiendish nature of the 
men into whose hands the work was 
given. 

It will havebecn perceived, that for 
the act itself Mr. Burton offers no sort 
of apology.* It was a horrible crime, 
which ho sees with the eyes of a 
wise and human® man, who is yet 
too humane to let his judgment be 
betrayed by his feeling,^and distri- 
bul^B thS guilt with an equitable 
hand. The parallel, indeed, which 
he endeavours to establish between 
this massacre and CromweU’s mili- 
tary executions at Drogheda will not 
bear examining. The garrison of 
Drogheda was summoned to surren- 
der, and after its refusal the town 
was taken by storm. Cromwell was 
not a man to take advantage of a 
technical flaw in the acceptance of 
his terms — ^in an accidental delay of 
hours or days ; and justice with nim 
was a th^ngtoo sacred and too solemn 
for the infliction of its penalties 
to be committed to the passion of 
private enemies, or extended to help- 
less women and innocent children. 
The Drogheda victims were grown 
men taken in arms, the ofisoour- 
ingof the population of the three 
kingdoms, scarcely one among whom 
had not ricMy earned his own fate 
by his own individual crimes. But 
it is remarkable in this Glencoe 
business, that it may be\ueBtioned 
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which was the most surprised at the 
ebullition of popular feeling that 
was caused by it— the minister who 
had commanded the act, or the sur- 
vivors among the sufferers who 
found tho]y[iBelves so unexpectedly 
the object of general sympathy. 

The latter, 

Unconscious of the greatness of tho 
crime by which they suffered — ^because, in 
the ferocious social system in which they 
lived, they knew nothing of the moral 
obligations incumbent on a higher 
civilization — they doubtless were much 
astonished when they found themselves 
objects («&^ational and even of Euro- 
pean interest^* and saw Parliamentary 
arties seeking influence and eminence 
y the advocacy of their cause. 

While for Sir John Dalrymple, 

Not the powerful, respected, and pious 
slave-holder of Carolina, when, emerging 
fn)m his own circle, he has first heai^ an 
emancipist call him a robber of the 
•w’orst kind, nor the hard-working con- 
scientious lawlord, when, after labouri- 
ously carrying an act to make it death 
to steal five shillings in a dwelling-house, 
he is called a murderer by an abolitionist 
of death punishment, — could be more 
astonished than the Secretary of State 
when he heard the terms in which 
his meritorious services tcT the Govern- 
ment in the affair of Glencoe were 

attacked Tbe rule had always 

been to show no more consideration to 
Highlantlers than to wild beasts. Ulie 
previous Stewart kings 'v^uld Jiave 
put every human being who spoke tho 
Gaelic language to death had it been 
possible, as, to their great^ortification, 
they found it was not. James VI., for 
instance, made a bargain with Argyle in 
the South and Huntly in the North, ' to 
extirpate the barbarous people,’ each 
taking his department and fixing a time 
within which the thing was to be accom- 
plished, but it was found that it could 

not be done If there is anything 

in the undoubted spirit of extermina- 
tion with which our ancestors viewed 
the Celtic races to excite disgust, let us 
look at the notions which our American, 
African, and Australian colonists form 
at this day the value of the lives of 
any given number of 'black fellows/ 
when compared with the advantage of 
preserving industry and property. 

The affair of Glencoe was one 
among a number of causes which 
pressed upon the statesmen of the 
day the neoessi^ of a union be- 
tween the two Kingdoms, and at 
the same^me called out a variety 
of angry reelings, which made the 


canying it into effect so difiBcult. 
Looking back from our present 
point of view, when the enormous 
advantages which have resulted 
from the Union both to England 
and to Scotland can so easily be 
discerned, with no apparent evils 
whatsoever to countervail them, it 
is not easy to understand wheeo the 
difficulty could have lain Jbi carry- 
ing through a measure of such large 
and obvious benefit. United from 
the time of the Reformation in what, 
as long as Romanism was dangerous, 
was a common faith, they had already 
been governed long enough by* a 
common sovereign for the anci^t 
national animosities to have died 
away and been forgotten. It is true 
that under the two last sovereigns tho 
power of England liad been employed 
to persecute the Scotch Presby- 
terians. But the persecuting priuces 
were themselves Scotchmen of the 
old royal line; and England had been 
a common sufferer under the same 
tyranny ; which had rather served, 
therefore, to draw them together 
than to separate them. The fighting 
era of their rivalry had past away, 
and a new industrial era had com- 
menced, infwhich tip real interests 
of the two countries were the same; 
and a glance at«the map is sufficient 
to sRBw thtt%ir industrial develop- 
ment ^f two independent peoples m 
so sinall ifh i^and could not con- 
^ tinue for ever. On terms either of 
•S^reement or of compulsion sooner 
or later they must unite ; and, while 
experience hinl tAUght Scotland that 
she could not preserve her indepen- 
dence without assistance from abroad, 
more dangerous to her than alliance 
with England, England, too, had 
learnt from it, that if united to Scot- 
land on any terms short of absolute 
equality, her proud and hardy neigh- 
bour could task her strength to its 
utmost to preserve the ^ain un- 
broken, and that she would be power- 
less either to develope further herown 
internal force, or to resist an external 
enemy. If either country was to 
proft^r it was essential that they 
should be heartily and cordially 
mited ; and such a union, it was 
equally clear, was only possible upon 
terms of mutual respect and con- 
ciliation. 

That this really was the case, and 
that every thinsdng person must 
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hare seen that it was so, appears 
now so obvious, that however for- 
midable the array of diflSculties to 
be overcome, even when laid all to- 
^mer they look like nothing by 
the side of so paramount a necessity. 
The Church question had been 
settled on the devolution once 
^ all, and was to suffer no further 
interference. Of vital moment no- 
thing remained to keep the two 
countries asunder; and of the ob- 
stacles which did remain we English 
have little reason to bo proud. On the 
Scotch side there remained a feeling 
of intense nationality, a high value 
of the independence which they had 
so gallantly won, and a fear that 
* the ancient kingdom' would sub- 
side into a province of the aggressive 
neighbour, whose efforts to subdue 
it they had for centuries suc- 
cessfully defied. Such a feeling 
and such a pride were honourable to 
them ; and it was more honourable, 
that while they estimated the sacri- 
fice which was required perhaps be- 
yond its value, they wore prepared 
to venture it. The real difficulty in 
accompl ishing the union lay at the out- 
set of the negotiation, not with Scot- 
land, but ^h the ignorant selfish- 
ness of the Englisl^trading interests. 

It is remarkable, that the broad 
sense of Cromw81)4itd per?!bived, as 
well what would most eifture cor- 
diality between t^e tVo peoples as 
the elements which^ remaining i^- 
settlpd, might make a disagreeipont 
between them dangerous. He had 
established perfect/reedom of trade, 
and he had abolished the petty sove- 
reignties of the Highland chiefs, 
which afterwards twice enabled the 
Stuarts to organize an army of 
insurrection. The- belief which 
prevailed at the Eestoration, that 
right and justice lay in the con- 
tradictory of everything which had 
been done by the Protector, restored 
the occasion of discord in giving 
back to the English their monopo- 
lies, and restored to the cbieftams 
their hereditary privileges of leader- 
ship. To the first of these two 
acts is to be traced the tempest of 
animosity which preceded the pass- 
ing of the Union, and rendered the 
working of 'it for many years so 
unsatisfactory. The other gave 
the Stuarts the means of twice 
appearing at the head of Highland 


armies to reconquer the throne ; and 
the second time on which they des- 
cended from their mountains it was 
into the midst of a people too deeply 
alienated from England to lift a 
finger to resist them. 

The whole of tMs remarkable 
drama — for in the consistency of its 
parts it has all the completeness of 
a poetical composition — is admirably 
told by Mr. fiurton, who opens it 
with the singular history of the 
Darien Company. William had, 
early in his reign, made an effort to 
induce the English Parliament to 
consider the quostion^rf^tho Union ; 
but since it had to do acknowledged 
that the passing of such a measure 
would involve tlio extension of Eng- 
lish trade privileges to Scotland, and 
since the Englisn traders were still, 
as Mr. Burton says, ‘ possessed by 
the shallow belief that what was 
gained by their neighbours was 
something lost by themselves, ’ the 
proposal was coldly received, and 
was dropped without an effort to 
carry it into effect. Scotland, in- 
jured in purse and wounded in feel- 
ing, had soon an opportunity of 
showing her natural resentment. 
The success of the East India Com- 
pany had excited a general emula- 
ticu, and a Yew leading men in 
Edinburgh determined, «iuce they 
were excluded from a^hare in their 
beighfiours' advantages, to rival 
them in their own field. Their 
imaginative enthusiasm conjured up 
the wildest Anaschar visions of 
what theii; scheme was to achieve ; 
but after allowing the natural de- 
duction which must always be made 
from sanguine expectation, the asso- 
ciation which they proposed to form, 
if successful at all, would trench 
deeply into the profits of the Eng- 
lish companies. The principal fea- 
ture in the plan was to form a settle- 
ment on the Isthmus of Darien, 
which, like Alexandria in the old 
worli was to be tlie centre of the 
trade between Eastern Asia and 
Europe ; and by a single powerful 
effort the poor Soots were thus to 
seat themselves on the throne of 
the commerce of the world. The 
plan was no sooner published than 
it was cai^ht up by the entire eager 
nation. Injured and slighted as 
they had Imn by tim jemousy of 
the English, an opporftmity of reta- 
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liating appeared to open itself, of 
rivalling, perhaps of eclipsing them. 
Money poured in from every side, 
the great nobles leading the sub- 
scription list, and the poorest traders 
finding a place in it. The whole 
realized capital of the country was 
cast into the venture with as eager 
a patriotism as if the owners of it 
were volunteering into an army to 
defend their country from invasion. 
The opposition of the English, which 
soon displayed itself, increased their 
resolution. If their rivals were 
afraid, it was a reason why they 
should hop^v The spirit of Bruce 
and Wallace had'awoke again, some- 
what metamorphosed indeed, in the 
merchants* counting-houses. Wo 
could wish that there had been 
more of Edward’s chivalry in the 
London Exchange. The anomalous 
position of Scotland, which, though 
a free countiy, was subject to the 
English king, made it, in the eyes 
of other nations, appear a dependent 
province; and the English mer- 
chants, very little to their credit, 
took advantage of the opportunity 
which was thus alforcled them. 
Having by their own act excluded 
Scotland from a share in their own 
commerce, they w ere bound in ho- 
nour, even in ordinjfiry honestyc to 
have left U. free play to develope its 
own resources; but unhappily ho- 
nour and jusfice W'ere words ^'not at 
Hiat time inserted in the commercial 
dictionary of England. ^ 

IWle jealousies (says Mr. Burton) 
have, from time to time, mode the English 
people frantic. Ihe Comthoiis were urged 
on to an immediate extermination of 
the upstart rival to English commerce. 
Ihey utterly forgot that there was, in the 
other part of the island, an independent 
imperial Parliament, legislating fur a 
free state ; and an inquiry was instituted, 
as to those who had advised the passing 
of the act in Scotland, as if it had been 
the measure of some EngHsh dependency, 
for which the promoters were respon- 
sible to the English Parliament. The 
Lords were roused as rapidly, and by the 
same influences. The two houses held 
that important conclave, little seen in 
later times — a conference; and united 
in an address to the Crown against the 
Scottish Company. To the address pre- 
sented to him by the two Houses, the 
king was reported to have made an an- 
swer which became memorable in 
Scotland. IL was in these terms 
* That he had been ill served in Scot- 


land, but he hoped some remedies might 
he found to prevent the inconvenienoea 
that might arise from this act.’ The 
Commons proceeded still further. They 
seized on the books and documents^ of 
the company, in London [for the sub- 
scription list had been opened to English 
capitalists], and conducted a threatening 
examination of the capitalists who h^ 
subscribed to the fund. In the end, tlfly 
resolved that the directors of t^ com- 
pany, acting under colour of a Scottish 
Act of Parliament, were guilty of a high 
crime and misdemeanour ; and then 
they voted that Lord Belliaven, and 
the other eminent Scottish gentlemen 
whose names appeared in the Scottish 
Act as the directors of the company, 
should each be impeached of high 
crimes and misdemeanours. This denun- 
ciation was more insulting than prac> 
tically operative ; and it may be counted 
the rtmimencement of that series of rash 
insults to Scotland, which, rendering the 
Union necessary, were at the same time 
a sad impediment to its progress. 

The ‘insult,* however, was fol- 
lowed m by other measures of a 
leas ineffectual character. The Eng- 
lish ambassadors were instructed to 
inform all foreign powers that the 
Government knew nothing of this 
new company, and that it was esta- 
blished withoflt the sai^ption of the 
king. In consequence, when the 
directors endeavoured to negotiate 
a footin]!^ for fliAusclves, they were 
met by rf demand fot au inspection 
of their* charter, #and were coldly 
informed that tjieir incorporation by 
a fi^jottish parliament could no); fur- 
nish them with a clftiracter which it 
was possible to jicknowledge. The 
Spaniards, who from the first had 
regarded the settlement at Darien 
with extreme distrust and jealousy, 
on the receipt of such a communi- 
cation, and learning further that the 
Anglo-American colonists had been 
forbidden to hold intercourse with 
or notice it, considered themselves 
at once entitled to treat the settlers 
as buccaneers; and cut off from 
support, and isolated from all foreim 
8ympat%, the colony magnificent' 
begun was blighted at its outset. 
Quarrels were caused by disasters, 
and crimes by quarrels ; and at last 
they really became what the Spa- 
niards considered them. The entire 
melancholy history is told by Mr. 
Burton in a tone of powerful emo- 
tion, and the career of the ill-fated 
company assumes in his hands a 
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thoroughly tragic character. It was 
not the bankruptcy of a speculation 
set on foot to n^e the fortunes of 
a few ^venturers ; it was an effort 
of national Enthusiasm, and ill as 
such a temper may promise for the 
successful conduct of a trading en- 
terprise, it entitles it to a morai re- 
sJHiet which usually there is no 
necessi^ for offering to such under- 
takings. 

One source of calamity incident to the 
joint-stock manias of richer countries — 
jobbing in shares and sales at enhanced 
and fictitious values — was here wanting. 
It was a national afialr; none sought 
individual aggrandizement ; but the 
Scots, with their characteristic fidelity 
in times of difficulty, threw their for- 
tunes into the common lot, and were in- 
dividually to gain or lose with the rise 
or fall of the nation. Services of all 
kinds were disinterestedly offered. Pa- 
terson, amidst public applause, gave up 
a gratuitous allotment of shares, which 
he and others looked upon as seeds ca- 
pable of sprouting and ripening into a 
princely fortune. There was a disposi- 
tion that would have put down all at- 
tempts to entrap tlie unwary, and to 
gamble with privile^eB of selection, or 
the means of superior knowledge. *It 
must indeed be admitted, that, had there 
been a strong disposition to run the 
scheme through the rdtn of the multitude 
to the gain of a few heartless specu- 
lators, the means bfi^atbompliShmg it 
were wanting ; Ibr the subscriptions 
sucked up all the m^ey4n th^country, 
and none remained lor jobbing transac- 
tions and enhanced pufchases. Hen^l 
the calkmities whi^ overcame the cofln- 
tiy, sad as they might be, wore the sim- 
ple loss of properfy,-^they did not in- 
volve, as in the manias which afterwards 
deluged England and France, inextrica- 
ble ^justments between impostors and 
their dupes, and a consciousness that 
the simplicity of one portion of the people 
had called forth toe latent spirit of 
rapine jn the men of prey who formed 
the other. Whatever follies of the san- 
guine, the ardent, and the ambitious, 
the Scots had committed, those who had 
committed them honestly abode the 
penalty; and, however they had been 
treated by other nations, they retained 
the proud consciousness that, not in their 
own streets or in their social circles 
were to be seen men wb<^ had grossly 
plotted on pablio credulify, and fed the 
fire of excitement, that in treacherous 
coolness they might profit by the ruin it 
was bringing on. 

In a money point of view, Scot- 
land had been ruined— all her little 


savings swept away by a real, 
monstrous iniquity. Bitter and 
deep, however, as the general in« 
dignation was, before resorting to 
any extreme measures of self-de- 
fenoe, the estates submitted the treat- 
ment which they had rlceived to the 
better judgment of William, in a 
CTave and earnest appeal. While 
me latter was reflecting upon the 
answer which he should give, the 
English House of Lords, as if de- 
termined that nothing should be 
left undone to make the worst of 
their very bad position, ‘ passed an 
address condemning Scottish 
colony, and apraovrog of the pro- 
clamation issneef against it W the 
Governors of the English Trans- 
atlantic plantations.* But William's 
clearer eye and calmer judgment 
perceived the tempest which was 
gathering, and perhaps ho felt the 
injustice which nad been committed. 
* His answer to this address con- 
veyed a tacit reproof.* 

He expressed a warm sympathy with 
the Scots in their misfortune, and 
showed that he was not prepared to head 
the stronger nation in riding down the 
weaker. He took up the neglected 
question of the Union, and earnestly re- 
commended such a measure to toe House 
of Lords, with a special reference to the 
histeSry of Darien, and to the adjustment 
of trading privileges, as the only means 
of saving the two nation^^from endless 
aUd irrefoncileable discora. 

The Lords, removed from the 
temptation of immediate interest, 
were able to listen. They passed a 
bill, apparently without difficulty, 
appointing commissioners to treat, 
and sent it down to the Commons. 
‘ But the risk of war with a high- 
spirited people, driven desperate, 
had not become sufficiently immi- 
nent to overcome the commercial 
jealousies of the nation, or awaken 
them to the fact as a political neces- 
sity, that the Scots would no lon^fer 
be sacrificed to the system.* City in- 
fluence was still paramount, and the 
bill was lost at its second reading. 

William still persevered. He re- 
newed his entreaties two years after, 
almost with his last breato. On the 
accession of Anne the question was 
again pressed in the speech from the 
throne, as of urgent and immediate 
moment. Still, however, to no pur- 
pose. The bulk of the people re- 
mained unconvinced di anything 
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except that their ^ckets might pos- 
sibly suffer. And although on this 
occasion commissioners actually 
were appointed by the Parliaments 
of the two kingdoms, and proceeded 
as far as a first meeting, the free- 
trade questioh lying on the threshold 
of the negotiation proved an insu- 
perable <^stacle, and the English 
persisted in their narrow, impracti- 
cable selfishness. 

The Scots were now thrown 
upon their own resources. I^othin^ 
would evidently be gained by conci- 
liation, and nothing was to bo ex- 
pected either from the honour or 
generosity of tfiieir neighbours. It 
remained for then# to defend their 
own position ; and in a proud spirit 
of scJf-relianco they at once assumed 
an attitude which iorced its meaning 
into the brain of the densest trader 
in England. The descendants of 
the men who had defied and bafiScd 
the Norman chivalry, were not now 
to sit by and see their country fall 
prostrate before a paltry aristocracy 
of trade ; and from default of issue 
of the Queen, the necessity having 
arisen of a fresh settlement of the 
succession to the throne, a simple 
and constitutional opporttinity was 
afforded them of resuming their 
rank os an independent nation. /The 
difficulty under which the Darien 
company had fallen had arisen from 
the dubious nationality of a people 
who in appearance were the subjects 
of the king of England ; and being 
under no political obliga^on to fol- 
low the example of their neighbours 
in determining the line in which 
their crown should descend, they 
availed themselves of the occasion to 
recover their country’s place among 
the European powers. l$y the Act of 
Security, which was passed with 
the enthusiastic approval of the 
entire nation, it was decreed that 
the crown of Scotland, on the death 
of Queen Anne, should not descend 
with that of England to the house 
of Hanover. We are not to regard 
this bold measure as a skilful ma- 
noeuvre of statesmen on the political 
chessboard; it was the simple de- 
termined act of a resolved people, 
who probably did not any more care 
to calculate how the question of the 
Union might be affected by it. The 
Scotch were not particularly anxious 
for the Unfon ; they entertained no 


very magnificent expectations of 
what they were to gain by that mea- 
sure, while the surrender of their 
independence was an obvious and 
certain evil. They had been indif- 
ferent from the first, and now they 
were irritated into enmity, and 
were entirely ready to accept the 
alternative vrhich the madnessjiiof 
the English was forcing upon them. 
But the eyes of the latter ^ere at 
last opened. With a large element 
of Jacobite disaffection among them- 
selves, if the Scotch as a united peo- 
ple should recal the elder branch of 
the Stuarts ; if, as they showed them 
selves inclined to do, they should fall 
back upon the ancient French ^fi- 
ance, and determine, in combina- 
tion w'ith Louis, to maintain the 
Jacobite cause, a coalition would 
have to be faced more dangerous 
than trade competition. The 
mass of the English constituencies 
were probably scarcely even aware 
of the existence of a Scotch Parlia- 
ment, or went on in the easy belief 
that Scotch liberties wore a bauble 
with which their neighbour’s vanity 
w^ amused, and they were roused 
from the comfortable dream to find 
themselves on the edge of hos- 
tility with a justly itogry nation. 
There was no .more hesitation, 
every ^oint • at once con- 
ceded ; t even the. losses by the 
Darien failure were made good, 
princ^A and interest; for which 
mr. Burton iS good enough to give 
tW English Government credit as 
an act of generosity, when his own 
story, and everf his own words else- 
where, show that it was only ex- 
torted from their terrors. It is 
a chapter in English history little 
creditable to us ; and indeed there 
ore few among our public men of 
those years whose very belonging 
to us we have not reason’ to be 
ashamed of, and whose name and 
exploits our after historians will not 
be glad to thrust aside and pass 
over with a few disdainful pages. 
Whether the Scottish noblemen 
were bribed, os the Jacobite writers 
say th^y were, to forward the union 
(for after feelings so ongij had been 
roused it was no easy matter to 
bring it about) is left in uncertainty. 
Large sums were distributed among 
them, but whether directly as bribes 
or as arrears of the pnpaid salaries 
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of their Tarioos offices, there is not 
sufficient eridenc^ to determine. 
Mr. Burton inclines to give them 
the benefit of the doubt; and the 
minute fractions in the sums which 
thejr received point to the same con- 
clusion ; at the same time there was 
nothing in the character of most of 
tUNfn to make the charge of corrup- 
tion in itself at all improbable. 

Wittf the passing of the Act of 
Union Mr. Burton brings his first 
volume to a close. In the second, 
he passes to the Jacobite con- 
spiracies, and the occasion which 
gave them an importance they 
would never have received from 
the popularity of the cause itself. 
That the fusion of two nations, 
brought about as it had been, not by 
any growth of attachment, or even 
by o&rious reciprocal interests, but 
only by astringent politicalnecessity, 
would lead to many offensive bicker- 
ings and petty disagreements might 
have been foreseen with no great ef- 
fort of sagacity. The social system of 
Scotland, far Jess artificial than that 
of England, was held together by 
customs rather than by laws ; an4 in 
the necessity of reducing the two 
countries tom common order in es- 
sentials, even though as few abrupt 
changes were introduced as possible, 
the habits and pi^judlses ofihe peo- 
ple would be inevitably wounded in 
a thousand ways^ After tfa^ conces- 
sion which England conceived her- 
self tp have made inithe opening^fif 
her trade, and in her engagement to 
attempt no interference with the 
Presbyterian church, she felt no 
particular obligation to proceed with 
minuteness ot delicacy in less im- 
portant matters. When we English 
are doing our best, we pay more atten- 
tion to the substance of what is done 
than .to the form in which we do it ; 
and when certain things must be car- 
ried out, we have a straightforwardi 
business-like way of setting to work 
with them, which may easily be 
offensive to people who are ready to 
take offence. There will always be 
a difference of opinion as tj which is 
really the wisest mode of proceeding 
in such circumstances, in the pre- 
sent case offences of some sort were 
inevitable ; Mid that matters grew no 
worse than they did, and that * the 
vessel of the state" righted herself 
so readily after so heavy a plunge, 


proves that the measure was at least 
well earned through, if we can fancy 
it might have been done better, and 
this or that lurch have bmn pre- 
vented. After all, the grievanoes 
most complained of w^e the esta- 
blishment of a justiciary on the 
English model ; a change, after the 
recent ei^rience of such a business 
as that of Glencoe, which was abso- 
lutely necessaiy ; and the method 
pursued of coUeoting the taxes, to 
which it was only necessary for 
the people to become accustomed to 
learn very soon the superiority of 
it to their own. In other words, 
a country aocustcihed to follow 
its own imperfiAt methods of ad- 
ministering the law, was brought 
under another, more just, firm, and 
equable, and it exhibited those 
smptoms of impatience which are 
always shown by high - spirited 
animals, whether of the human or 
other species, at the first experience 
of restraint. But it was natural, on 
the other side, that the Scots them- 
selves should be slow to see things 
in a reasonable light. The ill usage 
which they liad experienced prepa- 
ratory to the union made them 
jealously alive to after appearances 
of injury. The surrender which 
they had madeicould not bo appre- 
ciated by others as highly as by 
themselves ; and yet they appeared 
Ipd demand that tne Ehglish should 
never cease to remcml^r it; and 
they reauired to be treated with a 
formal aelioacy which they did not 
find, and ^hich it was as natural as 
it was abstractedly unreasonable 
that they should expect. The 
really important mistake which was 
made at the union, as Mr. Burton 
himself shows, was in leaving too 
much, rather than too little, undis- 
turbed ; in permitting the Highland 
chiefs to retain their * superiorities,' 
in virtue of which they exercised, in 
their own districts, a despotic and 
kingly authority. But the feeling of 
injury whichwasentertained, by even 
the most thoughtful of the Soots who 
understood and valued the inesti- 
mable benefit of the Union, will be 
found well eimressed in the senti- 
ments which Mr. Burton gives us as 
his own : 

In all suck seoCndaiy matters, it should 
have been the policy *of Britain to have 
done as little as possiMe to remind 
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Scotland that she was now in the hands 
of strangers. The great semce which 
a oentr^ goTemment, uniting sereral 
interests and conflicting elements, can 
accomplish for its Tarious parts, is to 
save them from the tyranny of local 
majorities and the semshness of pro- 
vincial interens. In these shapes the 
central government has in later times 
ever exercised a beneficial influence 
over Scotland, and has begun to extend 
this beneficent function to Ireland. It 
is a function, however, which is best 
exercised when it appears least con- 
spicuously to emanate from the stranger. 
It might have been accomplished by 
quiet checks and skilful adjustments of 
the balance of parties, while, save in 
this beneficent but ur, conspicuous influ- 
ence over them, the management of 
affairs should have borne as close a re- 
semblance as possible to what it would 
have been had Scotland retained her 
own legislature. Unfortunately, whether 
from want of true statesmanship or the 
tiying influence of a time when men 
were occupied in throwing desperate 
stakes for large prizes, the policy 
adopted towards Scotland was far 
different from this soothing and cor- 
rective character. In almost every one 
of tlie changes just enumerated, the 
offensive act was offensively done, and 
the country was ever reminded that she 
was in the hands of ungeniaf and un- 
interested, if not hostile, strangers. 

But to leave these political flis- 
quiaitions^'and to turn to other fea- 
tures of thesfr volumes which,will bjp 
of more popular interest, Mr. 
Burton’s descriptions of character, 
always clever, are often (*stremely 
graphic and good. So many of the 
leading figures in his canvas are 
familiar to us from Walter Scott’s 
novels, that we find ourselves on all 
sides amongst old friends ; and the 
historian is less of an iconoclast 
might have been feared. Bob 
Boy, indeed, it is painful to recog- 
nise in a traitor as double-faced as 
B as hifi igh Osbaldeston, and without 
Bashleigh's genius— as the broken 
swindler who hovered on the skirts 
of the battle of Sherifimuir, reiusing 
to fight when he was ordered, ana 
waiting, like an unclean carrion bird, 
to feast on the plunder of the field ; 
but, in generiu, the believers in 
Scott will have less to suifer from 
Mr. Burton than they have suffered 
from Mr. Macaulay. Here, for in- 
^tance, is Claverhouse, and a very 
intelligible cfnception of him, of 


which even the J acobites will hardly 
complain : — 

The actual career of Dundee, without 
decoration, is an affluent fountain of 
romance. His handsomeness, his early 
historical career, his name associating 
him with the great Marquis of Mont- 
rose, his military capacity so great 
within its little sphere, the sad symp^y 
offered to those who throw their lot into 
a desperate cause, and the hensic gloiy 
of his death — ^altogether make a true 
history of brighter colours than many a 
romance. ... Ho was a younger son 
of a Scottish laird, and, according to a 
common usage in a country which could 
not exercise its energies near at hand 
without arousing tlie trading jealousies 
of its affluent and powerful neighbour, 

he was sent to serve abroad He 

was a man of much more far-seeing am- 
bition than the generality of his order. 
He felt within himself capacities of a 
higher stamp, and aspirations also ; for 
though he belonged to the herd of merce- 
naries, his ambition, with all his defects, 
was of a higher order than that of the 
Dugald Dalgeties, who contented them- 
selves with the consciousnesB that they 
had better pay, booty, liquor, and arms 
than the pike trailers under their com- 
mand. He hecamt a ftmitic of tlie order 
Jiefotmd himtelfm — the order of the cavOf^ 
tier who is dej^oted to his^monarch and 
his monarch's aUies, aristocratic aTid 
hierarchical. His 'fanaticism was that 
of the genUeman. Jt is not common 
perhaps to ass(xjlate the reproachful 
term 'ianfitic’ with a vfl)rd so expressive 
of estimal])e sodlal qualities as this word 
^gentleman but as there is no hesitation 


to excess, surely theretfsan be no desecra- 
tion in applying it to social qualities 
when they becomefoffensively prurient* 
Another, and perhaps a better 
specimen is the lollowmg descrip- 
tion of the Pretender, as he ap- 
peared in the camp of the Earl of 
Mar. On his arrival at Perth— 


He graciously desired to see the 
little lungs of the Highlands, with 
jheir armies; and on their exhibit- 
ing some portions of the Highland 
exercise and discipline, he was pleased 
to bestow on them his royal com- 
mendation. But the approval was by 
no means reciprocal. The Highlanders 
were strangers to those subtle principles 
of apostolic succession or divine righ^ 
of which the theoretical parity was held 
rather to be oonfirmed than weakened 
by the wretchedness of the physioil 
medium through which it might happen 
to pass. They had ever been accus- 
tomed to associate greatness and au- 
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tbority with the immediate means of 
employing them, and eBpeciaU}r math 
physical strength, and the indications of 
courage and determination. Their 
legends reminded them of instances 
where decrepit or timid ohids had to ^ 
deposed and to he replaced by hardy 
daring kinsmen, who could effectively 
lead the clan. And when they saw in 
th^ great chief of all their chiefs, the 
never robust frame shaken by dissipa- 
tion, tlse feeble lazy eye, the sallow 
cheek, the imbecile smile, and the 
listless movements, the vision of such a 
descendant of the heroic race of Stewart 
fell upon them with the coldness of 
des^mir. Though the Highlanders gene- 
rally profess a reverentid reserve about 
great men and groat things, yet it ap- 
pears that they could not suppress their 
uncomfortable astonishment, and asked 
each other if the apparition could 
speak. 

Around such a being it is difficult 
to understand how any intensity of 
feeling could have gathered itself. 
But it was to their cause and 
not to their persons that the Stuarts 
owed their romantic attractive- 
ness. After describing the unreality 
of the English Jacobites, * who were 
effectually frightened by the maych 
to Derby, like conjurors who have 
been too sui^cessful iiv raising a for- 
midable Iji^^Burton proceeds 
to contrast withjthem the genuine 
Jacobittsm of Scetjend : — 

In Scotland it was differ|nt. The 
Union had failed in t^oomplishing a 
complete fusion o# the twe peoples. 
The predictions of thoss who anticipate! 
tyranny and insult ffom the steiaig 
country towards the weak, had too much 
the appearance of Juj^lment. The pre- 
ceding pages will have been written in 
vain, if it be not seen by them in 
how many of her most sensitive nerves, 
Scotland was acutely irritated by Eng- 
land. While smarting under these in- 
flictions, the people, mven to sentiment 
and romance, bethought themselves if the 
pld race of their old line of sovereigns 
whom they had so relentlessly discarded, 
might not have stood by them in these 
Ibeir trials? The persecution of the 
Covenanters and the inquisitorial 
tyranny of the Privy Council, had 
migrate into the indistinct background 
of past history, and were overshadowed 
by the ^evanoes of heavy tai&tion and 
national insult, present and palpable. 
Much had been heard of the h^h spirit 
^nd gallant bearing of that youth, on 
whom would have descended a crown, 
&ndly believed to be the most ancient 
m Europe, and to have passed through a 


line of monarebs unexampled in length 
and continuity. The few gallant and 
devoted mon of the first blood in the 
land, who had aheady saorifioed them- 
selves for his cause in self-imposed exile, 
called out the respeotfiil sympathy of a 
people who love rank and ^mire gene- 
rosity. They knew Ifbt the petty 
trickery and caballing in tiliat ^rt 
where people acted the game of king and 
ministers ; and thought that the exiles 
who liad cast their lot with him whom 
they deemed their rightful sovereign, 
exhibited a single-hearted purity of de- 
votion well contrasted with the selfish, 
and often false dependants, en the 
Hanoverian court. Popular literature 
and song befriended the cause. All 
these attributes, eSRing forth pity, 
sympathy, and adiffiration, were directed 
by this potent agency towards illustrious 
birth, high rank, endurance, generosity, 
and heroism, and took a bold on the 
imagination with which the utilitarian 
principles that dictated the Parlia- 
mentary settlement could in vain com- 
pete. The finest of those old and 
simple, but sweet and plaintive airs, 
which called forth the admiration of 
Bryden, became allied with the ' auld 
Stuarts back again/ and the restora- 
tion on the legitimate head of Scotland's 
independ^t crown. It will yet be some 
time ere the race die out in Scotland, 
who bave^elt a little of the romance of 
Jacobitism — who remember from the 
nursery the swe^ sadness of the ballads 
thaf spoke of the young prince’s heroism 
and his royal line, emb^ied l^e wailings 
of those who had left t^fieir best and 
Iffavesttm fatal 'Drummossy Muir, ’and 
swelled into triumphant prophecy that 
for all that was past, a brilliant day was 
coming, and his adorers would behold 
their idol ag^in. 

There is one more aspect in which 
we desire to consider Mr. Burton, 
and that is perhaps the most import- 
ant of alL What general moral con- 
ceptions are to be gathered from his 
book P What in general does he be- 
Heve to be the meaning, end, purpose, 
of human life — ^in what does man's 
bus^ss consist, what are his 
duties, his proper hopes and fears P 
He hia put togethfir a number of 
faot», what does he make them say P 
Bolitks are but a small part of us ; 
and, rightly read, human history is 
our great lesson book, embracing llie 
entire range of our duW. We 
might perhaps expect to find what 
we are looking for in the cdiapters 
on the fortunes of the chnitffi of 
Scotland; but although it is true 
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that what appear to be his conclu- 
sions on these great matters are em- 
bodied in his narrative, we find less 
direct statements than we might 
have expected, or at least wished 
and hoped to find. The church 
of Scotland, with its struggles, divi- 
sions, and evolutions is treated with 
a uniform respect— with a ready 
appreciation of whatever nobleness 
of t];iouglit or action was enlisted in 
its service ; but for anything w'hich 
Mr. Burton fJlows us to see, it is 
regarded by him extemallv as a 
mere tact of history, with the fate 
of which no conviction of his own 
is at all Bubstantf^ily connected; and 
80 far perhaps he cbes but adhere 
to his proper province ; and exhibits, 
in his treatment of so critical a 
subject, the true historic power. We 
have already said for him as much 
as can be said for almost any living 
historian, in giving him credit for 
so uniform and so just a distribution 
of his sympathies, in saying that 
party prejudice never blinds him to 
the excellences of those with whom 
politically he least agrees, or palliates 
the vices of his friends ; whije virtue 
and vice in their broader forms, as 
they appear in action, are feelingly 
and equitably appreciated. But 
we can say more ^han this. .On 
delicate questions, where the opi- 
nions of right-minded men are still 
divided, suchVfor instance, a» resist- 
ance to established governments, 
and the conditions under which men 
venture on them, he can s^eak in a 
wise and dispassionate temper, 
which it would be well if, in these 
revolutionary times, we could all 
learn to imitate. After the extinc- 
tion of the rebellion of 1715 arose 
the awful question— 

What were the victors to do with the 
many hundreds of the vanquished, with 
whom the fortresses and prisons were 
crowded? No government can extend to 
defeated insurgents the privilege of 
prisoners of war,\{ithout opening the way 
to continued insecurity, and causing more 
public misery than the utmost severity 
can create. The security which nations 
have against the turbulent dispositions 
of their neighbours is, that they cannot 
be assailed by isolated collections of indi- 
viduals ; the State itself must make wan 
But if a government were to treat all 
the individual subjects who disturb its 
order, with the etiquette due to nations 
making war ^ith it, all guarantee for 


internal tranquillity would vanish. 
Whenever interest or passion excited 
them with sufficient force, bands of the 
people would rise against any govern- 
ment, however benefl^nt, if the utema- 
tive were success' or a treaty without 
punishment. He who takes the despe- 
rate determination of rising against a 
settled government, must not only look 
in the face the misery and ruin Jke 
spreads around — unfortunately, the 
ambitiously-selfish can contemplate such 
a vision without emotion — but on the 
axe or the gibbet for himself, if he should 
foil. The prospect of martyrdom is the 
test of his sincerity, whetlier it be bom 
of the fanaticism which calls men to 
fight for a leader or an opinion, without 
reference to the chances of success, or be 
founded, like the projects of a Sidney or 
a Russell, on well-weighed calculations 
for the benefit of a people. Nor when, 
in the defeat of the great enterprise, all is 
lost that is worth living for, can the 
forfeiture of a purposeless life, to one of 
high motives or strong enthusiasm, be 
a formidable addition to the ingredients 
of the bitter cup. 

Excellent, however, os this pas- 
sage is, the light which it reflects 
upon the writer’s mind is still im- 
poi;fect. The lesson, after all, is 
only a political one read to governors 
and subjects, and we look for some- 
thing more broa^^and^comprehen- 
sive, something wlych shall serve to 
show u^our o^njsteps. The mofit 
difficult problem of statesmanship is 
to discover how best to deal with 
ofiences gainst the moral law, which 
sC^ not crimed or ofiences against 
limber property. The moral enor- 
mity of fornication ^and of adulteiy, 
for instance, is scarcely less in the 
eyes of a Christian than that of 
tneft and murder ; and in rude ages 
they have been visited with similar 
penalties. But the difficulty of car- 
rying into effect laws of such eit- 
treme severity has led to successive 
modifications of them ; and at pre- 
sent the worst of these two is a civil 
ofience to be expiated by the pay- 
ment of moneys, and the oUier is 
left to enlightened opinion— that is 
(as far as men are concerned), to no 
punishment at all. Intermediate, 
between* the two extremes, lay in 
European history the long period of 
ecclesiastical discipline, the last sur- 
viving exercise of winch in these 
island was to be found in the Pres- 
l^terian Church of Scotland. Mr. 
Burton’s narrative leads him across 
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the mention of it, and in Lis eyes it 
was a barbarous custom, whicu the 
enlightenment of modem times has 
left Dehind it. The secessions, one 
after another, which broke off from 
the Establishment, in pursuit of a 
loftier standard than was to be found 
an^ longer within its pale, are de- 
scribed as efforts to remain behind 
the age f and those high aspirations 
after excellence, that hatred of sin 
which was the central motive power 
of the Scotch Reformation, and was 
the secret of its strength, dnds tole- 
ration only from Mr. Burton, as if it 
were something which he did not 
understand. 

And yet, surely, if to fight against 
evil in all forms be our real business 
in this world (and if that be not our 
business, it is time for us to learn 
what is), w’0 shall not prosper in 
such a warfare by lowering the 
standard of what wo require of each 
other, or putting away those checks 
on sin which the vigour of other 
ages enabled them to bear. Let 
Mr. Burton seriously ask himself 
whether * enlightened public opinion/ 

‘ humanizing influences,’ and such 
like, have amy real tendency to 
check what ^ call In his own 
Scotland, for instance P He believes 
in the philosophy ^ Historyr Let 
him look through the history of the 
world — ^look to thjjt history which 
is the great antitype of our own, the 
Homan — ^to tlie effects of tliat ‘ pij^* 
gress df civilization’ which abolished 
the censorship ag barbarous, and 
left the morals of th% people to the 
control of opinion — which became 
tolerant, and large-minded, and phi- 
losophical, and put away the old 
austerities as unbecoming in a culti- 
vated nation. 

Very likely it was time for church 
discipline to vanish when the enact- 
ments of it were evaded bv a return 
to the ‘ indulgences’ of Tetzel ; and 
dispensations w’ere disposed of to 
those who could afford them on 
payment of money. But if there bo 
‘progress’ here, it is progress to- 
wards a place not hitherto considered 
a desirable goal of human efforts ; 
and the abohtion of the form is no- 
thing more than a confession that 
there is no longer virtue to give life 
to it. Tbe form is put away, not 
because it is superseded by another 
of fuller eflicacy, but because 
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an unpleasant reminder of the evil 
of practices which there is no more 
heart to resist ; because as long as 
it remains it is an uncomfortable 
witness of degeneracy, and inter- 
feres with the self-congfatulation of 
an age whioh flatters itself with the 
outward splendour of its material 
triumphs. 

It 18 remarkable that the only 
class of men to whom Mr. Burton 
attributes any trauscendantly high 
qualities (and w^hen a largo body 
of persons exhibit a distinctive 
type of character, it is through 
the influence of s^e pervading 
conviction, habit^or belief) are a 
class, the marked characteristics of 
which he observes to bo disappear- 
ing without regret, and almost with 
satisfaction, the Cameronians of the 
west. Ho is not blind to the lofty 
nature so often displayed by them. 
In detail, he can even admire their 
actions; but ho cannot appreciate the 
temper of the men, or, it w^ould almost 
seem, understand the connexion be- 
tween their conduct and their faith. 
He can describe their astonishing 
practical ability, their steadiness of 
purpose, their patience in suffering, 
their moderation and calmness in 
victory. The i*oblest action re- 
lated in his book is the cl^ence of 
Dunkeld by the Cameronian regi- 
ment; and one of the most touching 
descriptions is his brief notice of tho 
battle of Stoinkirk, where they were 
deserted and cut in pieces, after a 
defence so gallant ‘that it almost 
turned the fortunes of the day,’ and 
‘maiw a stern-featured Westland Scot 
was found on that field, with a well- 
thumbed Bible in his pocket.’ But 
for all this, Mr. Burton cannot like 
them. Their ‘ intolerance’ is a 
deadly sin never to be forgiven; 
and he appears to regret tho mis- 
fortune wmich united so much 
gallantry with so unpardonable a 
fanaticism. • 

The ruling principle among them (he 
saye) was the simplest and broadest of 
all human principles, — that I arn right 
and you are wrong, and whatever opinion 
different from mine is entertained by 
you must be forthwith uprooted, &,c. &c. 

Surely neither was this their 
principle, nor was intolerance their 
fault. They believed that right is 
inflnitely to be loved, ant wrong to 
be infimtely fiated ; and their fault 

K 
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was, not in refusing to tolerate 
what they thought wrong, but in 
the narrow theory which they had 
formed of it. Narrow they were. 
They had fallen among hard times, 
and had lost the broader and more 
genial sympathies of the early Scotch 
reformers; they believed that the 
Divine grace was confined under 
thtir hard and straitened for- 
mulao ; and they could not conceive 
that it could be present in any hu- 
man soul under other conditions. 
But that, believing themselves to be 
right, they refused to tolerate and 
compromise wWi^error, only shows 
that their belief was real — that it 
was not a perhaps, like that of 
most men, but an iron conviction. 
All good men are intolerant — in- 
tolerant of evil. If they love good, 
they liate evil. It is the first con- 
dition of a sound heart. Only lot 
the sound understanding go along 
with it, to determine rightly what 
is evil. Mr. Burton would not wish 
us to tolerate lies, or sin, or folly. 
They are to be fought against, 
trampled out, exorcised by*all means, 
and with all energy of heart and 
soul. Not indiffereiieo''of heart, 
but a wiser spirit of discrimination, 
is the thing to be desired; the 
Camerocian temper with a wiser 
creed. An^ yet if it is in the hearty 
rather than in the underltandiftg, 
that the issues lie of good and evil, 
those poor Cameronians^ in all thtur 
narrowness, had a wiser and more 
real sense of the meaning of their 

a ’ * in this world than has been 
yet attainable on any theory 
of progress of the species. In his 
tenderness for them, Mr. Burton 
believes, ‘that, at all events, they 
would have yielded to the softening 
influence of advancing civilization.* 
Ttey would have yielded, wo sup- 


pose, to the temptations of worldli- 
ness and comfort, like the Establish- 
ment, or like the poor Cameronian 
regiment, which ‘lapsed into the 
uniform modified licentiousness of 
other military bodies.* An‘d that 
would have been matter for con- 
gratulation. 

‘Advancing civilization^* ‘pro- 
gress of humanity,* and such like, 
may serve to make the world run 
smooth and easy, and may form 
tho tempers, here and there, of a 
few moderate and thoughtful men 
like Mr. Burton ; but they are 
principles too vague to exercise a 
subduing influence over the passions, 
as they exist in the masses of man- 
kind; and those forms of human 
nature which have hitherto been 
considered to be the liighest and 
the noblest, arc attainable only 
through convictions of that iron kind 
which all powerful nations and all 
strongly organized bodies have alike 
exhibited in the eras of their great- 
ness, and in virtue of which they 
are alone great. 

• But WT will leave this. Perhaps 
we have said too much about it. It 
would be a poor compliment to Mr. 
Burton to identify him with thinkers 
wbo, like tho falre mother in Solo- 
monT judgifiefet\hat was ready to 
divide child, «ut up the truth 
into opinioitsy 2 pid leave us all to 
^choose for ourselves as our inclina- 
iipus guide us. If occasionally the 
language of such •men has escaped 
from him, the gc(me and tone of his 
own mind, as willnave been seen by 
the extracts which we have given 
from him, are set at a far loftier 
pitch. He has written what, in all 
essentials, is a calm, wise, and ex- 
cellent book, and with these warm 
epithets we take our leave of it 
and of its author. 
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NAPOLEON BONAPAETE, SIR HUDSON LOWS, AND 
DR. O'MEARA.* 

^HERE is no one now living, and raised himself, whethor^in civil or 
A wo doubt whether a man ever in military life, was self-carved 
lived, about whom so much has been and self-created ; and as there 
writien as of Napoleon Bonaparte, is no instance in history of such 
In our own country there are more unique success and such wonderful 
histories bf his life— more accounts reverses, our love of the wonderful, 
of his campaigns than there are and our desire for startling excite- 
historiesandrecords of Marlborough, mont and strange contrasts’ induces 
of Wellington, or of Nelson. In us to resort to the biography of this 
Germany, comprising the smaller and marvellous man as a species of 
the larger States, Napoleon’s history strong intellectual dram. We can 
is more familiar to the general find in ancient, m^iSval, and mo- 
public than the history of the Great dern story the lives of men wiser, 
Frederick, of Prince Eugene, of the and more truly great and glorious ; 
Archduke Charles— nay, even than but in what pages other than in 
the story of the life of old Blucher Napoleon’s own biography shall wo 
himself. In far-off Russia the mili- find the life of a man so renowned as 
tary man who reads at all reads soldier, statesman, lawgiver, Chief 
more of Napoleon than of Peter Consul, Emperor. Our own illiistri- 
the Great, of Potemkin, or of Su- ous Duke was more distinguished by 
warrofi'. In Spain, among the most sagacity, by fortitude, by an im- 
vain-glorious race under the sun, perious sense *of duty — was more re- 
the name of the overrated victor markable for his conscientious dis- 
at Baylen — Castanos — is now loss charge of every obligation imposed 
known than that of the French on him, than the French general and 
Emperor; and in Italy, producing emperor; butit is for this very reason 
in the middle nxges grea4 captains, that the hikory of his life wants 
Bonaparte is rbgard^ as a soldier the variety which as drama, melo- 
springing from their own soil — a dramof farce, andetragedy, is pre- 
soil always fertile iif gfeftt creattbns. sented in the life of Napoleoni» Men, 
Even among the Americans, a peo- whether gentle or simplcy-whether 
pie as proud and exclusive jjs the educated t)r uneducated, love the 
Spaniards — and with a million of strange and the marvellous rather 
better reasons for being so — th(^#* than the siipple and homely; and 
name oFNapoleon is as w3l known, this is the reason why the lives of 
if not so much revered, as that of Washington »and Wellington are 
Washington ; and nis history and less read than that of the lieutenant 
life ore more talked of than are of artillery transmuted into con- 
public or private details concerning queror and captive — into First 
George Washington or Andrew Consul, Consul for life, and Im- 
Jackson. There is some reason perial Caesar, 
for this world- wide renown. Na- The books which have been 
poleon was more than a great written about Bonaparte may be 
neral and consummate captain. He numbered by hundreds, not by 
was also a great administrator, a scores. Amidst such a multitude 
great ruler, and a great law-giver — there are many bad, many indif- 
a man who, by his genius, his energy, forent, a few good, and ft very great 
and his art of fascinating and domi- number interesting. One of the 
Bating his countrymen, not merely oldest books on the subject is the 
rose to the highest command her Voice from SL Helena^ written by 
armies, but who also won by h^ O’Meara, his surgeon, that volume 
victories the way to supreme civil having been published more than 
power. The position to which he thirly years ago. Appearing soon 

* HUt&ry of tlie Captivity ofNapoUwi at St. Helena, from the leUers and jowrnah 
of the late Lieut. -General Hudson Lowe, and official documents not before made 
public. By William Forsyth, M. A., author of Hortensvus, and History off Trial by 
Jury, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 3 vols. London : John 
Murray. 1853. • 
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after the death of Bonaparte, it was 
eagerly road, not merely in England, 
but all over the world. Containing 
a vast deal of personal detad, un- 
doubtedly *true and authentic, in 
reference to the Emperor and his 
household, recounted in a style clear 
and unpretending, it is yet, in other 
respects, a mendacious and most ma- 
lignant book, and more particularly 
so in reference to the late Sir 
Hudson Lowe. The office to which 
that gentleman was appointed, 
though most onerous and respon- 
sible, was a aaost invidious and un- 
pleasant one, reil^iring the greatest 
delicacy, firmness, temper, and tact. 
Held by the most indulgent, con- 
ciliating, and amiable man in the 
world, it was an office that never 
could have been discharged, in re- 
ference to the captive and his suite, 
without incurring angry and hostile 
feelings on their part. This must be 
borne in mind in considering the 
question of Napoleon and Sir Hud- 
son Lowe, in order to come to a just 
judgment in regard to the com- 
plaints of the one and the conduct 
of the other. Sir Hudson Lowe 
was a man of firmness, discretion, 
and temper, adhejing to the letter 
of his instructions, and performing 
atrictly and conscientiously his duty. 
But had Ifo been more than tljis — 
had he been suave and benignant 
as an angel, he never could have 
been otherwise than disagreeable to 
the long spoiled child of fortune 
and of victoiT of whom he had 
been made, oy the force of an 
English Act of ;. Parliament, the 
legu custodier. 

To return, however, to the book 
of O’Meara. If that book had never 
been written — had never obtained 
the vogue which it confessedly did 
attain — it is probable that those 
leUers and journals of Sir Hudson 
would not l^ve seen the light. It 
is from theoook of O’Meara that 
he appeals to posterity; and we 
must say that ne appeals not in 
vain. It has been said that there is 
a vitality almost approaching to im- 
xnortalify in calumny. The observa- 
tion is not without a good deal of 
truth. For eight or ten years after 
it was published, the Voice from St, 
M&kma had a great run, and not- 
withstanding the able criticisms and 
refutations m ih^^Cluarterly Beview, 


was accepted W many as unadulte- 
rated truth. But time, the great 
reformer, winnows and sifts all 
things, and reduces all things to 
their proper proportions. Time has 
operated to disclose the true cha- 
racter of O’Meara, the object of hia 
volumes, and, as a consequence, to 
dull the edge of his calumnies. It 
is a great pity that the late Sir 
Hudson Lowe did not publish some, 
if not all, of his materims eight-and- 
twen^ years ago, when the Napo- 
leon iever was at its height. Then 
ho might have counteracted the im- 

I )ression produced on men of Napo- 
eon's age, and of a generation a lew 
years younger ; but having delayed 
nis vindication for considerably more 
than a quarter of a century, the 
tomb has closed over nearly all his 
contemporaries, and the men of 
mature age, who formed their opi- 
nions on ex parte evidence thiifty 
years ago, are not likely to be as 
anxious to set themselves right as 
they would have been when the 
question was the one t^ic of the day. 

Why Sir Hudson Lowe so long 
delayed his vindicatipn is not satis- 
factorily accounted fir. He tells us 
himselt there W few, if any, public 
adnunistratjp^ Sf which the records 
are B0^coro]net^ as those of his go- 
vernment ^ St. Helena. There is 
not only a deified correspondence, 
addressed te his Majesty's Govern- 
•ftient during the five years that Na- 
poleon remained under Sir Hudson’s 
custody, but thef greater of the 
conversations held with Bonaparte 
himself was at the time immediately 
noted down with an ability and ex- 
actness which reflect the greatest 
credit on the Governor’s militaiT 
secretary. Major Gorrequer. This 
gentleman was not only a perfect 
master of the French language, but 
possessed a memory remarkable for 
its accuracy and tenacity, and was 
therefore eminently quaihSed to re- 
port the conversations at which he 
was himself present, and to detect 
any toor to which a misapprehen- 
sion of the meaning of foreigners 
might lead other persons who re- 
peated what passed at interviews 
with Bonaparte and his followers. 
Why, then, were not these reports 
of conversations and occurrences, by 
MajorGorrequer, given to the world 
long agoP Many erroneous im- 
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MesBions and misstatements of 
O’Meara and others might hare 
been by these means corrected. 
The Lowe papers, it appears, were 
placed some years ago (the exact 
period is not stated) in the hands of 
the late Sir Harris Nicolas, with a 
view to edit them. But he was pro- 
bably bewildered by the magnitude 
of the materials. Thirty folio vo- 
lumes are filled with copies of cor- 
respondence and other writings, 
carefully made under the direction 
of Sir H. Lowe, who seems to have 
treasured a memorial of almost every 
incident, however trivial, connected 
with that important period of his 
life. In addition to these, there 
were several large boxes of MSS. 
relating to the same events, all of 
which have been examined for the 
purpose of the present work. There 
were also two sets of copies of 
O’Meara’s letters to Mr. Finlaison, 
of the Admiralty, together vrith a 
vast number of despatches of Earl 
Bathurst, who was Secretary of 
State for the Colonies while Napo- 
leon was at St. Helena. Sir H. 
Nicolas underwent the heavy labour 
of arranging ^ese docupents ; and 
before his death, ha^ proceeded so 
far as to have a voluminous mass of 
documents set up lDj^ 3 ipe, dowvi to 
the date of Sept^moer, 1817, The 
plan of Sir Harris, Mr. Sorsyth tells 
us, was to print alnift>st every letter 
and other MS. at full length;^ in 
chronological order, connecting theifl* 
with a slender thread of explanatory 
remark. The woric thus meditated 
must have consisted of eight or nine 
closely printed octavo volumes ; and 
who, m this busy and work-a-day 
world, could read eight or nine 
volumes, even supposing the price 
to render them accessible F Patience 
becomes exhausted and attention 
bewildered when minute details are 
thus spun out. Mr. Forsy^, the 
present editor, adopted a different 
plan. A^r full consideration, he 
resolved to re-write the work. He 
Tiha made use of the letters and do- 
cuments as materials for a narrative } 
but though he has abridged and cur- 
tailed possibly to the extent of a 
third, yet the work, even as it now 
stands in three volumes, is for too 
voluminous. Mr. Forsyth fairly 
acknowledges that his task has been 
lightened oy &e previous labours 
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of Sir H. Nicolas, who had ren- 
dered the materials more manage- 
able, and who also carefully collated 
them; and he also acknowledges 
his obligations to Lieut. -Colonel 
Jackson, now professor mt the East 
India College, Addisoombe, who was 
at St. Helena during the captivity 
of Bonaparte. This is all candid, 
proper, and gentlemanlike. But we 
may, in passing, reinark, that not- 
withstanding the copiousness of ma- 
terials through which ho had to 
wade, Mr. Forsyth might have vin- 
dicated the memory of those long 
calumniated, and hqjie proved that 
neither the Britisl/Grovemment nor 
Sir H. Lowe were in fault, in a 
smaller space. 

Albeit the work before us is a 
third too long, wo must say, that 
we believe it to be emphatically a 
true narrative. O’Meara, Las Casas, 
Montholon, and Antomarohi, who 
were the immediate attendants of 
the exile at Longwood, and in 
whoso statemonts the opinion of the 
British public mainly rests, had 
each a s^arate cause of quarrel 
with Sir Hudson Lowe ; and their 
object was mot to make known the 
truth, but to exalt the character 
of Bonaparte, qpd to drareoiate 
that oT Sir Hudson Lowe. C^’Meara 
attributed to Sir Hudson his 
ren^pval /rom the post •of physi- 
cian and his dismissal from the 
navy for conduct, not merely at 
vanance with his duty as an officer, 
but utterly ^nworthy of a gentle- 
man. This, as Mr. Forsyth truly 
observes, rankled in his heart ; and 
his book bears in every page the 
mark of implacable hatred against 
those who were the authors of his 
disgrace. We do not agree with 
Mr. Forsyth in thinking that the 
Voice from St. Helena is a voice 
wholly unworthy of belief. On 
the (XMitrary, there is a great 
deal of tmte in it on^aatters not 
having reference to Sir Hudson 
Lowe; but in all that bears re- 
ference to the conduct of that 
officer, O’Meara so distorts, per- 
verts, and misstates facts— mixing 
up a little truth with a great 
deal of misrepresentation, that 
his statements are not to be 
believed. Las Casas, in his journal, 
has perverted, we will notasay with 
Mr. Forsyth, almost every fact 
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wLich he records, b\it a great many 
facts and circumstances of the 
greatest moment to the reputation 
of Sir H. Lowe and the British 
Government, which he represented. 
Las Casas, ethough a Eoyalist and 
an emigrant, who served in the 
army of Cond< 5 — though a zealous 
ultra, who followed the Count 
d’ Artois to Quiberon (none of which 
particulars are given by Mr. Forsyth) 
— ^profited in later life of the am- 
nesty which followed the 18 Bru- 
maire, and re-entered Franco. He 
remained for sk years in tran- 
quillity, durii^ which time he oc- 
cupied himself ih-the preparation of 
the Atlas Historiguc of Le Sage. 
The reputation of tliis work, as well 
as his offering himself as a volunteer 
for the defence of Flushii^, brought 
him under the notice of Bonaparte, 
who made him one of his cham- 
berlains. Ultimately, the Emperor 
became the god of his idolatry, and 
it is not wonderful that he came into 
collision, at St. Helena, with the 
officer to whose keeping his master 
was committed. The dismission 
from St. Helena, to which w’e have 
before referred, created in his mind 
an irritation which never subsided. 
Montholon, as authority, and as 
a man, was less brodiblo thah Las 
Casas * while as to Antomai’chi, it 
may be refmorkod that hj^ 8elf-J|ov0 
hod been wounded by ms having 
been subjected to the same regula- 
tions as the French residents, and 
also by the earnestness with which 
Sir Hudson Lowe pressed upon the 
attendants of JN’apoleon the neces- 
sity of having recourse to additional 
medical advice when his illness be- 
came serious. 

These four individuals — y, e can- 
not call them authorities— have long 
had their sway. Their books have 
been too long read unquestioned; 
and the neriod has at length arrived, 
though lat^ when there are fuller 
materials for judgment, and when 
an impartial verdict may be given. 
It is not wonderful that nearly all 
French writers should take but one 
view of the question of Napoleon’s 
captivity. They deal, with scarcely 
an exception, in nothing but pane- 
gyrics on Napoleon ana in invec- 
tives against Sir Hudson Lowe. 
There however, as Mr. Forsyth 
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says, one honourable exception. La- 
martine has done homage to truth, 
and, so far as he had the means of 
forming a just judgment, has taken 
pains to arrive at it. That Gover- 
nor, says Lamartine, whom the myr- 
midons of Napoleon, and Napoleon 
himself, attacked with groundless 
and passionate charges, had neither 
criminal intent agamst his captive 
in his thouglits, nor insults towards 
the unfortunate in his heart. But, 
crushed under the load of respon- 
sibility which weighed on him, lest 
he might suffer to escape the dis- 
turber whom Europe had given him 
to guard, narrow in his ideas, jealous 
in liis regulations, nervously tena- 
cious of forms, deficient in tact, and 
odious to his captives from the very 
nature of his functions, he wearied 
Napoleon with restrictions, superin- 
tendence, orders, visits, and even 
marks of respect. 

This portrait, though not for a 
Frenchman harshly drawn, is, never- 
thclosB, incorrect. Instead of Sir 
Hudson Lowe w’ear3^mg Napoleon 
with visits, we learn from the jour- 
nals before us, that during the whole 
of the six years of the captivity the 
Governor Bad only |ive interviews 
with his prisofler; and that Napo- 
leon.ruddy^and* discourteously re- 
fused, after mslilting him to his face 
with tne grossest fanguage of abuse, 
to see or have intercourse with him 
V again. • 

•• It is difficult for the .present 
generation, many* of whom were not 
born at the peried of the battle of 
Waterloo, and who cannot from 
reading form an adequate concep- 
tion or the immense struggle in 
which we were engaged, to conceive 
the importance of flie question which 
presented itself to the consideration 
of the British Ministry, in 1815 , 
when Napoleon surrendered himself. 
It was a case without precedent. 
Sir Wm. Grant, Sir W. Scott, Lord 
Ellenborough, and Lord Eldon were 
consulted, and gave conflicting opi- 
nions. Lord Chancellor Eldon said 
the we was not provided for in 
Grotius or Vattel, but that the law 
of self-preservation would justify 
the keeping of Napoleon under re- 
straint in some distant re^on, where 
he should be treated with all indul- 
gence compatible with a due regard 
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for the peace of mankind. The 
question then is, as Mr. Forsyth 
puts it, what was his real position 
when ho set foot in Bellerophon. 
Was he a guest, or an enemy 
brought to bay — in a word, a pri- 
soner of war? Napoleon himself 
assumed that ho was a guest, and 
protested against any forcible deal- 
ing with his person or liberty. But 
a claim or an assertion is not a title, 
and one fact is certain, that, van- 
quished at Waterloo, Bonaparte ded 
through Paris, and reached Roche- 
fort, from which ho found escape 
impossible. We learn from Muff- 
ling’s memoirs that if ho had fallen 
into the hands of the Prussians it 
was the intention of Bliicher to have 
him shot over the grave of the Duke 
d’Enghien, in the ditcli of Viiujenncs. 
N apoloon, then, it appears had merely 
the choice of the nation to which he 
must give himself up, and not of the 
mode in which ho was to be disposed 
of by that nation. It should be re- 
membered that ho had escaped from 
Elba, and the result was the battle 
of Waterloo, and the loss of 60,000 
men. Can it, then, be contended 
that the British Ministry was not 
justified in tionsidering the ex-em- 
peror a prSoner of war, and in 
relegating him oiU? of Europe, which 
he bad so long tlfrettSued aild dis- 
turbed P • • 

The generality oj* Fi^nchmen will 
answer both of these queries in the 
negative ; but let it bb remember^ 
^ those Frenchmen who reproach 
England that Abd-eJ-Xader was 
kept in close confinement for many 
years among themselves, after rely- 
ing; on the promise of a French 
pnnee, who assured him that he 
would not be dealt with as a captive. 
Justifiably restrained in his personal 
liberty, Napoleon was sent to St. 
Helena, with no greater meusuro of 
severity or restriction imposed on 
him than w^as deemed necessary for 
the security of his person. Instruc- 
tions were given to the British oili- 
cers to whom he was committed ko 
allow him every indulgence con- 
sistent with the safe custody of his 
person. 

In the memoranda of instructions 
deliifered by the Government to Sir 
G. Cockburn, it was provided that 
the captive should be allowed to 


have all his furniture, books, and 
wine; that he should have plate 
sufficient for domestic use ; but that 
his money, diamonds, and negotiable 
bills should be given up, not to be 
confiscated, but to be administered 
merely to prevent thefr being con- 
verted into nn instrument of escape. 
Count Montholon invents a story of 
Bonaparte’s sword having been de- 
manded of him by Lord Keith, but 
this is pure fiction, and is contra- 
dicted by Las Casas. 

The suite of the ex-emperor con- 
sisted of twenty-five persons. The 
Northumherland, of which ho was 
aboard, sailed oi^he 8th August. 
They hove to off Funchal, in Ma- 
deira, for refreshments, and arrived 
at St. llelena on the 15th October. 
In a letter written a few days after 
they landed, by O'Meara to his 
friend Mr. Finlaison of tlie Admi- 
ralty (with wliom lie kept up a secret 
corrcspondonco), ho give.s a descrip- 
tion of the exiles, which stands m 
remarkable contrast to his printed 
w^ork. He speaks of the tastes and 
humours of the ladies ; of their ever 
unceasing caprices; and of their 
never complaining of loss of appe- 
tite. ‘ TTiey generidly cat,’ says lie, 
‘ of every disli in a profusely sup- 
plied table of different meats twice 
every day, besides occasionul tiffins, 
bow Is of soup, &c. Thjy most hate 
eafth otlfer, and I am the depository 
of their complaints, especially Mde. 
Bertrand, who is like a tigress de- 
prived of iicr young when she per- 
ceives mo doing any service for 
Mde. Montholon. The latter, to tell 
the truth, is not so w himsical, nor 
subject to so many fits of rage as 
the other.’ 

From this letter it w ill be at once 
seen that O’Meara was a coarse, 
low, and vulgar-minded man, with- 
out the feelings or tone of a gentle- 
man. That he had a good deal of 
smartness, some education, and a 
ebmpetent knowledgc^f his profes- 
sion, has never been denied; but 
from every line of his private cor- 
respondenpe in these volumes any 
c»ndid person would come to the 
conclusion that he was totally defi- 
cient in the feelings and tone of a 
gentleman. 

The educated countrymen of 
O’Meara, it must be admitted, gene- 
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rally possess these feelbgs in a pre- 
eminent deg;ree, and it has become 
almost a proverb that a really Irish 
gentleman is the most perfect model 
of the character to be found; but 
as the corruption of the best things 
is, according to the old maxim, the 
worst, so wdien you meet a ribald 
and coarse-mouthed, or coarse- 
minded Hibernian, he is the most 
insufferable and most dangerous 
animal in the creation. During the 
passage out to St. Helena, Napoleon 
did not appear in the after cabin be- 
fore twelve, breakfasted either in bed 
or iu, his own cabin before eleven, 
dined with the '<»:J;niral about five, 
stayed about half an iioiir at din- 
ner, then left the table and pro- 
ceeded to the quarter-deck, w'licro 
ho generally spent a couple of 
hours in wiuking, or else leaning 
against the breech of one of the 
uarterdcck guns, talking to Las 
asHS. 

Early in November, 1815, a cor- 
respondence took place between 
General Bertrand and Sir George 
Cockburn, relative to the title of 
Emperor. Sir George answered 
that he had no cognizance of any 
Emperor being actually on the 
island, or of any person possessing 
such dignity havkig come out in 
the Norihumherlandt as stated by 
Bertrand, ^r. Forsyth considers 
this ‘ some ancctatiou* m SirGeorge, 
and is of opinion it is didicult to 
refute the arguments us^d by Na- 
poleon in favour of his right to be 
styled Emperor. Mr. Forsyth re- 
marks that he was Emperor of 
France by a solemn act or corona- 
tion, with the assent and amidst the 
acclamations of the nation. 

He confidently urges, too, that if, 
at any time between his ceasing to 
bo First Consul and his invasion of 
Spain, he had been willing to Aako 
peace upon firm and equitable 
terms, England would have treated 
with him in character of Em- 
eror. This, we think, may bo 
oubted; for we never had reco- 
nised the title of Emperor. But 
e this as it may, Mr. Forsyth 
seems to forget the abdication at 
Fontainbleau. After abdications, 
even bom and hereditary emperors 
and kings do not continue to wear 
their titles ; and we may cito, as 
caaes in p<^t, the Emperor Ferdi- 
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nand, the uncle of the present Em- 
peror Francis Joseph of Austria; 
the King of Bavaria, father of the 

S resent monarch ; and the late 
[ing of Sardinia. 

Though, therefore, we cannot 
agree with Mr. Forsyth in thinking 
it puerile not to have called him 
Emperor, we conceive it would have 
been politic to have called him ex- 
Emporor. This would have grati- 
fied his feelings, and done much to 
smooth the difficulties w^hich oc- 
curred at St. Helena. Mr. Forsyth 
thinks we chose for him the worst 
title that could have been selected— 
General Bonaparte; but he does 
not give us a reason for this 
opinion. His observations on the 
question of title may be answered 
by the remarks of Lamartine, 
‘He persisted,* says the author of 
the Jlisioire de la Bestauration, 

‘ with an aflectation which his flat- 
terers consider heroic, but which 
history will judge as puerile, because 
it is a misconception of his fortune, 
in exacting the titles of Emperor 
and Majesty, which England, never 
having acknowledged the Empire, 
was not officially bound to give him. 
He appealed 0 to Hcavoii and earth 
against this breach Sf etiquette, 
lie dictated notes .on this trifle, as 
he woGld havG on the conquest 
or the loss of Europe.’ 

Notwithstdradij^j?, however, this 
morbid irritation on the question of 
title, Napoleofi often exhibited him- 
self, and more especially when at 
the Briars, in a m^st amiable mood. 
He liked the family of the Bal- 
combes, who did everything in their 
power to minister to his comfort. 
He w^as especial favourite with the 
young people; and one of the 
daughters (now Mrs. Abell) has 
written a very interesting account 
of his stay amongst them. We 
learn from her book how good-hu- 
mouredly he bore her girlish tricks 
— how she made him bum his 
fingers with hot sealing-wax — how 
hi revenged himself by runningaway 
with her ball-dress — how he played 
at blindman's-buiT, and entered mto 
the spirit of the game as heartily os 
a ohild. ‘ These, ^ says Mr. Forsyth, 
‘are pleasing traits of Napoleon’s 
disposition, and showed that he still 
retained a freshness of heart and 
elasticity of mind which the vicissi- 
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tndcs of his marvellons career and 
his mighty fall had not been able to 
destroy/ 

Soon, however, there were com- 
plaints of the wind, and the rain, 
and the clouds, and the damp of St. 
Helena. But it is beyond the power 
of the British or any other Govern- 
ment to remedy defects of climate 
or temperature. It is very evident 
that Napoleon was surrounded by a 
set of persons who imposed on and 
deceived him. This is over and 
over again related in O'Meara’s 
letters to Mr. Finlaison. Writing 
to this gentleman, in March, 1816, 
he says — *The Admiral’s conduct 
has been most grossly and shamefully 
misrepresented and blackened to him. 
Xhe people ho is surrounded by at 
present give me some faint idea of 
what the court of St. Cloud must 
have been during his omnipotent 
sway. Everything even here is dis- 
guised and mutilated in the repre- 
sentation to him, particularly by 
Montholon.* 

Among those who were about the 
person of the Emperor, there was 
no one, except O’Meara, who had 
done more mischief than Montholon. 
To any whe^has been* familiar with 
the society^ of Baris for the last 
twenty years, tlw character given of 
this man will not appear extraordi- 
nary. Most people famiKar with 
Paris are aware tjat fti 1829 he was 
deeply engaged in commercial spe- 
culations the very Reverse of mR- 
sperdus. The last time we ourselves 
saw him was on the morning of the 
6th of August, 18^, when he ar- 
rived at Boulogne with M. L. N. 
Bonaparte, the present Emperor of 
the French. His demeanour on that 
occasion impressed no one in his fa- 
vour; and his subsequent declara- 
tion before the Court of Peers, that 
he was only aware of the ciiminal 
attempt ten minutes before the 
period of landing at Wimdreux, 
was disbelieved by eveir human 
being, and would have been dis- 
believed, so monstrously improbable 
was it, if even uttered bv a man 
not known as a romancer. u’Meora, 
writing of this man, says, ‘ Napo- 
leon said to him, *Now, Mon- 
tholon, do not bring me back any 
lies as news, as Mar^al Bertrand is 
going to town to-morrow ; and 1 will 
then hear the truth.’* Yet such 


are the men on whose testimony 
we are called upon to brand and 
stigmatise the character of a distin- 
guished British officer. 

We think Mr. Forsyth has con- 
clusively proved that one of the 
principal objects wKSch O’Meara 
had in view was to avenge himself 
upon Gir Hudson Lowe as the eijm- 
posed author of his disgrace. His 
means of accomplishing this were 
to ro-cast his memoranda, suppress- 
ing some passages and altering 
others. That he thift garbled bis 
matter, sacrificing truth, honour, 
and honesty, is proved to demon- 
stration by MjJtf'orsyth. There 
exists, as we beioro stated, a series 
of confidential letters written by 
O’Meara, during a great part of the 
period embraced by his book, in 
which he relates conversations and 
events as they happened : and the 
narrative is obviously taken from 
tho same notes of which he pro- 
fessed afterwards to give to the 
world a true transcript. 

We are thus enabled to compare 
his written and his printed state- 
ments of the same occurrences, and 
the result will show that to gratify 
his malice against Sir H. Lowe he 

ublished a most unfair version of 

is^own notes, «nd that no reliance 
whatever can be placed on his 
veracity. It should als^ be remarked 
that uit most of the conversations 
recorded by O’Meara, Major Gor- 
requer, ^he military secretary of 
the governor, was present. He 
wrote down full minutes of all that 
passed* and he, in almost every 
instance, bears testimony against 
O’Meara. 

It may bo asked who was Sir 
Hudson Lowe. From a fragment of 
an autobiogrimhy^which ho has left, 
and which Mr. "Forsyth publishes, 
we learn that— to use his own 
words — he was bom in the army. 
His father was an Englishman, a 
native of Lincolnshine, who obtained 
a medical appointment with the 
troops that served in Germany dur- 
ing tho seven years’ war. Sir H. 
Lowe was bom in tho town of Gal- 
way, on the 28th July, 1769, and was 
within one month of the age of 
Napoleon. Before he was twelve 
years old he obtained on ensigney 
in tho Devon Militia; in 1787, a 
King’s commission as ensign in the 
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60th. He served at Gibraltar, in 
Corsica', and in Elba. In 1795 he 
was promoted to a company, and 
was soon after appointed deputy- 
judge- advocate to the troops. From 
Elba ho proceeded to Lisbon, and 
to Minorca, ilnd was subsequently 
present at the battle of Alexandria, 
on the 21st March, 1801. His zeal 
and ability in command of tlic out- 
posts on various occasions obtained 
for him this flattering encomium 
from General Moore — ‘ Lowe, when 
you’re at tho^butposts I always feci 
sure of a good night’s rest.’ Through 
the recommendation of Sir John 
Moore, e wafc* 5 y>pointcd to the 
7th Eusiliers, and subsequently was 
sent by the Government on a secret 
mission to Portugal, for the purpose 
of ascertaining the military condi- 
tion and resources of that country. 
On the 31st December, 1803, he was 
appointed lieutenant-colonel of the 
Koval Corsican Kangers, w’hich lie 
hadf raised in the Mediterranean. 
This regiment formed part of Sir 
J. Craig’s expedition to Naples. 
Colonel Low e was present at Capri, 
where he gained much distinction, 
and ho next served under Sir John 
Stuart in Sicily, obtaininjf, on the 
Ist January, 1812, tlic rank of full 
Colonel, so caily as January of tlio 
following ^car, he w'as directed to 
proceed without delay to inspect a 
corps of troops called .the Eiissiaii^ 
German Legion. Having arrived at 
Stockholm, Colonel Low e, pursuant 
to instructions from Lord Cathcart, 
joined that noble lord at the head 
quarters at Kalish. Ho w as pre- 
sent at the hard-fought battle of 
Bautzen, on the 20th and 21st 
May, and it was there, for the first 
time, he saw his future prisoner, 
then in the plenitude of his pow^r, 
and at the head of an immense and 
devoted aimy. In J uly of the same 
year he received instructions to in- 
ject the whole of the levies in 
British pay in the north of Germany, 
amounting to nearly 20,000 men. 
In October he was attached to the 
allied Eussian and Prussian army, 
under the command of Blucher, and 
was with him in every action in 
which he was engaged, from the 
battles of Mdckem and Leipsio 
until the surrender of Paris; and 
when the capital of France was 
entered by the allied army, Colonel 


Lowe brought tho first news of 
Napoleon’s abdication to England. 

Mr. Forsyth lias published the 
most honourable attestations to Sir 
H. Lowe’s merits and services from 
the chief of Blucher ’s staff, General 
Count Gneisenau, and also from 
Blucher himself. Such w^as the 
man wdio was chosen to be governor 
of tho island on which Bonaparte 
was to bo a captive, and if imper- 
turbable sang froid, good temper, 
firmness, and discretion, joined to 
an unimpeachable character, were 
requisites for the oflice, no man in 
tho British army was fitter. On 
entering upon the onerous duty Sir 
H. Lowe received an assurance in 
Lord Liverpool’s name, that if he 
undertook the charge of Bonaparte’s 
person, and continued in that charge 
for three years, ‘ it should not stop 
there.’ Tb(‘ Cliief Justice of the 
King’s Bench, Lord Ellenborough, 
told liim in the royal presence that 
in the execution of tlic important 
duty to be confided to him he might 
rest assured the law would give him 
its support. He had also several 
interviews w ith the Solicitor-Gene- 
ral, Sir Samuel Shepherd, respect- 
ing the acts Parliament to bo 
prepared for the# safe Custody of 
Bonaparte. „ 

®ir H. Lowiea,liis been often 
blamed for placing gentries round 
the dwelling o^ Bonaparte at Long- 
wood. It appoarf, however, that 
tlfia idea origirftited not with him- 
sol^'but with the solicitor-Gen^al. 

1 had (says Sir H. L^pwe) an interview 
writh the Solicitor-Creneral, and endea- 
voured to impress upon liim the neces- 
sity of such stipulations in the act of 
Parliament as might aid me in the dis- 
charge of that part of my instructions. 
His reply to me was very remarkable. 
Be said he considered the danger of any 
unauthorized communication would be 
bust guarded against by means of sen- 
ti’ies. ITie reply, I say, was remarkable, 
because I had not wished to molest Na- 
poleon by placing sentries near hia 
dwelling, and because it shows the law- 
officers of the Grown, to whom I was re- 
ferred, had ideas of much greater rigour 
in the discharge of the duties imposed 
upon me that those 1 had professed. 

This is the man to whom, accord- 
ing to O’Meara, Napoleon applied 
the epithets of Sicilian hangman, 
boja; of a constable, sbirro; of a 
gaoler, of a leader of brigands, and 
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cliief of spies, capo di spioni; .a cap- 
tain of vagabond Corsican deserters ; 
a clerk, scrivano ; a man .who had 
never commanded, or been accus- 
tomed to men of honour. 

From the first moment of seeing 
Sir H. Lowe, Napoleon conceived a 
dislike towards him, and this soon 
ripened into utter aversion. ‘ It is 
not too much to say (remarks Mr. 
Forsyth) that for a long time, if not 
to the end of his life, he hated him 
with a perfect hatred.’ The feeling 
seems to have been an almost in- 
stinctive antipathy, for it displayed 
itself before the newly arrived 
governor had introduced any change 
in the regulations, or done anything 
which could give offence. Bona- 
parte said, that the countenance of 
Sir Hudson Lowe was repulsive to 
him ; and Mr. Forsyth admits that 
his manner was not prepossessing, 
even in the judgment of favourable 
friends. We had not ourselves the 
honour of Sir Hudson Lowe’s per- 
sonal acquaintance; but knowing 
his person well, we can aver that it 
was tlie very reverse of prepossess- 
ing. He was, emphatically, a down- 
looking man, with a slouching air 
and shuffling gait, ifiuch more like 
an attorney’s detk than a military 
officer. ColoneJ J^kson, who knew 
him well, howevw,*sayB hb was a 
man possessutg little of wffiat is 
called manner ; ^ut*he was full of 
kindness, liberality^ and considem- 
tion^for the feelings of others. Jane 
real truth wa^ told by Montholon 
to this officer, wh^n he visited him 
at his Chateau of Fromigny, neEff 
Arpajou in France:— 'Mon cher 
ami,’ said the Frenchman, ‘an angel 
from heaven could not have pleased 
us as Governor of St. Helena.’ 

No doubt, it was irksome to 
Bonaparte to show himself twice a*"- 
day, morning and evening, and 
equally so that any stranger should 
be prevented from seeing him, ex- 
cept with the Governor’s previous 
authority. But the question is, 
whether these precautions were ne- 
cessary, wore indispensably P 

In the month of May, 1816, when 
Lady Loudoun, the wife of the Mar- 
quis of Hastings, was on her return 
home from India, the Governor in- 
vited Bonaparte to dinner ; but this 
civility, however well meant, was 
unavailing, as Napoleon clung te- 


naciously to the title of Emperor, 
and this could not be given him by 
Sir Hudson Lowe. 

The precautions for Napoleon’s se- 
curity were precisely the same under 
Sir Hudson Lowe aa under Sir G. 
Cockburn ; so that his indignation 
against the former was either simu- 
lated or unjust. Napoleon, as” Las 
Casas admits in his journal, allows 
that his conduct to the Governor 
was unjustifiable 

I behaved very ill to him, no doubt 
(said he), and nothing but my present 
situation could excuse me, but I was 
out of humour and could not help it. 
Had such a scena^aken placj at the 
Tuilerios I shoind have felt myself 
bound to make some atonement. ever, 
during the period of my power, did I 
speak harshly to any one without 
afterguards saying something to make 
amends. 

This is, unquestionably, a great 
stretch of Bonaparte’s imagination. 
His language and demeanour were 
often bruliu and ungentlemanlike, 
not merely to his own generals and 
mmisters, but to forcigii ambassa- 
dors. His rudeness to Lord Whit- 
worth was interrupted by the latter 
placing Jiis hand on his sword; and 
liis incivility to Moitemich, and other 
of the foreign ambassadors, is also 
mfltter of recoM. 

Under the date of the ^7th June, 
wo find allusion made to a letter 
written by O’Meara to Major Gor- 
requor, in which this low-hved man 
jests at 4;he expense of his patient, 
that patient being a lady. In J une, 
1816, Colonel (afterwards Lieut.- 
General Sir Henry) Xeating, who 
was on liis way from the Mauritius, 
had an interview with Bonaparte. 
He told Colonel Keating that Eng- 
land would soon have need of him, 
and would remove liim from St. 
Helena : — 

It was impossible (he said) that the 
Bourbons could retain power in France, 
and that recourse must be bad to himself 
or his son, in either •f which cases he 
would be summoned to Europe. He 
said that if his brother Joseph had not 
been a fool (henet) he would have en- 
lightened Spain as he (Napoleon) had 
enlightened France, and then the Bour- 
bons would have had no hold there. 
But, he continued, 1 speak not of my 
brother —the question is about my son ; 
it is he who is iieoessary to France, and 
France will have him, because she can- 
not do without him. People do not 
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want your nonBense about legitimacy. 
All the monarchs of Europe are foob, 
with their legitimacy. That is not com- 
mon sense : the people want no more of 
that. 1 must speak to your Prince 
llegent. He has sense and spirit, and 
would understarfd what 1 have to say to 
him. Europe, and especially France, 
are too enlightened to be caught by the 
stupid nonsense which the old Monarchs 
and their courts talk about legitimacy, 
divine right, the throne, and the altar. 
The less they wish to grant liberty to 
their subjects, the more they must speak 
to them about it, I do not wish it any 
more than they, you may be sure. I 
know well that now-a-days, it requires a 
}^d of iron to rule B^n, but it must be 
gilded, and we must make them believe, 
when we strike them, that they direct 
the blow themselves. It is necessary al- 
ways to talk of liberty, equality, justice, 
and disinterestedness, and never grant 
any liberty whatever. No change of 
system is required, but only a change 
of language, and provided we talk to the 
people of liberty and equality, I answer 
for it that they may be easily oppressed 
and made to pay down to their last 
farthing, without being tempted to rise 
in insurrection, or feeling really any dis- 
content. 

These are remarkable adiaissions, 
and will by-and-bye do more to de- 
stroy the prestige of Bonapartism in 
France than even tUb sway of the 
Emperor Bonis Napoleon, 

In July, 1816, Sir H. ^iowe dis- 
covered tliat letters were brought* 
to the island contrary to the provi- 
sions of the act of Farliamcnt, by 
the servants of persons arriving in 
an official capacity. Some of the 
letters in question were brought hj 
the valet de chambro of Baron 
Sturmer, who had been fourteen 
years in the French service, and ac- 
companied Joseph Bonaparte to 
Spain. The danger that might arise 
from communications of tnis kind 
will bo obvious to the meanest capa- 
city. But the governor, while in- 
forming Lord Bathurst, resorted to 
no extraordjinar^ precautions. 

At the time that Napoleon and 
his suite were thus illegally receiv- 
ing letters, the ex-emperor himself 
admitted that the British Govern- 
ment could not remedy the continual 
privation in the island of objects of 

the er-emperor and the 
governor were at open war, it is not 
to be supposeO that the suite of Na- 


poleon agreed amongst themselves. 
There can be no doubt as to the 
unhappy terms on which the French 
lived with each other at ^ngwood. 
Lieutenant, now Lieuten^t-Colonel 
Jackson, who resided some time 
there with the orderly officer, says, 
‘ the court of Longwood, like the 
entourage of more powerful sove- 
reigns, was not free nx)m jealousies, 
envy, and much uncharitableness. 
Bertrand and Montholon were never 
on friendly terms, while Montholon 
andGourgaud were at openly avowed 
enmity. The two laaies, Mdmes. 
Bertrand and de Montholon only 
interchanged formal calls once or 
twice a year. 

On July the 10th, 1816, we find 
a letter of O’Meara to Sir Thomas 
itoade, in which are these passages : 

‘ TJiey (meaning Montholon andCo.) 
are sufficiently malignant to impute 
all these things (enumerating com- 
plaints about the supply of meat, 
wine, &c.) to the Governor, instead 
of setting them down as being owing 
to the neglect of Balcombo’s people. 
JEvery little circumstance is carried 
directly to Bonaparte, with every 
aggravation that malignity and false* 
hood can suggeit to evil d'^osed and 
canheted minds* Contrast this with 
the published Vgit^Jfom St Helena, 

In Aumast, 1816, Sir H. Lowe 
had one or his^five iflterviews with 
Napoleon, priiicipaBy with a view of 
mating known tp him the rude and 
unrtdy conduct of General Bertrand. 
Bonaparte of course tbok the part of 
Bertrand, when Sir* Hudson, with 
great dignity said, ‘ I am a subject 
of a free government. Every kind 
of despotism and tyranny I hold in 
abhorrence, and I wUl repel every 
accusation of my conduct in this 
rpspect as a calumny.’ 

In September, 1816, Sir Hud- 
son Lowe forwarded to Earl Bath- 
urst a letter of O’Meara’s, which 
stated that Bonaparte made him an 
offer of 6000f. yearly, in addition to 
his allowance from the British Go- 
vernment, whereupon the doctor 
asked to «be allowed a similar snm 
to that oilered him by Bonaparte. 
In observing upon this letter to 
Lord Bathurst, Sir H. Ijowe said 
that, having had experience of 
O’Meara’s zeal and useful informa- 
tion he felt induced to solicit consi- 
deration to his claim. 
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A great outcry made in 
O’Meara’s book, and in the volumos 
of Gourgaud; Montholon, &c.. be- 
cause Napoleon sold some of his 
plate to be broken up, ostensibly to 
provide a larger supply of what 
Lord Coke quaintly calls ‘ victual ;* 
but this after all was but a pretence, 
for Sir H. Lowe had fixed the ex- 
penses of Longwood at 12,0002. a 
year, which sum was 40002. a year 
more than his Government had 
authorized him to allow. The ob- 
vious way to have had more ‘ pro- 
vend’ at command would have been 
to dismiss some of the large retinue 
of fifty-five persons, all of whom 
insisted upon luxuries. But in thus 
acting they would have deprived 
themselves of a grievance, and this 
was not their cue. 

On the 8th J uly , 1816, Sir Charles 
Stuart, the British ambassador at 
Paris, informed Lord Castlereagh 
that ho had received intelligence that 
one Carpenter, an American citizen, 
was eqi^ping a fast-sailing vessel 
in the BLudson river, for the pur- 
pose of facilitating the escape of 
Bonaparte^ from St. Helena. In 
consequenoe of this, ICC. de Eichelieu 
induced Sir C. Stuart to recommend 
that apparent Seqp^ty should not 
lead to a relaxation of ^ vigilant 
system. And it is the teeth of 
these suggestions and recommenda- 
tions that people complain of the 
viriknee of Sir H. Lowe. ^ 

To read O’Meara’s Voice, one 
would suppose that the suite of the 
ox-Emperor were all martyrs and 
injured innocents. In his private 
correspondence with Finlaison, how- 
ever, O’Meara states the whole 
party, with the exception of one or 
two, to be the greatest gluttons and 
epicures he ever saw. 

Under date of November 6, 1816, 
O’Meara says, in his Voice, that Sir 
Hudson desired him to write an 
opinion on the health of Bonaparte, 
cautioning him, that in writing it he 
must bear in mind that the life of 
one man was not to be pu# in com- 
petition with tho mischief he might 
cause were he to get loose — ^that 
Bonaparte had been a curse to the 
worl(L.,and had caused the loss of 
many thousands of lives. No hint 
or trace of this appears in O’Meara’s 
private letters, or in any of the 
papers of Sir H. Lowe, and it rests 


entirely on the unsupported asser- 
tion of O’Meara, in a work written 
many years afterwards, when his 
object was to vilify as much as pos- 
sible the character of 4;he Governor. 

In the middle of November, 1816, 
Sir H.Lowe discovered a clandestine 
correspondence, which led to the 
arrest of Las Casas and his ultimate 
removal from the island. Previous 
to his leaving. Las Casas admitted 
that the state of Bonaparte’s mind 
was one of great irritation, that he 
must be looked on as a sick man, 
and great allowances made for him. 
Having made fSis admission, he 
wont on to say, that the suite of the 
ex-emperor were all more irritable 
and more ready to believe evil than 
ho was himself. In truth, every 
effort made by tho Governor for the 
comfort of his prisoner was miscon- 
strued. In November, 1817, Sir 
Hudson sent some excellent coffeo 
to Longwood, thinking it would bo 
acceptable. So it was considered 
by Bonaparte himself, but Montho- 
lon calls it an inexplicable idea of 
performing an act of politeness, and 
lie intimates that Cipriani, tho 
maitre-d’hotel, suspected that the 
coffee might be poisoned, and would 
nof use it unfll it had been sub- 
mitted to a variety of tosfs. Cipri- 
ani, he says, thought mo mad when 
f put tne case into his charge to be 
used by the chief cook. This inci- 
dent shows how perverted were tho 
minds of the French at St. Helena, 
and how difficult it was to pleaso 
persohs so disposed to miscon- 
strue the commonest act of polite- 
ness. 

Many have doubted, though 
we have never been of the num^ 
ber, whether Napoleon ever had 
really on intention of invading Eng- 
land; but in January, 1817, ho 
stated to O’Meara, who records tho 
circumstance in a letter to Sir H. 
Lowe, that it was hi! firm intention 
to invade England, and to head tho 
expedition himself. To the same 
person he boasted of the exact in- 
formation he obtained from Eng- 
land. He stated that the emigrants 
were on all occasions Ini best infor- 
mers, and that he paid’ at times as 
largo a sum as 20002. and 3000?. per 
month to a lady of high rank, who 
sent him regular accomits of all he 
desired to knojv. Speakmg of Pel- 
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tier, lie said, * he was a polieeon, a 
hHccone, a man who would write 
anything for money and for any- 
body. He offered me a hundred 
times to chan|S[e his style and write 
for mo. Several of the editors of the 
English newspapers made similar 
offers, but I did not then attach 
sufficient importance to it. Not so 
the Bourbons. In 1814 the editor 
of the Times wrote for them, and 
was paid about 3000/. annually, be- 
sides taking a great number of 
copies.’ 

Ilie pamphlet of a man named 
Santini, aporter ofTBonaparte’s closet 
at St. Helena, produced a consider- 
able impression in London in 1817. 
We now learn that this was written 
by Colonel Maceroni, an officer who 
had served under Murat. 

Lord Amherst, our ambassador to 
China, arrived at St. Helena on the 
27th June. Sir Hudson was glad 
to avail himself of his presence to 
introduce any amelioration into 
the situation of Bonaparte, which, 
on conversation, it mirfit appear 
advisable to allow. Lord Am- 
herst did not obtain an mterviow 
with him until the evening before 
his departure, when he entered 
most fully into evefy subject, i^ast 
and preseht, resp^ecting his situation 
on the island: Lord Amherst told 
Sir Hudson Lowe that Napoleon 
had made bitter complaints, and he 
asked him whether he ough* to make 
them known to the Prince Eegent 
and Ministers. Sir Hudson said 
that he wished him to make known 
all that Bonaparte had mentioned, 
upon w'hich Lord Amherst replied, 

* In such case, sir, I shall think it 
my duty, as an honest man, to say 
at the same time I consider them 
unfounded.’ Soon after the Voice 
from St. Helena appeared, in 1822, 
Sir Hudson Lowe wrote to Lord 
Amherst, and called his attention to 
certain misre^esentations in the 
book, upon which Lord Amherst, 
who was then at Montreal, replied 
that he did not use the expression, 
nor anything like the expression, 
attributed to nim. 

Before Las Casas had left, Napo- 
leon obtained an order for all that 
he had left in England, without 
giving him any real security, or even 
parting with a single article of those 
valuable personals of which it was 


known that the ex-emperor was 
possessed. 

In August, 1817, Bonaparte quar- 
relled with Gourgaud, and they did 
not speak for more than a fortnight. 
Gourgaud at this time expressed 
himself strongly to Count Balmain, 
the Eussian commissioner, in disap- 
probation of the mode in which Bo- 
naparte had conducted himself to- 
wards Sir H. Lowe personally, and 
observed that had he been in the 
Governor’s situation he would have 
confined them more closely. He 
(i.e. Sir H. Lowe) has good right to 
complain. 

O’Meara observes in his Voice, 
‘ that there was not enough to keep 
a good table,’ yet he also states that 
they used thirty pounds of beef in 
soup every day, which was boiled 
down to rags. 

It has been said* that Napoleon 
could not take exercise. If lie did 
not take exercise it was his own 
fault, as he had twelve miles of range 
in which he might ride or drive. 
We must say, having conscientiously 
gone through the volumes, that the 
Governor exhibited p nervoud 
anxiety to furAish everything on a 
liberal scale, and in every mode and 
manner so to^ uerjbrm his strict 
duty as pot unnecessarily to give 
annoyance or .pain. * Many of the 
little complaints which the ex-em- 
peror made might have been put 
rigfrt in a moment if Napoleon.had 
not resolutely determined to hold 
no personal intercourse with the 
Governor. It is no doubt a painful 
and a humiliating thing to see 

The queller of the Nations 
Now daily squabbling o’er disputed 
rations ; 

but the fault was not Sir Hudson 
Lowe’s, but Bonaparte’s, and we 
may well say with Byron — 

Weep to perceive him mouniing as he 
dines. 

O’er curtailed dishes, and o’er stinted 
wines ; 

O’er petty quarrels, upon petty things; 
Is this thq man who scourged or feasted 
kings ? 

Behold the scales on which his fortune 
hangs — 

A surgeon’s statement, and an earl’s 
harangues. 

A bust delayed, a book refused, can 
shake 

The sleep of him who kept the world 
awake. 
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In February, 1818, the ill treatment 
which Gourgaud experienced induced 
him to apply for permission to leave 
the island. He lived miserably, and, 
to use his own words, like a dog ; 
seldom saw Bonaparte ; and having 
declined to receive 12,000 francs from 
the ex-Emperor as a pecuniary obli- 
gation, was refused a loan of 200/. 
or 300/. by Bertrand. As he was 
quite penniless. Sir Hudson Lowe 
sent him an order on his own 
banker, in London for 100/. 

The third and last volume con- 
tains an account of O’Meara’s dis- 
obedience of orders — of his expul- 
sion from the mess of the 66th 
Regiment— of the discovery of a 
clandestine correspondence, impli- 
cating Mr. Balcombo and others, 
— and of his dismissal from tho 
navy. 

The letter of Mr. Croker, in which 
the dismissal was conveycwl, is an 
admirable production, and we re- 
gret wo cannot print it at length. In 
a letter to the Admiralty, O’Meara 
had stated — ‘ that Sir Hudson 
Lowe had made to hnn observations 
on tho benefit which would result 
to Europe frofti the death of Napo- 
leon, of whicli events he spoke in a 
manner which, con«idcringhis situa- 
tion and mine, wftst^^cmiarly dis- 
tressing to mo.' • • 

It is impossible, 8|,y8 Mr. Crokor, 
to doubt the meaning which this 
passage was intended to convey, ani 
my lorSs can as dittle doubt that 
the insinuation is a^ca^umnious false- 
hood; but if it were true, it was 
your bounden duty not to have lost 
a moment in communicating it to 
the Admiral on the spot, to the 
Secretaiy of State, or to their Lord- 
ships. Either the charge is in the 
last degree false and calumnious, or 
you can have no possible excuse for 
having suppressed it. In either 
case, my Lords consider you to be an 
improper person to continue in his 
Majesty’s service, and they have 
directed your name to be erased 
from the list of naval Burgeqps ac- 
cordingly. 

There is little new in the account 
contained in the last volume of the 
progress of Napoleon’s fatal illness 
and death. On this part of the 
volume, therefore, it is unnecessary 
to dwell, "^en Sir Hudson Lowe 


was informed of the expected event 
— ‘ Well, gentlemen,’ said ho to 
Major Gorrequer and Mr. Henry, 

* ho was England’s greatest enemy, 
and mine, too ; but I forgive him 
everything. On the death of a great 
man like him, we should only feel 
deep concern and regret.* 

From a perusal of these volumes, 
%vo arrive at tho conclusion that 
Napoleon was uncK^ual to the task 
of bearing adversity with dignity, or 
even with resignation. Ho con- 
tended (to use the words of La- 
marline, quoted by Mr. Forsyth), 
with adversity as j^it had been a 
human oflence, and in that struggle 
he resorted to quibble, to trick, 
to misrepresentation, and false- 
hood, to make men believe that he 
was.tlio victim of malice and of per- 
secution. 

Napoleon was unfortunate in tho 
choice of his companions in exile. 
They were his mere instruments— 
the puppets of his will, and they be- 
came accomplices in his system of 
trickery and deceit. We agree with 
Mr. Forsyth in thinking that Napo- 
leon outraged Sir H. Low'o with 
every species of insult. His con- 
stant habit was to speak of him in 
epithets which no gentleman should 
use, and, we regret to say, with an 
habitual disregard of truth. 

Afl to Sir Hudson Lowe* like most 
men who have done their duty, and 
have become unpopular in doing it, 
lie was neglected by t#e Government 
he served. The only rew'ard ho 
received, was the commandorship of 
the forces at Ceylon. He died in 
1844, in the 75th year of his ago, 
and so poor that he left no provision 
for his unmarried daughter. Under 
these circumstances, the late Sir R. 
Peel recommended Miss Lowe for 
a small pension, which at the time 
was at his disposal, in recognition 
of the services of her father. 

'It only remains to ua to say that 
Mr. Forsyth has executed his task 
with care and circumspection, and, 
on the whole, very creditably. Now 
and again the stylo appears a little 
pompous and prosy— ‘something like 
the summing up of a judge in an 
important case— but tho editor is 
careful and conscientious, though 
Bomew'hattoo judicial in his manner 
and mode of treatment. | 
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MY FIRST NIGHT IN THE JUNGLE. 

By Captain llABDBABaAiN. 


M an is indeed the creature of 
circumstance ! thought 1, as 1 
sat, one evening in July, lounging 
on a sofa in the nandsome drawmg- 
room of mv Club, with the current 
number of Fraser in my hand. 
Here am I with shiny boots on, 
reading over a little sketch of ono 
of mv last nights in the jungle, and 
wonaering at its fervour as if I Cad 
never felt what I there described ! 
Ten to ono another eighteen 
months I shall again be enjoying 
meditation and moonlight in a simi- 
lar situation, and then shall have as 
great difficulty in realizing this arti- 
ficial ‘ life in London !* And these 
serious elderly gentlemen around 
me, who are devouring the evening 
apers with the assistance of their 
ouhle glasses, what adventures and 
hair-breadth ’scapes may they have 
not passed through in a long career? 
all lorgottcn now as though such 
occurrences had never been. In the 
reverie occasioned by these reflec- 
tions, my eyes fixed thdmselves on 
a veiy major-ish elder in a black 
stock, whom I forthwith diverted of 
his M'ttfLce, and arrayed in scarlet, 
with sword in hand, at the head of 
his company, on the * retreat to Co- 
runna,’ when I was abashed to per- 
ceive that he was eyeing me over 
his glasses, as^f ho thought 1 had 
dined; so I retired into the library, 
carrying my thoughts with me, and 
commenced this ^etch of my first 
night in the jungle. 

‘The country is so dried up at 
this time of the year that game is 
always scarce, but the moon is within 
two days of the full, if you would 
like to sit up at night, sir P and I 
know of a little pool about a koss 
off, in the midst of the jungle, and 
if it is not dried up yet, you would 
get many shots were.’ Bussassa 
the Shicaree thus delivered himself 
to his youthful employer, Ensign 
Hardborgain, in reply to his lamen- 
tations that his first expedition into 
the jungle would probably be boot- 
less, three out of his five Jays’ leave 
having expired without having seen 
anythmg larger than a Muntjak. 


‘ What ! to sit up all night long 
in the midst of the jungle P’ 

‘Yes, sir, we do it — we village 
Shicarees. Before 1 was re^arly 
taken into service by a gentleman, 
1 lived in the village of Grouldacope, 
near the pool of water I have been 
speaking about, and always sat up 
on moonlight nights by that water. 
Deer and hog abound, and I gene- 
rally got a shot at one or the other; 
sometimes a tiger, bear, or cheetah, 
came down, but only having my 
matchlock, I never interfered with 
them since my brother was killed, 
five years ago ; — he fired at a tiger, 
which jumped on him, and killed 
him on the spot.’ 

‘ Let us go and see the place, at 
any rate,’ said Hardbargain; and 
we were on our legs again, and, with 
guns sloped over our shoulders, and 
stiffened limbs from a twelve-miles 
walk over rough ground in intolera- 
bly hot weather, walked ourselves 
supple again. 

It was about mid^y when w© 
suddenly passed out*of the shady 
forest, and stood on the margin of 
the pool, 0^ ijote properly speak- 
ing, pfiddle. Yes, a large puddle 
of very dirty water, smelling very 
much of cattle, and trodden all 
*xound and About by innumerable 
hoofs — cows, buffaloes, calve#, sheep, 
and goats, had ^ left their marks 
w ithout number ; but among all this 
kneaded mud, a practised eye would 
detect the pointed, game -looking 

2 * of Samber and spotted deer, 
s of a slide on the slippery 
clay here, and the deep hole there, 
where the heavy had 

sunk up to the Imce in the soft mud, 
while he slaked a two days’ thirst. 

Pigs too, large and sm^, told the 
tale of a sounder in the neighbour- 
hood. The fore foot of a hyena, so 
large and round that it might have 
been mistaken for a leopard’s, was 
there, but the Shicaree’s eye would 
have known the beast at once for the 
cowardly hyena, when he looked for 
the hinJ foot, and saw it was only 
half the size, even if the unretractile 
claw had not left its impression. 

t Stag canying antlers. 


Foot-mark. 
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‘ Yak ! here we have a pugg worth Ladies, pardon mo— I am a mono- 

loojping at — last night’s — a good maniac, ^ever did day pass so 
span across it; the owner of that slowly: the sun appeared stationary, 
had a double object in view here, blazing away, just overhead, as it 
Well, enough of puggs. Where never did since the days of Joshua, 

should we post ourselves for this As sleep was impossible, I took 
night-watch mg P’ my gun, jumped into the pit, and 

Hero is a circular hole in the renoarsed my part; peering out 

ground, about a yard deep. A little cautiously, and taking deadly aim 

straw, and a handful of charcoal at imaginary Samber or hog; and 

ashes, show that some one has spent even perhaps presumed to carry out 

a night in it — a successful night too, in imagination a shot at a tiger; but 

for twelve paces off is a heap of half- when I heard his roars, and thought 

digested grass. A Samber was yra?- of the death I had heard of in the 

locked, there two days ago, and his morning, I was glad to change him 

skin is drying in the village. Why at once, and compound for a more 

may we not have as much luck P modest prize in the Shape of a stag, 

‘ Sir,* said Bussassa, * I can pro- only a very large one with immense 

mise good luck if you will give mo horns. Then, again, I was for the 

half a rupee, and let me go and tiger, who should drop dead to 

make Poojah^ for you to the jungle the right barrel, but yielded him 

God. The Dewul f is not tar off, up again when I remembered that 

and a man can bo sent back to the I was a bad shot, 

tent meanwhile, for some dinner If I felt confident, I could shoot, 
for you.* and if not, I could determine not to 

Itardbargain’s Christian scruples molest him. At any rate I should 
against Poojah were great, and Bus- like him to come. I would measure 

sassa was ^s emphatic in favour of the distance from his puggs to the 

that act ofpropitiation, pit — eighteen paces I I think I 

* Bussassa, 1 am a Christian, and could kill him at that distance, 
of course don*t believe in your jun- I had begn building ‘ castles in 

f ie God, but i^yov, cbooSe to make the air* till the sun rcmly had got a 

*oojah, there is nothing to prevent good slant — ^half-past four, at least, 
you.* * when Bussassa's long thin logs could 

‘What is the use 'ifTwy making be seen among the bamboo*, and 
Poojah ? I am notf going to slioot — presently he stalked out Jrom the 

you don’t allow me the man who lungle: atWl, spare, serious, weather- 

shoots must make the Ifoojah, or it * oeaten Shicaroe. You could have 

is no u^e. I con make it in your* guessed the history of his life from 

name.* • his appearance. I wish, fbr the 

‘ Pooh, pooh ! send Jbo the tent at sake of my lady readers (and I 
once for a loaf of bread and a bottle flatter myself that I have some), 
of beer — they wont have time to that I could describe his dress : but 
cook anything — and a blanket.’ the truth must be told, and ho was 

My horsc-keepor, who had carried almost as naked as truth. He did 
a gun, in company with a villager, not rejoice in much that was adveii- 
started off at once for the tent, titious — he had a cap on, however, 
which was not more than six miles that I am auite certain of, and a 
distant, ’cross country. Bussassa waist-belt that supported a very 
asked leave to go to the village flabby-looking leather pouch, which 
about a mile off, and I was left containod powder, baUs, tobacco, 
alone under a clump of bamboos, to and pawn-soparee.^ ^ 
enjoy a nap. He was, as I said before, a weather- 

A nap ! a youth of nineteen wait- beaten man, with a close-fitting 
ing with impatience for snnsetf and leather skull-cap, deep furrows down 
the moon to rise, on his first night his cheeks, and crowa feet round his 
* watching a pool,’ would be as eyes, the effects of years spent con- 
much inclined to sleep as he would tending with the fierce glare of a 
be at the same age waiting for his tropiem sun. A restless eye ever 
sweethearts running along the ground, through 

• To offer aacrifioe. ♦ Sacred edifice. 

t Betel-nut leaf and quicklime, for chewing, 
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the trees, or along the sides of the 
distant liills ; a wide awake eye, in 
short. ^Neither beard nor whisker 
had he, but as compensation for the 
absence of these signs of virility, 
he petted a pair of the most dgantic 
iron grey moustaches, which curled 
up and round again in a way that 
would strike envy and astonishment 
to the heart of the most ferocious 
militia officer in England. 

1 can remember nothing else re- 
markable in the appearance of 
Bussassa, except that liis knees 
slightly knuckled over through the 
wear and tear of time and excessive 
exercise : and4he calves of his legs, 
such as they were, for tlie same 
reasons had got up just behind the 
knee, under which the leg was of 
the same thickness to the ancle — ^he 
had a tendency also to go in the 
ten don- A chi lies: but notwithstand- 
ing these slight blemishes, a band 
of linen tied tight round each ancle 
to comfort thcad back sinews, and a 
sash hound tightly about his loins, 
few gentlemen now after the grouse 
in the Highlands would be able to 
walk with Bussassa of Dharwar, as 
he 'w as in the days I write of. 

We walked into the shade, and 
sat down on a bank of hard red clay, 
carpetted an iiv^h thick with dry 
bamb«o leaves; I to examine the 
workmamship of Bussassa’s match- 
lock, and he to smoke, out of a pipe 
made on the spot of a teak leaf, 
which he curica up pito a funnel,* 
and charged with tobacco from the 
ouch. I handed him a cap, which 
c placed on a stone with a little 
bit of old rag round it, and a pinch 
of gunpowder, and giving it a smart 
tap with another stone, the rag w'as 
smoking, and tlie pipe ignited from 
it. If ever man enjoyed the weed, 
it was Bussassa— he appeared to 
drink it; with both his hands round 
his mouth and pipe, he guarded the 
escape of the iragrant smoke w ith 
jealous care. Iwo little white 
columns poured out of his nostrils, 
and the leaf was exhausted and cast 
away. 

7(^6 this operation was going 
6n, 1 had his matchlock in mj 
hands, which, for the sake d mj 
gun-admiring reader, I will describe. 

Imprimis, ]t was rather longer than 
a garden-rake, bound to the stock 
at threa equal distances along the 


barrel by bands of iron, slightly bell- 
mouthed, gauge twenty. The pan, 
for it was not on ihc pej’cussion 
principle be it remembered, was 
formed on a large dab of black bees- 
wax plas tolled on the side of the 
stock whose ,the look should be, and 
embosseefim over with redj seeds. 
The touch-hole was guar<J)#d, and 
the powder in the pan prei^ved by 
another little dot of ww^ which 
could be removed wheiSme gun 
was to be fired. TheJIcTO and 
trigger were one piece of Mili in the 
shape of an S, which w’^ent throi^h 
the stock perpendicularly behind 
the barrel, and worked on a pin 
running through from 6ide Side, 
as tho screw does that our 

lock plates. The upper '^d of 
the S was split, and held in iisjaws 
the match, a piece of cotton cord 
saturated with nitre. 

It was an uncomfortable-looking 
gun, but Bussassa was attached to 
it, and declared it could kill an ele- 
phant. As it wanted atk hour and 
a half of sun-set, and we had 
nothing to do, Bussassa proposed 
that w'e should go and see the 
‘ Dewul,* tho residence of the jungle 
god, who# was by all accounts a 
peiTect hrich to ^hicarees who 
treated him civijly — a present of a 
cocoa-nut axil bunch of plantains 
always ensuring^ a shot at hog or 
deer. Moreover, there was a 
tigerish nullaff he wanted to show 
^mo, where he had sat up and killed 
a tiger from a tree last yeaf : and by 
the time we came back the horse- 
keeper would have arrived with tho 
things he was sent for. 

A quarter of an hour's walk along 
a winmng cattle path brought us to 
the reedy bonks of a dry water- 
course, which we descended ; a cool 
but gloomy spot, even when the 
sun was high, for the overhanging 
banks were lined with tall bamboos, 
which nearly met overhead: but at 
this hour of the day, with a slanting 
evening sun, its silence and gloom 
were most impwssive. The bed of 
the jiullah was irregular and sandy» 
out of which at intervals the band 
rock appeared, foming here and 
there natural basins. One of them 
still held water, although choked 
with decaying masses of (mad leaves. 

We su^nsed a peacock with a 
gaudy train, who was drinking: he 
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startled us as mucli as we frightened 
him, when he sprang up, beating 
the still air with his heavy wings. 
Sven the little birds here appeared 
timid ; everything alive was on its 
guard, all eyes and ears, feeling the 
influence of the place. Nor was it 
a neighbourhood to loiter in: the 
two figures that moved round the 
water can*ied tJieir guns at the ready ^ 
and shortly disappeared as they 
came — in silence. 

A few minutes more along the 
cattle-path brought us to a clear 
spot, where another path crossed, 
and at the junction of the four, 
under a tamarind tree, I was intro- 
duced to the divinity. 

The Dewul was formed of four 
large slabs of stone, one forming the 
ba^, two the sides, and the fourth 
covering it in. A raised dais of 
baked clay occupied the back of 
this kennel, and on the dais Sawmy 
himself was respectfully pointed out 
to me . I could not see the idol very 
distinctly, but it appeared to me 
much the size of a monkey. He 
was veiy black and very shiny; 
round his neck he wore a wreath of 
— no, they were a kind of marigold. 
At his feet w^re deposited a bunch 
of plantains, and broken cocoa- 
nut. Bussassa went down flat on 
his face, and oriefl4u1; in a lu^- 
brious voice ‘ Hitniman.’ Sa I did 
not wish him to seg me*laughing, I 
turned my back, and scrolled slowly^ 
away; ^e joined me almost imm(^- 
diately, and we Inado the best of 
our way home to the; water. 

We were disappointed on our 
return to find no signs of the people 
from the tent. Bussassa relieved liis 
feelings with another teak-leaf of 
tobacco, and to encourage me for 
an interview with a tiger gave me 
the particulars of his mother’s 
death. 

' You see those stones there, 
built in a circle, on the bank oppo- 
site, under that old tree P That was 
the place he was killed in — no one 
has ever sat there since. I Was 
sitting with him. It was gn the 
night of a full moon. The tiger 
was moving round tiie water, and 
came right towards us— he either 
saw or smelt us, for when about 
three padSs bfif, he stood, and began 
to growl: my brother fired, and 1 
scrambled out of the pit, as the 


tiger fixed his teeth in my brother’s 
neck. I spent the rest of that 
night up a tree, and was very ill 
and mad next day. This scar on 
my leg was done then.’ 

All this was told with the iCost 
absurd sang froid^ considering that 
he was sitting within sight of the 
spot ; but Shicarees are real philo- 
sophers. 

* The cattle are coming to drink,’ 
said Bussassa in explanation, as the 
short grunting bellow of buffaloes, 
bleating of sheep and goats, and the 
noise of many running quadrupeds 
fell upon the car: and out of an 
opening in the jungle, on the other 
side of the water, poured a living 
stream of thirsty cattle and goats. 
The huffs throw up their noses and 
stood motionless when they caught 
sight of us, and then twirling round, 
cocked their tails, and rushed head*’ 
long away, crashing through Cfnij 
impediment like wnd things. ^1^ 
two herdsmen, who were singing 
loudly in the jungle, as they brougln 
up the roar of their charge, were 
silenced in a moment, making sure 
the cattle had seen a tiger; but 
Bussassa ealling out explained the 
case, while* the buffaloes, who had 
wheeled round again at a respoctM 
distaiice, advanced slowly and hesi* 
tatingly, with their heads cp and 
horns back, squinting down their 
noses at us most ominously. 

Confidence was restored when 
their guar(|ians came up, and 1 
looked begrudgingly on them as 
they occupied the whole pool, and 
bid fair to suck it dry. 

Ihe herdsmen and Bussassa were 
holding a conference, when I was 
gratified by the approach of my 
horsekeeper and the village man, 
who were coming along at a round 
trot to show their zeal. 

The horsekeeper unfastened the 
blanket which was tied round his 
shoulders, from which fell a towel, 
containing a bottle of beer, a small 
loaf of bread, and an English leU 
ter I which had been forwarded by 
an attentive friend in cantonment. 
Yes, an English letter, crossed wd 
recrossed, from a dear relative* 
Shicaree as 1 was, 1 retired for 
the moment, and greedily devoured 
its contents, and my mind wai in 
England again. Mothers and sis- 
ters will u^erstand thW.t 
L 2 
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The little pool was of the consis- 
tence of pea-soup when the cattle 
were driven off home to the village. 
I made my dinner of bread and 
beer, while my comrade cat a couple 
of t)lack indigestible-looking soft 
flat cakes, with some black sugar 
like treacle, and drank from the 
pool ! 

The sun was going down as we 

S pread the blanket in the pit, and 
ussassa tipped the muzzles of my 
guns with chiinam.* Side by side 
we sat, silent as mutes — there was 
no alloy to the happiness of that 
hour. 

Our first visitants w'ere the mon- 
keys, wdio were whooping and 
springing from branch to branch, 
lighting, shrieking, and chattering ; 
a red republic they were, w'ithout 
order or authority among them : 
might w as right, and that was de- 
cided by length of teeth. IJow'n 
they flopped one after the other, 
some w ith children hanging round 
their necks, some in pairs agreeing 
indiflercntly ; some confirmed old 
bachelors, friendly to none. A 
young man-about-town, or gentish- 
looking monkey, with his evo on 
the other sex, w^ould drop from a 
branch, and commence showing off 
and ingratiating ^himself into the 
good graces of a quiet young mother 
with an infant, when whop w^ould 
come down a great fellow and start 
him up the next tree with a flea in 
liis ear: who was no sooner safe from 
immediate vengeance than he would 
relieve his wounded pride by chat- 
tering a volley of abuse at the tall 
bully, upon w’hich tall bully would 
skim up after him, to pay him out ; 
and then commenced a race and 
steeple chase, such rash leaps, such 
drops from branch to branch, that 
the lookers on could remain neutral 
no longer, but joined in the hunt, 
chasing the chaser or the chased in 
dolicious confusion. 

When thagr were tired of this 
sport, they dropped from the trees 
in twos and threes, and trotted on 
all fours up to the water, and on 
their knees and hands sucked their 
fill. 

Then we had a flock of peafowl to 
look at, and jungle-fowl, all su- 


premely iraorant of our presence: 
till the wiades grew deep, when 
they retired as the broad red moon 
rose over the tree-tops — ^like a great 
cheese. As she mounted higher, 
and the last traces of sunlight va- 
nished, she grew paler and brighter, 
and soon appeared like a disc of 
burnished silver, flooding the scene 
with her fairy light. 

The stars were almost quenched ; 
and as the eye returned from tho 
deep blue, limitless expanse of ether, 
and rested on tho glistening foliage 
of the feathery bamboos, all at play 
in the breeze, you might fancy you 
heard chords of dolicious melody 
floating through the air — the music 
of ilie spheres ! 

I began to repeat to myself: — 

The moon shines bright : — In such a 
night as this. 

When the sweet wind did gently kiss 
the trees. 

And they did make no noise ; in such a 
night, 

Troilus, methinks, mounted the Trojan 
walls. 

And sigh’d his soul toward the Grecian 
tents, 

Where Oressid lay that night. 

Jn such a night 

Did Tlusbe fe^hrfully o’ertfip tho dew ; 
And saw the lion’s shadow ore himself, 
And ran dismay’d ifway. 

^ ^ * In such a night 
Stood lAdo with a Mallow in her hand, 
Upon the wfld ^*a-banks, and waved 
her love 

*To come again ^to Carthage. 

' .In Buch*a night 

Medea gather’d the enchanted herbs, 
That did renew Cld'iEson. 

In such a night 
Did Jessica steal from the wealthy Jew ; 
And with an unthrifb love did run from 
Venice, 

As far as Belmont. 

And in such a night 
Did young Lorenzo swear he loved her 
well ; 

Stealing her soul with many vows of 
faith, 

And ne’er a true one. 

And in such a night 
Did pretty Jessica, like a little shrew. 
Slander her love, and he forgave it her. 
*««**• 

As I concluded these lines, I im- 
pulsively turned round to realize 
• pretty Jessica,' but the charm was 


* Lime. It is necesaaiy that the sight of a gon should be white, in order to see 
it after sun^t. 
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rudely broken as my eye rested on 
Bussassa’s leather SKulIcap, shining 
in the moonlight ; his head was on 
his breast, arms folded, legs out- 
stretched, and each toe standing out 
stiff and distinct from its neighbour, 
one of his great toes wrapped round 
with a bit of rag to solace it ; for a 
bauble thorn had wounded it in the 
morning. 

Bussassa was a good man and 
true, but by no manner of means a 
pleasant substitute for the ideal ‘ J es- 
sica.’ I revenged myself on him by 
giving him a poke under the fifth 
rib, which woke him at once ; he, 
however, assured me in a whisper 
that he had never been asleep. 

After carefully raising his eyes 
above the pit, ho took a searchmg 
scrutiny around, and then lowered 
his head, and commenced untying 
an old pink calico handkerchief. I 
was rather surprised to see some 
bits of a broken cocoa-nut and a 
small bunch of plantains drop out ; 
he peeled a plantain, and holding it 
in his doubtful fingers, politely 
offered it to me. I excused myself, 
and peeled and ate another, while 
Bussassa helped himself. 

‘ Oh, we ara certain to get a shot; 
Huniman will be yery glad because 
you made * poojoh’ |a^him : 1 am 
nothing — but English •gentle- 

man ! Oh ! it’s a great honour for 
him, without doubtt’ 

*1 make pooiahP’ I indignantly# 
exclaimed. ‘ Whjit do you mean 

‘ You gave me the order, sir, in 
the morning, you* know very well, 
and I went and got the fruit, and 
offered it, when the horsekeeper 
went to the tent for the blanket and 
bread.* 

‘ Why, you said you wanted half 
a rupee ; did I give it to you P’ 

‘ No, sir, you did not, certainly, 
but the horsekeeper did, and he 
told me not to trouble you again, 
but to go at once and make the 
poojah.* 

• Oh the scoundrel ! if I don’t pay 
him out to-morrow !* 


‘ No, sir, don’t be angry vrtth the 
horsekeeper — it is my fault, but 
what harm has been done P Have 



Oh, thought I, this is disgraceful. 
Here have I actually oflered up 
sacrifice to ' Huniman/ the monkey 


God! and it will get all over the 
cantonment. And, in sheer despe- 
ration, I commenced eating the 
plantains, vowing vengeance against 
the horsekeeper, and highly applaud- 
ing his benevolence in my heart at 
the same time; and the moon showed 
that I was smiling, while Bussassa 
struggled grimly to suppress his 
satisfaction at the success of his 
pious fraud. 

‘ Beet, poet, ti teewit-pcct-ti-toc- 
wit,* cried a plover, as she fiow 
towards us, and passed over our 
heads. Bussassa’s eyes were on the 
instant straining in the direction 
she came from, trying to penetrate 
the deep shadows under the trees 
on the margin of the jungle. I asked 
him in a whisper if he saw anything; 
he squeezed my arm, and held it, 
squeezing and relaxing his hold by 
turns. At last he squeezed harder 
and harder as I saw a figure 
moving under the shadow of the 
trees, which almost immediately 
walked out into the moonlight an 
immense stag, as big as an Arab 
horse. Two hinds followed him, 
and all three began to graze towards 
us — nearer* and nearer, till at last 
they raised their heads, and after a 
moment’s survey, with their groat 
Icaf-lilce ears pri%kcd, walked lei- 
surely towards the water. • 

I believe I was more^ excited at 
that moment than I ever was before 
or since, for my first stag was stand- 
ing knee-deep in the soft mud, 
twelve paces from the muzzle of my 
gun! 

Oh that earnest, long-protractcd 
aim — I was sure I should miss him ; 
and that provoking Bussassa was 
giving me little stabs in the side 
with nis fingers, and, in an autho- 
ritative and exasperated manner, 
whispered, 'Marro, Sahib — Marro 
gelde, — Fire, sir — fire quick.* 

Bang ! My ears were filled with 
noise and confusion as the stag and 
his hinds sprang int8 the jungle, 
disappearing with the report of my 
gun. The smoke cleared off, and 
showed the ground as bare os it was 
five minutes before. 

' I have not missed him,* I cried, 
in an appealing manner. Bussassa 
was standing up in the pit, with his 
oar on the ground outside. * Girgia !’ 
he chuckled out with a knowing nod 
— ‘ Girgia !— he has falleli.’ 
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He jumped out of tbo pit, and I 
followed without asking why. Going 
on Ills hands and knees where the 
stag stood when I fired, he pointed 
to the wot mud. ‘ Deko, Sahib !' 
said he, and he pointed to a patch, 
as big as the crown of a hat, or short 
cut hair sprinkled on the mud. 

* But ho has gone off, Bussassa P* 

‘Ne, SaJiib, ne ; girgia, nusdig 

hai — lio, sir, he has dropped, and 
is close at hand.’ So saying, he 
went back to tho pit, and brought 
out his sword, an ugly-looking wea- 
pon enough, and, loading the w^ay, 
took up the pugg, and follow'cd it 
into tho jungle. 

* Jlai, Sahib, hai — Shabash — hero 
ho is ! bravo,’ cried Bussassa, and 
he stood with one foot on the dead 
stag. 

1 could hardly believe in my 
good luck, ns I walked round him, 
and contemplated his immense ant- 
lers. ‘Oh, hero’s a trophy I if I 
never shoot another,’ thought 1. 

‘What did I tell you, sirP’ said 
Bussassa ; ‘ did I not say w'o were 
sure to have luck if you made poo- 
jah to * Iluniman’ P We shall get 
another shot before morning.’ And 
he began to teardownsmall branches 
to cover the baunebes of the stag. 
We protected the animal from tho 

i 'ackals'as well as we could in a 
lurry, and returned to tlio pit; 
loaded the discharged barrel, and 
relapsed into Bilenco. Sleep was 
out of tho question — those antlers 
were too prominently before my 
mind’s eye to admit such a weak- 
ness. 

Spitter, spatter — spit tor, spatter, 
went a Lost of little frogs, as they 
fled from the bank, and hopped 
idong on tho top of the water, like 
flying- fish pursued by a dolphin. 
Our eyes w ere instantly ])ecring out 
over the margin of our hiding- 
place. 

Only a jackal! ‘Not a jackal,* 
whispen^d Bhssasso, ‘ a haloo,' the 
genume lion’s provider — understood 
to bo an old jackal, w ho, no longer 
able to hunt for himself^ follow s a 
tiger, as the pilot-fish does a shark, 
omy, for obvious reasons, at a more 
re^ectful distance. 

Ho lapped some water, and came 
smelling along towards our ])lace; 
itopped^ and stared in our direction 
with his tears pricked forw'ards; 


could make nothing of us, and sat 
down, and began to scratch his ear 
like a dog ; then taking a long look 
at the surrounding forest, as if he 
was thinking, trotted ofi* into the 
shadow's. 

We presently heard his peculiar 
shriek and bark, such a noise as 
could only be imitated by a suddenly 
frightened cur dog. 

About half an hour after this 
visit, a noise of many feet attracted 
our attention, and, grunting and 
squeaking, came a sounder of some 
thirty hog. A huge boar, with tre- 
mendous lusks^ led the party, con- 
sisting uf pigs of every age, down to 
a family of squeakers of two months 
old. They were on tho opposite side 
of tho pool, some tliirty paces ofl*, 
but the night was so light that you 
could almost see their eyes. 

Again my gun was tremulously 
grasped and pointed, and again Bus- 
sassa jogged and nudged me, and 
whispered ‘ Marro gelde.' The same 
confusion was among the pigs on 
the report of my gun, but this time, 
as tho smoke cleared ofi', a large 
black mass lay wTiggling in the 
mud. A victorious ‘.girgia’ from 
Bussassa, and English ‘ hurrah* 
from Hardbargain, and they both 
were standi^^^ ewer tho prostrate 
boar, Bussassa, in the excess of his 
joy, kickinp^ tho dead pig with tho 
flat of his foot, tod heaping abusive 
^epithets on him and on his mother 
ifnd sisters. , • 

We returned to our hiding-place, 
and I loaded again, while Bussassa 
sang praises to ‘ Huniman.’ .1. w’^as 
satisfied with my success, though 
Bussassa still promised another shot, 
as it was not later than twelve or 
one o’clock. 

The faint boom of a gun came on 
the breeze ; Bussassa referred it to 
a pool about four miles oil' where a 
village Shicaree had probably made 
a successful shot. 

Presently I heard, for the first 
time, the clear, musical bark of the 
spotted doer — so clear-sounding that 
it always gives one an idea of irasty 
air. Our friend the ‘ baloo* we also 
heard from time to time, yelling and 
barking as if he was baying at hia 
awful companion. Bussassa looked 
uneasy. 

The moon was rapidly slanting 
towards the west, and 1 grew sleepy 
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after my g^eat excitement. The 
old Shicaree, on the contrary, ap- 
peared more wakeful and watchful. 
Ko sooner satisfied that it was fancy, 
and not a moving object in the 
deep shade opposite, than his eyes 
were riveted in another direction. 
The little frogs rushing into the 
water gave an alarm more than 
once ; now it was from a hare they 
fled — then from a pair of jackals 
w'ho were trotting round the water, 
with their eyes fixed on the pig. 

The air began to grow chill ; the 
moon would soon be behind the 
trees. A white mist began to hang 
about. The best part of the night 
was over. 

‘A fine thing a blanket, certainly,* 
said T to myself, as I rolled it tignt 
round. ‘ S'ancy that stag’s head 
stufled ! After I have shot a tiger 
or bear’s skin, 1*11 send them liome 
together. AVhat a glorious country 
this is for shooting ! — how uninha- 
bitable if there was no jungle.* And 
I began to doze. 

‘ fla-augh ’ Groat Heavens ! 

that’s a tiger! Bussassa’s right hand 
was on my chest, holding me down. 

Without taking his eyes oft' the 
spot he^was guziifg oui he gently 
released me wlftjn he felt me moving, 
satisfied that*I was now awake, and, 
aware of whal laid happened, would 
not lump u^ startled. 

The moon, yhicli was resting on 
the tree tops, shqpe directly his 
face ; his lips were tightlj^ com- 
pressed, butmero was no expression 
in his features of any kind. 

‘ Ha-a-augh,* thundered the tiger 
again, so deeply distinct and hollow 
that it sounded as if it proceeded 
from an empty hogshead. The old 
Shicarce’s eyes never moved from 
the spot, but 1 felt a tremulous 
motion in his hand as he grasped 
my arm. We heard some twigs 
breaking under the shadows — ^he 
was moving away from us, as his 
next roar confirmed. 

Bussuasa appeared relieved, and 
taming his face full on mine, he 
whispered ‘ burra-boag, a royal 
tiger. Burra mut, don’t be afraid,* 
said he, looking doubtfully at me. 

‘ Ha-augh,’ so close that it stun- 
ned us like a six-pounder, burst 
flrom the thicket on our left, and 
then after a snuffle or two, a low 
ominous growl. *Wo each baag,* 


*it is that tiger,' whispered Bussassa, 
his countenance an ashy grey: and 
the growl continued deep ana sono- 
rous, till you felt it vibrating on the 
ground. 

I believe neither of us either 
moved or breathed until the growl 
ceased. The whole of the tragedy 
as it occurred five years ago was to 
bo repeated over again now. What 
the tiger had done once so success- 
fully. he wouldn’t fear to do again : 
and if it really was the same ^ast, 
time was nearly over with us. Al- 
though no believer in special judg- 
ments, I could not help feeling the 
keenest remorse for having eaten, 
even in fun, of the sacrificial fruit : 
remembering what a grievous sin it 
was considered by the primitive 
Christians, who ratner than do as I 
had done, were glad to sufter death 
under horrible torments. Such 
were the thoughts that flashed 
through my mind while that growl 
continued. Poor Bussassa, I lancy, 
was past thinking at all. Abject 
fear was painted on every feature 
of his face. When I had attempted 
to raise my gun in the direction of 
the growl (for the tiger had never 
once ^lown himself,) Bussassa had 
seized the barrels, and held them 
dow'n with a]J his strength : perhaps 
presence of mind ooulj have gone 
no further. Everything must havo 
an end, and this fAghtful moment 
was no exception to the rule. 

As the tiger drew off*, and we felt 
that he liad made up his mind that 
he was afraid of us, a kind of re- 
action came over us both. I lost 
all respect for him, and could I have 
caught a glimpse of him, I think I 
should havo hazarded a shot. Bus- 
sassa merely remarked that he had 
not been growling at us — that ho 
had only been mystified by smelling 
men, and seeing the dead boar. 

The jungle was again os silent as 
death, and the moon under the trees. 
Every now ancU then we heard 
something moving in the jungle on 
the other side of the pool, and at 
last a sort of grumble from our 
friend tho tiger, who was evidently 
about the pig. Bussassa declared 
that he had carried the hog .away, 
but it was too dark to see distinctly: 
and as I was quite sure that my 
comrade would Ikeep his eyes open 
for tho rest of the ^ght, or ratner 
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moming, I made myself up for a 
nap. 

When I awoke, there was a streak 
of light in the east. The morning 
was breaking. It was light enough 
to see that Bussassa was right, the 
boar was gone ! The tiger had 
positively juggled him away from 
almost under our very noses, with- 
out our hearing any noise. 

‘ I wish I had got a sight at that 
tiger,’ said I. 

‘ If you had fired, sir, when his 
head was towards us, growling in 
that way, you would never have 
shot again, at tigers or anything 
else ; ho would have been on us and 
killed us both. It is the same that 
killed my brother.’ 

‘Pooh, pooh, Bussassa,* said I, 

* how many tigers have been killed 
in this district since then P’ 

‘ It is the same, sir, every one 
knows that; he has never been 
killed, and never will bo : he is not 
a common tiger, he is a devil* 

‘ Oh ! that is the reason you were 
so frightened thenP’ 

*I was not frightened, sir, for 
myself; what shoidd I have done if 
you had been killed ?’ 

‘I think, Bussassa, you would 
have done what you did when your 
brother was kiflod, and taken to 
your heels.* 

The old follow was thoroughly 
vexed now, and began to muipble 
to himself, and as I felt that it was 
only his position in my service that 
prevented his giving me a •bit of 
nis mind, I confessed that I was 
never in such a stew in my life, and 
that we had had a most narrow 
escape, and that lie showed great 
coolness in holding iny gun down. 
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Bussassa came round at once, and 
on the principle of ‘ you scratch my 
back and I’ll scratch yours,’ de- 
clared that young English gentle- 
men had no fear, and required pru- 
dent Shicarees to keep them out of 
danger. 

We now drew our balls and 
loaded with some large shot that I 
had with me : and, as the sun rose 
over the dripping jungle, got raking 
shots at the pea-fowl when they 
came to drint. Killing six, in- 
cluding a splendid doom-waller — a 
cock with a train six feet long. 

Thus ended this, to me, memo- 
rable night, my first in the jungle. 
My servant with some bread and a 
bottle of tea, and the horsekeeper 
with the pony, were with us by six. 
We found the boar about two hun- 
dred yards off, with his hind quar- 
ters eaten, and as I had a day's 
journey to make to get to canton- 
ments, and but one more day’s 
leave, I reluctantly left him for the 
tiger : hoping to cultivate the devil* s 
acquaintance next moon, and in 
greater security. Bussassa highly 
approved of this resolution, and was 
not BO positive about his immorta- 
lity. 

The boar’s and stag’s hT*nd were 
cut off, and sent on U) cantonment 
to be stuffed. I the venison 
to Bussassa,* who divided a portion 
with my servants an^ sold the rest 
to the villagers of Gouldscope. 

‘ Well, i am ^ad you have re- 
tumefi in safety,’ said a punster- 
friend of mine, to^ whom I that 
night related my adWnturcs. ‘ Al- 
thougli you lost your pork, you 
saved your bacon.’ 


MEMOIE OF JAMES BAETLEMAN. 


Tlie painter’s dead, yet still he channs the eye, 
"While England lives, his fame can never die ; 

But he who struts his h«jur upon the stage 
Can scarce protract his fame througli half an age, 
N^r pen nor pencil can the actor save, 

The art and artist have one common grave. 


^HE truth contained in these lines, 
J- which were written by Garrick, 
was afterwards amplified and applied 
to the great actor in Sheridan’s 
monody upon him, and equally does 
it describe the transient popularity 
of the singer. It is perhaps still 
more difficult to convey any suffi- 


cient notio^of the quality, power, 
and varied inflection of the sm^ng 
voice, and the peculiar and striking 
expression which it is sometimes 
capable of producing, than of the 
speaking tones and gesture of an 
actor. In the former case we can 
scarcely do more than relate the 
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effect produced by performance. 
Singers with other groat and varied 
excellences have arisen since the 
time of Bartleman; but the same 
splendid voice, the same untiring 
zeal, the same mental energy, and 
the same independence of character, 
ns well as the same knowledge and 
love of his art, must unite in one 
person in order to form another 
singer like hit- % for into the dis- 
charge of his dfuty all these qualities 
habitually entered. 

The race of his eminent musical 
contemporaries is nearly extinct; ono 
only of his frequent associates re- 
maining. The following sketch 
comes from one who knew him in the 
zenith of his fame, who has been 
with him in public and in private, 
who enjoyed the privilege of occa- 
sionally singing with him, and the 
advantage of liis advice and assistance. 

A few years more, and Bartlcman’s 
remaimog hearers will have followed 
liim ; and tradition, unless assisted 
by some record like the present, 
will only hand down his name as 
ono of the eminent singers of his 
day. 

James Bartleman, the finest 
singer that the English •school has 
produced, was born, •it is believed, 
in Westminster, September 19,1769. 
At the usual age ne wSs admitted 
into the choir of Westminster ilbbcy, 
of which Dr. Cook^ wa^i then or- 
ganist and master of thq boys. His ^ 
voice ai^ capacity soon raised him^ 
above his contempdraries, and he be- 
came a deserved favQjarite with his 
master. His early familiarity with 
the best specimens of the highest 
style of music disciplined and formed 
his taste, and his admiration of the 
great masters of the English school, 
imbibed when a boy, terminated 
only with his life. Miss Hawkins, 
the daughter of the musical his- 
torian, in her Anecdotes and 
graphical Sketches, thus speaks of 
him as a boy: — ‘Bartleman would 
sometimes spend the leisure part of 
a whole day at our house, whore, at 
my father*8 request, he woul^ 
whatever was put before him, and 
with the sweetness of a lark pour 
forth his mellifiuous notes. It was 
when called upon to sing a solo 
anthem that he most shone and 
most delighted. I now seem to hear 
him in Greene’s * Acquaint thyself 


with God ;* and may I never forget 
tlie impression of those sounds. 
His fine taste was either natural to 
him, or showed itself so early as to 
make it appear so. Undor Dr. 
Cooke’s tuition it mot with every 
encouragement; and I think it must 
bo acknowledged by all who over 
heard him, that, excepting the lark 
‘singing up to heaven’s gate,' no- 
thing more melodious ever warbled 
in the air.’ 

The Academy of Ancient Music, 
though verging towards extinction, 
was still supported by a respectable 
list of subscribers, and young Bar- 
tleman was allowed to take his 
place among the principal tables, 
for which voice, education, and taste 
eminently qualified him. ‘ Of liis 
early superiority,' Miss Hawkins 
adds, ‘ he was as little vain as if it 
had consisted in spinning a top or 
trundling a hoop ; and, h‘t mo add, 
that in tlic goodness of his nature 
he never forgot where he had spent 
BO many of nis boyish hours ; and 
that whatever time elapsed without 
our writing, he was always prompt 
and eager to express his unabated 
regard for us. Success never altered, 
applause noVer elevated him ; and 
he died, as ho had lived, beloved 
beyond the usual^ degree of love 
bestowed on those whose excellence 
has no companion.' 

AVhen his voice broke, Bartleman 
, resolved on making music liis pro- 
fession, for which he assiduously 
qualified hiiftBclf by diligent study. 
Ho applied himself to the practice 
of the organ and pianoforte, and 
became also an excellent performer 
on the violoncello. He studied 
wdth the fondness of an enthusiast 
the works of the Italian, English, 
and Flemish madrigal writers, and 
early began to form that unrivalled 
collection of them which was un- 
fortunately dispersed at his death. 
In 1793, ho joined the Madrigal 
Society, where ho associated with 
his master Dr. Cooke, Stevens, 
Horsley, Spofforth, Eobert '^Cooke, 
and other less eminent composers of 
the English school. The library of 
this society yet contains many com- 
positions which ho scored for its 
use. Two years before, be had been 
elected a member of the Catch Club, 
where he was accustomed to meet 
W ebbe, Callcott, Harrison JlCny vc tt, 
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Sale, and Greatorex ; but be retired 
from this society for a time, and re- 
joined it in I 79 A At the time when 
Bartlemau first appeared as a solo 
singer, lleinhold, Cbampness, and 
the elder Sale were in possession of 
the public favour ; and in 1791, his 
name appears in the folloudng list 
of bass chorus singers at the Ancient 
Concerts— Danby, Doyle, Saunders, 
Bartleman, and iJoyce. 

After the season of 1791 had ter- 
minated, Harrison seceded from the 
Ancient Concerts, together w'ith 
Miss Cantelo, afterwards Mrs. Har- 
rison. Dart] email, who now began 
to feel that his rising powers were 
adequate to something more than 
chortis singing, enlisted in the or- 
chestra of the Vocal Concerts, which 
wore established by Harrison and 
Knyvett in 1792. The orcliestra 
at those concerts consisted only of a 
pianoforte and a quartet band ; and 
their materials were glees, songs, 
and catches. The first year pro- 
duced a successful pecuniary result; 
but having to contend not only 
against the fashionable Ancient Con- 
certs, hut those of Salomon, con- 
ducted by Haydn an^ aided by 
the talents of Mara, and the Pro- 
fessional Concerts, supported by 
Pleyel and Billi<[igton, the eHiecula- 
tions af the scceders terminated un- 
profitable^ after the season of 1794, 
when Harrison and Barffleman ro- 
turaed to the Ancient Concerts ; « 
and in 1795, the latter took that 
station which he held without a 
rival till his death. The principal 
singers for this year were Signora 
Hanti, Mrs. Harrison ; Messre. Har- 
rison, Nield, Bartlemau, Champness, 
Knyvett, Sale (the elder), and 
Bellamv (the elder). Hia first song 
was ‘ I'lie Lord worketh wonders,' 
his second, ‘Go, my faithful soldier,* 
neither of them admitting or requir- 
ing more than a good voice and a 
mmlerate share of execution. His 
third song,#' J^asoe al bosco,* from 
Handers displayed his 

powers as a singer to much greater 
advantage, and it continued to be a 
favourite with him and with tlie 
public throughout his life. Up to 
this time the Concerts of Ancient 
Music wore little more than per- 
formances of Handel’s compositions; 
—the noble directors adopting the 
taste of £leorge III,, who, in his 


private concerts restricted his musi- 
cal enjoyment to these alone. But 
Bartleman had now felt his ground ; 
and the indications of his vigorous 
and active mind, as well as his power, 
soon manifested themselves. Ho 
venerated Handel, but not with 
ignorant and exclusive devotion; 
and from the long neglected remains 
of Purcell’s genius he imparted new 
life and new character to these con- 
certs, while they furnished abun- 
dant scope for the display of his un- 
rivalled abilities as a singer. If 
Purcell had never written these 
would have been but imperfectly 
displayed ; and it may also be safely 
aflirmedthat some of Purcell’s great 
songs wore unknown until Bartle- 
man revealed their varied and extra- 
ordinary excellences. In Purcell’s 
time the vocal art, lost and forgotten 
in the age w hich immediately pre- 
ceded him, was yet but in its infancy, 
while his songs demand the powers 
of its full maturity. He wrote 
them for posterity. 

In 1796, Bartleman resumed his 
place at the Ancient Concerts, but the 
season had half expired ere ho was 
allowed to venture on the novel and 
perilous experiment f f reviving Pur- 
cell. At tlie Xixth concert ho sung 
the magician's song from the Indian 
Queen, ‘ 'i^ix twice ten hundred 
deities;’ and his Auditors were soon 
made to f(?el tjjje truth of Burney’s 
remark, thajb * this song opens with 
^tho finest piece of recitative in our 
language.* But Vho will ever forget 
his delivery of the passage — 

From thy sleepy mansion rise, 

And open thy unwilling eyes. 

The gradual crescendo, from the 
first bar of this expressive passage 
until the full power of his splendid 
voice pealed in at its close, took the 
audience by surprise. Accustomed 
to the chaste simplicity and quiet 
excellence of Hamson, the fire and 
animation of the new English singer, 
and the bold originality of the music 
on which he was engaged, awoke 
them as from a dream. At the next 
concert, he revived ‘ the Frost Scene,* 
from Kina Arthur, a composition 
in which the learning as well as the 
genius of Purcell are equally oon- 
^icuous. The part of 'The Cold 
Genius* presents difficulties to the 
singer which occur in no oiheft song, 
but Bartleman overcame them aU, 
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addingf another laurel to his own 
f^e, and to the wreath which en* 
oirelea the brow of Purcell. But 
his greatest triumph was to come. 
At the ninth concert he revived — 
or rather caused to be heard for the 
first time — ‘ Let the dreadful engines 
of eternal will.* This song, written 
for the character of Gardenio, in 
Purcell’s opera of Don Quixote, de- 
mands a combination of powers on 
the part of the singer which few, if 
any, songs require in a like degree. 
Page, hatred, scorn, pity, Jove, and 
contempt, in swift ana sudden alter* 
nation, find their most vivid and 
ardent expression in this extraordi- 
nary composition, throughout which 
the singer has the accompaniment 
of the pianoforte or violoncello only. 
The whole cf!*ect must be produced, 
if it be produced, by his unaided 
powers ; and it was a tost to vrhich 
few had cared, and few will care, to 
gubj ect them selves . Th e result must 
always be complete success or entire 
failure. Bartleman felt that he was 
equal to his self-imposed task. Ho 
had prepared his auditors for his 
grandest exhibition of Purcell’s 
genius, and hi® was himself prepared 
to display it. In th^ course of his 
career many critics sat in judgment 
upon him, but Jbe^was the severest 
ot them all. He studied his song 
as an actor Vould^ study one of 
Shakspeare’s characters ; he became 
the person that he ^represented ; Jie 
entered into every feeling, thought, 
and emotion of his mind, iinding for 
each the most emphatic expression 
in Purcell’s music ; and the result 
ivas, that the song was his, and his 
alone : with Bartleman it was born 
— w ith him it died. The mental as 
well as bodily exertion which this 
song entailed upon him can scarcely 
be estimated except by those who 
knew him. A lady of fashion, w ho 
had engaged him for a concert at 
her house, having heard of his name 
in connexion with this song, ad- 
dressed him in the course of the 
evening, as if asking for some po*> 
pular ballad, with ‘ Pray, Mr. Bartle- 
man, will vou favour us with ‘ Let 
the dreadful engines P* ‘Madam,* 
said Bartleman, ‘ do you know what 
you ask — do you know that it is an 
illness to me to sing that song P’ In 
fact, whenever he <Ed sing it, it was 
usually his last effort, and one that 


left him little power or inclination 
to re-enter the orchestra. 

In the following concerts of the 
same season he sung, with Harrison, 
the duet of ‘ To ai’ms,* from Dm- 
duca ; and the song of ‘ Thy genius, 
lo 1 from his sweet bed,* in the play 
of The Massacre of* Paris ; having 
thus, iu th(‘ course of a few weeks, 
displayed to his admiring hearers 
the unrivalled and long -forgotten 
talents of their illustrious country- 
man. 

This season established Bartlo- 
man’s reputation as a singer, but it 
also served to develope his character. 
The habits of those by w hom he w as 
surrounded in the orchestra of the 
Ancient Concerts w ore those of pas- 
sive obedience. Whatever noblo 
directors commanded thorn to sing, 
they sung — never questioning their 
ability, never impugning their judg- 
ment. Their creed was quiet sub- 
serviency, but such was not that of 
Bartleman. He had the mannera 
of a gentleman, but his opinion in 
matters connected with his art he 
never condescended to compromise. 
Here, unlike his associates, he was 
no respecter of persons ; he would 
argue w*ith a chorus singer, but ho 
w ould not truckle to a lord. With 
hith art levelled all distinctions; 
whoever cordially pursued w'hat he 
regarded as its best^ interests, lie 
welcotned as a friend ; w^hoever op- 
posed them he w ithstood to the face. 
The influence of such a mind w^as 
soon perceived in the future season 
of the Ancient Concerts. The Eng- 
lish school found in him an enlight- 
ened and able champion; its com- 
positions, sacred and secular, so long 
excluded from public notice, were 
again allowed to take their deserved 
place and rank, and the courtly in- 
fluences w hich had secured a mono- 
poly of attention to a single com- 
poser were counteracted. Bartleman 
felt his power, but used it to his 
own advancement enly as far as it 
was connected with the best interests 
of his art. His copious store of in- 
formation was poured out to this 
end ; his influence was directed to 
it ; his exertions had this in view as 
their chief object, and wherever 
these could be rendered available to 
the purpose at which he aimed, they 
were cheerfully given. 

This was apparent^ whenever he 
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appeared as a public performer, and, 
next to the Ancient Concerts, chiefly 
in the provincial musical festivals. 
These were sometimes more trading 
speculations of London musicians, 
but in the triennial meetings of the 
Worcester, Gloucester, and Here- 
ford choirs they were under- 
taken for the benefit of some local 
charity. Such a periodical per- 
formance had existed at Birming- 
ham since the year 1776, by which 
several hundred pounds had always 
been obtained for the General Hos- 
pital there. In 3799, Bartleman 
was first engaged there as one of tho 
principal singers, and his influence 
was speedily felt, not only in his 
public performance, but in every- 
thing connected with the arrange- 
ment of tlie festival — in the choice 
of tho music — in the business of 
rehearsal, and in everything that 
tended to stamp upon it the charac- 
ter of excellence. The profits in 
that year rose to 1470/., and at tho 
triennial recurrence of tho festival, 
to 2380/. 

In 1801, tho vocal concerts were 
revived by the same piu*ty ns had 
undertaken tho former concerts 
under that name. The field was 
now more open, for tho Ancient was 
tho only established concert in acti- 
vity; and JEIarrison, Bartleman, and 
Xnyvett, profiting by former expe- 
rience, enlarged their establishment 
by the addition of a complete 
orchestra and chorus, thus enabling 
themselves to give their audience 
the most popular pieces of the An- 
cient Concerts, and adding many 
compositions which were there in- 
adimssible. Among these were tho 
songs whicli Dr. Callcott wrote for 
Bartleman, in which tho aim of tho 
composer and that of the singer was 
to give to poetry of a high order just 
musical expression. Bartleman never 
condescended to lower his style to 
a vulgar standard, but, like a true 
artist, sought ta raise the taste of 
his hearers to his ow n ; and some- 
times w^hen, on tho first performance 
of a song of which ho knew the ex- 
cellence, it was coldly received, ho 
would say, * They don’t imdcrstand 
it — I must sing it till they do.* But, 
as the manager of a scries of metro- 
politan concerts, he had to encoun- 
ter, like all his predecessors and 
successors, tjie constant craving 
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after novelty, good or bad, and in 
order to keep afloat, to go with the 
stream. For some years, and so 
long os Mrs. Billinglon was the 
prima donna of the concert-room as 
well as tho Opera House, the voc^ 
concerts w'ere performances of classi- 
cal music of all kinds ; but in 1807, 
music was identified in England 
with the singing of Catalani. When 
she w as absent, tho theatre or tho 
concert-room was deserted ; but her 
jircsence sufiiced to crow'd it. Her 
engagement at tho vocal concerts 
followed of necessity, and with it tho 
songs of Pucitta, Portogallo, and 
the inferior Italian composers whom 
she especially patronized. Then 
came harmonized airs instead of 
glees, and the compositions of Sir 
John Stevenson and Dr. Clarke were 
announced as among tho attractive 
features of a scheme. The Vocal 
Concerts were evidently tending 
downwards and approaching their 
end. Every concession of this kind 
was distasteful to Bartleman, whoso 
contempt for all these puny pretti- 
ncsses was supreme. Meanwhile 
his exertions to support the charac- 
ter of the Ancient Concerts of neces- 
sity relaxed, * * 

The Vocal Concerts W’cre a private, 
and to a certaii^extejat a rival specu- 
lation, an^demanaea of him constant 
exertion as a ^anager and a singer. 
His library, his judgment, his exer- 
tions, had been, at tho command of 
the^irectors of tho former concerts, 
or rather, as they were for a time, tho 
directed. During a singlo season 
different madrigals of Ford, Lawes, 
Angelini, Pietro Philippi, Giovon- 
nelR, and Orlando di Lasso were per- 
formed at tho Ancient Concerts, and 
all selected by Bartleman from his 
own valuable library. To every 
class of the vocal composition which 
he regarded as w^orthy of admiration 
ho directed tho public attention, 
and the Ancient Concerts never pre- 
sented BO varied an amount of ex- 
cellence as during the seven years 
in which he first assumed a principal 
place in the orchestra. After the 
commencement of the Vocal Concerts 
the quiet routine of former years 
returned. A certain number of 
favourite pieces of Handel formed 
the staple of tho entertainment from 
year to year, and for many succes- 
sive seasons the concert books were 
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nearly the same. In the season of 
1811, the Ancient Concerts were de- 
prived of their most efficient vocal 
support, Mrs. Billington having 
closed her public career, (singing ns 
her last song Purceirs ‘ Mad Bess,**) 
and Bartlemaii being unable, from 
severe and protracted indisposition, 
to appear in any orchestra. His 
place was supplied at the Ancient 
and Vocal Concerts by Mr. Bellamy, 
and the following year ho was able 
to resume his usual professional 
avocations. 

In Ihe course of this year ho lost 
his friend Harrison, in conjunction 
with whom he had sung and acted 
as fellow-manager for so many years. 
The Vocal Concerts were continued 
under the direction of Bart Ionian, 
C. Kny vett, W. Knyvett, and Grea- 
torex. But w’ith the endeavour to 
heep their former hold on the public 
favour, Bartleman ivas reluctantly 
compelled to engage singers with 
whom he never cordially acted, and 
his colleagues Greatorex and Kny- 
vett to substitute their harmonized 
airs for the legitimate glee. V arious 
symiitoras indicated a change in tho 
public appetite, and it was evident 
that the fiingers of^ tho English 
school had® seen ^ their best days. 
They had for njany years been su- 
premo, and the?# iistirumcntal com- 
positions even pf the greatest Ger- 
man masters were ra^’cly tolerated 
in their entire fc^, while those of 
Beethoven wore prescribed as tlw 
effusions of a mfidman. The instru- 
mental performers and composers 
of London were flt length roused 
from their lethargy, and in 1813 
the Philharmonic Society was 
formed, ‘ the chief object' of W’hich, 
as stated in its rules, was * the per- 
formance in the best style possible 
of the most approved instrumental 
music.' Tho list of its members 
included not only all the most emi- 
nent instrumental composers and 
performers of the day, but several 
leading vocal writers and singers; 
among the former, Bishop, Horsley, 
Attwood, and Shield, and of the 
latter Bartleman and W. finyyett. 
But Bartleman had neither time, 
health, nor inclination to engage 
in the direction of the Philharmonic 
Concerts, to which tho attention of 


the town was now’ atiracted. Tho 
man agors of th e V ocal Concei’ts main- 
tained tho unequal strife for a few 
years longer, but with a constantly de- 
creasing fist of subscribers, and after 
1820 they quitted the Geld. Bartle- 
man*fl last song at these eoneorts 
w as, ‘ Yo twice ten lumdred deities.' 
At the second concert of this season 
Madame Mara, almost infinn and 
voiceless, was unw^isoly permitted 
to sing. She was heard with grief 
by those w^iom she had once de- 
lighted, and with surprise by tho 
generation who had grown up since 
her departure from England. At tho 
fourth concert, Spohr, then known 
only as an unrivalled performer 
on the violin, played a concerto. 
These were the principal events at- 
tending the last season of tho Vocal 
Concerts. 

After the death of Harrison, Bar- 
tlcman's place was supplied at tho 
Ancient Concerts by Vaughan, and 
that of ]Mrs. Billington by Miss 
Stephens, Mrs. Salmon, or Mrs. 
Vaughan. In 1818 he was frequently 
unaldo to take his place in tho 
orchestra, and in 1819 he was absent 
during the entire season. In the fol- 
lowing season he rallied sufficiently 
to resume his place, and for the last 
time to appear in that orchestra of 
whmh he nad «nco been tlic real 
director, and long one of the bright- 
est ornaments. His admiration of 
Purcell continued unchanged, and 
tho lost song he sung was ‘ Thy 
genius, lo^!’ 

His life was now approaching its 
termination. The mscaso under 
which* he suffered, and whicli for a 
whole season had incapacitated liim 
from the discharge of his public 
duties, though yielding for a time 
to medical treatment was never sub- 
dued. His ardent spirit struggled 
against its attacks, and often while 
delighting crowded audiences tlie 
dew of bodily agony stood upon hia 
brow. Every alleviation that friend- 
ship could offer of medical skill 
suggest was given, for few men had 
a circle of sincerer friends or more 
ardent admirers ; these, and above 
all the consolations of that religioxx 
of which he had early learned tho 
value, supported him during a state 
of protracted suffering, which ter- 


Tliis was also the last song that Miss Stephens sung in public.) 
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minatcd on tbe 15th April, 1822. that the charge is in a certain degree 
He was buried in the cloisters of true. But it must also be admitted 
Westminster Abbey, near the re- thatwithout a decided preference for 

mains of his master, Dr. Cooke. The that style of vocal writing which he 
inscription on the monumental tablet regarded as most worthy the atten- 
iiear the spot is prefaced by the first tion of an English singer, the public 
notes of Pergolesi’s air, ‘ O Lord ! would have remained in ignorance of 
Lave mercy upon me,’ and it re- even the existence of i hose com posi- 
cords with perfect truth, that ‘he tions which especially distinguish and 
possessed Qualities which are seldom ennoble the English school. Pur- 
united — a lively enthusiasm and an cell’s liiicst bass songs were written 
exact judgment.* not for the display of any existine 

Bartleman stood alone in tliat singer’s powers, but rather to afford 
branch of the profession to which he fit employment for the talents of one 
belonged. The musical records of of future generations. They awaited 
our country afford no similar in- the coming of Bartleman, and then 
stance of a concert singer acauiriiig for the first and the last time the 
the reputation and the innuence unrivalled genius of their author ap- 
W'hich ho acquired. Nor were these peared. Aided by his talents the 
attained by unworthy means. He English school di.splaycd all its 
never souglit popularity by descend- characl eristic excellences, and wdien 
iiig to the level of his hearers, but these were withdrawn it declined, 
obtained it by cloA'ating their tastes It is true that he never willingly 
to his own. Singers are usually appeared as a public performer ex- 
eiibor passive instruments in the cept with his own select companions, 
hands of otlicrs, or if they have but the result was a more perfect 
power it is too often used with a exhibition of that style of vocal 
solo reference to their own advan- music which they e8})ecially culti- 
tage. Bartleman was the real head vated than has over been heard since, 
and chief of every orchestra that ho Associated with Harrison, Knyvett, 
entered ; and ho obtained the defer- and Vaughan, to whom l^is w^ill was 
once wdiich was paid him hot only law, no composition in, which they 
by bis superior attainments ns a were jointly engaged was ever heard 
musician and a singiir, but beeaftise in public wdiile the slightest imper- 
it w as well known that these were fection of any kina remained. As 
alw'ays subservient to tbe interests long as this polish >^s given to the 
of his art. ife was accAised of* being English glee *t rcfeiined its popula- 
intolerant, l)igotcd, dogmatical, and r^ty, but it de;plined after Burtle- 
cxclusive, and it w ill not be denied man’s death. , 

THE DEMON CHAIN. 

^ ICegenti of the 5&tDCtrfsh founts of l^ipcr. 

fPHE family of Piper, in Sweden, possess a curious antique chain, to 
A w hich the following tradition is attached. It w as given by the Devil 
to their founder, in a remote age, as the price of his soul and of those of 
his descendants, and a promise of worldly prosperity was united to it, while 
it should be faithfully worn. In the seventeenth century the army of 
Sw eden lay before Copenhagen, under King Charles X. The chief of the 
Piper family ha^l his station in the trenches, w hile his brother and heir was 
posted at Helsingborg, on the Sound, opposite Elsinore. Late at night the 
latter received an order from his brother, by an unknown messenger, 
charging him. by the demon’s chain, to hurry to Copenhagen. He obeyed, 
but, on his arrival, the Count declared that lie had never despatched the 
messenger, and that mysterious person disappeared. The mind of the 
Count became filled with the fear of a supernatural interference, and of 
coming calamity. His anticipations were realized. He was killed the 
same night, and, with his last oreath, delivered the chain to his brother, 
declaring that the demon had, by this timely interposition, preserved the 
infernal pledge to their posterity. It is still worn by the head of the 
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house, with superstitious care, and its influence is thou| 2 ;ht to be in no wise 
impaired. The story was related to the author by Count Piipcr, of a col- 
lateral branch, now Secretary to the Swedish Mission at St. Potorsburgh, 


Where sheer the beetling cliffs ascend above the Baltic foam, 

The ancient counts of Piper raised their dark and frowning homo, 

No gentle knights of chivalry, but Northmen stern and rude, 

Meet company were they to dwell in that high solitude ! 

Of all the race who drew of yore their gallics on the strand. 

No restless pirate vexed the sea like bold Count Hildebrand ; 

But now, by evil fortune foiled and stricken in the fray, 

With wTathful schemes of yengcance fired, he in his diamber lay. 

Bedlv the embers of the pine flashed w^ith a dying gleam, 

Wildly the storm-beat sea-fowl strove across the casement's beam ; 

The fitful moon illumed the waves that curled before the gale, 

And touched afar, with treacherous light, the flying merchant-sail, 

* Ah! grant mo such a breeze again !’ the wounded captain cried, 

‘ And charm my trusty bark amidst the dangers of the tide : 

Be mine to board the goodly ships which gem the British main, 

And beacon all the burghers’ coasts from Bantzick to tho Seine ! 

‘ Hark ! thou dread Power, of midnight hour, who grimly reigns below, 
And barters all the joys of day for dim eternal woe, 

Full be ity life of gallant strife, of pleasures and of fame, 

And brand upon thy vassal roll my tributary name 1’ 

Ere yet tlic impious accents all had melted on tho air 

The watchful demon glided forth, and answered thus the prayer : 

‘ Of every right my lieges know I henceforth injike thee free, 

And with t^o boon I flow bestow thy badge of fealty. 

* Bind fast this oJiain upon thy breast, bonoath thy Bhii;t of steel, 

No lightning thcfti^lmll strike thy mast, no rock shall rend thy k^jel ; 
Bui fortune stiki shall poinC thy prow, and strength shall ply tyino oar, 
And the deep shall roH its wrecks and its ambers to thy shore. 

‘ Yet many a year of*mirth and power shall gaily pass away 
Ere I w ing tho chilling 8ummons»to call thee to my sw ay ; 

And all thy glory and thy gains shall cleave unto thy line, 

While steadfastly Miey trust upon this magic gift of mine.’ 

• 

Nor shrank that lord from sucli weird word, but claspt the cursed spell, 
Whose wondrous virtue swiftly proved os swiftly wrought him well. 
Tho fiend again, from mortal ken, hied to his shadowy realm ; 

When flashed the dawn Count Piper laid his gauntlet on tho helm. 

Long, by the infernal angels fanned, his flag victorious flew, 

And widely o’er the western flood its crimson shadow threw. 

Ho recked him ne'er of holy rood, nor shrift nor penance made, 

But, dying, like a vassal true, the demon’s call obeyed ? 

»art il 

Now winter’s breath o’er all the straits bad laid its icy thrall, 

The Swedish drum had waked the Dane by Copenhagen's wall, 

And, marchmg forth, King^Charles had set a watch beside the shore, 
Where Helsingborg defies the guns of castled Elsinore. 

Tlie faggot blazed upon the hearth, the cavaliers around, 

With flagon and wutli festive speech their martial leisure crowned ; 
dhe trooper burnished, as he sang, the carbine or the blade, 

And shmly at the forage rack the fretful charger neighed. 
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When sudden, from the gathering gloom, a stranger horseman spurred. 
And of their leader earnestly craved for a secret word. 

‘ Sir Count !’ he said, in haste and dread, ‘thy brother doth me speed, 
For of thy presence at the camp he stands in pressing need.* | 

‘ Now rest thee, welcome messenger, and share our jovial cheer, 
To-morrow with the leaguer host our pennon shall appear.* 

I3uL altered grew that stranger’s mien, as sternly he replied, 

‘ I cliarge thee, by the demon chain, no longer to abide.’ 

Then swift across the frozen plain, and by the vaulted keep,* 

WluTO Denmark’s fabled champion dwells in old enchanted sleep, 

And past the regal fane, whose lake repeats the tremliling star,t 
And through the glade where roves the shade of love-lost Valdemar.J 

Though long the way, ere break of day, those riders ’lighted down. 

Hard by the deadly trench, which pressed the rampart of the town ; 
They passed among the dusky throng were mustering to the storm. 

For in the eager van they knew Count Erick’s lofty form. 

* ITa ! by Saint Bride, a gallant thought, thy laggard post to leave, 

And in our desperate venture here some honour to acliieve : 

But say, what bird of nimble ing was bearer of the tale, 

For late resolved our lord the King the order to assail.’ 

‘ I wot. not of the light, nor yet to share this peril sought, 

But by lliy urgent envoy moved, ray loving service brought ; 

1 would have tarried till the morn, and craved him for my guest, 

Wlion darkly, by the demon chain, he pleaded thy behest.’ • 

While thus they spake that horseman strange in silence passed away, 
And the shadow of some evil upon their spirits lay ; 

Around the ranks from mouth to mouth, the whispered signal ran, 

With bended brows ai)d ’bated breath then onward went the van. 

Loud rang the ehallenge, and the trump its wild alaium pealed, 

The baleful cresset blazing wide the mounting foe revealed : 

At eyery loophole sprang the flash, from every p6rt‘ life flame. 

And pouring fast on rattling blast the iron 'Policy camefr 

Abus ! how many a bounding plume of gentle youth ^vent down. 

How many a grey-haired soldier ofHhe Gospel and the crown : 

But no brighter sword was shivered, and no bolder he^rt was spent, 

Than where upon the blood-dropt soil Count Erick slowly bent. 

« 

‘All. brother dear, that messenger hath bid thee to my doom. 

See ! Irom the w reatliing battle-clouds he beckons me to come ; 

But to tlie vow, be faithful thou, the demon pledged of yore, 

And on thy bosom bear the sign w^hich nil our fathers bore.* 


Jn sacred verso, with solemn curse, the priest hath banned that chain. 
The chemist, in his crucible, bath tried it oft in vain : 

Unscathed by tire and godly ire, it keeps the dreadful charm, 

And still the house of l^per rules for fortune or for harm. 


• The castle of Kronborg, where the Kcempe or clianipiou of Denmark reposes 
for ages, seated on a marble chair, in a vault far below the ground. 

+ The palace of Friedrichsborg, built in a lake* 

"X The forest of Gbrre, where the ghost of King Valdemar is condemned to rove 
with spectral hounds, on account of ms impious devotion to his dogs and his mis- 
tress. 
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BEETHA^S LOVE. 
Part II. 


r !* was a strange sensation, the 
awakening from wLut seemed to 
me a long sleep. I had never had a 
severe illness in my life before, and 
when lopened my eyes languidly, and 
became feebly conscious of myself, 
I felt a vague wonderment whether 
I was reviving to the same exist- 
ence, or to a new one. I tried to 
remember what I had been — what 
had happened before the long sleep 
came, out the mere effort of me- 
mory dizzied me, and I closed my 
eyes again, and lay passive, till a 
stir in the room aroused me. 

I felt some one draw near me. I 
looked, and saw Mary bending over 
my bed. 

The innocent face, the soft 
eyes, brought all back to my mind. 
I could not suppress a low cry, as I 
hid my face, and turned from her 
—remembering I 

She, poor child ! uttered fond, 
soothing words to me, while her 
tears fell on niy hands, my shrunken, 
allid hands, w'hich she clasped in 
er own, and ev^r and anon pressed 
lovingly to hei; lips. Then she 
gently raised my heacl, and sup- 
ported it on her bosojn^ I had no 
strength to move away. I was ijoii- 
strained to lie still,* and ^ear her 
caresses, only closing I’ly eyes, that 
they might not meet tluj tender, 
steadfast ^ze of hers. 

‘ My darling, my darling Bertha,* 
she kept sajnng, * you «re better, 
you \^ill DC well now, thank 
llcaven!’ 

And she, with her soft, cool hands 
smoothed the hair from my fore- 
head, and then kissed it. 

‘ Yon know me, don’t you, dear ?’ 
she asked, presently. ‘You will 
say one word to me P 

‘ What has been the matter ?’ I 
said, startled by a sudden fear. 
‘ Have I been ill — delirious P’ 

‘ Hush, darling ! Keep quite still 
and quiet. No, you have not been 
so ill as that ; and now' 1 trust thw«*. 
is no danger of it. But wc were 
afraid.’ 

I sighed— a deep sigh of relief I 
beard her saying more, and I ga- 
thered from her words, interrupted 
as they were by tears and sobs, that 
I had broken a blood-vessel, and 
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that they had for some hours de- 
spaired of my recovery. 

‘ And it was for me, for me,’ she 
went on ; ‘ it was in saving me you 
nearly lost your life. Oh Bertha ! 
if you had died.’ 

A passionate burst of weeping 
choked her voice. I repeated softly 
to myself— 

‘If 1 had died!-ah, if I had 
died !’ 

‘It would have broken our hearts,* 
sobbed Mary, — ‘mine and — and 
Geoffrey’s. Wo should never have 
been happy again. Poor Geoffrey !* 
she repeated, arousing herself 
suddenly, ' I am forgetting him in 
my own gladness. He has been 
w aitingana watching in such terrible 
anxiety. I must run and tell liim. 
Let him come and speak to you at 
the door.’ 

‘No, no!’ I cried, clutching her 
dress to detain her. ‘You must 
not. J cannot — I cannot bear it.' 

T was too feeble to assume tho 
faintest semblance of composure. 
Even wh(ui 1, caught her look ot* 
innocent surprise, I cotihi not dis- 
semble any tho more. I full back, 
closing my eyes, and> hardly caring 
whether she suspected or not. But 
hers w as too transparent a nature to 
suspect. She smoothed my pillow, 
aud kissed my hot brows wutli her 
/reslilips - blaming herself the w liile, 
in low murmurs, for her thoughtless- 
ness in exciting me. Then, sho 
stole softly t)ut of tlic room. 

Geoffrey must have been waiting 
in the next eljamber. I heard bis 
voice, uplifted in a rapturous tlmnks- 

r ving — /lis voice, blessing (lod that 
was saved ! Somehow', it fell on 
my heart w'ith a strange pang, which 
yet was not all pain ; and, like a 
thick cloud breaking and dissolving 
into rain, a heavy choking sob burst 
from me ; and 1 w ept * blessed, 
gentle tears, such as I liad never 
yet known. And then, exhausied, 
like a troubled child, 1 fell into a 
deep sleep. 

Wiien 1 awoke, 1 licard subdued 
voices in the room. 1 distinguished 
Doctor Led by ’s grave tones, pro- 
nouncing that I was now out of all 
danger ; that I should recov**r - 
slowly, perhaps, but surely. Then 
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I felt some one come and hang over 
mo OB I lay, and, languidly opening 
my eyes, 1 saw my father gazing on 
me, with more affection exproBsed 
in his laec than I had ever dreamed 
he cherished for me. It sent a 
thrill to my heart, half pleasure 
half remorseful pain, for the hitter 
things I had sometimes thought of 
his want of love for mo. 

' I am awake, father,' said I ; and 
he kissed me tenderly, and with 
great emotion. 

‘ We have boon in much trouble 
about you, child,’ said he, hoarsely. 
‘ AVe thought — we thought ’ 

He broke off, and turned hastily 
away. Then my step-mother came. 
Even she, cold and impassive as 
was her disposition, sliow’cd kind- 
ness, almost tenderness tow ards mo 
now. She busied herself in settling 
my pillows, brought me a cooling 
draught, and in various w ays testified 
her interest and solicitude. And 
she w'as habitually so indolent and 
indifferent, that such trifling oflices 
assumed quite a new importance in 
her. 

' Now then,* said she, sinking 
down in a chair, wlven her labours 
were concluded, ‘ 1 w ill sit by you 
for awhile. A"our nurse is taking 
a walk in the* shrubbery, \^y Doctor 
Lefiby’s desire. Poor child 1 she 
was quite pale and worn Avith Avatch- 
ing so anxioAisly ; and Geoffrey 
fairly dragged her out of the 
house.’ r 

‘lean see them now, walking 
together in the laurel path,’ said 
my father, who was standing at 
the window’. * They are talking 
earnestly enough. They make a 
pretty pair of lovers.’ 

I could see them, to^. I kept 
silence. 

‘Bertha, my dear,’ added ho, 
walking to my bedside again, and 
assuming something of his old man- 
ner, ‘are you prepared to be a 
heroine •in these parts?— to have 
your name immortalized in guide- 
books, and mis-pronounced by gar- 
rulous old Avoiiuin? I hear they 
already call that crock ‘Bertha’s,* 
and that rock ‘ The Escape.’ And 
you may o.vpect an ode and two or 
three sonnets, in the next Cornia/i 
Luminary.* 

1 smiled. It may have been a 
very sickly smile, for my father 


again turned away, and again grew 
unwontcdly grave. 

‘ We must not talk too mucdi to 
our invalid,’ considerately said he. 

And he, with great caution, quitted 
the room . My remaining oompani on 
sat mute, and sorted her w ools ; 
w bile I lay, with clenched hands, and 
head buried in the pillow', and had 
time to think, and to remember, and 
to look forward. But I could do 
neither. Mentally, as well as physi- 
cally, I was so weak that I was un- 
able to penetrate the confused haze 
which enshrouded my thoughts. 
And in the vain endeavour to cleave 
through this chaos, conseiousness 
partly floated from me, and, without 
Doing asleep, 1 lay as if in a dream, 
knowing where I was, and all that 
Avas passing around me, but in utter 
abeyance of all thought. In this 
state I heard Mary enter the room. 
1 felt her come and look at me. 
Then followed a whispered conver- 
sation with some one else. Then — 
then — Geoflrey stood at my bedside. 
1 felt him tliero— his gaze fixed on 
my face. Once he touched my 
hand — lie pressed his lips on it. 
Emotion seemed fyozen witliin me. 
1 lay passive the, while — conscious 
of all, but still, and quiet. It was 
as if I bending 

0V4r my corpse. 

‘ Blc^ her— God bless her !’ said 
he, prcseiitlf', in a strangely broken 
and suppressed voice. ‘ But for ber, 
oh, Mary ! what had h(icn my life 
now ?’ 

‘ Hush, •darling !’ came in the 
timid tones of Mary ; * you will 
aw aken her.’ 

He turned to her. In my strange 
waking trance, I seemed to see 
how' ho took her in his arms, and 
looked into her face. For a little 
time there Avas silence. 

‘ God is very good,’ said he at 
length, ‘ to have given two such dear 
ones to me, Mary, and to have pre- 
served tliem both through the peril 
that threatened them. If even after 
you were saved, Bertha had died — ’ 

• ‘ Oh, terrible, terrible!' murmured 
Mary, shuddering. ‘ Ah, dear Geof- 
frey ! that would have been woree 
than all; far, far worse than if 
I ’ 

‘ No, darling— there could be no 
worse than that.’ 

Very quietly they talked, with a 
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subdued and solemn cadence in their 
voices. Like tones heard in a dream 
it all fell on my ears — to become 
af tons'ords a remembrance more dis- 
tinct than the reality. 

^ How pale and still she is !* whis- 
pered Ma^. ‘ And how altered 
since this illness. She. was so full 
of life and energy when I first saw 
her. Only a few short weeks ago, 
Geoffrey, do you remember P’ 

‘ Yes, dear, I remember well.’ 

‘ How difterent her face is now. 
Oh Geoffrey!’ She stopped Weep- 
ing. He soothed her tenderly, as a 
motljer might a petted child. 

‘ To think that but for me all this 
sorrow had never been,’ faltered 
she. ‘ Hertha would have been 
spared this suffering had I never 
come to Cliffe.’ 

‘ Do you wish you had never 
come to Cliflb, MaryP* asked his 
low, fervent voice. 

‘ Ah, no — no ! If you do not.* 

' 1 P Heaven forgive me, darling ! 
but a whole world of misery w'ould 
seem to me a cheap purchase of what 
I have won,’ 

He spoke passionately, impetu- 
' ously, and she was quick to calm 
him. , 

‘ Hush,* she s^id, qently, *you 
will waken poor Bertha.’ 

But I did not uakij .lay still 
and placid — soulless, as it scented, 
and pangless, long fS’ter they had 
left me. • 

My mciqpry of the ncxtlfew days 
is vague and uncertaifl. I was kept 
very ouiet, rarely spok«, and re- 
mained, for the most part, motion- 
less and with closed eyes, so that 
they often thought me asleep when 
I was only thinking. 

Mary was constantly with me. 
Her love was devoted, untiring. It 
would not be discouraged by cold- 
ness, and it seemed content to be 
UD returned. She was the tenderest, 
the most watchful of nurses. And 
every one was very kind to me. 
My father, ray step-mother; all 
those of whom I had thought so 
hardly that they did not care for 
me. Sometimes now I reflected re- 
morsefully, that if they had not 
^ hitherto shown me much affection 
it might hav&.been my own fault. 
I had no right to quarrel with na- 
tures for being over reticent. 


Geoffrey sent mo the freshest 
flow'ers every morning, and scourod 
the country for fruits and delicacies 
to tempt my appetite. And ouoe 
er twice he came iu to see me. 
These interviews were very brief — 
very silent. No one wondered — 
was still so feeble. 

1 regained strength but slowly. 
It was long before I left my bed. 
And the autumn was fur advanced 
when for the lirst time my father 
carried me down stairs into the 
cheerful sitting room, and laid me 
on the sofa near the window. 

1 looked out into the garden; 
saw the trees wearing their golden 
tints ; the laurels in the shrubbery 
waving about in the wind, the little 
wncket gate ; beyond that the cliff; 
beyond still, tln^ great sea, ffashing 
in the noon sunlight. I remembered 
the last time I had passed out at 
that gate on to the cliff*. 

Mary was beside mo, busied in 
some tender cares for my comfort. 
With a sudden impulse I passed my 
arm round her. It was the first 
expression of the new and softer 
feeling rising in my heart for her. 

Poor child 1 she nestled her head 
in my bosom, .weeping in a torrent 
of gratitude and joy. She must 
have bcei^ often cruelly wounded by 
the kind of sullen ci!durance witn 
which liitliorto I had received all ler 
tenderness. For it was long^efore 
her patient fovo won its way and 
softened my rebellious heart. But 
ahe could not tell — she could not 
guess. It must have been a mys- 
tery to her always — the strange fit- 
ful humouF of my lovo for her, 
which one minute would make me 
claap her in a passionate embrace, 
and the next gently, but irresistibly, 
put her from me. 

As I did DOW. I had struggled 
— God knows I had ! — I had battled 
with the fierce tides of fooling that 
ever and anon surged within mo, 
convuJ.sing my whole being, feeble as 
1 was, till the little vit^i^ I had 
remaining seemed to leave me. I 
had learned the new lesson of striv- 
ing against myself — against tho 
strongest, wildest part of my nature. 
But I was young yet, and the in- 
stincts of youth arc so passionate, 
BO uncontrollable. They rebel so 
fiercely against suffering— they will 
shriek out, and dash themselves im- 
M 2 
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potently against the atrong despair, 
eren until it stuns them into silence. 

And I untwined Mary’s clinging 
arms, and turned my head away 
from her. She sat contentedly be-? 
side me, playing with my hands, 
which she kept possession of. 

How thin they w ore, and pallid ! 
When T looked at them, after a wdiile, 
and then at M ary ’s, w hat a contrast ! 
She w as amusing herself by taking 
the rings from her own fingers and 
placing them on mine. There was 
one — an opal set among diamonds — 
which sparkled brightly. 

* A pretty ring,’ said 1, languidly, 
taking it to look more nearly at it ; 
* I never noticed it before.’ 

‘ No/ said Mary, drooping her 
head, shyly ; ‘ I — 1 never had it till 
last evening.’ 

I gave it bark to her. She tried 
to put it on one of my fingers, but 
they were all too shrunken, and it 
slipped off. 

‘ ’Tis of no use,’ said I, and T drew 
my hand away ; ‘ it is a faithful 
ring, and w ill only be worn by its 
mistress.’ And again I turned my 
face and gazed out. 

‘ Don’t look away from mo,* said 
Mary, pleadingly, ^ because — be- 
cause T want to tell you — this ring, 
— Geolfrey gave mo.’ 

‘I know',’ r answered qiiicklj; ‘T 
unclerstand— all. You need tell me 
uothiifg.’ 

She seemed rclievefl, and scarcely 
puiprsied. For a nioinont she looked 
in my face, her ow n cheeks all flush- 
ing, and her eyes only linlf raised 
from the shadow of the lashes. Then 
she fell weeping on my neck. 

‘Tell mo— tell me you are not 
sorry,’ she said, brokenly ; ‘ he is so 
good, and 1 — oh, I am so unworthy. 
You knew liim long before I did, 
and you must know Low noble he 
is, and how lit lie 1 deserve him. 
But — but I love him, Bertha!’ 

SliD raised her head, and looked 
up stnyglit into my eyes, as she 
uttered the last words. I pressed 
the tearful face down again upon 
my bosom hastily biit gently. 

* I love him !' she again mur- 
mured. in a kind of childish dal- 
liance with the words : ‘ I love him 
dearly 1’ 

I said, after a little while, ‘ Tlien, 
Mary, is there no need to fear your 
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wrorthiness,’ and I mechanically re- 
peated the lines : — 

^BelioM me, I am worthy 
Of thy loving, for I love thee! I am 
worthy as a king, ' 

‘ Is that true — is it really so ?’ she 
asked, earnestly ; ‘ loving much, do 
we merit much? Because,’— and 
again her check crimsoned, and lier 
voice sank timidly — ‘ then I know 1 
should deserve nim. Who could 
love him so well as I ?’ 

She had crept closely to me. It 
w'as almost more than 1 could bear. 
I moved uneasily upon my pillow, 
disengaging myself from her em- 
brace. 

‘ I am tired,’ w’as all I could say 
‘ I should like to sleep.’ 

But her sweet look of innocent 
self-reproach for having wearied me 
smote on my heart. When, after 
carefully arranging my cushions and 
coverings, she stoic quietly aw ay, I 
called her back. She knelt down at 
my side, and unsu8])ectingly tlie 
clear, untroubled eyes were rai.sed 
to mine. I x>arted the hair on her 
brow', and twisted the fair tresses 
listlessly in my flng(U’s. 

‘ 1 atn w’e(d£: still, dear,’ I said, 
the while, ‘and pL♦c^i5h. and capri- 
cious often. t But <5 ou «are very x)a- 
iient; you will forgive me.’ 

She wastvigcr w itli dexirecatory 
w<3^*ds: but Iftwould not heed the > 

1 kisscri be.*' tenderly, solemnly ; 
bending oVer her, as 1 wliibjn 
the w orths — 

‘ God look gu yon, ami love you 
always! — you and GeoUrey !’ 

And when I w^as alone, J prayed 
the same ])raycr. 

Ver>' gradually E regained 
strength. 1 do not care to dwell 
upon the time of my early conva- 
lescence. When I W HS well enough 
to need no nursing, Mary returned 
home ; but she came to see me every 
day, and she W’a.s almost more at 

Clific than at F . Geoffrey 

would go to fetch her in the morn- 
ing, and escort her liome in Ino 
evening ; w hen he returned, I had 
always retired to njy room, so that 
I saw' but little of him, though he 
was still, nominally, my fathcr’.s 
guest. 

He was most kind, and affection ate 
to me as ever. If the close and con- 
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fidential iutcrcourso of old was at an 
end, it was only natural, and 1 was 
very grateful that it should be so. 

lie had never spoken to me of liis 
engagement with Mary, till one 
evening, in the dusky twilight, they 
both came together to iny sofa from 
the window, where they had been for 
some time talking in low whispers, 
and Geoffrey, pressing iny hand in 
both of his, told me that he had that 
day arranged with Mr. Lester — that 
they were to bo married early in the 
New Year, and tliat in a day or two 
he was going to London to sec his 
lawyers. 

Mary hid her t(‘arful face in my 
bosc ni the while he told me this. I 
w/u' "lad it was so dark. 

‘ ^ \d next week I shall go,* rc- 
p< atod Geoffrey ; ‘and then— I sliall 
leave Mary m your charge, Bertha; 
end you in hors,’ he added, as an 
aftor-tlioiJ rlif , ' Poor little invalid ! 

she cannot tal are of herself yet,* 
lu went on, j». nlayliilly, half in 
lender earnest. ‘ must not burden 
her with the keeping of iv,y treasure. 
But I am glad I leave you together.’ 
A lid you will not bo long aw'ay,* 
i Mary, pi^..x*ingiv ; ‘you will 
I soon? A%id then 

* uitc* well — wont 


offrf*’^ answering 
. 0 - lo t(f go itb us to 

T taiy . j. iia w iB . .at ^vc Ijpve planned, 
..err fri'' -dea. ister. Docs it 
doase you ?’ 

I was mbic tlian half prepared for 
some such proposal. 1 j^id not at- 
tempt to combat it then, and my 
murmured answer, unintelligible as 
was, satisfied him. Ho went on 
lily— 

Do you remember how we used 
alk of Borne, and Venice, and 
•)lcs, and long to see them — 
to visit them together, Bertha? 
Who would have thought ourdreams 
.60 near realization? Ah!’ he con- 
tinued, with a deep sigh of content, 
‘ the world is a better world than I 
thought it, and life has a great deal 
of happiness — more than I e^jer 
^reamed!* 

Ho paused for a moment. Mary’s 
little hand stole into his. 

‘ I am very happy, too,’ wdiispcred 
.she; ‘but not quite content— till 
Bertha is well.’ 


' But Bertha will bo well— shall 
be, must be,* ho cried, in a tone al- 
most of defiance. ‘ My darling’s 
heaven must be cloudless. There 
shall not be a speck upon it.* 

‘ Hush— hush, dear!* she said, 
timidly; ‘don’t talk so — it is not 
right. And besides, Bertha is weak, 
remember.’ She was always so 
thoughtful over me ! I felt that, and 
was grateful, oven then. 

‘Dear Bertha,’ he said, in com- 
punction, ‘ you know my old sins of 
feverish thoughtlessness. Do I tire 
you ? Shall I go away ?' 

‘No; I am stronger — stronger 
thrm I was. Stay.’ 

The w’ords came forth very faintly 
and gaspingly, though 1 tried hard 
to steady them. He was silent for 
aivhile. 

‘ Doctor Lodby says you will re- 
cover fast now,’ ho presently said, 
as if reassuring himself ; ‘ and Naples 
is the place, of all others, for you to 
wdnter in. Think of Naples, and 
Vesuvius, Bertha! Thiulc of the 
Bay, at which your beloved F— - 
Bay will have to hide its diminished 
head for evermore. You will never 
dare sing its praises again — obstinaio 
patriot Uiough* you arc.’ 

‘And at Naples,’ added Mary, 
‘ we 8hall*meot my bi;pther.’ 

‘ Ay — there’s the grand crisia of 
delight in her mind,' cried^Iie, in 
assumed pcavishness ; ‘ it’s always 
t^^t brother Arthur, to whom I tate 
exception from the beginning. I 
Know I shall hate him. You have 
no business to have a brother — nor 
anything — but me,' 

Mary laughed merrily. She never 
noticccl the sliade of carnestncBS 
iliiich I could trace through all his 
jesting. 

‘Ah, Bertha,’ she said, 'you will 
like Arthur, I know. You are not 
unreasonable and prejudiced. And 
he is 80 good — so clever, too, and — * 

‘ Oh, you inscrutable little 
Bchctncr 1’ interrupted Geoffrey ; 
‘do you always make a rule of 
showing your plans beforehand? 
This dangerously artful person— 
this terribly manoeuvring match- 
maker — don't you see, Bertha — 
can’t you guess? Ah, you wont 
answer; but I wish it was light 
enough to see you smile.’ 

• Be quiet, Geoffrey,* urged Marj". 
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‘Oh, I promise you infinite amuse- 
mcnt in this young lady's budding 
diplomatic talents,* ho persisted. 
‘ As for me, I know tlie programme 
of her plot by heart — as I ought, 
having heard it so often. She is quite 
a female Macchiavclli. I only wish 
I were going out on a mission : what 
an invaluable secretary she would 
be to my ambassadorship !’ 

‘ I will give you a mission,’ said 
she, laughingly — ‘ go and get Bertha 
some grapes. Her hands are quite 
hot, and 1 know your talking is too 
much for her. Go away, and ask 
Mrs. Warburton for a bunch.’ 

fcJhe pushed him playfully towards 
the door, through which at length 
he departed, grumbling, and ap- 
pealing to me against her tyranny. 

I did not see him again that 
night. Before he returned with the 
grapes, L had gained niy ow n room, 
w here I W’ns glad to bo quiet and at 
rest. 

After that day, I noticed that a 
certain shade of pensivenesa ap- 
peared to hang over both the lovers, 
as the time or their first separation 
drew nigh. Geoffrey grew thought- 
ful often, while watching Mary as 
she w^orkod, or read* or linr on an 
ottoman by my sofa, one of her fair 
arms thrown, around irie, as she 
loved to remain, her head half raised, 
and hgr loving face peering forth 
from the midst of her 'curls. So wo 
were sitting, the very evening befi^re 
Geoffrey’s departure, and I remem- 
ber how he looked at her, as he 
stepped into the room from the 
gai'dcn, where ho had been pacing 
the terrace with quick, firm strides 
for more than an hour. He stopped 
for a moment on the threshofa, 
gazing on her wuth eyes whose deep, 
wild love it seemed to me must have 
thrilled her — all unconscious as she 
sat. Then, as I furtively watched 
his face from under my trembling 
hand, 1 saw a changed expression 
come upon it — an expression of 
keen, vivid anguish. 1 had never 
seen such a look on his face before, 
and it appalled me — smote mo out 
of my forced, stony self-possession. 

I started up, with a suppressed cry. 

‘Geofli’cy — Geoffrey! what aus 
you!’ 

He glanced rebukingly at me, as 
Mary rose hastily to her feet, and 
looked alternately at me and at her 


lover, her whole frame shaking with 
alarm. 

‘ Bertha, have you wakened out of 
a bad dream P’ he said, while he drew 
her to his side, and soothed away 
her fright — ‘that you horrify this 
poor child thus ?’ 

I sank back again on my cushions, 
and closed my eyes. 

The poor frightened child hung 
sobbing on his breast. For a few 
minutes they did not heed me, and 
I had time to restore myself to my 
habitual composure before Mary, 
breaking from his arms, came to me 
again. 

‘ Darling Bertha, you terrified me 
so! Tell mo, of what were you 
dreaming? — that some harm had 
come to Geoffrey ?’ 

‘ I hope so, fervently,’ ho broke 
in, with his old vivacious manner. 

‘ I have great faith in the proverb 
about dreams being fulfilled oouira- 
riwise. There could not be a better 
omen for my approaching journey 
than that you or Bertha should 
dream I had broken my neck.’ 

Mary shuddered. 

‘ Oh, don't talk so !’ she mur- 
mured ; ‘ and don’t wish us to have 
such drf ams. TLoik, when you are 
gone, how ch ead:u* — ' 

Her voice i^ied utterly away, and 
she^ buriod'her face in my bosom. 
Again GeoffreJ looked on her with 
that sarhe Iqpk w hich 1 had scarce 
strength to endure. Then he turned 
away, and strode to the window'. 
There he remained, looking out on 
the winlry*stormy world of sea, and 
dill’, and snow-covered moor — until 
Mary rose from beside me, and try- 
ing to laugh at her ow n foolishness, 
ran from the room to hide her freshly 
gathering tears. 

Gooftrey approached me hastily, 
even as the door closed upon her. 
He seized my hand with almost 
fierce earnestness, and looked down 
upon me, his face quite w ild with 
agitation. 

' Bertha, Bertha 1 1 always feared 
this happiness could not last. 1 be- 
lieve each human soul has its por- 
tion allotted from the beginning of 
its existence — and I — I mive drank 
mine to the dregs already.* 

1 suppose the expression of kny 
face struck him then, for he stopped 
suddenly, then resumed — 

‘ 1 am a thoughtless brute, I feel,. 
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in talking to you thus — poor, weak, 
and ill as you are. But, Heaven 
help me ! I feel such a yearning to 
give vent to this dismal feeling — this 
sense of foreboding that has come 
upon me I And Mary — it would kill 
her if she guessed ! 1 must needs 
practise hypocrisy witli 

‘ But you must not with me,' I 
said, rising with a sudden effort. 

‘ Tell me all that is troubling you. 
It will do you good to talk unro- 
straincdly. And you need not fear 
for mo : I am quite strong, and very 
calm. Now, speak !* 

‘ Blessings on you, my Bertha— 
my sister !’ he said, with a grateful 
tenderness that for a moment over> 
set my boasted calmness. ‘Ever 
since 1 knew you, you have always 
been the refuge for my cares — my 
fits of depression; and you have 
always done me good. What sliould 
I do without you, Bertha K 

‘Go on,* I said; ‘tell me what 
you have to tell, for wo may be in- 
terrupted, Mary will return.’ 

At the name, liis face again grew 
darkened with a strange ^loom. 

‘ How shall I tell you r ho said, 
hoarsely; ‘you will not laugh at 
my w'cakness — you will understand 
and pity it. Bertha, do you believe 
in presentiments P’ 
lie looked fixedly Jit^ne, but with- 
out w ailing my reply, proceeded in 
a low^er, yet more distinct tone — 

* Eor two days I have been con- 
scious of a strange bueden on my 
mind — a. mysterious prescience of 
some ill to come, I don’t know of 
what nature. WTiether any ill is 
pending to me, or — No! not to 
Mary — not to her — but — ’ 

He paused abruptly, and sat as 
if thinking for awhile. I tried to 
speak ; I could not— I could only 
remain still, looking at him. 

‘ Did I ever tell you,’ he suddenly 
resumed, ‘ about my poor friend 
Sinclair P He was about to be mar- 
ried, and a week before, he caught 
a fever, and died bn the \evy day 
fixed for his weddin|^/ 

Still 1 said nothing. But the 
glance he gave me taught me seme- 
thing of the look that my own face 
wore. 

‘ Don’t, Bertha — don’t think too 
much of these foolish fancies. I am 
worse than foolish to infect you with 
my dismal ideas. Come, let us talk ; 


you will do me good, and make mo 
all right again. Let us be cheerful P* 

Looking back upon it now, I can 
hardly tdl how 1 restrained the 
agony in my own heart to minister 
unto him. But I did so. In the 
gathering twilight w'o sat, until I 
had Rootiied him into a comparative 
serenity. It was strange, now his 
reason yet fou^t against his sensa- 
tions. When I urged him to delay 
his journey for a time, he laughed, 
and, w'ith something of his old plea- 
sant banter, deprecated sueb a weak- 
ness. and derided himself for yielding 
to it as much as ho Lad done. And 
his was always such a mercurial 
nature, that I felt no surprise at 
seeing him suddenly shake ofi' all his 
gloom, and wdicn Mary joined us, 
become even more than ordinarily 
vivacious. When the rest of the 
family joined ua, he and my father 
began arguing in their usual style 
of quaint warring of wits. Mary 
sat silent, her fingers busily engaged 
with some light w'ork; my step- 
mother, equally speechless, at her 
unfailing w ools ; and 1 — I could lie 
quite un thought of and unobserved 
on my sofa in the dark corner, out 
of the glare qf the firelight and the 
lamp. 

Oh, miserable— miserable even- 
ing ! If was siirelj* not unnatural 
that I, spite of what seemed* my 
better reason, should be deaply im- 
pressed by*w'liat Geoffrey haa told 
we. I had carefully avoided letting 
> him see how much 1 was affected by 
it; but 1 could not conceal from 
myself the feeling of undefined 
terror aifd yearning anguish with 
which 1 watched him that last even- 
ing. I shivered as I gazed on liis 
laughing face, and marvelled and 
doubted within myself whether his 
mirth were real or assumed. Well 
as I knew him, in the confusion and 
pain I had to battle against in my 
own mind I could not satisfy my- 
self with respect to what was pass- 
ing in his. * 

Mary was to stay with mo that 
night, and Geoffrey was to depart 
early the next morning. When we 
prepared to separate for the night, 
he bade adieu to my father and Mrs. 
Warburton, then ho came to me. 
No one could see his face but I, as 
he advanced to my sofa. I tamed 
hastily aside, saying I should see 
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him in the morning before he went. 
I could not bear it — to lie quiet 
there, bidding him a formal farewell, 
while my poor faint heart yearned 
over him in his trouble — his trouble, 
that I only knew to exist. 

And so wo dispersed to our several 
rooms. Directly we were in ours, 
poor Mary gave vent to the sadness 
she had been feebly striving to sup- 
press the whole evening. 1 think I 
was more selfish than usual that 
night ; I felt more of my old, wicked 
self stirring ^^ithin me, than 1 had 
for many weeks. As I looked on 
her lying on the bed, as she had 
thrown herself in a childlike aban- 
donment, her head buried in her out- 
stretched arms, and her sobs sound- 
ing wildly and frequently, I clenched 
my hands, and bit my lips Iiard. 

‘ You. think you know wliat grief 
is,* I muttered within myself. ‘ You 
believe you suffer! You! Gan 
children love, or feel as we do — 
whom God has created women, but 
planted in our natures all the des- 
perate earnestness of man, together 
with that unchanging, patient con- 
stancy, the fatal and exclusive birth- 
right of every true woman since the 
world began P’ 

These thoughts were stirring 
within mo as Mary raised her head, 
and looked on uxo with an expression 
of aimealing helplessness. 

* Dear^ Bertha 1’ she faltered, ex- 
tending her arras to iuo^‘ come to 
me — take me to your bosom : 
am so wretched!’ And again her 
tears burst forth. 

' Thank God— bless God, all ye who 
suffer not 

More grief than ye can weep for !’ 
These words passed my lips, coldly 
and bitterly, almost before 1 was 
aware. She turned her sad face 
reproachfully upon me, with a vaguo 
sense of my meaning. 

* Ah, you don’t know — you don’t 
know!' she said, slowly, and with 
an effort to subdue her owm emotion. 
‘ It is childish, I feel, to be miserable 
because be is going from me for 
awhile. But ah, Bertha! — though 
the cause may be foolish, son'ow U 
sorrow, and you should jpity me, for 
I have never known it tul now.’ 

1 had aieed to be more Ihmi hu- 
manly cold and stony to resist her 
supplicating voice. My heart melted 
within me, and I clasped her in my 


arms where she lay, troubled and 
restless, through the night — only 
sinking into slumber a little time be- 
fore the late dawn appeared. 

Then w e both arose, and descended 
into the room wiiere Geoffrey’s 
breakfast awaited him. She seated 
herself at the table, busying herself 
with the cups, striving very hard to 
maintain a cheerful look. So fresh, 
and young, and girlish she appeai-ed, 
in the cold light of the January 
morning — trying to smile upon 
Geoffrey when he came in, and, 
seeing only her, seated himself be- 
side her. 

I was content to be disregarded. 
It was gladness enough for me to 
see on his countenance no trace of 
the fitful agitation of the day before,* 
in his manner neither the heavy 
gloom, nor the wild vivacity that 
had then disquieted me so much. 
He looked quiet, composed, more 
serious than usual — and ah ! so ten- 
derly loving to the little, cbnging 
creature at his side ! 

We heard, gradually drawingnear, 
the tramp of his horse, which was 
coming to take him to meet the 
coach. Then he rose, and Mary, too. 

He had embraced her — had turned 
away— w & Ic living ^le room — when 
1, m n kind of reckless impulse, 
tottered for^Jd from my quiet 
corneg*, silently Jiolding forth my 
Land. , 

‘ Bertha! is it you?’ he exclaimed, 
astonished-*-movcd, even, I thought, 
» — and he sprang back to ^e, and 
carefully lea me again to my scat. 
‘ Dear Bertha ! And I was going 
away without seeing you.’ 

‘Never mind,’ I whispered; ‘only 
tell me — are you more content ?’ 

‘I am quite content,’ he answered, 
assuredly. ‘ I only think happily of 
the time w^hen 1 shall return.’ 

He was interrupted by Mary, who, 
seeing him still linger in the room, 
stole to his side again. He caught 
her in his embrace, bending over her 
with love — unutterable— unlimited 
dilating in his eyes. And then he 
placed her in my arms, and said — 
leave rny darling in your 
charge, Bertha! Keep her safely 
for me till I come. Always love 
her dearly — (ah I you could not do 
else!)— bo gentle^be tender with 
her!’ 

Ho leaned over me, and kissed 
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my brow. It was the first kiss ho 
ever gave me. 

When I opened my eyes, and 
knew myself again, Mary was lying, 

S ale and still, where he had placed 
er, and I Ixeard the sound of a 
horse’s gallop dying away in the 
distance. 

The days passed on. Mary was 
very much with me. She soon re- 
covered, or almost recovered, her 
usual serenity — that true con- 
tentment we so seldom see out 
of childhood. Geoffrey’s letters 
were great aids to this re-establish- 
ment of her cheerfulness. The first 
she received from him, — what a de- 
light it was to her! She came 
running to me, holding it fast to her 
bosom the while, and oegan to read 
it in a transport of eager joyfulness. 
It was such a new pleasure to her — 
1 believe it well-nigh compensated 
for the grief of separation. A week 
before,! should have thought so with 
some bitterness towards her light, 
girlish nature. But now my feeling 
towards her was changed, fcrooftrey 
himself could not have been more 
tender, more gentle than I was in 
thought and word, an(^decd, tow^ards 
her whom he had^ solemnly confided 
to my care. T^Je echo of his words 
ever rang in m^^uemory. Always 
love her dearly ^indbetendar with her. 

The days when hi|i letters came 
were always brighter days to me. I 
hardly knew the bwden of anxietV 
that^coiistantly^rested on my mmd, 
till it was partially relieved by the 
sight of his familiar hand-writing — 
the large closely-written pages, — 
exact transcripts, too, his letters 
ever were of himself, —that Mary 
regularly received. She used to 
read them to me — part of them, at 
least — crouching beside my sofa, — 
her face flashed with gladness, her 
voice becoming broken ever and 
anon, and dying away into whispers; 
then bursting forth again in a bly the 
laugh at some piece of Geoffrey’s 
gaiety. Well I remember them— 
those clear, cold, winter mornings, 
when the world looked sb dreary 
without, and the wind wailed , piercing 
even through the silver joyousness 
of Mary’s laughter. 

1 Inia always intended to leave 
Cliffe before the marriage. I had 
even arranged my plans so that I 


could leave without suspicion, and 
without giving them time to re- 
monstrate. But ever since the 
night before Geoffrey’s departure, 
the plan — the very idea oven, had 
floated from my mind. All my 
own pains were merged into the 
one dim, undefined anxiety I felt 
for him. All my own sickening 
wishes to be away — to be alone — 
yielded now^ to the passionate yearn- 
ing 1 had for his safe return. Day 
by day the uneasy longing grow 
more intense ; till, to Lave seen him 
back again, married to Mary, and 
happy, I WOT dd— all, it is nothing 
to say I would have died— I would 
have lived, and looked forward to 
living long, long years — tranquil, 
and at peace ! 

At length a letter came, announc- 
ing the day he proposed to leave 
London. Three days after that day 
ho would arrive at Cliffe. The 
marriage w^ould then be arranged, 
and would certainly follow speedily. 
Mary's mother, half tears and half 
smiles at her darling's approaching 
bridal, had already been liusily pre- 
paring for it. The wedding dress 
iiad come from London, and the 
veil, and the orange flowers. All 
would be in readiness by the time 
Geoffrey returned. 

And the day* fixed for that drew 
nigh. It came. It had sTiowed in- 
eoBsanJly for three dajw previously ; 
but that morning shone cloudless, 
and tlie sunshine was awaking tho 
redbreasts into joyous warbTings, 
us Mary triumphantly remarked to 
me, wdien she drew aside my w indow 
curtains, and urged mo to hasten my 
toilet and come down stairs. 

•Everything unites to give him 
welcome back,’ she said. * Look at 
the sea, how blue and sparkling it 
is ! We have not seen* such a sea 
for weeks, have we? j4nd even tho 
flow'crs ! I have been into the green- 
iiouse, and gathered an exquisite 
bouquet. The obstinate little tea- 
rose, that has rcfusecTto blossom for 
so long, has positively deigned to 
unclose a bud this very moi:mng for 
Geoffrey.* 

She went on, half singing to her- 
self, as she arranged two or three 
geraniums and a spray of myrtle to- 
gether. When they were fixed to 
her satisfaction, she come and 
fastened them in my dress. 
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‘For,’ she obscryed, laughing, 
‘we will all look fostal, — even you, 
dear, with your plain, high frock, 
and Quakerish little collar, will con- 
descend to ornament to-day. You 
tremble!’ she cried, suddenly. ‘You 
aro not well, Bertha. What ails 
you P* 

I could not tell her. I did not 
know myself- I said I w'as cold. And 
she hurried mo down stairs to the 
warm drawing-room — remarking, at 
the same time, that my face was 
glowing, and that my hands felt dry 
and feverish. 

‘Mamma is coming this morning,’ 
she went on, as soon as we were 
established at the fire-side ; ‘ and, 
do you know', Bertha, 1 am to try 
on my wedding dress. Mamma is 
to dress me, to see if it is all riglit. 
And there is a dress for you, which 
I have chosen. And you w'ill wear 
it, wont you, darling r— although it 
isn’t made quite in that peculiar, half 
uritanical fashion of yours, which 

have learned quite to love, because 
it is peculiar to you.’ 

She caressed me fondly. I tried 
hard to shake off the unaccountable 
oppression that I laboured under. 
In vain. The while sh^ flitted 
about the room, laughing, and talk- 
ing, and carolling snatches of mqrry 
songs, 1 remained mute, as though 
perforce, Vith the mysterious, ter- 
rible burden weighing heavy on my 
heart. 

Then Mrs. Lester came ; and my 
stepmother and she talked long to- 
gether, while Mary was appealed 
to by one or the other, every now' 
and then. Once or twice they spoke 
to me, and I essayed to answer ; 
but the words came thick and stifled ; 
and, moreover, I failed to catch the 
sense of whatl said, though 1 heard 
distinctly. 

‘ Miss Warburton does not seem 
quite so well this morning/ observed 
Mrs. Lester, w-ith cortcern. 

‘ She is slee^/ said Mary, as she 
hovered about^e, and tried to hud 
some little office in which to busy 
herself for me. ‘ Let her keep quiet 

till ’ She kissed my closed 

eyes, and whispered the rest of her 
sentence. 

‘ Bertha is no authority in matters 
of this kind/ isy stepmother placidly 
remarked. ‘1 never knew a girl 
who thought so little about dress. 
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Beally, it almost becomes a fault, 
such extreme negligence. But, as 
we were saying — whether a ruche 
or an edge of blonde will look best,’ 
Ac. Ac. 

Presently the door opened, and a 
servant announced the arrival of 
Mrs. Lester’s maid, with the 
dresses. 

‘ It’s a pity Miss Warburton 
should have fallen asleep,’ said Mrs. 
Lester. ‘ However ’ 

‘Oh, she mustn't be disturbed,* 
cried Mary. ‘ Lot her sleep quietly. 
And,’ she added, in a lower tone, ‘ I 
will go and put on my dress, and 
come in and astonish her when she 
wakes.’ 

The tw'o elder ladies laughed, 
assented, and withdrew, and Mary, 
after once more arranging my plaids 
and cushions, followed them from 
the room. 

I raised myself when they were 
gone, and pressing my head with ray 
two hands, I tried to analyze the 
strange, inscrutable feeling which 
overpowered me. But even while I 
sat thUwS, its nature changed. My 
heart began to tlirob, wildly, loudly, 
so that J could hear its passionate 
jmlsations; aud an imperious instinct 
seemed to turn me j^owarjs the door 
of the room, which o]>e 2 ied into the 
entrance hall. ^ ^ 

‘Geolfray is coming already,* I 
said to myself., J repeated it aloud 
— all the while feding that it w as 
nwt so— that Geoffrey was not near. 
Yi'4, at that moment I diatin- 
guished a horse’s gallop, growing 
louder, till it ceased at our gate. 
And then quick footsteps along the 
gravel path— and then the peal of 
the outer-door bell, resounding in 
the house. 

‘ It is Geoffrey,’ I said a^ain, re- 
solutely. ‘ I will go and oafl Mary.* 

1 knew it to be false. The 
throbbing at my heart stopped 
suddenly. 1 was quite calm, quite 
prepared for what I saw, when, 
opening the door, I found a servant 
listening, with a horror-struck face, 
to the quick, agitated words of the 
man wher had just dismounted from 
his horse, and whose disordered 
appearance told of a hast^ journey. 

‘ Who is that P’ he wnispered to 
the servant, when he saw me, stopping 
suddenly in his recital, with a kind 
of shrinking. 
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‘ It is Miss Bertha-Miss War- 
burton,’ replied the other. 

‘ Not the young lady that ’ 

‘ Come in here,’ said I, steadily. 
‘ Tell me all you have to say, and 
do not alarm any one else iii the 
house. Come in.^ 

He entered, and I closed the door. 
‘ What has happened to Mr. 
Latimer P’ 

‘ Do not be too much— there may 
be hope — the doctor says,’ he began, 
vFith a clumsy effort at prepara- 
tion. 

‘ Tell me in as few words as you 
can,* 1 said ; * and tell me the whole 
truth' 

* Mr. Latimer arrived by the 

coach at P last night late — or 

rather, early this morning. He seemed 
anxious to get on here at once, and 
would not be advised against taking 
horse, and going the remaining 
thirty miles. The roads, they told 
him, were in some parts dangerous 
from the heavy snows ; but he said 
he knew them well, and thought 
nothing of the risk. About seven 

miles this side P the road runs 

clos’e beside an old stone quarry. 
You may know it, Miss P’ 

‘ Go on — go on.’ • 

‘ The snow dfleeived him, wo sup- 
pose, and he out of the tract. 
His horse fell with hiry. He was 
found there rfbout two hours ago by 
some labourer^ They took him 
into a little inn near. He was quite 
ins^cnsible; but the people knew^who 

he was, and asked me ’ 

He was interriipted. The door 
opened, and there came in, with a 
buoyant step, a little figure, arrayed 
in rustling, glancing, dazzling wnite 
silk. The delicate lace veil fell 
cloudily over her head, shading the 
blushing cheeks — the laughing eyes. 
And Mary’s blythe voice sounded 
clear and ringing— 

' Enter — the bride I’ 

I had felt calm, as 1 have said. 
Heaven knows wliat she read in my' 
face which struck the smile from her 
mouth, and sent her hying to my 
bosom with a terrible cry. There 
she hung, vainly trying to give 
speech to the dread that overcame 
her; while Mrs. Lester, w^ho had 
followed her into the room, stood 
transfixed, gazing first at me, and 
then at the strange messenger. 

* Eor mercy’s sake, tell me what 


has happened P’ cried the mother. 
At length, hurrying to her child — 
‘ Mary, my darling, look up— come 
to mo !’ 

But she kepi clinging to me, till 
1 unwound her framle hold, and laid 
her — poor, pale chud, in her shining 
bridaf robes, on the sofa near. 

1 do not well know what followed. 
When at lengtli Mary undejratood 
what had happened, her senses gave 
way, and she fell from one lit into 
anotlier i*ontinuou8ly. It was vain 
to hope slio woulil recover sulli- 
ciently to go to her lover. Geoffrey 
would not have the blessedness of 
dying in her arms. But I know 
how% if ho ever regained conscious- 
ness, he would ycai’n to see her, and 
I waited long, in an eternity, as it 
seemed, of torture, in the hope of 
bearing her w ith me. 

In vain. I set forth alone, leav- 
ing lior witli a tribe of weeping 
women around her. I sprang on 
my horse, and in tv moment w^as on 
my w'uy across the moor. 

In the midst of the chaos of my 
mind, I yet clearly remembered the 
last time I rode tucro with Geoffrey 
a little while ago ; but oh I w'hat a 
chasm ‘yaw ned between thou and 
now ! 1 remembered, too, bow 

stormy the dqy was then, and how 
serene my own heart! o Now tho 
sunshine seemed to ilqpt like a visible 
joy through tho transparent air, and 
the low murmur of the sea sounded 
in the distance like a hymn of peace. 
The birds in a little grove that the 
road skirted were singing loudly — 
slirrlly. 

Merciful heaven ! liow mockingly 
it all blended with tho dead quicK 
fall of my horse’s hoofs, as I pressed 
him on towards Geoffrey and death ! 

I heard his voice before 1 entered 
the room where he lay. It sounded 
strange, yet fearfully familiar. His 
wild loud call was for Mary — always 
Mary ! The doctor, who came 
gravely and sadly to meet me, asked 
with anxiety if I were she P And 
as I, not quite able to speak then, 
stood very quiet leaning againsl} the 
wall, I heard the man who had 
returned with me answer in a low 
tone, ‘Bless you, no, sir! That 
other poor young lady was struck 
like dead when she heard ; this one 
was as calm the whole time as 
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could be. I don’t think she is any- 
thing at all to him.’ 

* 1 am his old friend/ said I» an- 
swering the questioning glance of 
the doctor, * and the daughter of his 
host, Mr. Warbui'ton. Let me see 
him.’ 

They did not hinder me, and I 
went in. * * * * He thought I 
was Mary. When I drew near to 
him, ho fixed his wild eyes on me, with 
a terrible likeness of look in them 
to what I had so often watched 
when ho gazed on her. He clasped 
my hands in his scorching fingers, 
and pressed them with a kind of 
fierce fondness to his lips. 

‘ Ah, my darling, my darling ! I 
know you would come,* he said, in 
a subaued tone, ‘ I have been wait- 
ing so long ; but now 1 am happy !* 

* It seems to compose him, the 
sight of you,’ observed the doctor, 
after a pause of comparative quietude 
in his patient. ‘ I suppose he mis- 
takes you for sonic one else !’ 

Ah f God bo merciful to our weak 
human nature, how bitter that 
thought was, even then ! 

I remained still, my hands pressed 
in his hot clasp, till he sank into an 
uneasy slumber. I could 'better 
bear to look at him then, when his 
eyes — the bright, frapk eyes, now 
all glazed, And dry, and fiery — were 
closed. And l^^looked at him. From 
amid the wreck before mo of tangled 
liair, and haggard cheeks, and lips 
parched and bloodstained, I gathered 
up and treasured in my soul the 
likeness of his olden self, that was 
ever to remain with mo till I should 
see him restored to it again — in 
heaven. 

* # # # By-and-bye the doctor 
came in ; then after looking at him, 
turned to me with mouth close set. 

‘ Would you wish other advice sent 
for P’ he whispered. 

I shook my head, saying, wliat I 
then first remembered, that my 
father and Doctor Ledby wei’e to 
have followed me. 

* Nothing more can be done, I ap- 
prehend,’ he muttered again. Ho 
was a man eminent in the district, 
and having, indeed, a fearful expe- 
rience of similar cases among the 
miners and stonecutters. 

‘ How long P’ 

' He cannot possibly exist many 
hoars/ he said, adding some profes- 


sional remarks which I but imper- 
fectly comprehended ; ‘ about — per- 
haps towards night.' 

He paused considerately, imagin- 
ing perhaps, that there might be 
some feeling hidden underneath the 
blank calm lie doubtless thought so 
strange. Then ho silently took his 
leave. 

I remained alone with Geoffrey. 
Occasionally the woman of the house 
came in with offers of service, but 
she never stayed long, and her in- 
trusions grew less frequent as the 
day advanced. My father and Dr. 
Ledby did not appear. I do not 
know why—I never knew. 

I did not think of their absence. 
My whole world of thought, of feel- 
ing, was bounded by the rude walls 
of that little room. There T sat 
and watched his fitful sleep, or lis- 
tened to the terrible ravings of his 
troubled waking. He would slum- 
ber for a few minutes, and then 
awake, each time to a new form of 
delirium. Sometimes ho pushed mo 
from him, shrieking out that the 
sight of me was a torture to him, 
and bidding me leave him — Ickve 
him ! Again he fancied I Avas Mary, 
and spoke tenderly, in low mur- 
murs, telling how dbar I ^ as, how 
fondly he loved me,^ clasping my 
hands, and looking up^Luto my eyes, 
till I too ha(i well nigh*8hricked out 
in my agony anCi dey^uir. 

And BO passed the day. 

The day ! — his last of earth — my 
last of him ! And the noon sun 
faded quietly away- the red sunset 
glowed into the little room, and the 
dull twilight came on. 

He had fallen into a sleep— deeper 
and more protracted than any former 
one — leaning his head upon my arm 
as T crouched down at his bedside. 
And while he slept the twilight 
deepened into night, and through an 
opening in the window curtain, I 
could see stars shining. 

The firelight flickered on the 
wall, and played upon my face, as I 
could feel. And wlien 1 turned my 
eyes from ^he stars, by the coal-flame 
I saw that Geoffrey was awake, and 
looking on me with a changed look 
— with his own look. And he uttered 
my name in a low faint voice, tiy- 
ing the while to lift his head. 

1 raised it silently, and we looked 
at one another. The doctor had 




foretold this change. I knew wliat 
it portended. It was not ihai 
though, but it was the familiar sound 
of hia voice calling on my name in 
the old, old tone, that smote upon 
me, moistening my burning eyes 
with a great gush of tears. Perceiv- 
ing them, he smiled up at mo vt iih a 
quiet smile, that made his face look 
divine for tlio moment. But it 
passed quickly. 

'Mary — where is Mary P’ ho 
asked, uneasily. ‘ Why is she not 
here 

I told him. A look of intense 
anguish came over his features, and 
then again they took an expression 
of ineffable tenderness, while ho 
murmured, as to himself— 

‘ Poor child ! poor innocent dar- 
ling ! God comfort her !’ 

He closed his eyes, and said no 
more. I watched him and was 
silent — my tears all spent. Pre- 
sently he turned towards me, and 
with a gesture caused me to kneel 
down close beside him, so that I 
could hoar his faintest utterance. 

‘It is hard,’ he faltered, 'not to 
see her once more. But you, dear 
Bertha, my true sister! you will 
stay with me to the end P You do 
not fear P^ * 

' No — ah no I Yet, — 0 Geoffrey, 
Geoffrey!' 

The strong agony — the wild love 
—would not be rtmressed. It all 
burst forth in ttat long wailing cry, 
which he heard, but did not unofcer- 
stand. O woful, woful love, •that 
must be thrust batik, trampled down, 
hidden out of sight, even in such an 
hour as this ! 


was growing fast — ^fast. And the 
sight froze me into nuictness again. 

I promised, and tiie anxious look 
faded away into a beautiful calm. 

' You will love her. You will 
watch over her happiness. You will 
never leave her, Bertha P' 

‘ Never — till I die 1* 

'Good, dear sister!* he murmured. 

' Toll her, tell her,’ he wont on, his 
voice gradually weakening, * tell her 
I bless her ; tell her * 

He moved restlessly on his pillow. 
I gently raised his head and rested 
it on my shoulder. Ho lay there 
quite content, and once again smiled 
up in my face, pressing my hand, 
wnich he still held. Then his lips 
moved in prayer. I could distin- 
guish my ow n name and fiers re- 
peated many times, while the bright- 
ness of that last smile yet lingered 
on his face. 

Then his hold of my hand was loos- 
ened, and the lips stirred no longer. 

I knew that my arms held only 
Geoffrey’s corse. 

And lie knew t/iejt I loved him ! 

A long time has passed since 
that night. 

I hs^ve kept my promise. Mary 
and I have never heen long sepa- 
rated. I was w ith her tlirough all 
tlTe time of •deep, deaerate woe 
that follow'ed upon Geoffrey’s death. 
I was her nurse, h#r helper, her 
com^rter — even I! I prayed with 
her, and for her, as I had learned 
to pray only since I had seen him 
die. And from that time until now 
I have been her constant friend, her 
tender watchful sister — as he would 


' Kind Bertha ! dear loving have wished. And as I felt myself 
friend 1’ he kept saying, feebly strok- gradually draw ing nearer to the rest 

ing my head as it lay crushed down I so long prayed for, my only caro 

between my hands. Then there was was the thought of leaving her be- 
a silence, till again he spoke. fore my work w as done and I no 

* Bertba ! you will take care of longer needed. 

Mary ? You will never forsake That trouble is removed. Mary's 
the child ! Look up, and promise grief, so terrible at first, so wild and 
me.’ . 80 dcBpairing, has yielded to the in- 

I tried to speak. But my strengtli fluence of changes scene and lapse 
failed me when I met his eyes, and of time. Eenewed health brought 
again the cry escaped my lips : — fresh feelings — new hopes. She was 
‘ Oh Geoffrey ! — rcoffrey ! so young — life w as as yet almost an 
Let me die !* unread page to her. Gradually, tho 

He scarce heeded; only looking one sad memory assumed a new 
steadfastly at mo he repeated, in a shape in her mind, till at last it be- 
troubled tone, 'Promise me!’ came as it will Im?, I believe, over 

I lifted my eyes once more to bis more, a kind of sacred, solemn pre- 
face, where the indescribable change sence, too sacred and too solemn to 
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be mixed up with the common daily 
existence, but shedding its influence 
continually around her purer, inner 
life. 

And I was scarcely surprised, for 
I had long watched the progress of 
this change in the girl’s soul, andbeen 
happy at it, when Mrs. Lester told 
me, but a few weeks since, that she 
thought, she hoped, Mary being 
worthily wooed, might again be 
won. 

And it was so. It seemed strange 
at iirst— as she herself must have 
felt, so much she blushed and trem- 
bled when she next saw me. 

But 1 am of a humbler spirit than 
I was. I do not dare to judge a 
nature made by C od . I have learned 
too bitterly my own weakness — my 
own wickedness — to feel otlicrwise 
than indulgent to the imperfections 
of others, though they take a differ- 
ent shape to mine. 

So I struggled against the rebel- 
lious feeling that for a little while 


made me turn from Mary-thinking 
of the love for her which had shone 
out of Geoffrey’s dying eyes. I 
reassured the timid, clinging little 
creature, whose whole life was wound 
up in the grand necessity of loving 
and being loved — and I folded her to 
my breast, saying — 

* Be happy, my innocent child !* 
while to myself I eaid in a solemn 
contentment — ‘ My duty is fulflUed ; 
there is no further need of me, and 
I may go.’ 

And I pray forgiveness for the 
selfish thought that sometimes stirs 
unbidden in my mind, as 1 lie 
quietly apart, while Mary and her 
lover are lalking low together — the 
1 bought that, in the home to which 
J draw nigh, when we shall all meet, 
we who liave loved one another upon 
earth, Mary will be surrounded by 
her husband and her children, but 
I — I, with outstretched arms may 
greet my Geoffrey, c^ing — 

^ I alone have loved thee always!* 


IIECOLLECTIONS OF llAVENNA. 


'nE-B-K! Sh-h-h! II-p.p.p! 
^ St-t-tl’ 

couth sounds which, interijiingled 
with not a few sufticiently articulate 
imprecations, awoke the slumbering 
echoes of Jologna at fhe early da^ n 
of a summer’s morning last year. 
The utterer wS.s an omnibus driver, 
and the object of iiis eloquent 
harangue was to persuade his ill- 
assorted team to make a pull ail 
together at the lumbering, heavy- 
laden vehicle which was to convey 
us to Eavonna. The omnibus was 
as full as a carpet-bag. I suppose 
in Italy there is no * licence,’ fixing 
the maximum of passengers. There 
were a round dozen of full-grown 
pifeple, and three or four super- 
numerary children, whose room I 
should htive infinitely preferred to 
thein company. The prospect of 
nine hours of 4eat, dust, perpetual 
jolting, and partial suffocation was 
not cheering. 

In desper^P* conjunctures the 
mind is disposed to relieve itself by 
idle speculations; so I began to scan 
my companions, and guess at their 
history. One of these was a woman, 
still young, and evidently once beau- 
tiful, but now pale, worn, and old 


before her time. An old woman, 
mother perhaps, or aunt, sat by her, 
and pressed her with all manner of 
little attentions — caressing and con- 
soling — which she pettishly rejected 
or indifferently pdhuitted. Every 
now and flicn I could see a tear 
gather in her dark-circled eye and 
fall down her word cheek. I had 
no* need to guess Her history (though 
I nfight Jiave done ao), because^ it 
was told me sotto voce by my next 
neighbour, a loquacious Bolognese. 
^J'he girl had once been prima 
haUcrina at the theatre of Bologna, 
followed, admired, and applauded — 
had lived as hallerine usually do ; 
and now, having survived her beauty 
and her reputation — a plaything 
broken and flung away — was re- 
turning to her native obscurity at 
Massa Lombarda, to pass her re- 
maining days in that meritorious vir- 
tue which arises from the absence of 
temptation, and that unfeigned re- 
pentance yhich deepens with each 
successive wrinkle. 

So wc jolted on, over a road deep 
in dust, bordered with orchards and 
maize fields. Every three miles, or 
thereabouts, we came upon a picket 
of Austrian soldiera or Italian cara» 
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hinieri, whose duty was to clear the 
road of the bri^aods. The exploits 
of these gentry had formed the 
staple of conversation all the way 
from Bologna. At a point in the 
road which enjoyed the worst re- 

E ute we saw five or six fellows in 
eterogeneous clothing, and armed 
with long guns, come running 
across a field toward us. The wo- 
men, whose nerves were shaken by 
the tales of blood they had been 
liearingand telling, at once made up 
their minds that those wore brigands; 
they clasped their hands, shrieked, 
and invoked the Madonna, and re- 
fused to be re-assured at any price. 
1 myself confess to an uncomtortablo 
sensation about the left side, where 
iny gold doppic were stored in a 
secret pocket. However, the sup- 
posed brigands proved to bo only a 
patrol carahinieri. The mistake 
was ep usable; for the appearance 
of ih), s ‘ true nicu’ quite corres- 
pond»/l with my ideal of a thief. 

At M issa Lombarda and Lugo — 
both dull and dismal little towns, 
wliich not even the sunshine could 
furbish up into the semblance of 
cheerfulness — most of our com- 
panions descended ; and, as we 
approached ^avcima, the loquacious 
Bolognese and J were left alone. 
He was indefaUi^liblo in pointing 
out all the objetts of inter^t on the 
road ; and few' were the places which 
he had not a stAy to ilt. About 
three miles from ItrfVenna ho askoef 
me-s . • 

‘ Ho you see that cottage, almost 
hidden in the tau reeds by the 
river side, and that boat stranded in 
the mudP Well, that’s the house 
and that’s the boat of II Bassatore* 
This was a famous brigand—the 
Hick Turpin of Romagna— whoso 
fame had reached us even in Eng- 
land, and who w'as the hero of 
many of the exploits w'hieh had 
been related to me that day. As 
his name imports, he wraa originally 
a ferryman ; but forsaking the river 
for the road, became by his address 
and courage the terror of a whole 
province. The oomiadiniy iTowrever, 
and the lower orders generally, had 
a certain liking for him, inasmuch 
as * though unscrupulous in getting, 
yet in bestowing riches ho was most 
princely.* Perhaps if the same 
could be said of the cardinals of the 


present time, they would be popular 
too. To this popularity he owed 
Lis long impunity : the wily rustics 
always helped to baffle the searoh 
of the soldiers ; and the latter wore 
nothing loath to bo spared a death- 
straggle with II Passatore. He 
used, by way of bravado, even to 
show himself publicly in towns and 
churches, and no man dared or oared 
to stop his way. A man in humble 
life wmom I afterwards met, told 
me, that being onco at Faonza 
at a great fair, no and some others 
w'ere joined at a public house by a 
short, thickset, good-humoured look- 
ing stranger, \Fho insisted upon 
treating the whole party to wine, 
and did so right royally. When he 
rose to go, they begged to know to 
whom they were indebted for the 
feast. ‘ Signori,’ said the stranger, 
w'illi a courteous bow, 'I am H 
Passatore, at your service.’ 

Some two years ago this man was 
betraved by a treacnorous publican, 
and killed after a desperate and 
bloody strife. His body was ex- 
posed for two days in the market- 
place of Bologna, to assure the 
citizens that their bug-bear was 
dead at last. If it was also meant 
to terrify the other bandits, it failed; 
for they soon found new loaders, 
and rooommondod tbeir depreda- 
tions. 1 was told that a pnest at 
Castcl Sian Pietro, Hon^Graotano by 
name, actually harboured a band in 
his house — a safe ‘earth,’ where no 
one would tliink of looking for them 
— and received his share of the 
spoil. ^ At last, suspecting that his 
complicity was getting wind, ho 
went to the Commandant at Bologna, 
offering, if a car^a di siewrezza were 
given to lumsolf, to denounce tho 
band. His terms were accepted; 
he introduced the soldiers by a back 
door, and they pounced upon the 
unsuspecting robbers while at supper, 
and took or killed them all ! And 
what w as done to the^priest H Oh, 
ho got his carta di sicurezza, and 
says mass as usual. 

Lot this Bufiice for a sample of a 
thousand similar stories, which I 
hoard in Romagna, generally from 
people of character and cultivation. 
Many of them were doubtless ex- 
aggerated in detail, some apocryphal 
altogether ; but I doubt not that, if 
we could evaporate all the fiction, 
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there would still be a terrible resi- 
duum of fact. 

The local journals obserre a com- 
pulsory silence as to everything 
which could reflect on the eflicicncy 
of the government ; and I scarcely 
ever saw a hint of any domestic 
crime, while they were profuse in 
detailing election rows in Great- 
Dri tain. To this unhappy press no 
whisper of opposition is permitted by 
the censors. It is bound in tongue 
and soul just as much as the press of 
Lombardy and Venice, from which 
indeed, for lack apparently of native 
contributors, it borrows half its 
articles. 

These papers are inconceivably 
abject and servile, audacious only in 

a For example, an article 
^ shed in the Rilancia of Milan, 
3 n August lust, contained a para- 
graph to the following eflect : 
‘Austria has arisen with new 
strength and splendour ; France 
passes on from fete to fete; the 
itoman States arc peaceful, ])ro8- 
perous, and happy; for in those 
States there exists a perfect accord 
between the governors and the 
governed; Piedmont and England 
are a prey to discord and anarchy,’ 
Ac. &c. And the moral lesson to 
be deduced w as the impoaaibil'ty of 
constitjjtional go?<:^rnincnt, and the 
barbarism of free peoples. 

These fliHions are too grqss ; they 
overshoot the mark, and deceive 
nobody. Ill this, as in many other 
things, the despotisms of Homo and 
Austria show themselves exceedingly 
lualadroits. Dy leaving to the press 
eome semblance of freedom it might 
bo made a powerful instrument in 
the hands of Government. As it 
is, the measures of repression are 
coiieorted as if on purpose to irritate 
and annoy. (1 am speaking par- 
ticularly of Homagna. w here 1 liad 
the best opportunities of knowing.) 
The consequence is, that the middle 
olaases, without whose support no 
government can be in stable cqui- 
fibrium, are utterly alienated. The 
oontadini, too, are touched in their 
tcndcrest point by the increase 
taxation; while the mobs in the 
towns are always ripe for revolution. 
So the Pope is supported on his 
throne, and defended against his 
own subjocls by foreign bayonets. 

To a thoughtful man w lio has the 


misfortune to be a native of the 
Papal States the prospect must be in- 
deed dark. The presence of foreign 
troops wounds bis pride ; yet the 
excesses of the moo at Bologna, 
Ancona, and elsewhere, prove the 
necessity of coercion : he is deprived 
of arms himself, and bns to pay 
additional taxes to hire strangers to 
maintain a government too corrupt 
and too w’eak to perform the first 
duty of protecting the lives and 
property of its honest subjects. 

All men of education seem to 
agree in detesting equally the Aus- 
trians, the Government, and the 
Mazzini party ; the last named, be- 
cause by their violence they frus- 
trated the constitutional experiment 
of Pio Nono, and by their selfish- 
ness paralyzed the wai’like efforts 
of Cliarh's Albert. 

It must not be supposed that 
these things are talked of in public. 
I never once in a caf($ or mixed 
company heard a single political 
allusion. Hence the evident eager- 
ness with which they unbosom them- 
selves in & tete-a-tete a stranger 
whom they know' not to be a spy, 
and on wiiosc sympathy they can 
calculate. Clothing struck me more 
than the unauintuty «f sentiment 
which prevailed. .All minor differ- 
ences sunk into ' Nothing before the 
niagnitutle of the voiumon misfor- 
tune. • 

During this pWitical digression, 
’gentle reader,* the omnibus team, 
‘tlusty and deliquescent,’" has 
brought us to the gates of Eavenna. 

How seldom *does the first sight 
of a famous place fail to produce 
disappointment ! WJio does not re- 
meitiber the blank disenchantment 
W’liicU the real London wrought 
upon his childish imagination F 

I listened and I looked about, 

And questioned, and l)ehold! 

The walls were 7wf of silver. 

The p.aveinent wras not gold. 

And BO, in after life, the great names 
of Home, and Florence, and Venice 
conjure up in our fancy cloud pic- 
tures, whose vague grandeur no 
material structure of brick, stone, or 
even marble, can equal. This is 
emphatically the ease at Davenna. 
There are no streets of palaces, as 
at Genoa; no far-seen domes and 
spires, as at Florence; no vast piazza, 
as at Venice; but narrow' lanes. 
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low- liouflcs, petty shops, the mean 
things of to-ciay, arc all that meet 
one’s eye. The chunjhes, wl^^h ge- 
nerally stand back from the streets, 
are of small elevation, and mere 
iiahed brick, the round campanile, 
with steep tiled roof, reminding one 
of a Brobdignag pepperbox or a 
dovecot in a mirage. But when you 
begin to reflect that the said p^per- 
box was built by Honorius, or Theo- 
doric, or Justinian, when you enter 
the lowly portal, look up the avenue 
of alabaster columns to the apse 
glowing wnth mosaics whose colours 
are still fresh as they were fourteen 
hundred years ago ; w'hen you turn 
to the side altars, and find them en- 
crusted with porphyry, and agate, 
and onyx — treasures which have 
been consecrated afresh by the re- 
verent forbearance' of barbarian 
hordes seldom wont to forbear ; then 
you begin to find that you have lost 
nothing by excliauging the Kavenna 
of iinagiiiatiou for the Kavenna of 
reality. 

But I must not anticipate. My 
first thou gilt oil being set dowm in 
the city of the Imperial Honorius 
was to provide myself with comfort- 
able quarters; ijp I bribed ono of 
th(‘ loungers collected fo witness the 
unharnessing of tlj% horses to 
shoulder my portmanteau, and^jon- 
duet me to the Sfadad'Oro (not 
the Spada commended^ n ‘ ^lurray,’ 
but a new inn under the^ old land- 
lord). Boniface himself, fat and 
scant of breath, w sitting under 
the shade of the doorway, in plea- 
sant colloquy wdth tlie rest of the 
establishraeut — cook, chambermaid, 
waiter, and boots. Not that the 
said establishment mustered five 
distinct individuals, for the port- 
folios of the tlirec last departments 
were confided to a sin^e gaunt 
youth, with a head of hair like a 
shoe-brush, upon whom the cares of 
multipled oflice seemed to sit easily. 
He used to call one in a morning, 
and wait at dinner, with a cigar m 
his mouth. 

On the w hole I w as well content 
with the Spada d'Oro, My bed- 
room had a blank, forlorn look, un- 
curtained and uncarpeted ; but then 
one gladly dispenses with such ap- 
purtenances to be spared the insects 
wrhich make their dwelling there. 
So during my sojourn my entomo- 
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logical raids woro limited to mos- 
quitos, of which tribe I killed many 
fane specimens. As for dinner, a 
little experience of beef sodden to 
rags, and chickens of declining years, 
led me to confine myself to the ex- 
cellent fish from the Adriatic, and 
vegetables and fruit — amply suffi- 
cient for the satisfaction of an Italian 
appetite. My bill was eight pauls 
a day — no largo sum ; a paul is 
something over 5d. English *, but I 
fancy an exorbitant charge in that 
country. But doubtless lioniface 
thinks he has the right to make the 
most of visitors who come so few*^ 
and far bctw^eeii ; and the good old 
patriarchal times are gone w^hon 
angels w’erc entertained gratis. 

To judge from the stranger’s book, 
scarcely a score })er annum of stray 
sheen come to be fleeced by the 
Golden Sword. Of these tlie majo- 
rity are English. Eew', hovrever, 
of our countrymen, who arc always 
anxious to get on, and impatient of 
repose, prove as good customers to 
mine host as 1 did, for I remained 
the best part of a month, and so full 
is the city of interest, that although 
I loft ‘ no da^t without its siffht to 
crown it,’ I will by no means affirm, 
in tourisms’ phrase, that * I have 
done my Kavenna.’ The beauties 
of the place are (uuincntly beauSes 
of interior detail ; there ar©, as I 
have said, no vast piles witli wide 
facades and towering domes which 
# single glance impresses on 
the mind’s retina for ever; one 
must enter, and explore, and in- 
vestigate, ’^isit and revisit many 
times, before one can get an ade- 
quate conception of the prodigality 
with which wealth and labour were 
lavished in those distant times upon 
church, baptistery, and tomb. The 
most remarkable of tliese monu- 
ments date from the fifth, sixth, and 
seventh centuries. After reading — 
wffiich few have patience to do — the 
history of those days, a sTckening 
recorci of selfishness and crime, w^e 
are surprised to find that any work, 
even material, of beaut v or utility 
bas its date then. The written 
history would lead us to conclude 
that if ever there was ‘ an age of 
shams’ in this world, it was the age 
in questiem, when Christianity bad 
ceased to be a religion, and had be- 
come a cult — when imperial titlea 
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■were a mere mast for helpless im- 
potence, M'hen patriotism ; the lifo- 
olood of a people, had stagnated 
into selfishness ; when the genius of 
Eome, kneeling in abject terror to 
the barbarian, shrieked out, ‘ Slay 
me not, for I am immortal !’ That 
history has not told the whole truth, 
these buildings suffice to show. 
Princes must have had some confi- 
dence in the destinies of their race 
■when they built them such sepul- 
chres, the people must have nad 
some love to God when they be- 
stowed such wealth and pains on the 
decoration of Ids temples. Even now 
the little children of Jlavcnna arc 
baptised in the baptistery built four- 
teen hundred years ago. Wc sec 
that, even in the darkest period of 
the world's and the church’s history, 
there were some men and Christians 
•w ho did not despair of either. These 
temples and their rites may survive 
to witness other transferences of the 
eirmire of the world. 

If I w ere to describe them in de- 
tail, I should have to wTitc a book, 
and not an article, ■w hich book would 
be useless unless its author possessed 
a more technical knowledge of archi- 
tecture and art than I do. JSfor, 
dear reader, would you thank mo 
for a dry catalogue. 1 sllall there- 
foA? briefly touch upon some of Iho 
most i^markable objects which pre- 
sent themselves in the*mirror of my 
memory, happy if I shall be abk\to 
induce you, when you next cross th^* 
Alps, to forsake the qrande route 
and the track of ten tliousand tra- 
vellers, and take this most interest- 
ing of the ‘ byways of Italy.’ I cannot 
say — 

lllo ten ainiiu niihi practer omnes, 

Angulus ridet, 

for no corner of earth can well bo 
more sombre and lonely; but I 
tliink that in after years the grass- 
grown streets of Eavenna, and the 
silent aisles of its pine-wood, as they 
dwell in 3 '^our recollection, will be 
thronged with associations as charm- 
ing as the noisy via Toledo or the 
gay piazza of St. Mpk. 

Of all their ‘lions’ — excepling 
perhaps their new theatre — the 
people of Eavenna are proudest of 
* San Vitale,' built by an exarch in 
the days of Justinian. It is a copy 
of tlie Church of the Holy Sepulchre 
at Jerusalemi and was so much ad- 
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mired by Charlemagne, that in its 
turn he made it the model for Lis 
grea^diurch at Aix-la-Chapclle. If 
that miperial virtuoso had contented 
himself with taking copies only from 
Eavenna, we should have had less 
reason to regret his visit to that 
city. As it was, he despoiled the 
palace which had been the abode of 
Exarchs, of Tbeodoric, of Ilonorius, 
and perhaps even of Augustus liiin- 
Bclf. The robbery, it i.s true, was 
committed with the sanction of the 
Pope, but Popes in those days w ouid 
sanction anything. What Charle- 
magne did with his spoils doth not 
appear. To return to San Vilale, 
where time has destroyed much of 
what Charlemagne, Turpin, and Co. 
had the grace to spare. The central 
cupola was once covered with mo- 
saics, but within the last century 
they have all crumbled away and 
been replaced by daubery, siieli as 
would disgrace a resjiectablc artist 
of ‘ the house, sign, and ornamental' 
school. The pilasters, however, 
below arc still clothed witli their 
rich coloured marbles, and tlie mo- 
saics ill the choir are as perfect as 
when the great Prank looked at 
them and regretted they were not 
portable. OVj thcbiio side is Justi- 
nian — iliink oPthat, a cont<'mporai y 
portrait of Jilstinian !— and on the 
other, Theodorti, the lady whum ho 
raised fihm {lie stage to the throne, 
doubtless justifying the step by a 
proclaraafioij, and assigning excel- 
lent political ix'asons for *preferring 
a marriage^of afiection to an alliance 
■with a royal Jiouse of secondary 
rank. She is represented as carry- 
ing, like her husband, a vaso of 
sacred gifts ; she wears an elaborate 
bead-dress, apparently composed of 
lace and pearls ; for the rest she 
is hardly distinguished from her at- 
tendants, cither by feature or ex- 
pression. Certainly in the lifeless, 
stiff, and angular figure before us, 
it must bo a vivid imagination, like 
that of Monsieur Valery, which can 
detect the coquetry of the gidevant 
danseuse, or in any way recognise 
the prototype of the historian’s de- 
scription. ‘ Her features’ (says Gib- 
bon, vol. iii. p. 488) ‘were delieaie 
and regular ; her complexion, though 
somewhat pale, was tinged with a 
natural colour ; every sensation w'as 
instantly expressed by the vivacity 
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of her eyes ; her eas)' motions dis- 
played file graces of a small but ele- 
gant figure ; and either love or adu- 
lation might proclaim that painting 
and poetry were incapable of deli- 
neating the matchless excellence of 
her form/ 

What the poet and the painter 
could not do with their comparatively 
tractable materials, ought not to lie 
expected from a poor maiire mo^ 
saiafe, who had to W’ork with bits of 
smalt, and glass, and stone, nearly 
the size of one’s thumb. The truth 
is, I believe, that no attempt was 
made to give individual expression, 
and that one conventional type, one 
Jay figure — and a strange Guy it 
must Jiave been — served for the 
empress and her attendants, another 
for the emperor and his. At all 
events, the faces being full, and the 
bodies iu profile, they resemble no 
Jiving creatures who can boast of 
spinal vertebrax It must not be 
su])poscd, because I ireat the matter 
lightly, that the eflect upon tho 
s])ectator is ludicrous ; quite the rc- 
v(‘rHe : the absence of all effort on 
the artist s part after reality and 
variety seems to deepen tho solemn 
etf<‘ct, and make you half forget that 
tiny are man’« handiwork at all. 
When 1 think how# of an evening, 
as ilic shadows gre>y^nd gathered 
OA i r the silent ancUdoBcrted clrtirch, 
and the T)al(‘, ghostly faces iq)on the 
wall, looking out Ihroffgh the gloom, 
seemed to take substante and dis- 
tinctness, one coulil not but feci a 
chill, creeping sensation of awe, a 
sense, as it were, of the presence of 
beings not of this earth, mingled 
with a strange yearning after the 
impossible past ; when I remember 
the inexplicable medley of feelings, 
which the very confusion of my de- 
scription best describes, and contrast 
it with my present inclination to 
laugh, I cannot but acknowledge 
that iu my futile attempts at word- 
painting 1 am endeavouring vainly 
lo communicate secrets which can 
only be revealed by the lips of the 
genus Loci, 

Close to the basilica of San Vifiile, 
and indeed within the sacred pre- 
cinct, is one of the most interesting 
relics of old days to be found in tho 
world. Ccmeeivc a small, low brick 
edifice, not unlike the lock-up house 
which stands on many a village- 


green in England, and which you 
would pa8.s a hundred times without 
notice. Yet there repose undis- 
turbed the remains of Galla Placidi^ 
wife of Theodosius, and of her step- 
son Ilonorius, and her second hus- 
band Constantius. Tho interior is 
in the shape of a Latin cross, and 
you enter by a door at tho end of 
the longer arm. In tho ooiitre is an 
altar of alabaster, behind wdiich is 
the sarcopluigUB of tho empress, of 
rough marble, without emmem or 
ornament, but doubtless covered 
originally with carved slabs, perhaps 
the \ cry alabaster which composes 
the said altar, evidently, I think, of 
a more recent date than the tombs. 
In niches to the right and loft ore 
the san^ophagi of Honorius and Con- 
siantius, of white marble, and co- 
vered with the symbols of Cliris- 
lianiiy — the bleeding lamb with the 
cross, two sheep eating the fruit of 
the palm, and so forth. Near the 
entraniH?, lot into tho wall, arc two 
plain atone colllns, said — on what 
authority I know not— to contain 
the remains of Honorius’s tutors. 
The walls oro covered with mosaics 
in excellent preservation; one, in 
particular, representing the good 
shepherd with his flock, struck me 
as bcin^ the most artistic design I 
saw in JLiveima. There is a ceiain 
grace in the atiitudoof the shepherd 
as he sits on a rock caressing a sheep 
w'ith bis right hand, and holding a 
cross with Jiis left. 

• Another show's us two harts pant- 
ing for the cooling stream. A third 
represent^, if I mistake not, Christ's 
descent into hell, and a fourth dis- 
plays an open book-case with four 
volumes lying one upon another, 
meaning of course the Evangelists. 
These are not rolls, but quartos, and 
prove that by the time of Ilonorius 
the old (dassical volumcn had gone 
out of use. All tho figures in these 
mosaics have on them a symbol in 
shape like a double T, the meaning 
of which no one could explain to me. 
In tho church of Saint Apoliinare 
Nuovo, where the walls of the nave 
are covered from end to end with a 
procession of saints, and martyrs# 
and angels bringing gifts to the 
Saviour and the Virgin, I remarked 
the same peculiarity. In this latter 
case, how'ever, the symbols were 
Tcry yariouB ; the angels, for in- 
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stance, were markccl with a Greek 
Gamma in gold, the other figures 
with different letters of the Latin 
aljihabet, single or double. 

1 am not going to weary my read- 
ers with a catalogue of all the churches 
in Eavenna ; but before I take leave 
of the subject I must mention the 
ancient baptistery, where for four- 
teen hundred years the people of the 
city, from father to son, have been 
admitted into the Christian church. 
When I was there, a child was 
brought to be baptised, and I 
watelicd the ceremony with some 
interest. The Itoman Catholics, it 
seems, have, like ourselves, discon- 
tinued the practicte of immersion, 
and a sort of box, placed within the 
huge porphyry font, serves to con- 
tain the scanty supjily of water and 
the cruet of oil necessary for the 
modern rite. The water is poured 
on the child’s head with a ladle, and 
then tlie oil rubbed in with cotton 
w'ool. On the whole, prejudice 
apart, the ceremony did not seem so 
impressive as it is in our church, 
although w’c, too, have marred the 
significance of the rite by w’aiving 
the immersion. 

If lliorc be no city in Europe 
where man has done less ravage on 
the works of man within its walls 
thaft in Haven na, there is also none 
in wlio§e vicinity natural features 
have sufTcrocl more change from 
natural causes. In the time of Auj 
jgustus I suppose tliat the town of 
Havenna occupied the extreme verge ^ 
of terra lirnia, and between it and 
the sea iutcrv'cnod two or three 
miles of marsh. Over this marsh 
Augustus built a causeway connect- 
ing the city with his newly con- 
structed harbour. Along the cause- 
way in process of time grew^ a 
suburb called Caesarea, in honour of 
him who laid its first foundation ; 
and by the side of the quays grew 
another suburb, called For tus Classis, 
the harhpur of the navy. Subse- 
quently, we may conjecture, the 
name w as divided, and to the north- 
ern portion of the seaboard towm 
was appropriated the name Portus, 
to the southern portion, Classis. Two 
churches, three miles apart, stand- 
ing in the marshy waste, are the sole 
memorials of a place which, in size 
and population, may have rivalled 
any English seaport except Liver- 


pool. They bear tlie names of Santa 
Maria in Portofuori, and Sant* 
A])ollinarc in Cla-sse, aud date re- 
spectively from the eleventh and 
sixth centuries. Of all the im- 
perial works, the quays of marble 
and granite, not a trace remains. 
The rivers Honco and Montone, 
drawing down A^onian hills, have 
buried them out of the eight and 
beyond the conjecture of men in 
alluvial deposit, and thrust out the 
sea so that tlic traveller who sets 
out in tlie direction of Classis to find 
the coast would have ten weary 
miles to go over marsh, and pino 
forest, and sand ditnes before reach- 
ing the marge of the Adriatic. One 
of these rivers, the Montono, passed 
to tlie north of the town and contri- 
buted much to its military strengih, 
till the last century, when, in order 
to cheek the ravages of its inunda 
tions, it was diverted from its course 
and made to min the Honco on the 
south side. This fact ought to be 
remembered by one w’ho reads on 
the spot the account of Gaston dc 
Foix’s siege? and battle. These river 
among otliers, are alluded to, 1 ta’ 
it, in Ibc famous lines put into tli 
mouth of ♦Francesca (Lferno, Canto 

V.) 

Siede la teiTP/Tovo iiai-a fui, 

»SulJa marina dove ii Vo discondo, 

Ter aver pace ccti ‘^''guaci su 

The commentators usually inter- 
pret the last words as ‘ tributaries of 
the Po but surely the Pa’s tribu- 
taries have nothing to do wdth Iht' 
venua, and* / accfuaci. mean t/ 
streams w'hich follow the Po’s lea 
i. €.y flow in the same direction to 
the same sea. Otherwise, the words 
coi seffuari xui, w ould be an otiose 
addition to fill up the line, a weak- 
ness utterly alien to Dante, w^hosc 
every word is weighed and measured 
and fitted to its place. In any case. 
Lord Byron, in his imitation of this 
misinterpreted passage, w’as not jus- 
tified in apostrophising the Po as 
River that rollest by those ancient w'alls, 

the^walls of Eavenna, to w it, when 
that river is at least thirty miles 
away. 

From this digression — if indeed 
it be a digression when on Italian 
ground to ^eak of Dante — I 
return to Sant* ApoUinare in 
Classe. One day, as soon as the 
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fierce sun of August was drawing 
towards the west, I set out alone to 
visit the lonely church. The road 
for some distance is garnished with 
a double row* of acacias on cither 
side. It was once the high street of 
Ca'sarea, and serves now for a pas^ 
segio for the scanty remnant of 
Itavennese nobility. A mile on you 
coim* to the Ponte Nuovo, built over 
th<‘ deep artificial bed of the united 
rivers, and from tlie summit of tlio 
arch you look over a wide expanse 
of marsh traversed by a long straight 
Toad. and bordered to tlie left by 
the dark pine wood. Kight in front, 
two miles off, stands out the church, 
with its lofty campanile. As I pur- 
sued my way I met now and then a 
group of peasants returning from 
their w’ork of cutting the reeds and 
“*)nk grasses of the marsh land, 
coarse white dro.^sos set o^t* 
’wn\*i cuinplexions. Whether 
this contrast wdiich deceives 
0 1 cannot tell, but certainly 
lever saw skins of such deep 
irnt umber tint. An art-loving 
•.Mid has since told me that ho 
/er b( lioved in Titian’s tlesli 
' 'mi <g till he had seen Jhe conta- 
.iiii Oi uomagiui. Arrived at last 
\ door of tlu! cjiurch I found it 
- k^‘ci, and for soms^mc looked in 
a; for a custodc sacristant At 
ifist ^ found a rough, unshorn pea- 
sant at work in a neij^ibouring out- 
ioiise, and discovered tlmt be united 
a liivi own person those august func- 
ons. Ho lived, he* said, in the linlf 
lined grange hard by, and during 
e summer months quite alone, as 
ls family removed then to the city 
> avoid the malaria of the marshes. 
Te need not recur to Attila or Bar- 
•arossa to explain how the populous 
city has become a desert place ; the 
very air is pregnant with death. 
You enter the church ; there are no 
traces of frequent worshippers, no 
faint incense-odours, lingering me- 
mories of the sacrifice duly ana daily 
ofiiTcd ; the pavement is dank and 
mouldy, and the chill air is like that 
of a vault. And it is better so.* A 
church in a desert is a tomb and not 
a temple. How solemn in the fail- 
ing light looked the lines of white 
columns, how unearthly the grim 
faces wrought in mosaic on the 
walls of the apse ! An emperor, with 
his courtiers, all dead and gone these 


tliirteen hundred years ! The em- 
cror in question, says the hand- 
ook, is Justinian ; l)Ut in the teeth 
of that explanation is an inscription 
undernoath which runs thus : — C\>»- 
stantinus major Imperator — 
slantii et Tiharii Imjicraior, I am 
at a loss, I confess, to explain, or 
even construe, the inscription. Poos 
it mean Cottsiantinus , . , pater Con* 
staniii et Tiherii Imperatorum ? I 
have looked in vain in Uiblmu for au 
Emperor Constaiitinus with two 
sons, Tiberius and Constantins. The 
walls of the church, now bare, were 
once covered with precious marbles, 
which w ere stripped off by a Mala- 
testa to adorn the monster church 
at ilimini, wliich is unfinished to 
this day. 

But the gathering darkness warns 
rao to turn liomoward. ^fot a soul 
is to bo seen all along tho white 
gleaming road, not a sound is heard 
except the dismal chorus of frogs, 
thousands of which aro croaking far 
and near, Bpf#cficfice^, xodf, koo^. On 
cither side the way runs a deop 
ditch rank with (full weeds and 
seething with reptile life. I saw' a 
single white lil^, like a star in the 
da A w'ater, no inapt emblem of soiuo 
fair legendary saint, solo in her 
purity m limes of rapine and 
wrong. * 

The situtj]tion of the othei:*church, 
Santa Maria in Portofuori, which I 
f isited on a subsequent day, is by 
► no means so impressive, being wuth- 
in the verge of cultivation and sur- 
rounded by trees and hedge-rows. 
Though hundred years junior to 
St. Apollinare it is more dilapidated. 
Close by is a Luge square tower, 
with a ruinous top, w'hich is said to 
have been the Pharos, or lighthouse, 
to the harbour. A tradition adopted 
by the guide-books, which assigns it 
to the time of Augustus, is certainly 
wrong. It must DC more recent by 
several centuries, a fact T vainly en- 
deavour to prove to my llavennoso 
friend as we plod our way back to 
the city through miry roads bor- 
dered by poplars and redolent of 
soaking hemp. We re-enter the 
city by the southern gate, and find 
ourselves in the main street, travers- 
ing the whole town, which is Byifon’s 
only justification for applying the 
epithet * wide' to the streets of Ea- 
venna. We pass on the right the 
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churoli of Saiula Maria in Citta, a 
modern edifice, and out of placo 
here ; tlien we come to the church 
of St. Apollinare in Citta, which dis- 
putes with its namesake in the 
marsh the honour of possessing tlio 
saint's bones. The one shows his 
sacrophagus, the other maintains its 
claim by a series of elaborate in- 
scriptions. A few steps further and 
wo stand before a fragment of wall, 
with tw o or throe pillars and a semi- 
circular recess above. Let in to the 
wall below is a porphyry bath. Be- 
hold the remains of the ])alace of 
the Cipsars and Thoodoric ! In the 
neighbouring church is a rude re- 
presentation in mosaic of the palace 
as it was in the days of the Exarchs. 
The palace of Thoodoric reminds us 
of his tomb, and as there is still an 
hour of daylight we beg the reader 
to accompany us so far m our walk. 
Following still the main street, we 
come to the church of St. John the 
Evangelist, in which there is a 
chapel whose roof is adorned with 
frescoes of Giotto, still fresh in 
colour, full of beauty and ropose. 
It was Dante who suggested to iho 
Polentani, then lords o>f llavenna, to 
send for his friend Giotto and em- 
ploy him in the doeonitiou of the 
city. Several other frescoes in vari- 
ous*convcul8 and (churches are attri- 
buted to liim, but they^are for the 
most part ruined l^cyond redemp- 
tion, and of the others none 8ho\f 
the master hand so eminently as the * 
figures in the church of St. John. 
A few hundred yards more bring 
us to the northern gate, the Porta 
Serrata, so called because it was 
once blocked up by the Venetians, 
though it has been wide open these 
three centuries past. This side of 
the city presents a striking contrast 
to the other. There all is barren, 
here aJl is fertile. Fields of Indian 
corn and hemp, little homesteads 
nestling among acacias and fruit 
trees, thTck hedge-rows set with 
poplars, and green shady lanes meet 
us in our walk. Scarce a mile fi*om 
the gate we dip down into a green 
hollow between acacias which brings 
us in front of the tomb of the great 
Goth. 

We have to thank Eugene Beau- 
hamais for clearing out the soilw hich 
ha4 accumulated round the build- 
ing, and for erecting a flight of steps 


by which the upper story is made 
accessible. The lower story is some 
feet below the surface still, and, when 
I saw it, was filled with water. The 
domed top is composed of one single 
stone, the lifting of which even now 
would tax our mechanical skill to 
the utmost. There can be no doubt 
that the aslies of Tlicodoric wore 
placed here, and were scattered to 
the winds by the triumphant Ca- 
tholics after they had finally put 
down the Arinns, and dared to be 
insolent. What phice they occupied 
in the building, and why tlie said 
building is of two stories, are ques- 
tions fiercely debated among the 
genus irritahlle of antiquaries. The 
porphyry batli before mentioned was 
found near the tomb, and the wise- 
acres immediately conjectured that 
it had contained the king’s remains, 
and had been placed on the centre 
of the roof outside ! Others with 
more probability have supposed that 
it was placed in a kind ot recess in 
the upper story, where a little altar 
now stands, llowovcr, on examin- 
ing closely the structure I found 
that this recess was of a dltfcrent 
stone from the rest. F, therefore, 
suppose that , when the Catholics 
ejected the kiiigls remains, originally 
paced in thtf centre of the upper 
apartment, they turned it into a 
church, and built the recess in ques- 
tion for an alWtr. The lower story 
was perhaps destined for a bap- 
tistery, and tho.porphyry bath may 
have served for a font, as, if I mis- 
take not, it (foes in St. John Lateran 
at Rome. 

This is a dry discussion, my friends, 
so if you please we will stop at the 
next cocoineria and quench our 
thirst. What is a cocoineria, say 
you ? Do you not see by the road- 
side that rude hut made of matting 
and thatched with reeds, in the little 
plot of ground where the water- 
melons grow P ‘ A lodge in a garden 
of cucumbers,* as the Bible says. 
Our friend the cocomeraio, who was 
preparing to retire for the night, 
jum^s out at our call, and draws up 
from the well where it had been put 
to cool a water-melon of gigantic 
size, for which we pay a sum infini- 
tesimally small. 

If I had mentioned the lions of 
Eavenna in due order, I ought to 
have given precedence to the pine 
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forest, that immemorial wood 
which Dante and Boceacio, and 
Dry den and Byron, have made 
BO famous through the world. The 
pine is the weed of the country, and 
wherever there is a bit of dry ground 
there a pine is sure to grow. The 
forest is a narrow belt, varying from 
one to three miles in breadth, ex- 
tending along the shore from the 
mouths of the Po to where the Apen- 
nines approach the Adriatic, in- 
tersected here and there by lagunes 
and marshes and sand-hills. Xiany 
an evening I walked there with 
Dante or Boecacio in hand, and sat 
on the dry gross, in spite of the 
warnings 1 received from my Ra- 
venna friends to beware of the 
vipers, whose bite was death to any 
man unprovided with the balsam of 
Orvieto — an infallible remedy which 
I was told men alw'ays took with 
thorn when out shooting, to amply to 
tliemsclvos or their dogs. I never 
saw' a viper, only once or twice a 
large harmless snake ; but I confess 
to an uncomfortable sensation when 
close by me viridest rnhum dimovere 
lacertcp, I was somewhat disap- 
pointed in the size of the pines ; they 
are, it seems, cyt down periodically, 
and none spfired for the sake of their 
picturesque beaut/^^^o that you 
might seek ‘ the forest througlj’ and 
find not a single tfoe to match those 
in the gardens about ^me. In the 
most ancient forest of^ Italy there 
are no pld trees. However, a pine 
is not like beech oi^lane ; it never 
looks young, and T f<»und many a 
single tree and many a group which, 
would be fine subjects mr an artist. 
The ground is plentifully covered 
with an undergrowth of pyracanthus, 
and clematis, and juniper, and wild 
vine, not to mention the familiar and 
ubiquitous blackberry. There were 
many flowers with strong aromatic 
odours, which I had never seen be- 
fore, and also many which we con- 
stantly see in our own fields and 
lanes at home, looking up in our 
faces, quite old friends, though we 
never think of asking thoir maizes. 

The Campo Santo, where many 
generations of Ravenna’s citizens 
sleep, is on the borders of the forest, 
amid fitting solitude and silence. 
One Sunday I extended my walk as 
far as the modern Porto, eight miles 
away. The road, after crossing the 


forest, traverses an unlovely swamp. 
On each side tamarisks have been 
planted to prevent the sand of which 
it consists oeing blown away by the 
wind. The Porto is a miserable 
place, consisting of a dogana, a 
wi’etched public^ufie, and two or 
thro© cottages for the custom col- 
lectors and thoir families. Add to 
this it is very malarious, ns the com- 
plexions of the inhabitants suflS- 
ciently testified. During the siege 
of Vc^nice, in 1849, the port was 
crowded with craft of all shapes and 
sizes, which were employed in 
victualling the city from tne rich 
granaries of Romagna, but since 
that exceptional period its trado 
has become as stagnant os its 
waters. On the any in ques- 
tion, however, the place was the 
scene of unwonted loslivity, being 
some saint's day or other. There 
was a crowd of thirty or forty as- 
sembled by the canal side, and the 
landlord of the public-house was 
playing cards with his elder guests. 
The scene which attracted the crowd 
was ilgiuocQ delV oca — ‘ the game of 
the goose’ — which I will briefly de- 
scribe. A rope running over a 
pulley at either side is stretched 
across the canal; to the centre a 
goose is'hung dangling by the legs, 
with its head downwards. JThe 
feathers have been previously 
plucked from the poor bird’s neck. 
Pne after another the boys who are 
competitors for the prize jump into 
the water, and get hold of the 
goose’s neck and hold on as tight as 
they can.* The men on the bank 
who have charge of the rope pub it 
up and down, so that the goose and 
boy are now swinging high in air, 
and now dipped below the surface 
of the water. This is continued till 
the goose’s head ia fairly pulled off, 
and the boy who has held on longest 
is declared victor. A truly humane 
and Christian way of celebrating 
the' feast of Saint Wliat’%-his-name, 
There was also a sack-race, which I 
before supposed to be a peculiarly 
British sport. I forewent the plea- 
sure of witnessing it for the sake of 
a bath in the Adriatic. As I was 
preparing for a walk back, I met two 
gentlemen with whom I had formed 
an acquaintance at the Oaf6 in Ra- 
venna, and th^ politely offered me 
a seat in their carrozza. It was, 
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they told me, of the forma Inglesc. 
This ‘ carriage of the English form,* 
resembled a dog-cart, inasmuch as 
it would accommodate four persons 
Bitting back to back, but it bad no 
flprings or cushions, and you Lad to 
eet your feet upon something like 
the cording of a bed. The harness, 
too, was of ropes. JMcverlheless 
the horse stepped out well, and 
brought us in an hour's time to the 
<*'ity gates. By ingeniously dove- 
tailing our elbows we contrived to 
escape being jolted out. 

The Cafe degli Specchi in the 
principal ]>iazza, kept by a Neapo- 
litan, is the place of resort for all 
the bettor sort of llavcnnese. The 
term ‘ better sort' has in Italy a 
wider signification than in our free 
and exclusive land. It comprised 
at Kavenna the Capiiano dci Pinan^ 
zieri, or principal exciseman of the 
place, who used to sip his eolfee and 
flmoko his cigar with the longest- 
descended noble quite familiarly. 
The last evening of my stay this poor 
fellow had been sitting with the rest 
of us, and had not gone twenty 
yards from the door, when, as ho 
crossed the end of a dark lainpless 
street, an unknown assassin rushed 
out and stabbed him in the side. 
The weapon, which was left in the 
woi^nd, was a peasant’s knife lashed 
to a bit of heavy wood, that the 
blow might reach lioma. 1 Icamt 
afterwards that lie had died fron^ 
the eflects of the wound, the mur- 
derer remaining undiscovered and ‘ 
luiguesscd at. I had brought 
letters of introduction to a few 
of the residents, and they, com- 
passionating my loneliness, intro- 
duced mo of an evening at the caft5 
to almost every body. A stranger 
wlio pays more than a flying visit is 
sufliciently rare to be an object of 
some curiosity. So I got to know 
nearly all I cared to know in jRa- 
venna. There are a few of the old 
provincial^ noblesse still left, their 
vast palaces, as I fancy, a world too 
wide for their shrunk fortunes ; of 
these the Basponi family is chief. 
One of them married a daughter of 
Murat; his two sons were among 
the habituds of the Cafe degfi 
Specchi. 

There are also the Gambas, whose 
name Byron has familiarized us 
with. My chief friends were the 


Count Alessandro C — , whose kind- 
ness in lionizing me over his native 
town, which he had rarely quitted, 
and of which he knew every stone, 
was unbounded ; the artist. Signor 
M— , whose sketch of the pineta 
is before rae as I write; the Dr. 

F , who bore the troubles of the 

time with such philosophic calm ; 
Don Paolo, the librarian, a kind 
and courteous priest. But I am 
forgetting my readers ; w hat to me 
are pleasant memories arc but names 
to you. 

There was one acquaintance of a 
humbler class, assistant in the 
library, who was very useful and 
obliging. He took great pride in 
his connexion w ith Lord Bjron ; lie 
had been an aj)j)n*ntice to his 
lordship’s tailor. Whether it was 
the indirect serviiics thus rendered 
to literature which obtained him his 
post in the library, 1 know' not. He 
insisted upon introducing mo to the 
tailor himself, now^ an octogenarian, 
who has many anecdotes of tlie poet. 
Among others he said that tlie first 
order liis lordship gave him was for 
forty pairs of trousers, all of which, 
I was glad to hear, be paid for. 
While B^ron staved at Bavenna he 
used nine hundred of gold 

lace for his \iy Pries. I met many 
other pel sons w fio w ere eager to tell 
me anecdotes of*my great eountry- 
ninn. He seeips by his eccentricities 
and bounties to have made an inde- 
lible impression upon both yich and 
poor, and will* henceforth divide 
with Dante tjie hero-worship of the 
city. Wlien be first went to Ba- 
venna he took up his abode in a 
house, then an inn, close to Dante’s 
tomb and the church of San Fran- 
cesco; afterwards he removed to 
the Palazzo Guiceioli, now Basponi, 
not far from the Church of San 
Vitale. The house of Dante, let the 
handbooks say what they please, 
exists no longer, nor is there any 
memory of it. The house of the 
Polentani majr very likely have been 
in the site assigned, but no one can 
read* attentively the account of 
Dante’s funeral by Boccacio with- 
out seeing that he bad a separate 
house of his own. The narrow 
house he has now is, as Byron de- 
scribes it, ‘ more neat than solemn,’ 
but what architect could build a 
monument commensurate with the 
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magnificence of his fame ? I passed 
it every day in iny way to the library 
(which is in the Collegio, once a con- 
vent). There I had a little quiet 
recess appropriated to me, the win- 
dow of which looked south-west 
over the plain, dark green with trees 
and maize, to the blue Apennines ris- 
ing ridge upon ridge. On the lowest 
and nearest the white villages and 
dark woods could bo clearly seen ; 


the highest and farthest was scarcely 
to bo distinguished from a faint 
vapour on the horizon. I looked to 
them with longing eye, hoi)ing when 
my task was done to escape from 
the monotony of the plain to their 
breezy heights. 

At last niy task is done. With a 
light heart, yet not without a touch 
of regret, I bid farewell to llavonna. 


ME. BEETLETON BEOWN AND HIS AMEEICAN TOUR. 

DEETLETON BEOWN has loft his home, 

AI Eor a venture across the seas ; 

Some there are who cheerfully roam, 

Some who repose at their ease. 

Beetleton Brown is bound for New York 
In the Sons of Liberty packet ; 

His pantaloons are padded with cork, 

He is cased in a noating jacket. 

Safe from the sea he reaches his goal — 

One Hiram Doolittle’s store : 

Tremor and wrath perplex his soul ; 

He votes his journey a bore ; 

For he has miles and miles to go 
On a^perilous migration, • 

To a prairie town, which lies below 
, The westernmost location* 

‘Y^fiere Hiram Doolittle’s eldest son 
• Is vending grocer’s wares ; 

Powder and shot for the trappw’s gun, 

^launches and sk^s of bears. 

Doolittle’s son is a vgry cool hand— 

'Tft but two years ago, 

(Much to the elder Doolittle’s woe,) 

While apprentic’d to ‘ Lawyer Dlson,’ 

He had taken a Midsummer holiday, 

And with modest case, had lengthen’d his stay, 

Hunting the prairie bison. 

He at a venture stak’d out the land, 

He, with a small and resolute band, 

Had this very location settled and plann’d— 

This very location, ^ Smoky Hill’ — 

’Mid a solitude dreary, vast, and still, 

Some hundreds of miles from the settler’s quarters, 

‘ An eminence rising out of the plains, • 

Verdant and fed by the mountain rains ; 

Fring’d with the alder and stunted thorn, 

Swept by a stream which was headlong borne 
To the mighty Arkansas' w’aters.’ 

’Twas a thriving place, was ‘ Smoky Hill ;’ 

They’d built a forge and established a mill — 

They’d a parson and lawyer of grace and skill — 

Tw’o democrats fierce from Tomkinsvilic — 

A printer, who thought himself lucky 
To be own correspondent by weekly mail 
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(Of all tLat was gossipp’d fresh or stale. 

The price of honey, cheese, or ale,) 

To the d^reedonCs Flag of Kcntuckr. 

But though 'twas a colony well to do, 

Some of the housewives look’d very blue. 

When they thought of a want — 

An unsatisfied want — 

Of the Hygiene font, 

Whence they could draw Esculapian aid ; 

In case the grim shade 

Should this far region but chance to invade ; 

When they found they were hundreds of miles from a doctor. 
Pillule or potion. 

Unguent or lotion, 

A chemist, herbal, or drug concoctor. 

So Doolittle’s son acquainted his sire 
That the price of a medical man was higher 
Than liquors, or guns, or clothing attire. 

Hitherwards journeyed Bcetlcton Brown ; 

He had reach'd the uttermost western town, 

Jvately located below^ Swamp Vale, 

(The farthest branch of the Illinois rail,) 

Quite out of any society’s pale, 

Either those who ^)rcfcr or reject Adam’s ale ; 

Whence a troop of settlers with w'dl-fiU’d wains, 

Sheep and swine, 

Horses and kine, 

Wci’o happily bound for the wide-spread plains 
Beneath the oasis, ‘ Smoky Hill ;* 

They form the party he ought to havQ caught. 

Ere he lelt Now York on his lonely walk; 

Lank and thin, 

There are three merry lads of the DoolitlM^^kiu — 

There is Colonel Spike, • 

And his son, Jjong Mike, 

And a nidcontcnt loafer, ‘croaking Will.*** 

• « 

Sometimes afoot, or jolting along 

In the low'-covcr’d, broad-whoel’d waggon, * 

He can hear the colonel’s cheerful song ;• 

Long Mike empties the flagon — 

Croaking Will tells truculent tales : 

Snakes m the grass, and venomous snails — 

The cougar, the wolf, and the grizzly bear — 

The drought from the sun — the damp of the air — 

The Blackfoot Indians never spare, 

They cat their captives, dark or fair, 

They roast them with a gourmand^ s care — 

Gastritis, bronchitis, ana peritonitis — 

I've had them all — you’ll nave your share.* 

^ You may fancy a Cockney, cognominis’d Brown, 

Didn’t qidetly gulp such a history down ; 

With a piteous yawn and a desperate frown, 

He mus’d of St. Paul’s and the famous old town — 

The crowds and the streets — the bustle and din — 

Each intimate haunt — each cosy old inn — 

J oe’s — Simpson’s — the 'Shades — Dr. Johnson’s — the Cellars — 
Casinos — ^the Musical Unions — (not Ella’s) — 

And fifty delights which a London apprentice. 

Night and day will pursue, when for pleasure his bent is. 

He wish’d himself back in the crowd of Chcapaidc, 
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Or on Finsbury pavement, cleanly and wide, 

He w ish’d he was tokiiip^ his afternoon ride 
On tlie omnibus bound from the bells of St. Bride 
To Xenningtou-gate, where the Browns still reside. 

Seven days more, and their goal will bo won ; 
TheyVe ample store, tlieyVo a pleasant run , 

By the course of a stream transparent and sweet. 
Cool for the .cattle’s wayworn feet, 

With the caves on the banks os a still retreat, 

From the dewy night, and the noonday heat. 

«««««« 

Glance, if you will, at their evening meal — 
Oatcakes and steaks — 

Steaks from a buffalo shot by the colonel, 

(Xcenest of shots, says the Smoky Hill Journal^) 
Which Beetleton turns with a couple of sticks, 

On the cotton-log embers heating the bricks 
Wlicre the dough is baked and the hominy dried 
Potatoes — roasted, and boiled, and fried — 

There’s an Irish stew in the pot au feii^ 

Which one of the Doolittles swears will do 
Whilst the colonel’s \rife and Croaking Will, 
(AVhose eyes are solemnly fixed on the grill) 

Are handing round to th* expectant souls, 

Platters and trenchers, spoons and bowls. 

How they relish their food I how the appetite keen 
Of a nomadic tramp licks the platter clean : 

Hound goes the grog, the arrack, and brandy, 
Beetleton’s flask is notably handy : 

To the cdoriels song they troll out a chorus— 

* The soul and its clay are moist and porous, 

AIS 4yiture drinks, and the grog’s before us.* 

^ # w # # 

Tts the dead of night — not a sound is heard, 

• The clouds are dark, for the inocm is blurr’d 

Witn flakes of a rain^mist : 

The wind sweeps sadly along the grass, 

And moans like the {iriest at midnight moss, 

For one who has ceased to exist : 

Beetleton snores like the deep bassoon, 

(A drony, fitful, lachrymose tunc) 

Or a pig on his back in balmy J unc : 

He dreams of the land of his birth, 

He dreams ho is dressing to go to a ball, 

His tie and collar are much too small. 

And he struggles to loosen their girth : 

He shakes like a rat in the grip of a stoat — 

He wakes ! for a hand is clinching his throat 
With a giant’s grasp, — he, essays to gasp. 

And scream himself free from the horrible drcalh. 
No dream i’faitii, for lie’s dragged into view 
Of a midnight maraud and a wild lialloo, 

Shots and shodts, and the savage's yell, 

The colonel is roaring epithets fell. 

Loafer Will is raging ‘ like mad,’ 

Some * Indian crittur’s out on the pad. 

Arrant, resistless sons of plunder, 

Arc dow n on the camp as sudden as thunder. 

Such a swarm : like the bees on a chestnnt cone I 
Such thews and sinew ! such muscle and bone ! 
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So, maugre the stoutness, ralour, and skill 
Of* the Colonel, the Doolittles, Mike and Will, 

The whites are o’ermastered, strapped and tied. 

With inflexible thongs of a buffalo hide, 

Each transferred to a mounted chief : 

Tis Will's belief they're a Blackfoot tribe, 

Who'll keep'em abve in hopes of a bribe. 

There's ample spoil, with the corn and rifles, 

Blue ruin, tobacco, and emigrants' trifles. 

And a pack or portmanteau, with buck-leather flaps. 

Part 01 the venturesome Beotleton’s traps. 

A motley cortege they advance o’er the plain, 

With a silent tramp tdl morning wane, 

When the vanguard enters a village of huts. 

Heeds and mud on pinewood struts. 

Whence ugly children and uglier squaws 
Burst into sight like a flight of daw's, 

Screaming like old Ijady Green's macaws. 

Dishevelled and bare. 

Their arms in the air. 

With yells and grimaces, and passionate cries. 

They shriek out a welcome of ^ ild surprise. 

Swiftly the spoil, the clothes and the guns. 

Arc tossed in a heap by the thieving Huns — 

The cattle are led to the village leas — 

The captives unbound arc h lined to the ground. 

Beetleton stores w ith a grim despair, 

Tremors and qualms unbend his Kuecs ; 

The Colonel and Will ferociously swear, 

And freed from their gyves, 

Arc freshnihg their fives : — ^ 

'Tis in vain— for the ring don't relish the Bi>ort ; 

They’re bowled at, hunted, hustled and ce/;^lit ; 

While rough-ready hands examine the w ares, 

Just as a custom-house ollicer tears 
Out your traps, 

When, in spite of your prayers, 

Ho scents either Eau de Cologne or Sclinaps. 

* # # ' # # « « 

The delight of all eyes is the leather portmanteau, 

A relic as strange us the helm at Otranto ; 

They loosen its clasps with inquisitive haste — 

A score of blue packets I three pots of paste ! 

Black and red placards, full six feet high, 

An advice to the world ! Try ! every one try ! ! 
Aldboroiigh's ointment and Aldborough’s pills, 

By royal appointment — a cure for all ills ! ! ! 

Ix)ss of apipetite, honour, or money, or name, 

Life itself and its aim. 

Attested by thousands and thousands of cases, 

In thousands and thousands and thousands of places. 
***«*>» 

Still as stocks and stones tliey stand, 

Staring with a wild surprise : 

Such as smote the Ethiop band, 

Meeting the Medusa's eyes. 
«««#*# 

None of them move, till a brave, in disdain. 

Eagerly snatches a crimson bill, 

Envelops his loins, and stalks with a train : 

Beetleton groans to malcontent Will : 
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* That a proclamation prepared to hum 
Polite society pale and mum. 

Should cover a half-naked savage’s back,* 

But a transfer is presently made of the pack, 

For three of the proeeres nobles or nobs, 

Distinguish’d in all the most murd’rous jobs. 

Determined, with greedy cadaverous eyes, 

Each his own choice ana particular prize ; 

And amid a noisy, apocryphal jargon, 

A puzzle to llawlinson, madden, or VVarigen, 

Ite treat to their huts to examine their bargain. 

The warrior to whom Mr. Brown is assign’d 
(H(>’8 throng’d again with his pack behind), 

Is aged and lame, decrepid ana blind ; 

Mifius one eye, like the great Polyphome, 

Very deaf, very grave, but can hallo and scream 
Like a Bacchanal tinker or hungry hymna ; 

JMo vulture or wolf can bo meaner or leaner. 

JNicknamed the ‘ Grey Hat,’ for his li(T(jeness and cunning. 
As astute lor his ‘ fee’ as Scarlett or Dunning, 
lie’s a widow’cr, left with a fair nubile girl, 

(So fortuiK' oft favours a pig with a pearl.) 

I picture Janita a ricJi coppered belle, 

Her voice had a tremulous musical spell ; 

Full beaming eyes, like a Persian gazelle. 

And glossy jet cMirls, which wavingly fell 
O’er cheeks full as ])lump as a ripe jargonelle ; 

Tier dress, Western fashion Avould fancy too simple— 
r^o corset or hood, no mantle or whimple, 

’Twas a costume of ease, 

It cover’ekher kips, and fell clown to her knees — 

• An embroidered cbemisc, 

Whilst behind from her shoulclers depended a cj[uilt, 
Fritf^d with feathers and sheila, and beads double gilt. 

Arriv’d at his hut, the greedy old screw, 

Witt an eye and a hand like a WTiitechapcl Jew, 

Passes his prizes in eager review 

(The malcontent loafer is one of the two) ; 

Settns with eager precision, 

Their cheer and condition, 

From the crown of the hat to tlie, solo of the shoe. 

How he peers o’er ilie pack, ev’ry corner and chink. 

Takes a taste of the paste, 

Tries the pills and the ointment, his oxide of zinc ! 

Be8tow.s on each mouthful a lunatic wink. 

And roars with delight, like a dustman in drink. 

‘ Eat,* said the Loafer, ‘ take and oat. 

Such is the aged Eagle’s meat ; 

By its art the White Man’s sage, 

OiTers an eternal age. 

Free from ache, disease, or pain — 

Let my father take again.’ 

Sicken’d and surfeited tumbles the loon, 

Declining at length in a stupified swoon, 

Like a mariner struck by a tropical noon, — 

Gaping and listless, bewilder’d, jejune, 

He coUB himself up like an agcci racoon. 

The Loafer will laugh, 

'Twas his crafty and hypocritical chaff 
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That had piqu'd such gluitonv. 

Beetleton, spite of his comrade's jeers. 

Is trying to calm Jauita’s fears. 

Pale in amazement, she, 

Anon as her sire in slumber is drown'd, 

The Loafer and Beetleton forage around. 

Sensibly moved by a hunger profound, 

!Ncar a whole day in captivity bound, 

Near a whole day since they sat at the mound 
Enjoying a meal with festivity crownea. 

Little, I ween, did they gain by their quest, 

Till the timid Jaiiita discloses the best 
Of the household store. 

There's the ham of a bear stow'd over the door ; 

A pot of honey and cakes of maize. 

And a bottle of rum, their senses to daze. 

Simple the meal, hungry the men, 

Night is shrouding mountain and glen. 

With sticks and leaves they kindle a tire. 

And sit and smoke to their heart’s desire. 

Beetleton paints their probable fate, 

The Loafer is cool, and cont(*nt to wait — 

He has ample time to deliberate. 

He measures the chief with a knowing glance, 

* It’s sartinly something more than a trance, 

If aught should happen, 

I'm never caught napping ! 

We're newly got, and a w'elcomc prize, 

I dessay the envy of neighbouring eyes.’ 

Hark ! what howls and yells of despair. 

Catamount,, leopard, or Tiolf in his lair, 

Could not a wilder fnmzy declare ! 

'Tis the chief in ^llie spasms, cramps, and thj’ocs, 

Such as a too daring epicure knows, 

After a surfeit of turtle and punch, 

Stew’d oysters at supper, a lobster at lunch, 

Pine-apple, pear, or muscatel bunch, 

A tarragOTi salad, or perlfeord pie, 

A dish of baked lampreys^ or delicate fry, 
etit rallies dv veau or child of the sty. 

'Tis the chief, he will presently finish his woes ; 

Who such a drop-scene cares to expose P 
Wonder and fear check the savages’ breath, 

As the news is declared of the chieftain's death; 

Earnest and solemn debate ensues, 

WHio shall stand in the dead man’s shoes? 

Who shall retain his plunder and gain P 
What sliall they do with his captives twain? 

Shall they bo beaten, or eaten, or slain P 
The question is solved by the captives’ flight ; 

They are gone and away in the dead of the night. 

The Loafer, whose rcaciincss nothing can dim, 

Has shaped their course for a fork or limb 
Of the river, where fleets may safely swim. 

Mississippi tlie great, the fathef of waters, 

If streams are maids and damsels fountains, 

Well’d from the hearts of the giant mountains, 

'Tis the father of I don't know how many daughters. 

They’ve reach’d Arkansas, wayworn and sore, 

Where the Loafer's relatives keep a store. 
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Here they recruit and replenish their means, 

Till Beelleton starts for ii’ew Orleans. 

His sorrows are ended. He’s homeward bound, 

In the barque Marv Anne^ * w ell timber'd and sound.* 

* « * * # 

*Tis a year since their flij?ht — Janita, forlorn. 

Is ceaselessly weeping, daylight and dawn. 

Ceaselessly weeping, like Jviobe, she 
Can never relinquish UoetleLon B. 

His ima^o is fixedly stamp'd in her heart 
Since the start 

Which the detenus made. Till Fortune, the jade, 
Despatch’d to her aid, a showman reuown’d in the novelty 
trade, 

"Who is prowling about for a vast exhibition. 

To illustrate clearly the race and condition 
Of tlie few aborigines left in the world, 

Straight hair’d or curl’d. 

Perhaps to discover the proximate link 
For the savaus wlio tliiiik. 

To their shame, that the man and the monkey’s the same. 

’Twas a showman in zeal 

Eclipsing the ellbrts of Barnum or Beale, 

Whose invincible ardour had reach’d the far tribe ; 

And by drams and a bribe 

Of scarlet dyed cloth and mirrors of glass 

Had tempted two crones, two credulous crones. 

And a half-witted chief, nicknam’d the ‘ Sad Ass,* 

Along with Janita, who snatch’d iliis relief 
From her grief. 

To roam from the home of their ancestors’ bones. 

So the bai;<aiu is struck — they are <^0* to tho States, 

•Where the showman dilates. 

Conjectures and lectures, • 

VV'iiB Scenes of their prairies, their swamps, and savannahs. 
And fully illuaftrates their own and his manners. * 

His adventure proves lucky, , 

Succ^s at his heels from New York to Kentucky, 

So he sffraight is posselt 

AVi{h a longing that inally leaves him rest, 

A longing romantic. 

To visit ‘ his cousins* across the Atlantic ; 

The nation of shopkeepers — w calthy and proud, 

Credulous, lavish, bragging, and loud, 

WJio, ’tis certain, to none other people knock under, 

In rushing to gape at the last arriv’d wonder. 

Paying and praising— hooray ing and dazing 
The dancers “-romancers — 

The singers — news-1 )ringers — 

The fiddlers, and cv’ry description of Jeremy Diddlors, 

« # # > 1 ^ * « « 

*Tis a Midsummer day — 

All London is gay — 

For June is the season of active display : 

Fetes, concerts, and flower-shows all in full sway. 

Mr. Beetleton Brown and his friend Mr. Gray, 

Arm iii-arm down the Strand are wending their way. 

From Beetleton ’.s shop, close beside Temple-bar, 

When Beetleton 's eye is caught from afar 
By the bills of a street-stopping van crawling by— 

Posters at least flve-and-twenty feet high ! 
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‘ At the Lovi'thcr Arcade this day are displayed 
F(3ur of the wildest implacable race, 

Which none of the Whites ever dared to invade : 

Four of the lilackfoot American Kace.’ 

# # * « 

Conceive the event. Mr. I3rown and his friend, 

TJieir minds to unbend, 

II avc determined to go in the very front row, 

And examine the show. 

Mr. lirown, who must know ^ 

I'he worth and the truth of an Indian tableau. 

Conceive the event when the curtain is drawn. 

And bounding along like a forest-bred fawn, 

.laiiita appears in the front of the stage : 

(Conceive the event, and the manager’s rage, 

Wlien down on the benches she leaps witliout chock, 

And throwing her arms around Bcetleton’s neck, 

IFugs him, and whimpers with lachrymose glee, 

TJiat ‘ *Tis he — oh, *tis he !* 

In her fond ecslasy, 

Uegardless of all the alarm and confusion 
Of those sitting near, who think this a t^uccr 
And comical j)hnse of the dramo or illusion. 

Mr. Brown hasn’t words to express his surprise ; 

His heart’s in his mouth ! transfix’d are his eyes ! 

Janita wont leave him ; so during the fume and grumbling 
which all the spectators assume. 

They retreat off the stage to the manager’s room. 

Where the manager hears Mr. Brown’s explanation. 

(The story will vastlv improve the narration 
Whieli liad ])r(‘viousiy seasoned the guide’s illustration 
i )f ‘ (rlimpses'hiul Glances •• 

Of Life in the Prairies and AVilJs of Arkansas.’) 

The denoHcuicni is* pleasant ; 1 think ’twoukl be worse 
than a sin to essay it in verse h — 

‘ On the llltli inst., 31^*. Beetlcton Brown, of the respected firm of 
Aid borough and Co., patent medicine vendors, near 'Temple -bar, led to 
the altar Jauila, or the Wild Cherry, one of the Rod 'American Aborigines 
^‘xhibiting at the Lqj^'ther Arcade.’ «* 
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. Second 

I T is DOW just twenty years since 
tlie clear blue waters ofl’ Cape 
SigHMirn, and the funereal mounds 
that rise on thesurroundintj shores. 
wiincHsed a sijrht scarcely equalled 
since the old day wheu^tlie hollow 
ships of the Achmaua approached 
those shores in swarming numbers, 
not iiuloed to cast anchor there, 
but to be hauled up on the beach, 
safe from every blast that might 
sweep either from woody Ida, or 
from the rugged Imbros — 

jraiTraXocVo'ijff. 

On a sunny morning, in the 
month of July, 183:3, an English 
squadron of six sail of the line 
and a few frigates, led by the old 
JJntantiia, approached ilie island 
of Tenedos and 13esika 13ay. This 
S(juadron. however, wjas but the 
wcallicr division of a fleet. To lee- 
ward six other ships, with frigates 
and hloop.s, formed another column : 
but these wore ships of France, and 
the small tri-coloured flag at the 
foremast of the leading one, told 
the o))server that .she bore a French 
viec-adiniral. a gallant and good 
olllcer, old Admiral Roussin. All 
was harmony in tjiis allied fleet; 
Sir Ihilteiioy Malcciiifs movements 
were as earefully.followed by the 
French Admiral as though the red 
flag at the Britannkt's ma.st head 
had boon the flag of a Tull admiral 
of France. , 

Tenedo.s was weathered, and, as 
a fresh breeze from the north-west 
made the ships breast on their way 
m^ecdily towards the mouth of the 
Dardanelles, a casual observer, 
watching the movements in and be- 
tween the decks of each ship, would 
have noticed indications that some- 
thing of no ordinary interest occu- 
pied tlie minds of the officers, old 
and young. All was ready for an- 
choring — ^yet no one eaq^ected that 
the fleet would anchor. No drum had 
beaten to quarters,— yet was there 
a more than usual readiness. Every 
lashing was examined, and seeS to 
be unencumbered, as though the 
word ‘ clear for action* was expected 
to be heard ; and gunners and cap- 
tains of guns, lieutenants and mid- 
shipmen, might have been seen in- 
specting minutely the state of their 
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respective batteries. And why w’as 
all this? Not a syllable had been 
formally uttered by superior officers ; 
but something had oozed out, and, 
right or wrong, the belief obtained 
that the fleet was about to force the 
Dardanelles. 

We may briefly remind our 
readers what w as the then condition 
of aliairs in the East, a state of things 
widely different, indeed, from timt 
of the present time, but which yet 
brought the fleets of England and 
Franco in unw'onted amity to the 
Trojan waters, even as now tliey are 
riding, wdth the same old Britannia 
as their leader, in those same waters 
of Resika Bay. 

The Pasha of Egypt was in oneii 
rebellion against his suzerain. The 
hardy stunted troops of the Nilotic 
plains, led on by Ibrahini, Iiad de- 
feated a superior army of 00,OlX) 
Turks, at Koniali, and eaptured 
their General, Redsbid Pasha. No- 
thing seemed to intervene between 
the Sublime Porte and the victorious 
rebel, wdio advanced in apparent ex- 
pectation of* a triumphant entry. 
England and Franco had been ap- 
pealed to, but in vain. They were 
willing to protest and to rerpon- 
strate : but protests and remon- 
strances hisidorcd not the advance 
of the Pasha's host. Fleets and ar- 
mies were the aid which Turkey 
► needed from her allies, and these 
she did not obtain. In utter des- 
peration she appealed to Russia, 
and had not to repeat her appeal. 
A fleet from Sebastopol anchored, 
in the month of February, at the 
mouth of the Bosphorus, and, 
in April, 15,000 Russian soldiers 
landed at Scutari, on the Asiatic 
shore of the dividing strait. And 
now Turkey trembled before the 
protectors she had invoked. Con- 
stantinople was in actuaL though 
not nominal, possession of Tbat stea- 
dily advancing foe, who long and 
warily had looked for such a day of 
adversity, to pounce upon her prey. 
Concession was speedily made to 
the demands of Eg}^t : tne Paslialik 
of Aleppo waaijeded, everything was 
done, cveiT argument used, to in- 
duce Ibrauim to retreat, in order 
that there might remain no reason 
o 
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for the delay of the feared, tlimijjh 
invited liusaianH. But they did not 
stir. 

England and Franco now became 
sensiWe of the error tljey had com- 
mitted, in not sooner assiHtinjr the 
Sultan, and ordered their lieets and 
ambassadors to take prompt action. 
We speak of Enplana and France, 
as tlioiijTjh their wishes and interests 
had l)(*en the same, but w^o would 
especially remind our readers, that, 
at that very time, Franco was 
secretly uplioldinj^ the Pasha of 
Jil^jypt, anxious that the Porte 
should bo humbled, and that Egypt 
should lx; advanced at her expense, 
never antiei]>aling the Sultans ap- 
peal to JbiHsifi. French influeneo 
was paramount at Alexandria, and 
France liad already fully entered 
U})oii that line of policy which led 
to the events of 184t), w’Jieu the ew- 
icnle curdialc was broken, and our 
statesmen look a decided part in 
supporting the Ottoman throne 
against \X\c protegi of France. 

France, then, as tvo have said, 
sided with Egypt, against the Porte, 
and against the steadily pursued 
policy of England, but was glad to 
join us, when she found that Bussian 
troops were actually at Constanti- 
nople ; and while nominally«oue w ith 
Tis.jxnd w hile our fleets were riding 
side hy side, she was sceretly con- 
tinuing that very course' of action 
which iiad brought ab\)ut the erisig 
she was uniting wdth us to avert. 

There is thus a remarkable pa- « 
rallel between the events of 18dd 
and ISriii, w hich w'o leave our rea- 
ders to follow out at their leisure. 

, as then, the policy of France 
afforded an excuse for the aggres- 
sion of Kussia; IjOuis IS’upolcon’s 
pretensions touching Iho Holy 
Places have led to Nicholas’s claims 
for headship of the Greek flubjects 
of Abdul Medjid. 

But, to return to the fleets as wo 
saw' them in July, 1833. As they 
neared the Trojan shore, both fleets 
slackened sail, and every eye was 
turned to when? the narrow line of 
sea parts the two continents, marked 
out oy the rugged rising of Cherso- 
nesus on the European side. By 
this time it was generally known 
that the ambassadors of England 
and France had intimated to Eussia 
and to the Porte, that unless the 


Eussian army quitted Scutari before 
a given day, the allied fleet would 
force its way up tlie Dardanelles, 
and cast anchor off the Golden 
Horn. We pretend to no secret or 
intimate know ledge of the diplomacy 
of that time : wo relate w hat we saw 
On the appointed day, the fleet was 
steering for the Castle of iisia, and 
Sir Piuteney Malcolm only waited 
for the return of his tender, tlic 
Hmd cutter — the little Hind, so 
distiuguishedatNavarino. At length 
her gaff-top-sail w as seen over the 
flat alluvial plain of the Seamander, 
rapidly advancing, with wrind and 
current in lier favour, just as a sail 
is often seen amongst the meadows 
of England, revealing the existf'uee 
of an unsuspected canal. Three 
flags w'ere soon hoisU'd, and hauled 
down — and again and again w as this 
repeated, and then all eyes were 
directed to the flag ship, as she, in 
her turn, hoisted a general sign id to 
the fleet to stand off from the shore. 
The Eussians had retreated. 

In our former paper w’e slnnved, 
that in the mincls of French ad- 
mirals and French statesmen, there 
existed a deeply -seated feeling of— 
what muiit we call it? hat red, or env}", 
or jealousy ? at all a feeling 

that bodes not well for the mainte- 
nance ofpcacftVetw een England and 
Fraifcc. Surely., it will bo said, the 
present state of things must change 
the aspect of matters. The fleets 
are now working together; uflieers 
and moil must fgcl that their present 
mission is a just and a righteous one ; 
tliey must see the value to Eiuo^k; 
of such a union as that w hich now 
exists. Moreover, kindly feelings will 
be engendered betw een the tw o na- 
tions ; indeed wo hear that it is so. 
The flag of England will no longer 
be tliought of as that of a deadly foe; 
and, while a noble emulation will 
arise of excelling our seamen in 
skill and dexterity, and of equalling 
our navv in all its points of excel- 
lence, the grosser and baser desire 
which kindles the passions of the 
Prince do Joinville, tne desire of re- 
venge for past reverses, will w car itself 
out and become eflaccd. Would that 
this may be the happy result ! and 
were this the first occasion of a 
junction of our fleets we might ho^ 
for this result. But experience tells 
us another tale. It is no new thing, 
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this junction of oiir foroos. At 
Navarino we fouglit side by side. 
Por years our ships and those of 
Franco were in close alliance, wat(;h- 
ing over the interests of infant 
Greece, and in 1833 we advanced 
together, as we have already de- 
scribed, to the Turkish waters. 

Our rcjiders may imagine, how- 
ever, that the mere fact of ships thus 
serving together can do nothing in 
itself. TJio ships may be together, 
while the brave liearts that man 
them may be far asunder. What 
is the present state of things in tho 
fleets we learn from public report ; 
what it was in former days wo 
know ; and an incident or two 
that came under the writer’s own 
notice may servo to illustrate this 
point. 

During the troublous times that 
befel the Greek nation before the 
arrival of King Otho, when they 
were rent asunder by intestine di- 
visions, and w'cre looking for the ad- 
V(uit of their king as the panacea for 
all tlieir woes, it hap^ned that an 
English frigate and a French 18 ^un 
brig were stationed off Patras, which 
town w as in the possession of Kitsos 
TzavoUas, a bravo old Suliotc, who 
bad, ho>vevef , taken upon himself to 
rebel against tlie'fc^porary govern- 
ment established at Naujjlia and 
supported by thfi allied powers. For 
six months thes(^ two ships re- 
mained together at. anchor. Tho* 
French captain formally placed him- 
self under the orders of tne English- 
man, w'ho being a capitaine de vais^ 
jcflfM, wasjhe said, his superior officer. 
In all sucli small matters as loosing 
sails, crossing topgallant yards, and 
the routine of harbour work, tho 
French brig followed most respect- 
fully her English commodore. IV ot a 
day passed but the officers of one na- 
tion were on board the ship of the 
other. At last the King of England’s 
birthday came round, and a very un- 
usual sight presented itself, when the 
marines fired off their eight o’clock 
muskets, and the ensigns and fl^s 
with which the ship was, in tet;bnical 
language, ‘ to be dressed,’ were 
hoisted to the several mastheads of 
the fripate. Preparations for dress- 
ing ship hod been evident on board 
the French brig, and to the astomsh- 
ment of all, she was seen, in addition 
to the numerous signal flags em- 


^oyed for mere ornament, to hoist an 
English Koyal Standard at her main, 
and at her p('ak — w'here the national 
colour alone, according to all naval 
etiquette, should fly — she actually 
hoisted an English rod ensign side 
by side with her own tricolour! 
But this was iiiaulHcieiit to testify . 
tho kindly feeling towards England. ' 
At one o’clock, at tho moment of 
firing the first gun of her royp sa- 
lute, the French colours at the peak 
were actually hauled down, and 
there w’c saw a French brig of war 
w ith Englisi) colours flying, and a 
Koyal Standard at her masthead. 
What made this piece of courtesy 
even more amusing was the circum- 
stance that tho name of tho brig was 
not U A lacritd hntU A lacriiy ; be ing 
called aftcT a prize taken from us 
during the last war ; and often did 
her captain jump up on the signal 
lockers of the English ship, w’^hen ho 
wanted his gig to be sent for him, 
and hail w ith sonorous voice * Alacri- 
ieCf O de VAlaetntee I* emphasizing 
most carefully tho closing syllable. 

God grant that peace may bc^ 
maintained, but os the day may come 
when this can no longer bo, we feel 
that inafibrdinginformationtoiichiug 
the navy of Franco, information that 
can bb depended upon, we are doing 
good service to the cause of England, 
the cause of peac^e, tho cause o? good 
order, aifd all that man respects and 
reveres. Without further preface 
we turn again to the Enqu6te Parle- 
mentaire, and having ascertained 
what was considered by the Com- 
mission •the fitting strength for tho 
navy of France, wo next find them 
consulting how this fleet should bo 
employed. A squadron of evolution 
is of course necessaiy for the train- 
ing of both officers and men, but 
where sball this fleet b^ stationed H 
Shall it be in tho Mediterranean, or 
in the Korthern or Ocean Station, as 
they call it F 

* . Daru proposed tlMit the fleet 

of eight or ten line of battle-ships be 
divided into two squadrons, one in 
the Mediterranean, and one in the 
ocean or North Seas, and that on 
certain occasions these squadrons 
shidl uniteand mancBuvre in concert ; 
but M. Dupin objected to this that 
it w as necessa^ to have a large 
force together * in order to establish 
a fine naval spirit, and to keep up 
o 2 
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the habitude of those raanoouvres on 
A grand scale which are necessary 
to make good flag ofticers — indis- 
ptmaahhs pour les officiers ameraux' 
M. Dam replied again that many 
naval oflicers had confessed to him 
that tluy were so ignorant of the 
navigation of the Dhaiinel and North 
Seas, that if called to service there 
they might be exposed to serious 
misfortunes, arising from their in- 
experience, as often haj)pencd with 
the navy of fonner times. 

Two naval members of the (’om- 
missjon, MM. Lnino and tMiar- 
ni(*r, agreed withM. Daru as to the 
necessity of the two squadrons, and 
otluT members spoke for and against 
AI. J)aru'8 proposition. At last a 
new lino of argument w'as entered 
u])on, and to this we shall call our 
renders’ attention more particularly. 

M. Daru, in reply to some re- 
marks of M. Collas, said that the 
North Sea was not the only scene to 
b(* selected for the evolutions of the 
ocean Ih'et, and that the shores of 
iOugland, of Draiice, and of Portugal 
as tar as the Antilles, oiler a wider 
Held than the Mediterranean. ]Ie 
tln'U proeecded to expri'ss his aslo- 
nishinent that there lind always 
existed a sort of scruple about 
letting their fleets appear tn the 
Pritish C'lianncl, and added, — 

This sen hcloiigs to us a.s Wt'Il as to our 
jicighboiirs, and \^o must through 
an exjiggeratod fear of wounding tho 
jealous trehngs of Kngl.amI, ((/c Jroisaev 
les sentiments jidou.r dc I'Anffldenr,) 
i\eoui* ships of the na^igation of 
this sea, to which they will ho especially 
calleil, as soon as a maritime war .shall 
Ih.' declared. {Le jour oil la yiuric ma- 
rifi'htc sera tleefart^c.) 

M. C'harnier insisted upon having 
a fleet in the Channel : — 

This sea (he said), in spite of what may 
have been said, is of much more difficult 
navigation than tho Mediterranean. Our 
sailors are but little acquainted with it, 
and if proof of this statement lie wanted, 
one*netd on4y refer to what hapjiened to 
the fleet {I'eacadre des dunes*) in 1831. 
At that period our crews, little ac- 
customed to the navigation of that sta- 
tion, met with almost insurmountable 
difficulties in accomplishing their mission. 

M. de Montebello said that it was 
not from any fear of ofiending Eng- 
land, but from political exigencies 


that the fleet was kept in tho Medi- 
terranean, and M. Hernoux, an- 
other naval member, asserted that, 
during nine months of tho year the 
navigation of the Mediterranean 
was ns diflicult and perilous as that 
of the ocean. 

Einally, AI. Dahirel, one of the 
secretaries of the Commission, sup- 
ported the opinion of M. Daru, that 
there should bo two fleets for 
mancDuvrcs : — 

The Commission, he remarked, lutd 
beard two sailors, MM. Lainc and Char- 
iiier, whose opinion ought to have much 
weight, and who assert that, for the sake 
nf the instruction of the officers and sea- 
men, one fleet or squadron should navi- 
gate the ocean. And if the opinion, 
that ocean navigation i.s more difficult 
tlian that of the Mcditerr.anean be 
ouly a prejudice, even this jirejudice 
<uight to he respected. And if the 
English have tlio impression that our 
sailors are most at home in the Me- 
diterranean, w^e must show them that 
they can behave ecpially well in tho 
Channel. (Kt, m les Amjlais smt con- 
rahicus qne nos matclots swit plus a leur 
disc dans la Mediterranve, il fauf leur 
fain voir quits feraient lynleinent bonne 
couti'uanee (htns la Maiiche.) 

As to the fear of wounding tho hu.s- 
ccptibilities of England hy causing our 
ships to navigate tli^it .^ea, we neeil not 
trouble ourselves it {il nc find pas 
s\n prt 4 >ccu}H r). Indeed it is much to 
be regretted that, in 1840, we in somo 
sort gave w ay to J^lngland {nous avions 
• en qndque sc\i'te hlc/ic pied deranf. 
rAnijletvrre), and caused our fleet to re- 
fiirn to Tiiulon, when its presence would 
liave lieen so necessary on tlie theatre of 
events. 

The Commission then voted that 
ten ships form the squadron of evo- 
lutions, and that its employment, 
w hether together or divided, depend 
upon political events. 

Without any comment upon the 
above we will remind our readers of 
a slight incident which occurred late 
in 1850. To many the matter seemed 
worthy of no notice wliatever, and 
was forgotten as soon as it occurred. 
It was not 80 with thinking men, 
and the deliberations of the Com- 
mission of Enquiry now fully justify 
the suspicions that were entertained 
at tlie time. 

On Monday afternoon, late in tho 
month of October, 1850, tlie French 
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fleet under tlie command of Vice- 
Admiral Deschenes, consisting of 
six sail of the line and a stoam-frigato, 
made their most unexpected ap- 
pearance in Torbay, haring sailed 
from Cherbourg, where they had 
recently been inspected by the Pre- 
sident, on the preceding day, the 
to^ind heijtp northerly and fine, None 
of the othcers landed. 

A contemporary newspaper thus 
remarks : — 

It was rather a novelty to see a French 
fleet at anchor on the Phiglish coast, and 
Connnander Storey, the iiiHpecting com- 
mander of the coast guard at Tonjuay, 
it would appear, deemed it his duty to 
visit tlie admiral’s ship to discover the 
rcjison of their visit. He was informed 
that stress of weather obliged them to 
seek shelter under Harry Head, but the 
wind being at the time north, and the 
weather moderate, the gallant com- 
mander was determined to watch their 
movements, and to rejiort them. 

No doubt the gallant coiuTnandcT*8 
doings were sneered at, at the time; 
but little could lie himself have ima- 
gined that one of the objects of the 
visit of that fleet was to blunt the 
‘susceptibilities,’ the ‘Jealous feel- 
ings,’ of England! Hut it went 
further tha^ this — it fras thought 
w^ell by the French authorities of 
the day, to let tf^^ir men see these 
same sliores of ^England, — perhaps 
tliat when they come again they may 
not be wholly strange to them. 

An incident occurned in the year* 
previous, in 1819, not unworthy (jf 
notice. A Fren^h man-of-war, en- 
gaged in superintending the liflheries 
in the Channel, had occasion to visit 
Shcerness. When ofl’ the Foreland, 
she was visited, os a matter of course, 
by a pilot; but the French com- 
mander politely declined the pilot’s 
services, saying that he was quite 
able to take his ship up the Thames. 

Having settled the number of 
ships of wdiich the Frencli fleet is to 
consist, the commissioners next took 
into consideration the quality of the 
ships. They decided that no more 
100-gun ships should bo built, as 
they cost much more than a^o-gun 
ship, without affording correspond- 
ing advantages. 

Next came tke truly im]jortant 
question of the application of steam 
to ships of war ; and we shall endea- 
vour most briefly to sum up the 
various opinions offered. At once 


and unanimously they resolved upon 
applying steam power to oil their 
fillips, as M. Maissiat happily ex- 
pressed it, ‘ in order to render them 
much more • vulnerant, and but a 
little more vulnerable* — heauvoup 
plus vulnerant et settlement un peu 
plus vulnerable. All now' ships, then, 
are to be built for ste^im pow'cr, and 
steam power is to bo added to all 
old ships, excepting only siieli as 
are so for advanced in tlioir ilecay 
as to require a renovation to the 
extent of one half of their material 
or value ; or, to use their own mode 
of expression, qul axiraient besoin 
d'un radoub cxc6dant les J J. 

Some opinions, liowever, were 
tendered in evidence before tho 
commissioners contrary to the con- 
clusion to which they unanimously 
came on this subject. Several hints 
were given of tho great expense of 
placing even a screw steam engine of 
small speed in an old ship ; eviui tho 
change in a ship on the stocks wms 
objected to, and some Fremdi officerg 
wxrc strongly ill favour of attacliing a 
towing steamer to each line-of-battle 
ship, rather than giving her a small 
motive power wdthm her ow n bowels. 

We will* give an extract from the 
deposition of M. Laurencin, (’apitaino 
de Va’lsscau, commanding Lo Moya' 
dor, a frigate of 650 liorse power : 

QtLcstion (by M. Dufsiire.) —Havo you 
h.ad any opportunity of comparing your 
frigate with •Eiiglish steam frigates ^ 

Answer. — Never, as to speed . I have 
seen many of them, and 1 have found 
all their engines very inferior to ours. 
We mu^t be on our guard as to what 
the English say about their mu rid 
naval. Their newspapers are full of 
statements winch must not bo trusted — 
(qiCit ne faut yaa prendre an strieux.) 
When I went to London with the (juiner, 
I had lioard speak of exLnvordinary 
speeds attained, such as twelve, fifteen, 
and sixteen kn(»ts ; I was much sur- 
prised at finding that tho Oomcr, which 
never ran more than t<^;n knots by tho 
log, at the most, went aliu^st as fast as 
these vessels of whose speed so Aiuch 
had been said. 

Captain Laurencin, we may just 
state, lias a high opinion of the 
engine of the Moyador. He calls it 
a complete and perfect engine — so 
perfect, that it w eighs 2(X) tons less 
than an engine of 458 horse power. 

Question. — Have you heard of the 
trials made by the English at Lisbon i 
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Antnoer . — I have heard a groat deal 
al>out their screw-sbipfl^butlam much in* 
dined to suspect that they are not them* 
selves over well satisfied with the results, 
as they talk no more about them. For my 
part, I should much regret to see screws 
put into our ships already built and not 
yet launched. Our liiio-of-battle ships 
-even without screws — are a very con- 
tiiderable, very resiMictable force, if, as 
in the fleet at Naples, they are accom- 
|)ariied by steam ssitellites. 

Tho next question put to Captain 
I jauroncin touches upon the reten- 
tion of pacldle*M heel ships for action, 
and liis answer, devotedly attached 
as he is to the Mogador, is of im- 
])ortan(;e. In tho minds of most 
])oo])le it seems u setth^d x>oint that 
screw, and nothing but the 
screw, will serve the ends of a man- 
of-war; but our readers sliould be 
an are that a very able and expe- 
rienced olTicer in our own service, 
who has made steam and its ap- 
plicability to purposes of war his 
study, Captaiu Hoaeason, has, to the 
astonishment of men, recently i)ub- 
lishcd and Icctureil in favour of 
])addle-whcels against screws. 

Qnestmi (still by the President Du- 
fjvure). —What think you of the incon- 
veniences which the form of the Moijador 
offers in time of war, and wliat means 
can yon suggost for giving her gveater 
aggressive power ? 

Annwcr . — Wo have done everything 
that could 1)0 done for tho pro|oction of 
tho engine ; we have surrounded it with 
coal-holes ; hut she will alw'ays be a 
very vulnerable ship. Her armament 
is the fore-and-aft armament (/’ai7«e»ncrti 
ern 2)ohftt), ada])lt‘d for war Kteamers. 
There are four bow ports, and four in 
tlio stern, in which 80 pounders, or long 
pounders, may be niouiitod — these 
guns firing in a line with the keel. Hut 
I must repeat, tliat with her engine 
above hoi- water lino, she will always bo 
vulnerable. 

Qwc-i/noi d*y M. lo Commandant Char- 
iiier).— -What think you of the trans- 
formation of our old line-of battle ships 
into screw steamers 
Amwen '. — twdihink it well to try the 
experiment On one of them ; but as the 
expense of altering an old ship will 
always be considerable — the stern-fi’ame 
must be destroved and built again, with 
the addition of a double stern-post — it 
is possible that tho advantages may be 
found not equivalent to the outlay. 

Question. — Would it not at least be a 
means of making use of those line-of- 
battle ships which are yet on the stocks 
anfiiiishea ? 


[August, 

Answei \ — llie best way to make use 
of these ships is to place a steam-frigate 
alongside of each of them. Here you 
will have two forces united, whereas a 
sailing-vessel, with a small engine of 
200 or 300 horse-power, will always be 
a feeble concern {wne chose trh faihle), 
and in certain eventualities dependence 
would be placed on a force which is not 
])osse8sed. I put the case of a ship 
driven on a lee-shore, her little engine 
would not get her off, whereas a steoin- 
frigatc would always accomplish it, and 
even should she be a-ground, she would 
be got off, unless^ indeed, she was deeply 
bedded in mud. 

Question . — liut if every ship has her 
tow-ship, what becomes of tho tow-ship 
in action % 

Answer . — The tow-ship would take no 
part in the action, but would get out of 
range of tire, anti if tho line of-battlo 
ship requires to advance or retire, the 
Hteamer approaches and does wliat is 
required. 

Question (by Admiral Lalne). — Then 
you will need a steamer for every ship, 
and that will be very expensive. 

Answer . — You cannot have a navy 
without spending money. 

Question (by M. Dahirel, one of the 
Bccretarios). — You wish, then, to retain 
our sailing vessels \ 

Answer . — We should retain all that 
we possess ; and as to .steaui^Jiuo- of- battle 
sliips, we must wait for the result of the 
experiments now made, before we 
pronounce decidedly wh.at we should do, 

1 do not bJVieve that all our 

liiie-of-battie ships will become useless, 
^ut I fear that in ^giving them small 
auxiliary engined, we shall spend much 
iiMiiey and get but popr results. I con- 
cluile by saying that our ships, such as 
they now arc, are equal to carrying a 
large supply of provisions and ammuni- 
tion, and consequently are able to carry 
on war at a distant point, if the interests 
of Fnuice require it. Give them this 
small auxiliary engine, and without 
giving them the real advantages of veri- 
table steam-vessels, you unfit them for 
distant cruizing. 

In spite of all this, as we have 
already stated, the commission de- 
eided upon giving steam power to 
all their ships. Sut what amount 
of power, that is, of speed, is to be 
given ? « Captain Chamier, and a few 
others, seemed to think speed the 
great thing. The French ships 
must outrun the English, or they 
will be beaten. The English are 
building steam line-of-battle shi[}s 
of great speed ; France must follow 
her example. 
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On the other hand, other honour* 
able members contended that a 
small motive power added to the 
power which a line-of* battle ship 
now possesses is sufficient for aU 
practical purposes. To give her a 
large and weighty engine, something 
must be sacriliced — either guns or 
stowage of provisions and stores ; 
and this they objected to. England 
was only trying experiments, and it 
was better to await their results. 
One member thought that there 
was great danger in placing in any 
vessel an engine of 900 horse power, 
such as that of the NapoUon. 

When this inquiry was proceed* 
ing, the Napoleon was on the stocks 
at Toulon, and opinions were greatly 
divided as to the results. 

M. Mimerel, memhre du conseil 
des traraiij'f gives us the history of 
the Napoleon in terms which we 
shall quote. He had just presented 
at length lus opinion on the nauires 
mixtcii. or sliips with auxiliary 
power, and described the Pomone, 
the first FrcMieh ship of war of this 
kind. The Pomone^ upon which 
this experiment »a3 tried, was a 
third-class Irigale. She was length- 
ened one-tweyth, to give*hor greater 
displacement witl^out increasing her 
draught of water, ,'{ihe was to carry 
only half the regulation quantity of 
water, the rest to be supplied by a 
clLstilling apparatu%^ and in this 
manner they contriv»d to place a 
screw steam engine on board of hcr^ 
of 220 horse pov^'er. The Pomone 
eventually carried all her guns, five 
months’ provisions, and ran seven 
and sevcn-and-a-half knots by steam 
alone. The success of this trial led 
t<o attempts at giving steam power 
to old line-of-battle ships, and M. 
Mimerel then proceeds to say — 

The success of the screw thus applied 
gave rise to the idea of a line-uf-battlo 
ship propcdled by steam at great speed, 
and having her sails as an auxiliary, 
instead of the steam Ixiing auxiliary to 


the sails. Such ships could in all 
weathers convey with great rapidity an 
imj^wsing force to distant pUices. In 
case of maritime expeditions, they would 
escort the steam transports, which would 
carry the troops and their muniments 
of war, and would efficaciously protect 
the debarcation against attack of every 
kind, whether by sea or land. Ibis 
project has been laboriously studied by 
an able engineer, who is now superin- 
tending its execution at Toulon, on 
board the Viiujt-qncUrt Fcirier (name 
since changed to Jjt. NapoUtm.) The 
ViiuftqtJMire FevHer has been so 
lengthened os to have sufficient displace- 
ment without impairing her qualities for 
speed. She w'ill carry guns, and will bo 
fitted with a screw steam-engine of DflO 
horse-power, and will carry coal enough 
for ten days run at full specxl. Theo- 
retical calculations allow us to reckon 
upon a speed of ten or eleven knots. 
The ship is nearly ready, and will bo 
launched without loss of timo. Her 
engines, made at the factory at Indret, 
will soon bo sent round to Toulon, and 
})robably the first trials of the ship will 
i>o made in the beginning of 1850. 
These trials will assuredly bo of great 
interest to the iiavy.t 

M. le Commandant Charnior was 
of opinion that ships like the iVo^o- 
leon might easily go oven to India: 
all that they would have to do w^ould 
be to tkke m two days’ supply leas 
of coal, and to take, in its stead, 
four months’ provisions. 

M. Htft*noux held that the day 
for sailing ships was past and gone, 
— that a man-of-war propelled by 
sails alone is now incomplete, but 
he was far from thinking that the 
Napoleon^wovXd give entire satisfac- 
tion, and he protested against build- 
ing more ships of the kind until this 
one had been well tried. ‘Expe- 
rience alone can resolve many 
doubtful points. The stern frame 
of the NcupoUon has been thought 
\> anting in strength. The length of 
the ship may render lior slow in 
obeying her helm (ralentira ses 
mOwvemenis giratoires) this 


* Great results were expected by the French authorities in the way of saving 
of stowage by these distilling apparatus. Admiral Descherjes, now at the Danla- 
nelles, said in his deposition : — Tne cuinine dialillatoire has lost much of it» prestige. 
This machine being attached to the cooking-Btoves, was not much attended to so 
long as w-'.ter was not wanted ; the consequence was, that it got burnt up, and was 
useless at the time of need. It is a most imi>ortant auxiliary to all ships, but it 
should be detached from the cooking-place, and kept in the hold. 

t On the 16th May, 1850, the Napoleon was launched at Mourillon, under the 
superintendence of M, Dupuy de L6nie, and was blessed by the Bishop of Frejua, 
who preached on the occasion. 
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may in some degree be compensated 
for by tJiO position of her screw be- 
fore the rudder. An engine of lfX)0 
horse power on board a ship of war 
is something unknown — cest tin- 
cotinu ! The employment of fire- 
men in a place so low down in the 
ship, and of a length of only 2*6 
metres (K feet 6 inches), is also 
a thing unknown — cest encore Vin* 
comm! The rapid rotation of the 
shaft on its bearings may be too 
mucli for the resistance of the metals. 
There may likewise be doubts as to 
the stability of the sliip, wdien 
much of her coal is consumed and 
replaced by sea-water.* 

Wo may licrc mention tliat when 
the deputation of the cominifisionera 
visited Indret, a small island in the 
river ijoire, upon which is OvSta- 
blished the chief (ioA’crnmcnt steam 
factory, they saw the engines of iho 
Ntwol/'ont tlien nearly completed, 
ana inspected the drawings of 
them- They describe these engines 
as being 4*1 metres (13*15 feet) in 
height, 9 metres (29*5 feet) in 
breadth, and 3(t metres (nearly 33 
yards) in total length. Between 
the engine and the two„ groups of 
boilers placed before and behind, 
there is a space of about 2 5 pietres 
or 2*6 metres (alluded to above by 
M. llcTnouv) reserved for the iire- 
nien and for tlic M'orkiiig of the 
fire-irons. This increases the total 
space occupied by tlie engine, and 
yet it is probable that great efforts 
will have to be made to obtain a 
proper ventilation. 

They further ascertained, that 
there will be 2160 tub<\s in tlie 
boilers. The coal holes will be 
placed laterally, along the whole 
length of the engines. The water 
lino will be 1*40 metre (4*G feet) 
above the highest point of the 
engine. The length of stroke is 
1*6 metre (5*25 feet); diameter of 
cylinder 2*5 metres (8*2 feet). Tho 
diaipetor of ’steam pipes is 0*8 metres 
(2*6 feet.) The total weight of the 
engine, W’atcr in tho boilers in- 
cluded, will be 750, (XX) kilogrammes, 
or about 1090 tons. All particulars 
respecting the Napoleon, tho ship 
on which France prides herself, aro 
interesting ; and as these details 
cannot be had clscwdierc, we have 
not hesitated to extract them. She 
has since been launched. Her trials 


of speed exceeded, we believe, tho 
expectations of her constructors; 
and she is now with the fleet at 
Besika Bay- We shall soon know 
tho truth respecting her. We have 
heard rumours that the w’^cakness 
in her stern frame, which was feared, 
has proved to be true, and that her 
engines are too much for the strength, 
or rather the weakness, of her frame, 
and that she is shaking to pieces. 

Indeed, the French shipbuilders 
are wofully deficient in the art of 
putting a ship together. The Princo 
de fTomville, in one of his recent 
publications, complain.s of the w eak- 
ncss of their charpente, or frame 
work ; and on this siibjt'ct w e must 
record an anecdote of the late w orthy 
master shipwright of ^V'^oolwic^l 
Dockyard, JVlr. Oliver Lang. Two 
days before his untimely dcntli, ho 
was in animated conversation with 
tho writer on tho subject of a life 
boat, which he had invented, and 
the models of which w’ere not yet 
completed. From this subjcMit he 
reverted to his patent safety keel, 
and other improvements he liad ef- 
fected in shipouilding — all of w hich 
he hadmiid^* known to the principal 
nations of Europe ; and for wdiich 
he had received tjr^ni many of their 
sovereigns diam!»iwl rings, and other 
tokens «f gratitude.* He related, that 
on one occasion the late Sir Thomas 
Hardy remonst-rated with him, 
* saying, tliat Iso should keep his im- 
prove nictits to himself, and not give 
the benefit of them to nations wliich 
might at some future time become 
our enemies. Mr. Lang’s charac- 
teristic reply was, * Sir Thomas, if I 
can teach the French to build ships 
properly, so much the better for us 
if ever we go to w^ar with them ; for 
you well know, during the last war, 
what sums of money we had to spend 
in putting the ships we captured in 
sea-going order.* 

The Commission d' Fnqu>ite 
ended their discussion by resolving 
not to lix definitely what amount of 
steam pow er shall be given to every 
vessel.*' Two experiments are now 
being made— one of a high power, 
in tho NapoUon, another of a lesser 
powder, in the Charlemagne and 
Ausicrlitz ; and they recommend 
that another trial be made with en- 
gines of 200 or 300 horse pow er. 

In a short discussion that followed 
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on tbc rarious sizes and kinds of 
frigates to be constructed, and the 
speed to bo given to them, the Com- 
mission felt it necessary to record 
their opinion that in future maritime 
wars cruizing after mercliantroen 
should be continued, or, as they ex- 
pressed it, the law of nations is not 
to be departed from on this subject. 
Kow, we are not aware that any in- 
tention or idea has ever been enter- 
tained by statesmen to ehango this 
necessary evil accompanying the 
worst ot evils — war. Why, then, 
was this resolution recorded P M. 
Ileriioux mourns over the evil so 
poetically that wo do not well un- 
derstand him, and therefore give his 
words as they stand : — ‘ our 
cruizers make prizes ; let them bum 
them, or bring them to harbour to 
sell for their oM*n profit. Prance 
will have much to gain by it, ct la 
2^hil anthropic devra s^inclhicr aussi 
longicmps queUe resiera ^tramjhrc 
a la politique de ioutes Ics nationa* 
The President, M.Pufaure, how- 
ever, says that this state of things 
must be maintained, because othcr- 
n iso England, freed from all concern 
for her distant possessions, would 
have a freedom of aefion at homo 
which woula beyery prejudicial. 

The discussioi/ ended in resolu- 
tions that stcanj power be given to 
all the frigates and corvettes, and 
all new frigates aie to be built for 
high steam po^\ er, * • 

The discussion next turned upmi 
the various stations of the Freneli 
navy. Some were condemned as use- 
less and unnecessary, and the mim- 
ber of ships at others reduced or in- 
creased according to circumstances. 
On one point, liowever, through 
some error of the printers, we are 
really unable to inform our readers 
whether or not Ireland is one of tho 
stations of the French navy. In tho 
classified index at the beginning of 
the book we find it stated that two 
vessels, a vapeur mixiest are to be 
attached to the station of Scotland 
and Ireland, and we are referred to 
•page 200. We turn to tb# alpha- 
j^tical index at the end, and we 
read, Station des cotes d^Ecosse ei 
d'lrlande, p. 200. We turn to 
page 200, .and there we find a para- 
graph headed — Station des cotes 
d'Ecosse ei Ulslande^ although the 
marginal note even here has it 


Irlande. So that while wo kn#w 
that a French steamer is to be sta- 
tioned on the coasts of Scotland, we 
are left in doubt whether the other 
id to go to Ireland or to Iceland. 

A final sentence was given to the 
employ merit of paddle-wheel steam- 
ers as vessels ot war. The paddle- 
wheel steamers actually in Uio ser- 
vice are no longer to bo dignified 
with the name of frigate or corvette, 
but are henceforth to be called and 
to be used as transports. 

Having thus decided all points 
connected with the material, tho 
commissioners took up the (jues- 
tion of the personal condition of 
the FrciK^h navy, and first of all 
arose the question as to whether 
the marine infantry should bo main- 
tained. Let not our readers for a 
moment suppose that the rcf/iwens 
d* infautcrie marine of the i'rencli 
service at all resemble our Royal 
Marines. No one can be more con- 
scious of tlio dillereneo that exists 
between these two bodies than tho 
French oliicers and authorities them- 
selvcs. 

M. de Fitte do Soucy, Inspector 
General ol’this same M arinclnfantry, 
was examined, and he of course de- 
poses^strongly in favour of this body. 
From him and other witnesses o 
learn that the marine infantry is a 
body which up to the year 1848 
numbered 15,918 men, but was then 
reduced to 12,351. They do not 
serve, and never have served on 
board of raen-of-war, although in 
time of war they are to be embarked, 
and to do duty as a garrison in liiie- 
of-battle ships and frigates. Their 
ordinary duty is to garrison tho 
arsenals and the colonies of France, 
which colonies — Martini(iue, Guade- 
loupe, Senegal, and Cayenne — have, 
mstly or unjustly, a bad name in 
France as fatal to the garrisons sta- 
tioned there. On one occasion in 
1825 it was attempted to garrison 
these colonies with tr«)p8 of tho 
lino ; but the regiments ordered for 
the service mutinied and refused to 
go. We must further add that this 
marine infantry is in no good odour 
in France. The men are said to be 
imbued with communistic ideas, im- 
bibed from their constant contact 
with iheforgais or convicts in tho 
dockyards, and also with the lofty 
spirits amongst the dockyard la- 
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boverfl. Indeed, when the commis- 
BioncTB were at Toulon, where the 
3rd rc/rimont of marine infantry was 
stationed, they found that the colo- 
nel of the 10th rcf^iment of the line 
was obli^^ed to take severe measures, 
as tlic sub-officers, from constant in- 
tercourse with those of the marine 
infantry, had been seduced from 
tJicir tiuty, and had become abso- 
lutely dangerous to the peace of the 
city, (rladly, then, as they would 
have dispensed with this body alto- 
gether, and incorporated it with th(j 
rest of the army, they dared not do 
so. The colonies must be garri- 
soned, and the army has liitherto 
refused tliis duty. 

Many of tlie admirals examined 
were strongly in favour of the reten- 
tion of this corps ; nevertheless the 
commission derided on its suppres- 
sion. Wc must quote a few words 
from Admiral Hugori’s evidence in 
conBe(|ueueo of the compliment he 
pays oiir own admirable and gallant 
corps of royal marines. TJie admi- 
ral expressed a fear that the Govern- 
ment intended to embark the marine 
infantry as pari of the complement 
of men, whieh, from their Jnen 
of feeble constitution, would greatly 
diminish the total strength of tho 
crews, upon which M. Hernoiix 
asked him whether it w^ould not bo 
possible to make the marine infantry 
lea marines} Tfie word 
marines is printed in italics to show 
that it is an English word, and 
means our Eoyal Marinos. 

Admiral Ilugon replies : — 

Therow'iJI always be a great inferiority. 
The Mari nes [of England) enlist for sixteen 
years , they become sailm-s ; they are for- 
bidden to go aloft, not because' they are 
unfit for this work, but in order that they 
may not interfere with the career of the 
regular seamen, 'fhev are not allowed to 
enlist a .second time for more than eight 
years ; and they become such complete 
sailors, besides being ni*. ked men 
{homines d'Hite) strong and hardy, that 
after •their Iwenty-four years service, 
they enter the commercial navy as 
seamen, a thing which we could never 
expect from our marine infhntiy. 

The Marines are the princijial strength 
of an English ship, and it is they who 
keep in order the crew, which is <xuii- 
posed for the most part of men not so 
sober as i>urs. 

Being asked w hether he did not 
think that the marine infantry might 
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be reorganized and made a corps 
d'HitCi he replied — 

In that case the law of conscription 
mu-st be altered. In the levy of 80,000 
men raised every year, we are only 
allowed to choose after the special corps 
have been helped. We come, however, 
before the Infantry of tho line. Now 
you have the Infantry constantly before 
your eyes, and you see that they are not 
very robust men. On board ship we 
want strong men. Weakly men are 
mouths to be fed, and we want arms to 
work. 

The question of maiming the navy, 
which has happily at last fully and 
fairly attrac*ted the attention of our 
own authorities, has long been settled 
and placed on a satisfactory footing 
ill France. By two methods is their 
navy manned — Ist, by that of mari- 
time inscription, and 2ndly, by a 
system of recruiting, or rather con- 
scription. 

The pa^es of the Fnquite give ns 
very copious information on both 
these methods. M. Lanjuinais was 
commissioned to draw up a report 
on maritime inscription, which he 
laid before his colleagues, and of 
which, on account of its interest and 
importance, ;fvc x^urposc to make a 
full analysis. » 

Abstract of M. Hdjfjuinais' Rajiport 
sur \ Inscriptioit Maritime. 

The defence of hie country is a duty 
tiicumbcut upon every citizen. All 
nviy lawfully be called upon to serve, 
wliether in the forces ailoat or on 
shore. But whilst all stout able- 
bodied men are gifted with nearly 
ail equal fitness for service in the 
army, it is not so as regards the 
naval service. A young man, if he 
be strong and robust, will make 
equally well a horseman, a foot sol- 
dier, or an artilleryman ; but at tho 
same time he would be wholly unfit 
for a topman’s duty on board a ship 
of war, for which none are adapted 
but those who have from their in- 
fancy followed the seaman's trade. 

This dilference, in the very nature 
of thing!, must make a great differ-* 
ence between the laws tor maiiuing 
tho navy and those for recruiting 
for the army. 

For the army the law provides 
voluntary enrolment and forced ser- 
vice, laying hold of all young men 
capable of enduring the hardships 
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of war as soon as thej reach their 
twentieth year. The nnmber of 
young men who each year attain 
to the age of tw enty is greater than 
the number required to till the va- 
cancies in the army. Every one, 
therefore, need not serve, but only 
those to whose lot it falls, and they 
arc only required to remain with 
their colours for seven years. The 
navy, on the contrary, can only be 
supplied from that very limited por- 
tion of the population wdio, being 
seamen by protession, are tit for the 
service of the fleet. The existing 
proportion between the number of 
men reqiured for the navy and the 
small number of men who are 8ailoi*a 
by trade, has rendered it necess^ 
to iinpose the obligation of serving 
upon them all, and for nearly the 
whole of their lives. 

Before the days of Louis XIV., 
whenever a maritime war called for 
armaments, it was not to the town 
or country populations that atten- 
tion was turned. Every harbour 
was closed, find with or against 
their will, as many sailors as were 
needed were taken and sent on board 
the ships of the fleet. It w'as im- 
pressment, as practised b^ the Eng- 
lish up to our own times. This 
violent mode of roy*ifiti ng came on 
a sudden, and upset all the ar^nge- 
ments of trade, and w eighed in a 
most unequal niaq|ier upon the 
sailors, who were taken without 
distinction of age or previous ser- 
vice. 

An ordonnance of 17 th December, 
1665, made a first attempt at classifi- 
cation in some of the departments, 
which w as afterwards applied to all 
the ports of the kingdom by ordon- 
nances in 1668, 1673, and 1689. 
The system rested upon the prepa- 
ration for every town or village on 
the coasts of a general roll of the 
Bailors established there. They 
were divided into three classes, 
each of which were to serve one 
year on board the king's ships, and 
two years in the merchant service. 
In Bnttany, Guyenne, Normandy, 
and Picardy, the service was only 
one year in four. Maritime districts 
were formed with inspectors to each. 
Those who disobeyed the summons 
to serve were treated as deserters, 
and captains w'ere forbidden to em- 
ploy men thus refusing to serve, or 


whose names were not duly inscribed 
in the rolls. 

(Every year the rolls were ex- 
amined; ^ead men and invalids 
struck off, and names added of those 
who had embraced the sea as their 
professiou ; M. Lanjuinais enters at 
length into these jKiints and other 
details, which complete the subject.) 

Tlic maritime inscription thus 
established was, at tlic period of the 
first revolution, the subjcHjt of seri- 
ous discussion in the Constituent 
Assembly and the National Conven- 
tion ; but even in those days of uni- 
versal revision of laws and institu- 
tions it was seen advisable to main- 
tain that system which had for more 
than a century ensured tho supply 
of men for tho navy. The laws of 
the 15th May and Slst December, 
1790, 13tb May. 1791, and above 
all, that of tho 3 Brumaire, year 
IV., did, in fact, keep up, with some 
modifications, the system which, 
since tho time of Louis XIV., ])laccd 
at the disposition of tho state, in 
time of peace as well as of war, from 
tho age of 18 to that of 50, an entire 
class of citizens. And this is the 
legislation wdiicb, in all its funda- 
mental dispositions, is in force at the 
present time. 

Tho * rigours of the Insoription 
have been compensated for by cer- 
tain exemptions, and by financial 
advantages acceded to them. 

• 1. Tho enrolled seamen alone have 

the right of navigating, of fishing, 
and of plying with boats on the 
waters of the sea, and of the road- 
steads, streams, rivers, and pools 
w^hich the law assimilates to tho 
sea. 

2. Tliey arc entitled, when in 
tho service of tlie state, to pen- 
sions after twenty-five years’ ser- 
vice, and to pensions for wounds 
and infirmities, like those of the 
officers and soldiers of the army. 
(Law of the 18th April, 1831.) 

3, After reaching fifty.years^of 
age, and after twenty-five years’ 
service, whether in tho navy or mer- 
chant service, or even in the mer- 
chant .service alone, the seamen to 
whom the Jaw last mentioned does 
not apply, have a claim upon the 
chest of the Marine In va Hues (into 
w hich a reserve of throe per cent, of 
their wages has been paid) for half- 
pay, according to the provisions of 
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tbe law of the 13th Moj, 1791. This 
half-pay is either a third or a quar- 
ter of the pay of their rcBpectire 
ranks, and may, with certain addi- 
tions authorised by law, reach the 
amount of 600 francs. 

4. The \iidow8 and children of 
sailors have a rifijht, by the same 
law, to pensions or half-pay, and to 
assistance. 

6. The sailors have the right to 
receive and to transmit gratuitously 
to their families, allotments of their 
pay and prize money, &c. 

6. Every citizen comprised in the 
Naval Inscription is exernjit from 
all other public senice except that 
of the navy, the arsenals, and the 
sedentar}^ national guard of his 
arrondiaacm(‘nt. 

7. They have the right at any 
ago to free themBclvcs from the 
duties attached to the Naval In- 
scription by a simple declaration 
that they renounce the profession of 
the sea. 

The Maritime Inscription has its 
admirers and its opponents. Two 
centuries of experience do not allow 
us to doubt its elficacy, but wc 
must, nevertheless, exaniine the ob- 
jection rnised, and also compare it 
with the modes practised ly^ other 
nations for recruiting tlieir navies. 

TJie general objection is that tho 
duty of military service fulls much 
more heavily upon seiftneii than 
upon soldiers, and in etreet, after • 
seven years’ service a soldier is free, 
whilst a sailor is placed at tho dis- 
posal of (Jovernincnt from 18 years 
of age to 50, is hehl to servo 
whenever required, and is obliged 
to reside within his own qu(irtief% 
unless furnisliod with a ticket of 
leave from the Commissioners of 
Inscription. N o doubt there is here 
a great inequality, but there is no- 
thing contrary toihe principlesof tho 
Constitution, since the defence of 
tho coasts and of llie commercial 
marUime interests can only be 
confided to men devoted to mari- 
time pursuits, and their small num- 
ber renders it necessary that all 
should be called in order to render 
the defence effective. But, at tho 
same time, tho sailor has a liberty 
which tho soldier has not, as a sailor 
can at any time renounce his profes- 
sion. This state of things is w’ell 
deimed in Ist article of the law of 


the 15th May, 1790, and the 25th 
article of the law of 3rd Brumaire, 
y^ear IV. 

The first of these articles says — 

' Every French citizen may embrace 
the maritime professions ; all those 
who do embrace them will be liable 
to public service at sea or in tho 
arsenals.' 

The second says — ‘ Every seaman, 
whatever be his age, who wishes to 
renounce either going to sea or fish- 
ing, will be erased from the Maritime 
Inscription, l>y his simple declara- 
tion to that effect, one year after it 
has been made.’ 

Tho right of the State is thus esta- 
blished on solid grounds. The ser- 
vice is also less rigorous than it ap- 
pears, when we take into account 
the advantages granted j and by 
tho reports made on the subject, it 
is show’n that the exacted service 
does not exceed six years for each 
man, that is to say, one year less than 
that of a soldier. The condition of 
the soldier, moreover, is not always 
the most favourable. He cannot 
marry. He leaves a profession, and 
becomes less able to exercise it after 
his term of service is over. TJio 
sailor, on flie other hand, continues 
in civil life and can manw. He 
remains in hit *qwn profession and 
acquires more skill in it, so that he 
is more sought after by captains of 
vessels when h^ has served his time 
in a ship of war. He receives also a 
^much higher pay than docs tho 
soldier. 

Moreover, what other means could 
he substituted for tliis ? There are 
three. Impressment, military re- 
cruiting, and voluntary engage- 
ment. 

Impressment is a barbarous 
means, the time for which is passed. 
It w'ould not be endured, even in 
time of war. 

Military recruiting is employed 
by no maritime power of first rank. 
It is practised in llussia, and the 
results do not invite imitation. Some 
experience of it is gained in France 
by the loans which the fleet receive 
every year from the contingents of 
the army. Naval officers highly 
prize the robust and disciplined men 
thus obtained, but they are only fit, 
except with rare exceptions, for 
gunnery and work on deck, and tho 
proportion of one third of these men 
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to the whole crew could not be ex- 
ceeded without great inconvenience. 
No doubt the use of steam propul- 
sion becoming more general, this 
roportion may be increased. But 
owever much such recruiting may 
enable the State to husband the re- 
sources afforded by the Inscription, 
it never can supply its place. 

Voluntary enrolment remains to 
bo considered. This is the method 
adopted for manning the powerful 
navies of England and the United 
States. In France, a sailor receives 
from 21 to 36 francs a month, whilst 
the United States gives them on an 
average 75 francs, and England 45 
francs. It would, therefore, bo 
necessary greatly to increase the 
pay of the sailor. In fact, sailors 
will not enter the service of the 
Stale unless the advantages arc 
equal to or greaterthan thoseof the 
commercial navy ; that is to say, un- 
less their pay is 4t3 to 50 francs a 
month, and the price demanded 
would rise very much whenever the 
State required a thousand seamen 
at once, and on a fixed day, for some 
perilous expedition. Nevertheless, 
although from the restricted numbers 
of the scafarjng profession, volun- 
tary enrolment cannot be the prin- 
cipal means of rcc|;ti?ting the navy, 
it would be useful to i^eciir to it 
more than has been done hitherto, 
and to encourage jt by sufficient 
bounties. • 

It is, therefore, pnident to main-^ 
tain the law of Msifitimo Inscription 
so long as the amount of our mari- 
time population remains so low as 
to prevent our having recourse to 
other means. As the Maritime In- 
scription is the general and perma- 
nent enrolment of the sailors scat- 
tered over the French territory, it 
becomes useful to study what are the 
real efficacious resources offered to 
the fleet by its lists, and what 
modifications it is susceptible of. 

On the Ist of January, 1850, the 
maritime population presented an ef- 
fective total of 139,310 men; of this 
number 67,805 are, from various 
causes, exempt from service, leaving 
71,605 as the number of men avail- 
able for the service of the State. 

M. Lanjuinais enters next into 
minute calculations on the growth 


and progress — or the diminution 
and decay of the naval service of 
France ; and then remarks : — 

To sum up, wo believe that, taking 
into account all eventualitieH, we may 
reckon on 10,000 seamen thoroughly 
qualified for war, and on 20,000 iiiea 
borrowed from the inscription and 
from the rocruitH, capable of doing 
good service if properly embodied with 
the former. 

It would be easy to go beyond theso 
limits, but our ships would lose in 
their aj>titudo for navigation and com- 
bat more than they would gain by 
the more increase of numbers. \Vo 
should tlicreby be only falling back 
again into the errors which brouglit 
about tho ruin of our fleets under the 
Kinpire, and which tauglit us, most 
cruelly, tliat at sea as on shore, victory 
belongs to the army whicii is best or- 
ganized and first on the field of battle f 

Not that we are to count as nothing 
the novices, the ttfficicf.'i iiLarhiievSf and 
tho seamen above .age, who are not 
included in tho 60,000 num of whom you 
are certain, but you must reserve them 
for services on shore, for transports, and 
the defence of the coasts. 

After having ascertained what are tho 
resource.^ furnished by the inscription 
for a great w.ar, it will be easily seen 
that such a nfode of recruiting can, with- 
out pressing too heavily on the in.aritime 
populafcmn, suffice for the wants of the 
fleet, such as you will require it in ordi- 
n.ary times. 

The per^paneiit levy has, since the 
year 183.^, given ,'5000 seamen a-year to 
*the fleet. If to those wo .arid 1000 
volunteers of all ranks, all .alike l>oing 
for three years of service, wo have 
18,000 seamen. In addition to these wo 
may reckon on 1000 young soldiers en- 
tered for seven years' service, making a 
total of 25,000 men, whicli may easily 
be raised to 30,000 men by an increase 
of the voluntary enrolment and of tho 
military contingent. 

Without having recourse then to 
extraordinary levies, which must be re- 
served for great events, there is a suf- 
ficient effective force to enable Franco 
always to keep a powerful fleet afloat. 

After hearing this rilport, tho 
Commission d'Enqueie decide that 
tho system of maritime inscriptiou 
should be maintained, as well as all 
the rights and privilep;es attached to 
the seaman's profession. 

They then entered into a full and 
lengthy consideration of tho posi- 
tion of the engineers and firemen. 
We cannot but regret that on our 
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Bide of the water, just at the mo- 
ment when everything should have 
been attempted to render the ano- 
malous position of the engineers 
more comfortable, an order has 
been issued to enforce their wear- 
ing the humiliating uniform, wdth 
a steam engine on the button, 
w^hieh the dress regulations pro- 
vide. Hitherto this regulation has 
been wisely allowed to fall into de- 
Buctude, and the engineers dressed 
themselves respectably in a round 
blue jacket, and looked like seamen, 
if they did not look like dashing 
officers. This niihnppy steam-en- 
gine button, if the order be but 
foolishly enforced, will disgust many 
of these valuahle men, and drive 
them out of a service which olT’ers, 
at the best, but few attractions. 

Passing over, most unwillingly, 
nearly 100 pages, which relate to 
naval schools, and the education 
and training both of men and officers, 
wo come to the iniportant subject 
of the allotment of men to ships — or 
rather, to the discussion of what a 
ship’s company ought to be. Shall 
it be divid(’d into special companies 
of top - men. gunners, boarders, 
small-arms men, <fce.’i' — or shall 
every man, more or less, be called 
upon, as circumstnnees may*rcquire, 
to discharge any or all of these 
varied duties? 

Admiral Mackau, in hw evidence, 
states clearly enough how the matlert 
now stands in the Prench navy. He 
says 

We have only arrived at this system 
of organization by companies in our 
€([ulpaff€S dr Ik/ne after tiy-’ing many 
systems. J^’irst we liad fffmpagi’s dc haul 
hard, or line-of-battle ship's crews. This 
answered well enough for a 74 -gun ship, 
but when we wanted to fit out a ship 
heavier than a 74, or one smaller than a 
line-of-battle ship, it was necessary to 
add to the liner’s complement, or to take 
fractions of it, both of which processes 
were inconvenient, b’ext we came to 
baJt;ilions 4 one of which was to fonu a 
frigate’s crew, and two that of a line-of- 
battle ship ; but this was no improve- 
ment. At last we came to the company 
as the unit best adapted to so varied re- 
quirements The company as a 

unit gives great facilities in forming the 
crews of sliips of all ranks. Pour com- 
panies for a 74 ; five or six for heavier 
ships; two or three for frigates of second 
and third rank ; a company or a com- 


pany and a half for corvettes and brigs, 
and half companies for vessels of the 
flotilla. These companies being under 
the permanent and direct command of 
lieutenants and ensigns [de vaisseau) and 
of midshipmen, attached to them for a 
whole campaign, and subject to the au- 
thority of the captains of the ships, have 
constantly offered good examples of dis- 
cipline and interior administration. 

The commisBion eventually de- 
cided upon a gradual iutroduction 
of the system of companies of ar- 
tillerymen and of marksmen. 

Much attention seems to be di- 
rected in France to the plan of 
Laving a number of practised marks- 
men on board, armed with wffiat 
they call armes de precision, or pre- 
cise arms — the last improvement 
that can be made on Minit\ On 
this subject wo must quote a few 
words from Admiral Yerninac : — 

Question. — Do you think that the men 
on board our ships are sufficiently well 
prepared for the duties of musquetry ? 

Armver. — That depends very much 
upon the commanding ofticeraof fleets, or 
of divisions. I will cite, as a good ex- 
ample, the conduct of the rrince de 
Joinville, that prince in whom are 
united all the virtues of a great citizen, 
and all the qualities of a great captain. 
Evei'y ship’s <*onipany in his squadron 
was able to handfbja musket sufficiently 
well to ensure the success of a landing, or 
of a fight of sharpsflooters. In contrast 
with this example, I have seen crews 
who barely knew how to load a firelock, 
this their own fault No! they 
> had not been taugjit. In short, there is 
no reason why a good sailor should not 
be an excellent marksman. In addition 
to the example offered by the Prince de 
Joinville’s fleet, if another be wanted, I 
will cite that of the crew of the J^edoubt- 
(dde, at the battle of IVafalgar. This 
ship of 74 guns, boarded, at the veiy 
commencement of the action by the 
Victory, of 120 guns, with Nelson on 
board, was about to come out of the 
strife triumiihant, thanks to the supe- 
riority of her musquetiy ; already a por- 
tion of her crew were masters of the 
deck of the Victory, when a second three- 
decker, and a two-decker, came and 
riddled her with the fire of their artilleiy^ 
and (bbliged her, in self-defence, to recal 
her men, who were already preparing to 
make good prize of the ship of the 
English admiml (! !) Tliis example of the 
crew of a small sJiip, subduing in fifteen 
minutes the crew of a larger vessel, by 
superiority of her musquetry practice, 
16 sufficient to prove that there is no 
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incompatibility between the trade of the 
soldier and of the 8aih)r : and when the 
sailor is unable to load a luusquet and t<> 
use it, it is because he has not been 
proj)erly taught. 

We shall not say a word touching 
this ai>ocrypJial proximate capture 
of the Victoty ; the point has been 
thoroughly set at rest by Admiral 
Hosto, wnoso letter on the sub- 
ject has been printed far and wide. 


It is enough to say, that not a man 
from the Redoubtable ever even set 
foot upon the Victory s docks. 

Wo must now conclude, hoping 
at some future period to resume 
the subject, and to lay before our 
readers some particulars respecting 
the artillery and iirc-arrns adopted 
by the French navy, and against 
which, ill the event of a war, "wo 
shall have to contend. 


NEIIO. 

A Pictuhe. By E. H. Horne. 

I jNNATirJlAL light awakes the midnight sky ! 

^ The faces of the marble Gods of Eomo 
Flush and turn red around each lofty dome, 

And Tiber’s current glimmers hideously ! 

And now the portals of the night 
Start asunder with flashes bright ! — 

Frantic figures, to and fro, 

Hush through the golden hell below ! 

Flames wrap lAic city, like a new-born sba,— 

The Mwtress of the World shrieks ^in her agony I 
• ^ 

Wliat mortal fiend holds orgie at tliis hour P — 

Hark to yon harp, whose chords no cry can drown, 
Swayed by a naked maniac in a crown, 

Who site, midst rolling cibuds, upon a tower ! 
Forward he bends with flying hair. 

And tiger clasp of limbs all bare ; * 

Splendours, terrors, clamours, screams, 

Make real Lis devouring dreams ; 

The while, with voice that pierces through the roar. 
He sings of burning Troy and Heath's insatiate shore ! 
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EMILY OEFORl). 


Chapteb IX. 

C A PTA IN DENT ren7oved Emily 
from tlio office of the superinten- 
dent of police in a state oi insensi- 
bility. In those days there were no 
vehicles for hire in the colony, and 
tlu! captain had to walk with, or 
rallier to cany, his unfortunate 
charge throuf];h the streets. When 
they were on their way from the 
shore to the ship, Emily, havini; 
recovered from her swoon, stared 
wildly at Captain Dent, and then 
al tempted to leap overboard; but 
the Old man kept his arm tightly 
around her waist, and in spite 
of Jier strufJTghjs detained her in 
his ^rasp. The shock had been 
too mucli for her, and she was now 
insane. It was \^ith groat difliculty 
that she was removed from the boat, 
and secured in tJie stern cabin. 

In a few days Emily’s insanity 
beeamo less violent in character, 
and gradually it assumed that me- 
laneholy form from which it is so 
diflicult to arouse the patient. The 
Ladj/ Jane Orci/ had suifered some 
iujiiiy on the voyag(? out, and it 
was necessary to heave her dow'n to 
repair it. This rendered R impos- 
sible for Emily to remain any longer 
on board, and Captain Dent, there- 
fore, hired for licr ,a « small fur- 
nished eottage at the end of a street, 
called Castlercagh Street. 

# # # * # 

The Lachj Jane Grey had l)een 
repaire<l, filled with oil, wool, 
and Captain Dent was now^ ready 
to sail vid. Capo Horn. Again the 
old man iin])lored Emily to return 
with him to England. Her obsti- 
nacy, such lie termed it, had se- 
verely tried his patience, and one 
evening he spoke of the conviet 
Itobcrts as an incorrigible black- 
guard, who had married her under 
false pfttenccs and a false name, 
and who, therefore, had no claim 
upon her affections. But Emily 
thought differently. 

* Knowing as I do,* said she, 

* that what you have just expressed, 
Captain Dent, was dictated by the 
kindest feelings, and remembering, 
as I do, how much gratitude I owe 
you, I cannot be angry ; but I im- 


plore you not to speak again un- 
favourably of a man whom I 
have loved, whom I still love, 
and whom I shall continue to love, 
yea, even if lie be all that you 
nave described him. So Jong as 
he may remain in this uneonth 
and cruel land, here also w’ill I re- 
main, and whatever may be his suf- 
ferings he shall have that consola- 
tion w hich a wife’s sympathy ouglit 
ever to afford. I w ould rather w ork 
beside that man upon the roads, 
with fetters on my feet — share witli 
him the coarsest food, and a bed of 
straw, than return to the home of 
my father or my friends, and par- 
take of all the comforts, luxuries, 
and gaiety that once fell to my 
lot.* 

With tears in his eyes the old 
ship captain raised Emily’s thin 
hand to his lips, and kissing it affec- 
tionately, he bade her ‘ fare w' ell.’ 

# # * # # 

Nelson, Mrs. White's assigned 
servant, w as out one evening on an 
errand. Walking down * Bricklield 
Hill,* hc^ met Roberts, who was 
disguised* in person as well as in 
dress ; but N^lpoii instantly recog- 
nis ed his shijftnate. 

‘ Hulloa ! IS that you r'’ said Nel- 
son. 

Roberts s tatted, and, giving Nel- 
son a look which was meant to 
say, ‘you have made a mistake,* 
moved on. N61son followed him, 
and W'alking by his side said, ‘ Its 
of no use your attempting to de- 
ceive me. I know you well ; but 
I am not going to split. Just 
come and treat me, and I will tell 
you something which you’ll be glad 
to hear, perhaps.* 

After looking round to see that 
there was no one near, Roberts, feel- 
ing that he was in Nelson's power, 
replied, ‘ Bo leary, Sam ; I’ll make 
it all right with you,' 

The two convicts proceeded to a 
public-house, called ‘ The Wheat 
Shrtif,* where Roberts ordered half 
a pint of rum, and pipes and to- 
bacco for two. When they had 
seated themselves in the corner of 
the tap, and had drunk ‘luck* to 
each other, Roberts commenced the 
dialogue. 
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‘ What’s this you have to tell mo,* 
he inquired. 

* Perhaps you know,* said Nel- 
son. 

‘ Perhaps I do,* said Koberts : 

* but wliat is it ?’ 

‘ It wont do bcatinjj about the 
bush,’ said Nelson, blowing a dense 
cloud of smote, and watching the 
festoons vanish as they neared the 
ceiling. 

‘ No,' said Roberts, knocking tho 
ashes out of his pipe upon tho 
table ; ‘ No, don’t ueat about thp 
bush, Sam.’ 

‘ 1 say, Charley,* said Nelson, 
resting his elbows on tho table, 
and placing his chin between tho 
palms of his hands, ‘ where’s your 
wife y 

I’oherts, w ith a caution which did 
credit to tlie profession to whieh he 
once had tho honour to belong, re- 
plied, * 1 forget now' where her last 
letter w'as dated from.’ 

‘ Where is she, I say ?’ returned 
NcIhou. 

‘At homo in England with her 
friends,’ said Roberts, ‘ unless sbo 
has tali oil the ofllce of Maid of 
Honour to tlie Queen, as porliaps 
she will do, just to exeri^ her influ- 
ence, and jiroc^re my free pardon.’ 

‘ That’s all you^aAow about it,’ 
said jN elsou. ‘ I've seen your .w ife, 
talked to her, received coin from 
her hand. Relieve jjne, or believe 
me not, but it’s true, so* 

'None of your nonsense,’ said 
Roberts. • 

‘ There 3 'ou go, again !’ cried Nel- 
son. 

* Don’t talk so loud,’ said Roberts; 

* 1 am not deaf.’ 

* Then hear this,’ said Nelson, in 
a whisper ; * she is in Sydney ; and 
if you can make it worth my w bile, 
and will meet me at the market- 
place at ten o’clock to-night, you 
shall see her at a quarter to eleven.* 

‘ You are chaffing me,* said Ro- 
berts ; ‘ you want tune to give the 
office, and have mo taken. You 
think it w'ould make you good for 
a tickct-ofdeave. I see your dodge, 
Sam.’ 

‘ No, Charley, believe me, on my 
honour, you are mistaken,’ said N el- 
son. ‘ I know Pm a thorough p^.ed 
convicted villain, but I have still a 
lingering regard for friendship, and 
all that sort of thing ; and what 1 
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have spoken is the truth. Your 
wife is m Sydney. If you doubt it. 
I’ll describe her.’ 

‘ Do,* said Roberts, eaffcrly, 
holding up his ear to catch Nelson’s 
every w'ord. 

‘ I’ll do it ns if she was like you, 
Cliarley, a bolter, with a ten- 
pounder ollerod for her apprehen- 
sion by her missis, in tho news- 
papers,’ said Nelson. 

‘ Go on,’ said Roberts, impa- 
tiently. 

‘Name, ITarcourt,* said Nelson; 

‘ ship, Ladj/ Jane Grey; trade or 
calling, emigrant; ngo,tw'enty-two or 
twenty-three ; heiglit, five feci seven ; 
hair, dark browm ; eyes, hazel ; nose, 
slightly ciiived ; mouth small, w ith 
white teeth ; complexion fair, but 
pale ; long thin neck, and verj’’ small 
ears. Walks r(‘markal)ly erect ; 
wears on little finger of left linnd a 
wdiite cornelian set in gold, and on 
third finger of ditto a pearl ring as a 
guard to w edding-ring. Has a habit 
of Haying, * You are very kind,’ to 
anybody who docs anything for 
her.’ 

‘ Hold !* cried Roberts, his bosom 
swelling w ith the hope that Emily’s 
presence in Australia might be of 
service tp him. — ‘ Where is she to 
be found ?’ 

‘ How much can you stand P’ said 
Nelson, re-flling his pipe. 

‘ I have only tliirty shillings about 
Vie,’ said Roberts, ‘ buk if she has 
^ money , you shall not complain of my 
want of liberality, Sam.* 


Chapteb X. 

George Flower was a great cha- 
racter in the colony of N ew South 
Wales. Ho liad been transported, 
some twelve years previous, for dis- 
charging, in cold blood, the contents 
of a double-barrelled gun into the 
body of a young snuire who had 
ruined his sister. This misfortune 
had overtaken Flower whe» he waP 
only nineteen years of age. He 
was the son of a gamekeeper ; and 
a handsomer lad had rarely 
breathed. Flower had received a 
conditional pardon from the Colonial 
Government for capturing single- 
handed three desperate bush- 
rangers, for whose apprehension 
a reward of one hundred pounds 
had been offered in tho Government 
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Gazette^ Flovrer was now a ‘ sworn 
const ablo/ and as a taker he 
was without a rival in the colony. 
So many attempts had been made 
upon his life, that, like Macbeth, 
I^iowcr used to boast of having a 
{•harmed existence. His sagacity 
was oil a par with his courage and 
personal prowess ; and in many 
points he strikingly resembled the 
blood-bound. lie walked about 
ilio police ofIice3 in Sydney with a 
swagger wliieli spoke a consciousness 
of his superiority in liia profession, 
lie was u hard drinker, but liquor 
rarely had any effect upon him — 
that is to say, it never interfered 
with the exercise of his faculties. 
Altlioiigh he made a great deal of 
money by taking runaways and 
claiming rewards, Flower was always 
(to use his own phrase) ‘ w ithout 
enough to ])ay turnpike for a 
walking stick.’ Like some other 
men in much loftier positions, 
his ‘atlaehments’ were too nume- 
rous and too transitory to admit 
of his living within bis means. 
He had no tixed residence ; but ho 
was generally ‘ to be found,* about 
sunset, at a public hopso kept by a 
Jt‘W, calkid Tolack, immediately 
opposite to the policc-ofliep. Flow er 
wa.s just on the point of proceed mg to 
Parramata when Nelson approached 
him, and .'?aid — 

‘ Mr. Flower, I waut'to speak to 
you.* • 

No great man was ever more easy 
of access than George Flower, aiid^ 
no oiii'inorc popular with informers, 
for he invarianly acted ‘ on the 
square.’ His word was his bond; 
and he never made a promise, either 
to do a favour for a friend, or bring 
about aiwenomy’sram, williout eom- 
pleting it to the very letter. After 
hearing what Nelson had to say, 
Flow er ordered his horse to bo jiut 
into the stable, and invited N clsou 
to have a little dinner with him. 
It wafi a prominont feature in 
Flowx'r*s character, that ho had 
no petty pride — none of that vul- 
gar prejudice which most emaiiei- 
pated constables entertained, against 
men in an actual state of bondage. It 
must also be mentioned that no in- 
former ever dared to name his price 
for putting Flower upon a scent. 
His terms were well known: half-a- 
crown out of every pound. 


‘ He lias only been out a short 
time, you see,’ said Flower, con- 
fidentially, * and at present he’s 
hardly worth having— 10/. from las 
master, and 5/. from the Govern- 
ment. Arc you quite sure lie would 
never grow into a busliranger, and 
be worth Jiffy from the Governiuont, 
besides a ticket to anybody that 
wanted it — yourself, for iustiiuce ?* 

‘ N ever,* said N elson. 

‘ What w ns he ‘ lagged’ for said 
Flower. 

‘Forgery,’ said Nelson. 

^Okr groaned J^^lower. ‘Then 
there’s no hope of bis taking to 
powder and shot. Forgery ! I 
never knew' a forger lliat w^worth 
bis salt. Forgery ! perjury !* lar- 
ceny! bigamy! — all crimes 

ending in ‘ y’ ought to be nmile 
death, and no repnew. \Vliv' tlicy 
semi such fellows out here, J don’t 
know. What you lagged for r* 

‘ Stealing,* said Nelson. 

‘Stealing? Under what eireum- 
stanccB ?’ said Flower. * Don't 
speak false. I can iind out, you 
know, in five minutes.’ 

Nelson detailed the particulars 
of his oUence, and Flower c^niem- 
plated hifn w ith a scurehitig look of 
scorn and contempt. ^ 

‘ I hate nYlhief!’ exclaimed 
Geojgc Flower, loudly, to himself; 
butsuddcniy recolleoti iig that N elson 
had just confessed himself one, he 
said, in an apologetic tone, ‘ I 
beg your pardon. Have anotber 
glass of whisky5* 

It w as finally arranged that N elson 
was to convey lloberts to Kmily’s 
cottage, and leave him there, at a 
quarter to cloven o’clock. / 

CnAPTEK XI. 

It was a bleak niglit in July — tbo 
depth of the Austnuiaii winter. The 
wind blew keenly from the south, 
lifting a hard, gritty dust, which 
battered the faces of those 
wrho attempted to make headway 
f^ainst it. It was ten o’clock, and 
thft convict Boberts, at the cor- 
ner of the market-place, anxiously 
waited for Nelson, who w'as to con- 
duct him to the cottage where his 
wretched wife had taken up her 
abode. Roberts * heard footsteps, 
and trembled lest they should be 
those of some constable who might 
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take him into custody. He walked 
stealthily to the other side of the 
street to wait for the subdued 
whistle, which it was understood 
Nelson was to give as the signal of 
the coast being clear. Presently 
Eoberts heard that whistle, and 
neared his shipmate. Nelson hav- 
ing taken from Itoberts every far- 
thing that he had about him, pro- 
ceeded to load the way. When tiiey 
arrived at Emily’s cottage, lloberts 
leaped over the palings and looked 
through the crevices of the shutters. 
Emily vias soatc<l at the table, read- 
ing her Bible previous to retiring 
for the night. 

‘All right, Sam, it is her,* said 
lloberts to Nelson ; ‘ now you may 
go.’ 

‘Ami your friend, or am I not ?’ 
asked Nelson. 

‘Yon arcy said Eoberts. ‘Off 
with you.’ 

Nelson obeyed him, and in 
another moment he was round the 
corner and out of sight. 

Eoberts tapped at the shutter, 
and Emily, alarmed, inquired, 
‘ Who is there P’ , 

‘ It’s mcy Emmy darling ! It is 
our Reginald, do^i^est !’ said Eo- 
erts, in a low voice. ‘ Open the 
door, my own dear Emmy !’ * 

Emily rccogmised the voice, but 
could not believe Iw cars. ‘ Who 
is there F’ she again demanded, to 
satisfy herself ; and she placed her 
car close to the win'dow. 

‘ lleginaJd, my love — your own 
EeginaJd!’ said the convict. ‘Don’t 
make a Jioise, dearest ; open the door 
and admit your fond but wretched 
husband to your arms.' 

Emily’s doubts were at once dis- 
pelled. She flew to the door, un- 
locked it, and beheld once more her 
husband. Under otlier circura- 
Btanccs, his altered appearance— his 
costume — his sunburnt face and 
hands — his shabby clothes — would 
have struck her forcibly ; but 
just then, when she was in the 
arms of the man to whom she^ad 
given herself in passionate and con- 
liding love, she was overcome with 
the feeling of joy that they had once 
more met on the face of the earth, 
and she clung to him as fondly as 
she did on the day when she became 
his bride. 

‘ Tell me, dearest Eeginald/ said 


Emily ; ‘ tell mo the truth— do not 
be offended with me for questioning 
you— but do, with your own dear 
lips, assure me that you have not 
been guilty of the crime they im- 
pute to you ; tell me truly, Eogmald, 
for you know I could never love you 
less than 1 do at this moment, Eegi- 
nald, dearest.’ 

‘ 1 am as innocent, Emily, as your 
own dear self,* said Eoberts ; and 
he called upon the Almighty to wit- 
ness his assertion. 

‘And you arc not Charles Eoberts? 
Y^ou are my own Reginald liar- 
court ? It is false that you are an 
imposter ?’ 

‘False as hell!’ said Eoberts 
theatrically. 

‘Thank heaven !’ exclaimed Emily, 
clinging to licr husband and falling- 
on his brt'ast. ‘ Oh Kcginald, ] am 
so happy. Never mind, dearest, our 
present troubles. Truth in the end 
18 sure to prevail. For some wise 
puri)oae, Eeginald, it is ordained 
that wo should bear this awful re- 
verso of fortune, and let us bear it 
as cheerfully as wo best can. Oh! 
Eeginald— 

At this moment George Flower, 
who had contrived to secrete himself 
in Emily’s bedroom, whence he over- 
heard all that had passed between 
tlie eonvictjmd his wife, broke; upon 
JLho scene — not abruptly, but in the 
quietest manner, llaving gently 
opened the door he raised a hug© 
pistol and brought the sight to bear 
on lloberts’s .breast. lie remained 
in that position until he had caught 
Eoberts’s eye, when he called out — 
‘ If you move band or foot you are a 
dead man ! Stand as you arc !' 

Roberts stood — aghast j and 
Emily, terrified to the last degree, 
sank into an oak arm-chair, and, 
speechless, beheld what followed. 

With his eyes, ivhich were like 
those of an eagle, firmly fixed, and 
with his forefinger on the tngger 
the pistol, Flower slowly approached 
Roberts. ‘ Captain,’ said George 
Flower, ‘ you know the penalty of 
even putting your hand into your 
pocket.' G^ually he came withiu 
arm's length of his victim, who stood, 
pale and agitated. Suddenly Flower 
sprang upon Eoberte and secur^ 
luB hands, and in another instant 
Eoberts’s wrists were in a pair of 
brightly polished handcuffs. 

p 2 
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‘ l^ow then, captain, by your leave 
I’ll jt'o through tm* usual form,’ said 
Idou er. ‘ You need not be alarmed, 
madam,* he added, turning to Emily, 

* but I really must pick the captain’s 
pockt‘i — iirst, of his handkerchief,* 
lie (joiitiriued, spreading it on the 

table ; * secondly, of a oh ! ah ! 

you (lid happen to have a little pis- 
tol about you, did you? Is it 
loaded ?’ 

‘ jSo !’ said Roberta, feebly. 

‘ Thirdly, of a pipe,* said Flower, 

‘ and, fourthly, of a small tin bo\, 
containing — eh? >\hat? oh, you 
iirlful! you owdaeious lifer! a 
certificate of freedom, eh? A\'hf) 
liave you robbed of tliis, I uoiidtT? 
AVhy, it describes you exactly. 
IJow’s that? JlulJoa! Why, you 
must have been up to your old j neks 
again? This is UTicoinmon lih; old 
iSeeretnry IMaelcay’s signature, hut 
bang me if it Is his — no, it can’t be. 
I say, how conics the water-mark on 
the paper to he of later date than 
the ])ardon itself? Well, uhilo you 
were about it, you might have seen 
to that, I think. A small tbi hov* 
(Flower i^assed hack to the inven- 
tory), ‘eontainiug a forged certificate 
of freedom. Why, ill is wQuId hang 
you,’ added Flouer, ‘ and as I 
cannot afford to lose you yet, i’ll 
put. it into the lire, anu^say nothing 
about it.’ 

Roberts involuntarily thanked 
Flower for this act of grace. Emily i 
knelt down and prayed, hut the 
words she uttered were inaudible. 

* There’.s no need of giving this 
little pistol to the government,’ said 
Flower. * It’s a pretty little thing. 
It was Dawson’s onee, 1 8up])ose. 
Then it became yours. IVow it’s 
iniiu’.* (Ho placed the little weapon 
in his waistcoat pocket, with a eom- 
placcnt smile.) ‘ Then that reduces 
the property found on the prisoner’s 
person to tliis handkerchief and this 
pipe. Well, that will not hurt you, 
any how. Have you got any 
money?’ 

‘iS’ot a farthing,’ said Roberts. 

‘ Well, I’ll put a shilling and a few 
eoppera into the handkercliief,’ said 
Flower, ‘ just to make an appearance 
in the court, and show that you are 
not a desperate character. It will 
look suspicions if I find no money 
upon you.* These preliminaries 
arranged, Flower was about to load 


lloberts to the nearest cells, and 
there lock him up, vibea Emily 
fell upon her knees and im- 

lored Flower to be kind to her hus- 

and, and if possible allow liim to 
remain. Flower’s iron heart was 
touched by her tears, and gladly 
would he have relinquished the re- 
ward, and set Ihe convict at hbiu’ty, 
had he dared to do so. In Flower’s 
presence Emily hung about Ihe neck 
of the manacled felon, and kissetl 
him fervently, and pray(*d for him. 

*Hc shall be treated with the 
greatest kindness and consideration, 
for your sake, madam,’ said Flowrer. 

* It sliall not go hard witJi Jiim,’ 
that 1 promise you.* 

‘Oh, tliank you. tJiaiik you!’ 
cried Emily. ‘Ah, sir, if you only 
knew liovv cruelly lie has been 
treated you would Jia>c pity on liiui 
us well as on me.' 

* You ma > (l(‘pend upon me,’ sniil 
Flower, in a k' lul uiid aootliing voiei' ; 

* to-moiTow Ivvill come and lu'jiig you 
good news. Make yourself quite 
easy, madam, (rood nigbl. Cknne 
along, C’liarley,’ lie tiuaied to Ro- 
hert.s ; ‘ j’ve a comfortable bed and 
a hot su|»[>er, and i^bottlo of port 
wine, all really for you at my 
house.’ * . 


Clt.^PTER XII. 

Flow'K ’* had not walked more 
than twenty paces with lloberts, 
when lie pulled* up beside a lamp- 

I )ost — one of the very few in that 
onely street — and by the dim light 
ho looked pc jriiigly into tlie eoii- 
viet’s hazel eyes. 

‘1 have a precious good mind/ 
said Flower, * to take your hand- 
eulfs off, and blow^ your brutal brains 
out. I'Jl sweav I did it. to prevent 
your escaping. It could be done,’ 
lie added, with a movement of the 
head which convinced Roberts, not 
only of the practicability of tho mea- 
sure, but of Lhe earnestness of the 
man wFo contemplated it. 

'K)h, don’t, for God’s sake! It 
would break my wife’s heart ! Why 
should you shoot me P’ said Roberts. 

‘ To rid thiit beautiful and amiablo 
lady of such a villain as you — to 
make her free of the crime, tho 
curse, of belonging to such a diabo- 
lical scob&drel.’ 

‘Oh, pwiy, donT! ITou would 
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not murder me in cold blood, surely P* 
said Roberts, growing more and 
more alarmed, as be watched tbo 
nervous action of George Flower’s 
mouth. 

‘ Murder!’ cried Flower. ‘ That 
would not bo murder : it would be 
praiseworthy homicide — an act of 
mercy towards one of God’s fairest 
creatures. I could forgive your 
forgeries, your thefts, youranytliing 
else ; but what business liad you to 
many ^ !ady like that — to link her 
to your felonies, and then deceive 
her by calling God to itness your 
innocence P I heard you, von dog. 
tell her those falsehoods, llad she 
a broilierP’ 

‘ iVo.’ said Roberts. 

‘ Tlien let me take off those hand- 
cuffs,’ said Flower; ‘ and I’ll fancy 
myself her brother. 1 f you attempt 
to run an ay, I'llsend abullet through 
you.’ 

‘ Oh, pray ion’t.’ said Roberts. 

* I’ray, ^I r h’low’r, don'i strike me.’ 

Ills entreaties, Inmcver, were in 
vain. Flower unscrewed llio hatul- 
culfs, and leisurely thvaslied Roberts 
0 the cells, wJiero be lot^kcd him up 
in the coldest and most uncomfort- 
able apai iment he could iind. 

.Fniil> s wi^)ngs had filled tho 
mind of tlie liosvjienrted thief- 
laker. lie could not rest, ijate as 
itw as, In* saddled his liorse {Sheriff), 
and gallo 2 )od to the cottage to give 
Emily some good adrico. He tapped 
at the window, and sai^, ‘ Throw a 
cloak on, Mrs. H^rcourt, and let# 
mo speak to you. I am Flower — 
George Flower, who »as hero a 
little wliile ago. Pon t be frightened, 
Mrs. llarcourt.’ 

Emily, who had not retired, 
opened the door, and allowed Flower 
to enter tho cottage. 

‘ You must be very careful in this 
country, Mrs. Jfarcourt,’ said 
Flower. ‘They a^e a cpieer set of 
people. You must net leave your 
shutters unbolted, or you’ll bo 
robbed, and murdered, perhaps. I 
got in without any sort of dilliculty, 
while you were readingherc, all alone. 
To-morrow night I’ll send a^man 
dowm to protect you, and if you lose 
anything ho shall be answerable for 
it.’ 

‘ Oh yoii^ are very kind indeed, 
Mr. Flower,* said Emily; ‘very 
kind.’ 


^ Pon*t mention it, madam,* said 
George, his eyes filling with tears. 

‘ I’d part with my heart’s blood to 
8cr\^e you. You remind mo of the 
days of my boyhood, wJien my 
fatner w'as Lord Woldane’s game- 
keeper, and the young ladies used 
to come down to tho Lodge, and 
talk to my mother and my sister, and 
sometimes to me. Ah, Mrs. llar- 
court, we were os happy a family as 
any in all England, until a young 
gentleman — one that I used to go 
shooting wilJi, and was like a brother 
to — came and talked of love to my 
sister Bessy, and robbed h(‘r of her 
honour and her virtue, t couldn’t 
stand it, Mrs. llarcourt. I took his 
life, and they transporleil me lor it 1’ 

‘Dear me!’ erica Emily; ‘ I liavo 
often heard llie story, and heard 
ou ])itit‘d. It happened near Ytuv- 
ray Bridge.’ 

‘ Jt did so,’ said Flower, elated 
nt the idea that the deed had bo- 
coinc notorious. * It did, madam; 
J am tho man. It was not a 
crime, Mrs. Harcourt, or 1 should 
Ijavc repented of it before now, 
instea I of glorying in it, as I 
did and do. 1 was not a rogue ; 
thougii I w'os obliged to b(*eomo ono 
aft<*r J camohero, or 1 should never 
have got on in the profeSKioii 1 have 
to live bj. Do you know tbe country 
about Yowbray, Mrs. Harcourt P’ 

* Y'o.s ; »y father’s estate joins 
that of Lord Waldane, of w Jiom you 
spoke,’ said Emily. 

* Indeed ! said Flower, looking at 
her reverentially. 

‘ My father was member for tho 
county at that time — Mr. Orford; 
you may have heard of him,’ said 
Emily. 

Flower rose from tho cliair on 
whicJi Emily had polite ly requested 
him to sit down. He contemplated 
her witli curiosity, pity, and respect. 
He could not speak for several 
minutes, but tears, and they were 
scalding Ijot, chased each other so 
rapidly down his cheeks, fliat they 
dropped from his chin upon tho 
floor. 

‘ You the daughter of Mr. Or- 
ford!’ exclaimed Flower, when his 
voice was restored to him. ‘ You, 
the daughter of Mr, Orford, the 
gentleman who saved my life by 
going to tho Home Secretary on 
my behalf P You know I was cast 
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for death. You here, in this ac- 
eursed jail P You the wife of a man 
transported for life P You in Botany 
Bay ! This is a strange world, but 
I never expected to witness a scene 
lilto this !’ And the thief-taker went 
down upon his knees, and with the 
tinkers which liad been long used 
to roughly handle the most despe- 
rate criminals, ho gently pressed, 
with the spirit of an idolater, the 
5bet of the wretched woman, who 
shrank at the thought of being alone 
with and touched by a man who had 
taken the life of a felloAv-creatiiro. 
‘I will repay the kindness your 
futlnT showed to me w hen he carac 
to see me in the condemned cells, 
wiih heavy chains unon me, boy as 
I then was,’ said liower. ' I can 
do anything 1 like in this country, 
Mi-s. Jlarcourt. Tliey say I am 
tiu* greatest man in this largo island, 
and 1 believe I am. JCvery member 
of council, and magistrates, when 
ihey meet me, pull up and say, 

‘ Well. George, Low^ are you F’ They 
know I’m an awful rascal, because 
I’m obliged to be one. There’s no- 
thing that I can’t do. I might own 
thousands upon thousands of acres 
ol’ land, and flocks of sheep, and 
hertls of eattlc, as big as Macarthur’s 
or Wentw^orth’s, and 1 inigjit have 
jots of ships in the harbour, like 
Cooper and AVright ; hut what use 
woiud they all be to iiie, when I 
«an’t get rid of this thought, which^ 
is always uppermost in iny brain P — 
why had not that man that 1 killed 
€ve hundred thousand lives, instead 
of one, for me to take ? — I mean the 
XDau that seduced my sister Bessy. 
Sho w'as a dear girl, and very 
good looking, and gentle, and nice 
spoken, and oh ! so like you, that 
you might have been sisters.’ 

* Be kind to my unfortunate hus- 
band,’ said Emily, in reply to this 
impassioned harangue. ' Bo kind to 
poor Beginald, Mr. Flow er.’ 

‘I will,’ returned Flower. ‘But 
don’t sa^ Mister — it feels so cold 
and distant. Say George, do this, 
or do that, and it shall be done. 
How toll rae, Mrs. Harcourt, what 
would make you happy P’ 

‘To have my husband rostered to 
me/ said Emily. ‘ I care not how 
legally and humbly we may have to 
bTo, but all I want is to be with my 
bnahand, Mr. Flower— I beg your 


pardon — George. 1 want to be alone 
with my husband.’ 

‘ It shall bo done,’ said Flower. 
‘ I, who have the power of life and 
death constantly in my hands — I, 
George Flower, say it shall be done ; 
but you must wait for a fortnight.* 

Emily was convinced that George 
Flower really possessed the influ- 
ence of which he boasted ; she fur- 
thermore felt that she was safe under 
his protection. Something assured 
her that Flower w'as an honest man 
at heart, though he was perpetually 
priding himself on his own rascality. 

Chaptee XIII. 

Flow ER did not over-estimate his 
influence, when lie informed Emily 
of its extent. By fair means or 
foul, there was nothing, seemingly, 
that George could not do. In the 
police oflico he exercised supreme 
power, albeit he was in a subor- 
dinate position ; and amongst ‘ the 
gentry of Now South Wales’ there 
was scarcely a person w'ho was not 
under some obligation to liira, either 
for recovering cattle, or liorsea, or 
other property, that had been stolen, 
or for niiprehending bushrangcra 
who visited tlu) roads between 
Sydney and tlipir estates. Mr. 
Dawson, llobcrts s master, had a 
parti « 111 ar regard for George Flower. 
He had on oue occasion been an 
oye-w’itncss oftFlowcr’s wonderful 
coolness and bravery, when a gang 
tof convicts rebelled, knocked out 
the brains of sundry overseers, and 
set a whole gang at liberty, and all 
authority at defiance. 

When Flow'cr left Emily, ho re- 
turned to the cells where Eoberts 
was locked up. With a very bad 
grace, he gave directions that 
lloberts should have a bed to lie 
upon, a plate to eat his victuals from, 
and some tobacco now and then, if 
he wanted to smoke. 

‘Don’t speak to me, you hang 
dog villain,’ said Flower to Eoberts, 
when the latter returned thanks for 
the former’s kindness. ‘ Don’t look 
at mb, even, or I’ll spoil your beauty, 
you white-livered, black-hearted, 
pettyfogging, fllthy-minded doable 
distillea essence of a cow^ardly, 
cringing, woman-deceiving criminal. 
You are a nice fellow to represent 
yourself as an officer and a gentle- 
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man V Hereupon he seized Roberts 
by the left ear, and pinched it 
savagely. 

* Let him bo taken into court at 
ten o’clock this morning, Johnson, 
and remanded for a week,’ said 
Flower, to a brother constable. 
‘ Tell the magistrate I will give my 
deposition as soon as I come back 
from Campbell Town.' 

‘All right,’ returned Johnson. 
‘ Is ho worth anything P' 

‘No, the beast, only 10/.,* said 
Flower ; ‘ ai)d here am I with a ride 
of tliirty miles there and thirty back 
before me.’ 

# « * # # 

It would be difficult to say which 
of the two was superior in the en- 
durance of fatigue, and in abstinence 
from sleep and food — George Flower 
or his liltio horse, Sheriff. 

Sheri If was not more than thir- 
teen liands high, and Flower w’as 
not less tlmn twelve stone ; and yet 
they had frctiiiently been seen to- 
gether at Sydney in tho morning, 
and at Bong Bong at night — the 
distance between the two places 
being one hundred and four miles 
— the road a very bad one, and 
several rivers and broad streams 
to wade through or swftn across. 

Slier iff, tdo, had shared many of 
his master ’vS daiyJiJrs, and bore the 
marks upon his compact^ body. 
When tlie famous Honahough, 
from behind a ^ huge iron-bark 
tree, upon the Livewpoobroad, dis-* 
charged from an old xower musket 
a handful of swAn shot, at the dil- 
tance of eighty yards, at George 
Flower, Shorifi* received a goodly 
number of them in his left shoulder, 
and one in his left eye, which de- 
stroyed tho sight thereof. On an- 
other occasion, a bullet, which broke 
George Flower’s arm, had struck 
Sheriff on the near quarter, and 
left a large mark; But (to use 
Flower’s own words,) ‘he never 
said a word, but stood like a stone, 
as if he enjoyed a lark of that sort.* 
And there was a small piece out of 
Sheriff's right car. Tliat, too, had 
been lost in an engagement Tiith the 
enemy. 

Onward jogged Flower and 
Sheriff, as jauntily as though there 
was no danger to be met with on 
the road, Flower looking out keenly 
whenever they passed a dense scrub, 


or came to a bridge. The huge 
pockets of his fustian shooting coat 
contained each a large pistol, and 
several pairs of handcuns ; and in 
each waistcoat pocket there was a 
small weapon, besides the one which 
had been taken from Roberts. In 
his trousers’ pockets were sundry 
rounds of ball cartridge, and a 
clasp knife, with which Slower had 
been ‘compelled to hamstring two 
of tho gang whom he cauglit m the 
bush near Prospect — the one a 
fifty pounder, and the other 'a 
twenty-fiver,’ besides ‘a sweat at the 
silver swag,* wliich ‘ they had just 
taken from two harmless gents, who 
had come out free from England to 
buy sheep and cattle, and turn 
farmers, and all that sort of thing.* 

Flower considered it a part of liis 
duty to enter every public house on 
the road ; and in tho days wo write 
of. they were, at least, four or five 
miles apart. Outof compliment to tho 
landlord, he always drank something, 
and frequently treated Sheriff to a 
pint of beer, a liquor to which the 
little nag w^as extremely partial, 
especially when an egg was oeaten 
up in it. 

With all tho bar-maids Flower 
was a procTigious favourite; ho was 
always so lively and pleasant in his 
convehation — so kind and gentle 
in his manners; but invariably so 
respectful and modest in his de- 
meanour? No being in this world 
was over more completely under 
tho influence of the softer sex. than 
George Flower. After inflicting 
summary punishment on a prisoner, 
and using the strongest language, in 
the verandah of a public house, ho 
would approach a female at the bar, 
and talt to her in a strain which 
was frequently refined and senti- 
mental. With young children ho 
was a child liimself. He would en- 
courage them to pull his hair and 
whiskers, boat him with his own 
whip, which he would put into their 
tiny hands — give them^ rid© on 
Sheriff* or chacc the fowls and dheks 
round the yard for their especial 
amusement. 

CHAPTsa XIV. 

‘What! Flower!' exclaimed Mr. 
Dawson, on G^rge riding up and 
touching his straw hat to him. 
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* Good morning, sir,* said Flower ; 
* I happened to have a little business 
in this quarter, and thought I’d just 
look in and say how do yc do, as I 
was passing.’ 

‘I’m delighted to see you,’ said 
Mr. Dawson. ‘ Get off, and send the 
little horse round to the stables for 
a feed of corn, and come in and have 
a glass of porter and a pipe, and tell 
mo of your adventures.^ 

‘Not many to tell, sir,* said 
Flower. ‘ There is not a really 
good placard on the walls — tens, and 
fifteens, and twenties ; but not a 
single three-figure gentleman* (he 
meant 100/.) ‘ among 'em. Ily the 
way, Mr. l)awson, there’s a little 
money of yours in the market, 1 
see.’ 

‘Yes, George, and T wish you 
could finger it,* said Mr. Daw'soa. 
‘ He is hardly w'orth your w hile, but 
if you eoiild lay hold of him, I’d be 
very much obliged to you, and be- 
sides the 10/. you should have any 
colt or filly out of the two-year-old 
batch. I am very anxious to have 
that mail apprehended.’ 

‘ Why, has ho been and done any- 
thing besides running aw ay P’ asked 
Flower. 

‘ Done P’ cried Mr. Dawson. ‘ He 
has spoilt the whole of my assigned 
seiTants. Made th(?m diseoiiXented 
and bad men. Caused them to 
complain of me to the nearest 
bench of magistrates. I have 
been represented as a ina^er who 
limes their flour, and feeds them 
on sJiins of beef instead of wdiole- 
soino. flcsli ; and as one wlio works 
them to death. Before that fellow 
came here, 1 had not occasion for 
three years to get a man punished ; 
and since he came, almost every man 
has either been Hogged or put upon 
the trcudinilL’ 

‘ I know' you are a good master,’ 
said Flower. *I3ut tell me, Mr. 
Dawson, how did you employ this 
runaway ?’ 

‘ Why, J used to set him to shell 
Indfan corn, skim the cream off the 
milk bowls, drive the parrots out of 
the wheat fields, feed the pigs, and, 
on baking day.s, the tiro in the oven, 
and all such light and easy jobs I 
used to give him, for he had never 
been accustomed to hard work, and 
could not do it; it blistered his 
hands.’ 


[August, 

‘ WTiy didn’t vou break him in to 
bullock driving r said Flower. 

‘ Because I am sure he would liave 
upset the carts,’ replied Mr. Daw- 
son. ‘Besides, I pitied the black- 
guard at first.’ 

‘ Ah ! pity’s a dangerous thing in 
this country, Mr. Dawson,’ said 
Flower ; ‘ a little of it ought to go 
a very long way. I’ve known many 
a promising young man ruined by 
pity. Now, sir, suppose I was to 
get a scent of this Koberts and 
arouse him from his slumbers by 
rattling these handcuffs in his ears, 
w^hat would you do with him after 
he w'as punished ?* 

‘ Turn him into Government,’ said 
Mr. Daw son. 

‘Don’t do that, sir. Look hero, 
Mr. Dawson,’ said Flow(‘r, ‘ I ap- 
j)lied to Gov’ment the otluT day for 
a servant, who turns out to be a 
tailor. Ho made these clothes I’vo 
got on. and very well made they are. 
But of tailors in Sydney there’s a 
regular glut, and my tailor eiinnot 
earn more than nine and sixpcnco 
a w’cek, out of which I take seven 
shillings. Now*, your lawyer — I 
know he’s a lawyer — would bo able 
to earn at least a pound a week, 
copying jiajlers and all that sort of 
thing; and by keeping a tiglit hand 
over him I could iurii the fellow to 
good account. At'hy not make a 
bwapP* You have got u lot of men, 
and you might buy duck and cloth, 
« and lot this tailor be alw ays em- 
ployed, instead of buying readymade 
slops in tlie market. To tell you the 
honest truth, I have got Koberts in 
my possession, and have eoinc hero 
to talk about liim ; never mind the 
filly and the 10/., give me the man 
and take the tailor, and I’ll be satis- 
fied. The papers can be got ready 
in the office, and Gov’ment s 
sanction I’ll procure by the time 
he’s dealt with.’ 

Mr. Dawson accepted Flower’s 
proposal, and the business being 
concluded, George saddled Sheriff 
and returned to Sydney. He pro- 
ceeded at once to Emily’s cottage, 
and fc^ind her in great grief. Her 
writing-desk had been stolen, and it 
contained all the money she had in 
the world, besides several little 
trinkets which were very precious in 
her sight. 

‘ Don’t let this distress you/ said 
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Flower, after a few minutes* reflec- 
tion; ‘you shall have it back to- 
night.* 

‘Pray sit down,’ said Emily; 

‘ you look very tired.’ 

‘No, Mrs. Harcourt, I will not 
sit down ill your presence,* said 
FIOV^ (T. 

‘ Will lleginald bo restored to 
me?* she inquired. 

‘ Yes,* said Flower. 

‘ God bless you !’ cried Emily ; 
‘you are, indeed, a kind friend to 
lie.’ 

Flower crantered Shcrifl* down to 
Mrs. White’s house, and called out, 
‘Nelson !’ 

Nelson came. 

‘ I want to talk to you, my boy, 
about lioberts,’ said Flower. ‘Just 
come into tlie Barraok-squaro with 
mo. I’ll leave my horse at these 
palings. He’ll not let anybody steal 
the saddle.’ 

Nelson, who was flattered by this 
condescension, accompanied Flow^er 
into the Barrack-square. 

‘ 1 say, where’s that writing-desk?* 
said Flower, when they were alone. 

‘What writing-desk?’ said Nel- 
son. 

‘ That writing-desk,* said Flower, 
striking N clson on the "bridge of the 
nose a blow' whmh swelled up both 
his eyes and "felled him to ilie 
earth. ‘ That writing-deak,* re- 
peated Flower, placing the thick solo 
of his boot upoij Nelson’s neck. 

‘ Gurgle up the receivT?r, you villain,^ 
or I’Ji squeeze out your poisonoiy 
existonop.’ ' 

‘Abrahams!* gasped Nelson. 

‘ If ever you steal that writing- 
desk again,* said Flower, leaving 
Nelson on the ground, writhing in 
pain from the kicks he had received, 

‘ I’ll give you such a thrasliing as 
you will not forget in a hurry.* 

Chapter XV. 

When Flower left Nelson, he 
directed his steps towards the police 
office, where he provided himself 
with a ‘ jemmy,’ an instrament 
used by bui^lars for eflcctuig an 
entrance. Thus armed, Flower 
hastened to the residence of Mr. Isaac 
Abrahams, an old Jew, who had 
been transported to the colony so 
far back as Governor Bligh’s ad- 
ministration. Mr. Isaac Abrahams 


was very rich. He bad become so 
by being engaged in \^riou8 occu- 
pations— to wit, receiving stolon 
property, lending money at usurious 
rates of interest, crimping, dealing 
in second-hand clothes, and keeping 
for many years a public liouso in 
that part of the town of Sydney 
which is frequented by sailors — a 
place t‘allod * the rocks.’ Abrahams 
and his wife were in bed when 
Flower arrived at their dwelling. 
Without any sort of cercip^y. 
Flower inserted the ‘jemmy’ info a 
window shutter, wliich ho wrenched 
from its hinges. Ho then broke a 
pane of glass, put his hand t lirough 
the aperture, drew the bolt, lilted 
the sash, and vaulted into Ahrahams* 
dining parlour. The Jew heard the 
noise, got out of bed, and called 
aloud — 

* W'ho’s there P* 

‘ It’s only me, Ikey,* cried Flower. 
‘ You need not come down. You’ll 
catch cold. I am coming up. It’s 
only mo — George Flow it, you know', 
Ikey.' And in anotlior moment 
F]ow'(‘r v>as in ilie Jew’s bedroom. 

‘ By heaven ! Mr. Flow er, wJiat 
do you mean?* cried the »Jow\ 
‘ WJiy do, you come into my bed- 
room ? At this hour of night, too !* 

‘ On business, Ikey,’ said Flower. 

‘ Tlfenwhydoyducomo like a thief, 
breaking into the house? Couldn’t 
you knock at the door?’ 

‘No, Ikey,’ said Flower, holding 
up the jemmy ; ‘ this is my card, 
and I’m come to leave it on you, if 
you don’t fish up that writing-box 
you fenced this allernoon !* 

‘Are ’you mad, Mr. Flower?’ in- 
quired the Jew. 

‘No, Ikey; but you must bo,* 
replied Flower. ‘ To think that a 
man of your time of life, with all 
your money, should go putting your 
neck into the noose for a jmltry 
thing like that ! — to think that you 
shouldn’t bo able to leave off* your 
old kicks after you’ve made your 
fortune! Forbes* (Flow,er always 
spoke of the Chief Justice in this 
familiar manner) ‘would lag you 
to Norfolk Island for life for fencing 
that box.* 

‘ What box?* again demanded the 
Jew. 

‘Now, none of your nonsense,* 
said Flower. ‘ I can't stop here all 
night. And if I have to search for 
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it, and find it, I’ll take both jou 
and the box away together/ 

* Take a glass of spirits-aiid- water, 
Mr. Flower/ said the Jew. 

‘ Well, I will,’ said Flower, ‘on 
the lid of that writing-box; fish both 
the box and the grog up at one diva 
— they are both in this room.* 

The Jew opened an iron chest, 
in which he kept the title-deeds 
of estates mortgaged to him, 
bonds, promissory and banknotes — 
jewels, gold ana silver, and other 
vaiQa})le8 ; and from this chest 
the Jew reluctantly brought out 
the writing-desk lliat I^elson had 
stolen from Emily’s bod-room. Ho 
then produced a case bottle, and a 
tumbler, which Flower half filled 
with liquor. 

‘ Jkey,* said Flower, after ho had 
refreshed Jiimself with the gin, * I 
arn nw fiillyhardup. Londus aflimsy. 
J don’t want to be hard with you, 
Ikey. Make it a fifty; for which 
I’ll give you my verbal promissory 
note, ])ayable, with interest/ 

‘Mr. Flower,’ said the Jew, *I 
alw'ays bad a great respect for you, 
and I’ve often felt sorry that you 
didn’t belong to our persuasion.* 

‘ J)on’t flatter mo, Ikey,* said 
Flow'd*, ‘or you’ll make me vain, 
and vanity is a bad thing ; so stump 
up the money, and let me go.’* 

The J ew again visited the iron 
chest, and produced a bank note 
for 50/. Having satisiiecf liiinsolf 
that it was not a bad om*, Flower 
proceeded to Emily’s cottage, w'bicli 
was not very far distant from w'hero 
the Jew' then lived. 


Chapter XVI. 

The next day Koberts was placed 
at the bar of the Police Office. Flower 
was in 1 lie court, and made a depo- 
sition to the foliowring efleot ; — ‘ I, 
George Flower, police constable, 
hereby make oath and say, that this 
deponent met the prisoner at the bar 
in a houB^in Castlereogh-strcet on 
the night of the 26th instant. That 
this deponent took the prisoner into 
custody, and found upon his i>orson 
a i>oe.ket-handkerchief and a pipe, 
here produced ; that this deponent, 
after apprehending the prisoner, 
who is an assigned servant of Mr. 
Dawson of Campbell Town, pro- 
ceeded to his master, and inqmred 


whether he had any charge to bring 
forward against him, beyond that 
of absconding from his employ, and 
this deponent states that the said 
Mr. Dawson told this deponent that 
he had no charge whatever to bring 
forward against the prisoner in this 
court.* 

‘ Did he make any resistance, 
Flower P’ inquired the magistrate. 

‘None whatever, your worship,* 
said Flow'er ; ‘ he’s a poor harmless 
wretch, led away, I fancy.* 

' 1 suppose fifty lashes w'ould do 
for him/ said the magistrate. 

‘ I don’t think he could stand fifty/ 
said Flow’er. ‘ The mill and tno 
Carter’s Barracks crop w'ould suit 
his cinnimstanccs better, your wor- 
sliip, I think. As he has never run 
away before, seven days, perhaps, 
would be a sufficient lesson/ 

Koberts was accordingly sentenced 
to seven days’ hard labour on the 
tread mill, and was forthwith re- 
moved to Carter’s Barracks, where, 
preparatory to entering upon his 
punishment, liis hair w'as cut as 
closely as possible with a pair of 
very sharp shears. 

F low er made an excuse to Emily 
for her husband’s absence, by sayin" 
that bo had* gone up .0 Campbell 
Town, to get his e|othr 3 from Mr. 
Dawson’s; and *int^anwhilo Flow'cr 
negotiaj;cd ‘ the transfer.’ 

>Vlion Koberts came off the mill. 
Flow er went dow^i to Carter’s Bar- 
•racks to receiwo luin. ‘ Holloa, Cap- 
tain!’ cried he, ‘you are now my 
assigned servant, rfhd I’m going to 
leave you down at that house in 
Castlercagh-street, just to look after 
the premises. Come along.* 

While they were walking down 
the road, Flower harangued i^berts : 
‘ Don’t suppose, you miserable thief,' 
he thus began, ‘ that you are going 
to lead a life of idleness. Quito the 
contrary. I intend to make you 
work. I shall let you out to an 
attorney for three pounds a-w’eek, 
and if ever you absent yourself from 
office— and I shaU keep a sharp 
look out upon yon— I’ll dust your 
jacket «vith this cane, and you know 
how it makes you tingle, don’t you P’ 
And fearing that Koberts ’s memory 
might be treacherous on this heaa, 
he gave him several smart blows on 
the calves of his legs, which made 
the convict dance in the street and 
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cry for mercy. *And if ever you 
say one word to your wife of how I 
BPiTeyou,’ said Flower, ‘you'll bo 
missing some fine mo^nin^^ and no 
one will ever hear anything more 
about you. I3y the bye, what 
plausible reason can you assign to 
your wife for that blacking-brush 
condition of your infamous poll, you 
pettifogging blackguard, youP’ 

* I’ll say I had a stroke of the sun,’ 
said Jloberts, ‘jind was obliged to 
get my head shaved the other day.’ 

‘Capital!’ cried Flower; ‘if I'd 
known you’d have been so ready as 
that, I’d have spared you that stroke 
of the cane which I gave you just 
now. There’s another thing I wish 
to say to you,’ continued Flower— 

‘ Never ask your wife for money, and 
if she offers you any, don’t take it. 
If I find you disobeying me in this. 
I’ll flog you within an inch of your 
life. And don’t you allow any of 
your acquaintances ever to come 
inside the house where your wife is 
—do you hear? And sec that tho 
garden is weeded with your own 
hands, and everything kept in j)roj>er 
order. I shall come down pretty 
often, just to see how you’re getting 
on, 5^0 u know. You understand me, 
Captain?’ 

‘ Oil yca,^ sai^l^Koborts, * and I’m 
very much oWigod to you, Mr. 
Floivcr, and you’ll find tliat my 
conduct will be most exemplary, 1 
assure you, and the end you w ill 
discover that I havcf not been, and 
that I am not, anything like so bj-d 
as you at presehl conceive.’ 

‘ I don’t wish to have any of your 
talk,’ returned Flower; 'and as for 
my kindness to you, I give you to 
understand that you’re under no 
obligations to mo whatsoever. I 
tell you plainly, that if I had my 
will, I'd hang you this very day.' 

Chaptbe XVII. 

Nothing could exceed tho pro- 
priety of Roberts’s behaviour for two 
or three months. Flower hired him 
out, as he threatened, to an attorney, 
at a salary of 150Z. a- year. Itoberts, 
it was discovered, had a very good 
insight into the art of special plead- 
ing and the princmles of convey- 
ancing. In short, Charles Koherts 
was a very clever fellow, and could 
do an immense deal of work, when 


^ Fahdiood. 

he was so disposed, in a very short 
time. Ilis s^ry was drawn every 
week by Flower, and duly handed 
over to Emily, who increased this 
income by giving lessons in music 
and dancing. Roberts had provided 
himself with becoming apparel, and 
his external appearance oncemore re- 
sembled that or a gentleman. Though 
Flow er hated llolHTts with the same 
intensity as over, ho had neverthe- 
less no fault to find with him, and 
he rejoiced beyond measure to see 
Emily so hapiiy and so comfortable 
in her small abode. Rut at tho end 
of these three months, Roberts 
began to w'eary of leading a steady 
and virtuous life. He was afraid of 
Flower while ho continued Flower’s 
assigned servant; and he did not 
dare to indulge in the slightest irre- 
gularity so long as he was owned \3j 
so firm and powerful a master. HjO 
therefore begged Emily to request 
Flower to transfer him to herself, 
and thus make him Ids own w ife’s 
assigned servant. 

4 ^ # # # # 

One evening, when Flower wont 
down to visit MFs. Harcourt (al- 
though Roberts was called by nis 
proper nape, his wife continued to 
DC called Mrs. Harcourt), she pro- 
posed this transfer of her husband. 

‘ JVly dear madam,’ said Flower, 
‘ it would end in your own misery. 
What hold, 1. should like to know, 
would you have upon him P* 

‘ What hold!’ cried Emily, 'what 
stronger hold can there be than my 
aflection for him, and his affection 
for me P Ah ! George Flower, you 
don’t know dear Itcginald ! If you 
only knew what a kind, good, gene- 
rous, noble-minded, single-hearted 
creature ho really is, you would not 
think so harshly of him as you now 
seem to do.’ 

‘ My dear madam,’ returned 
Flow er, ‘ 1 know that your husband 
is all that you have described him ; 
jbut in my opinion it would bo as 
weU if matters were allowed to stand 
as they now arc. See how happy 
you are. What more can you de- 
sire P* 

' Yes, it is very true, George, and I 
ought to be, and 1 am, very grateful 
indeed for all your goodness to me, 
and to my unfortunate, innocent 
Reginald ; but, oh I if yoM would 
grant me tins request,’ said Emily. 
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' I tell you it would be the worst 
thing in the world, Mrs. Ilarcourt/ 
said Flower. ‘Do you suppose I 
should refuse or make any oojection 
if I thought it would be to your ad- 
vantage H FJ’ow, take my advice ; 
I beg of you not to press this any 
further.’ 

But Emily had promised her hus- 
band that she would press it, and 
she therefore began to coax Flower 
into compliance. 

‘ Ah, you were never so obstinate 
before,* she began. ‘ Of late you 
seem quite changed. You seldom 
visit us now, and when you do, you 
only stay a few minutes.’ 

‘ Obstinate !’ exclaimed Flower. 

‘ Obstinate ! I'd go through fire and 
brimstone to do you a service ; but 
to grant wdiat you now ask would 
bo downright madness.’ 

‘ Then you menu to tell mo that 
dear llcginald is not to be trusted?* 
said Emily. 

‘No, 1 do not say that.* 

* Then what can be your obioc- 
lion ?* 

‘ It would bo unlucky, Mrs. Har- 
court.* 

‘ Unlucky ! ah ! you are trifling 
with me.’ And Emily’s (iyes filled 
with tears. 

Flower’s heart W’as again touched 
by her tears; he immediately agreed 
to Emily’s proposition, and ex- 
pressed his sorrow that ho had 
refused her in the first instance. 

Boberts came home shortly after 
this, and Flow er exchanged civilities 
with him, and presently asked 
Boberts to accompany him to look 
at a liorse which Fiow^er said he w as 
about to buy. 

‘And so you wish to be trans- 
ferred to your wife, do you P Oli, 
I should like to break your bones !* 
said Flou'er, when they were out of 
Emily’s hearing. 

‘ It is her own wish, I assure you, 
on my honour,’ said B cherts.^ 

* Oil your honour V said Flower, 
and he kicked Boberts several times 
wuth great severity. 

* I assure you it is her own 
thought, her own wish,* Boberts 
repeated. 

In his violent anger Flower lost 
his presence of mind, and instead of 
beating Boberts, as was his wont, in 
such a way as to leave no visible 
marks, he struck him a heavy blow 


in tlio face, which laid open Boberts* 
upper lip. * 

lloborts took out his lawn pocket- 
handkerchief, and applied it to his 
mouth, which was now bleeding pro- 

upon mo, you spaniel dog, 
you contemptible forger, you thief I* 
cried Flower. ‘ Turn upon me—* 
strike me in return — throw a stono 
at me, do— do something that w ill 
justify me in pounding the breath 
out of your dastardly body.’ 

‘ Strike my deliverer, my bene- 
factor?' said Boberts. ‘ No, Mr. 
Flower, whatever may be my sins, I 
am not ungfateful.’ 

‘ Oh, heavens !* groaned Flower. 
‘ And things like you are called 
men ! Now, don’t look at me in 
that cringing way, or I’ll gouge 
both of your eyes out, I will. My 
blood is up, and 1 am thirsting to 
avenge the WTOngs of that lady, bv 
tearing you to pieces.* And with 
these words Flower gnashed li is teeth, 
and seized Boberts by tlic hair, and 
shook him, with the boisterous fero- 
city of an excited fiend. ‘ I’ll be in 
at your death yot,’ gasped Flower, 
exhausted by passion, ‘ 1 will. I 
feel it. Iwiyi I will! I will!’ 


fuscly. 

‘ Turn 


Chapter XFIIL 

% 

Flow’EB abstained from visiting 
Emily for several cViys. He intended 
fo keep his prftmscs that he w’ould 
transfer her husband ; but he wished 
to delay doing so ifntil the last mo- 
ment. Besides, Flower was not 
quite satisfied that Boberts would, 
on this occasion, conceal from Emily 
the rough handling to w hich he had 
been subjected ; and this formed an 
additional reason for staying aw ay. 
At length Emily wrote to Flower, 
and begged him to come and see her, 
os she had something very particular 
to say to him. It was curious to 
observe the sudden changes in the 
expression of Flower’s countcqanco 
when ho read Emily’s note. At 
first a very pleasing smile — a smile 
which was called up by afiectioiiate 
regard and pity — played over his 
fine bold features; then came a 
scowl and compressed lips, while his 
eyes seemed to Hash fire ; and then, 
when he again looked at Emily’s 
hand-writing, the kind smile re- 
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turned, speedily followed by that 
awful, ay, diabolical look. 

It was just as Flower expected. 
The ‘something very particular* was 
the ‘ transfer.’ Emily had reasons, 
she said, for having it effected at 
once ; and the delay that had already 
occurred, slio julded, had made her 
uite nervous and ill. Flower went 
own upon his knees and implored 
her to forego her demand, and 
passionately, but tenderl}', uplifting 
liis hands, assured her that she 
w as Risking him to sign the warrant 
for Eoberts’s ruin and Swm eter- 
nal n'tehedness. ‘ Mrs. Harcourt ! ’ 
ho exclaimed, ‘ must I toll you tho 
truth ? Yes, you drive mo to do so. 
Your husband is not what you think 
him, not wdiat you have described 
liim to be. Ilia outside is like that 
of a gentleman ; but within ho is 
low, and tainted with the ideas and 
habits that belong only to the very 
dregs of mankind.’ 

‘ iMr. Flower 1* said Emily, in- 
dignantly, ‘do you imagine that 
Ca})tain Harcourt would deceive 
meF 

‘ IIow can you bo so blind, so 
childishly simple, as tb be imposed 
upon by tlfat man, when the very 
proofs of Ills dScfbft arc ever before 
your eyes F saief Flower. ^ Did ho 
not tell you that ho was a captain in 
a dragoon regiment, and that ho 
had never done a^y *rork in his lift 
until he came to this country ?’ 

‘ Nor had he, ^r. Flower.’ • 

‘ Then how comes it that he is, 
suddenly, the best lawyer in Sydney ? 
How comes it that, if you will only 
let him remain as he now is, ho shaJl 
earn 500/. a year, but that if ho 


is freed from my authority he 
will not earn a shilling liimself, but 
drain you of all your liltlo hard- 
earned savings to gratify his low' and 
inborn tastes ?* 

‘ JVIr. Flower!' again cried Emily, 
indignantly. 

‘Sirs. Harcourt, hear me!’ re- 
turned Flower. 

‘ No, Mr. Flower, this is a more 
pretext,’ said Emily. ‘ You made 
me a promise, and now you wish to 
break it.’ She wept and sobbed 
violently. 

* Don’t cry, Mrs. Harcourt, don’t 
cry, I cannot stand that, ’said Flower. 

‘ 1 did not mean to hurt your feel- 
ings.’ 

‘ Then wliy did you slander poor 
Reginald P It is liard enough to bo 
convicted when innocent, and sent 
to this horrid country, and debarred 
the comforts of Ids former life, with- 
out being vilified in bucJj a dreadful 
manner.’ 

‘ Ws, but don’t cry any more. 
What I said w as meant for your ow ii 
good, you know%’ said I'lowor. 

‘*As for being suddenlv tho bc.st 
lawyer iii Sydney,’ said Emily, 
‘ w'hy, of course lie is. llegiTiald is 
BO clover that he could learn any- 
thing quickly. He would be tue 
best doctor in a month, if he were 
study medicine j or tho best any- 
ling tlAt he gave his mind to for a 
tie time. You do not know Regi- 
nald, Mr. Flower.* 

‘ I’m afraid I do not,’ said Flower. 
‘You are determined that I shall 
transfer him to you ?’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Emily. 

‘ Then the day after to-morrow 
the deed shall be done,’ said Flower. 
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WHAT IS THE INDIAN QUESTION P 


rriTERE are many tilings that the 
J- House of Commons and England 
generally can and should do for 
India; many which they cannot 
and should not. The misfortune 
of the Government measure is, 
that it deals with the impracti- 
cable and undesirable objects, to the 
neglect of those which are possible 
and urgently required. Alterations 
in the number and mode of election 
of the Court of Directors may in- 
deed bo w'ithin the power of an Act 
of Parliament ; but was the knot 
worthy of sucli an interposition — a 
long delayed (ioverninent measure 
antT a live hours’ speech from a 
Cabinet Minister P It may be within 
the power of the House to change the 
source from wdiich India has hither- 
to derived her soldiers and admi- 
nistrators, but tberc are strong rea- 
sons for doubting whether India 
will gain by such a change. The 
other articles coutainod in the me- 
morandum submitted by Sir C. 
Wood to the Court of Directors, 
siK’-h as separating the Government 
of Bengal from tliat of India, amal- 
gamating the Sudvicr and Supreme 
courts, giving leave to form a new 
Presidency, changing the constitu- 
tion of the Legislative Council, and 
so on, arc uiiinjurious, pcrtiaps de- 
sirable, but too trifling to win much 
regard ; while the negative sins of 
the Bill may be summed up in tw o 
lines ; the double Government is 
retained, and no direct chain of 
responsibility from the local Govern- 
ment of India to llio House of Com- 
mons is oBtablishod. 

The bill, indeed, w ith all its fiiilts, 
and still more all its shortcomings, 
thick upon it, holds its triumphant 
course, and seems likely to pass into 
law with but little opposition. But 
if the Miuiatcrial measure is, as w o 
believe it the whole to bo, prudent 
and dexterously harmless, but im- 
perfect and ineflicicnt, then the 
efibrts of a strong Government may 
indeed carry it triumphantly through 
Parliament; but the Indian ques- 
tion will remain unsettled, notwith- 
standing. 

There never was a question more 
mystified than this of the renewal 
of the Indian Charter. Every one 
must see at once how differently, in 


how much less business-like a man- 
ner, it is approached and treated by 
the House of Commons than those 
matters of domestic or forei^ policy, 
which people know something and 
care much about. A debate on the 
Budget, on Maynooth, on Church- 
rate’s, or our relations with France 
and Russia, fills the House; the 
fate of India is debated by thirty 
members. Wo do not complain 
much of this. It is idle to talk in- 
dignantly about the contempt thus 
showm towards 150 millions of our 
fellow-subjects and so on ; Euglish- 
iiien will never caro much about 
what they do not understand. Our 
relations to India may be a subject 
of interest to the philosopher, of 
w^onder and admiration to thought- 
ful men ; of aspiration and self-re- 
proach to patriots ; but to tlic majo- 
rity of men of business, that is, to 
the great majority of Englishmen, 
it will never bo a subject of vivid 
and animating interest, and this not 
because Englishmen are more sel- 
fishly indifferent tlian their neigh- 
bours, but because they are more 
practical, and must understand a 
thing, ami kuoi(f the facts, before 
they begin to take a violent interest 
in it. And do they know the 
facts in the presept instance? Wo 
Conceive not. < Much abuse there 
has been ; as Mr. llastie comjdains, 

‘ everything that the Government of 
India has (lone for the last tw enty 
years has been decried Mr. Dick- 
inson, as we all know^ has written 
a painplilct eloquent in unsupported 
accusation; poor John Bull, honestly 
anxious to do right, is c|uite bewil- 
dered by conilieting assertions : now 
he is horrified by a catalogue of sins 
of commission and omission which 
he has been guilty of towards the 
oppressed 150 millions of Hindus- 
tan, and is only saved from despair 
by a counter pamphlet, founded on 
the same facts, handling the same 
figures, 4 but establishing the delight- 
fully different conclusion that of all 
perfect governments the world has 
ever seen, that of the English in 
India has been tho most perfect. 
These contradictions spring chiefly 
from people’s overlooking tho siiuplc 
fact that India is a large country. The 
English correspondent who desires 
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his friend at Madras to remember 
him, when next ho comes in his way, 
to his cousin at Laliort*, is not guilty 
of a greater absurdity than these 
dcelniniers for and against tlic Indian 
Government, who either carelessly 
overlook or dishonestly suppress the 
fact that hat may be true of Bom- 
bay is false of Agra, that Madras 
is innocent of Calcutta’s sins. 

Perplexed by these counter state- 
ments, stunned more than is his wont 
by the loudness of the conflicting 
cries, John Bull begins to think that 
lie liasbcen for this Ion;, while shame- 
fully neglecting his Indian posses- 
sions ; that he must now take them 
in IiJind and effect a root and branch 
reform of every alleged corruption ; 
being the more incited to this course 
by his well-known propiuisity to- 
wards philanthropic intervention on 
behalf of those distant races, of 
whom he knows the least; a gene- 
rous propensity, and useful, or at 
least iiiiiocnons, where its utmost 
result cousists in sending out a ecr- 
tain number of missionaries, but 
terribly iiieonvenient if it leads to 
h(‘aJstrong and ignorant interfer- 
ence with the fundamental laws and 
still more fundamental cwsbmis and 
usages by wdiinh 160 millions of peo- 
ple are, and for cenkiries have been, 
governed. 

And yet no right - thiilking 
Englishman will be contented to bo 
told that he must letve ^Indian mat- 
ters to those w^hosc business it is to 
mind them ; he wilj feel tliat as an i 
Englishman it is partly his business; 
and he w ill be right. It w ill be our 
endeavour now to point out how far 
and in what manner he is capable of 
dealing with ludian questions, and 
how far not. 

To take the latter first. Wliat 
ean he fiot do for India? Clearly 
he eannot meddle, without danger- 
ous presumption, in the details 
of its internal government. And 
he may be surprised to learn how 
IT much is excluded from his interfer- 
ence by this prohibition. The 
great question of the Land llevenue, 
w hich he hears debated on alPsidcs 
w ith so much vehemence ; this, w e 
maintain, is not a question upon 
which Englishmen, or the English 
Legislature, can with propriety en- 
ter. 

Every one who is acquainted 


with India knows that this is the 
problem upon which almost every- 
thing else depends : he knows, more- 
over, that it is a problem of which 
not even those who have devoted 
laborious lives to its study, throwing 
upon it the eontinually increasing 
light of abundant iutelligenco ana 
unwearied experience, have yet ven- 
tured to cry Eureka. They know 
that it is a question not merely of 
theoretical, linancial, or political in- 
terest, but closely intorwoveii w itli 
the personal happiness or misery of 
every individual man of those hun- 
dred and fifty millions w lio, ia a loose 
aggregate W'ay, arc so much talked 
about; and knowing this, wiuMi they 
read in the Times iliiit ‘ Sir Charles 
Wood proceeded to discuss the gpin- 
parativo merits of ilio zemiudary, 
the ryotwary, and the village sys- 
tem of revenue settlement prevailing 
in the BengaJ, the Madras, and tlio 
w estern provinces respectively,’ they 
are only prevented from laugJiuig at 
the absurdity of such presumjition 
by their liorror at the possible con- 
sequences of it. They wish that the 
President of the Board of Control 
had partaken somewhat more of the 
wiser modesty of Jjord Granville, 
w ho declared in the House of Lords 
‘ that liis experience as Ciiairman of 
the Indian Committee had only 
served to convince liim of one thing 
— namely, 4hat it would require tho 
*study of a lifetime to b(‘(*oiuo 
thoroughly master of even oik* of 
the heads into w Inch the Committee 
had been desired to inqiiire.’ 

Andshould it be urged, in answ er to 
all tills, that if the revenue sy si cm bo 
indeed so important to the individual 
and collective happiness and well- 
being of the Indian people, it is only 
all tlie more necessary that thiss ystem 
should be thoroughly examined and 
reformed by Parliament, w e do not 
hesitate to reply that no system w'as 
ever benefited by partial inijuiry 
and' ignorant reform; that an in- 
quiry has Been and is still l^oing 
—not for one or two sessions, but 
for twenty or thirty years — in India 
itself; an inquiry conducted not 
indeed by leading Members of Par- 
liament, who have never thought of 
India at all except on the two oeca^ 
sions that have occurre<l in this 
generation of the reuew'al of the 
Company’s Charter, but by men 
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eiicli as Lawrence and Thomason, 
who liave devoted their lives to the 
invesil^atiou ; that the work of re- 
form iiMS been more than com- 
menced, as the settlement of the 
nortli-v\est provinces and tlie Pun- 
ianb.aiidthc results allowed by all to 
hiivo ])roceedcd therefrom, am])ly 
testify. 

We are much mistaken if the 
Ln^Iish people sutler tliemselve.s 
in llio end to bo misled in this 
matter. It i.s, indeed, sometimes 
mortifyiriL' to spurious jdiilanthrony 
to liud itself anticipated; that the 
corruptions w hieh it lias been eoni- 
bivtably deuouneinj; Iiave in reality 
no evi.stenee; but wc lielieve that 
I‘hijL,disli philanthropy, with all its 
intiimilies, i.s for the most ]mrt p*- 
nuine, and will, on the whole, be 
more glad than sorry to find that 
things arc not so liad as has been 
jillt‘g(‘d. It being an acknowledged 
fact tliub the land revenue sy.stein is 
//o* one great tinancial and political 
ouestion in India; when they find 
tliat for more than forty years, 
ever since the famous mistake 
of Lord Cornwallis and his jier- 
manent settlement in Ilengal, 
men have been continually test- 
ing the merits of that system 
more and more scion tiliealiy — that 
is, l(*ss by absti’aet tlioondieal prin- 
ciples, and more by the standard of 
experience ; and as its difeets, and, 
jibov(‘ all, its great defect, its ineon-« 
gruitywilli fact, has become more 
and more apparent, have been 
silently but surely, slowly but gra- 
dual ly , part ial ly bu t eflee tually , abun- 
doning it, and introducing when- 
ever there has been an opportunity of 
doing so, a new' system more in nc- 
eordanee with fact — that is, with 
the juituro of native tenures, and 
still more of native habit and feel- 
ing; that this new system lias in 
every case been successful, and espe- 
eially in the Punjaub, where, with 
the greatest light of experience, it 
has most recently been apjilied ; find- 
ing this to bo the case, Englishmen 
will surely think it more just to 
infer that their countrymen in India, 
having made a mistake in days when 
governments both in England and 
India were less careful for justice 
than they are now, have since seen 
and acknowledged it, and with rare 
patience and sincerity, we may add, 


with rare w isdom and success, en- 
deavoured to rectify it, and that 
the more healthy state of our pos- 
sessions in the Punjaub and north- 
west provinces is to be attributed to 
these efforts ; than to adopt the eon- 
elusion of Mr. Dickinson and his 
fellow'.s, as logical as it is charitable, 
‘that the Punjaub is better off than 
tlie rest of British India, because it 
lias been the shortest lime in our 
possession.* 

It may indeed bo ju.^^f, tlioiigli it 
can scarcely be profitable, to taunt 
the Indian Government with their 
original mistake ; l)ut then, in the 
name of common sense, seeing that 
they are quite ready to allow that 
it was a mistake, and more than 
this, are busy setting it straight, 
sulfer tliem to rlo so. It may Ik' 
en.sy— though in this ease neither 
just nor profitable - to say. ‘ Voii 
allow your new ly discovered syslmn 
to be the true one, why not, then, 
apply it everywhere F’ But those 
who denounce tlio absolutism and 
tyranny of the Indian Government 
should at least refrain from inciting 
lliem to an act of tyranny sueli as 
no Govtu'iimcnt ever yet ventured 
upon. Tlw) very error of the (»lcl 
sottleracnt lay in iu perpetuity ; its 
very name is ik^*fV)ndt*mnation — tlio 
‘perpetual settlement.’ It is pos- 
sible 'to depart from this .system in 
newly aeejuired countries, and in 
every case, the Government lias 
done BO; it is possible to depart 
» from it when in* the old territorio.s 
titles become lost and estates lapse 
to the State ; and in every case the 
Government is doing so. But it is 
not possible for the Government to 
be guilty of a broach of good faith 
to which the repudiation of the 
national debt would furnish the 
only English parallel ; neither is it 
possible for tliose wlio have made 
the question of land revenue the 
study of their lives — however easy 
it may bo for those who declaim in 
jmmphlets — to declare by a stroke 
of the pen that a system, the very 
excejlcncc of which consists in its 
extreme minuti‘nes8, in its careful 
and laborious adaptation to the pe- 
culiarities of particular provinces 
and departments of the country, is 
generally applicable to the whole. 

If the Indian GoA’^ernment was so 
indifferent to good faith and honesty 
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as to be williog to repudiate its en- 
gafvementa to present holders, and 
BO Ignorant as to be ready to make 
such a sweeping application of a 
rinciple which it allows, there can 
0 little doubt that it would be 
to iU interest to do so. For it has 
long been felt, not only that the 
permanent system is the false, and 
that more recently adopted in north- 
ifVestern India the true one, but as 
a natural consequence of this, that 
llie latter pays, and the former 
docs not. Honesty and knowledge 
alone stand in the way of a largo 
increase to their revenues, such as 
the worst enemies of tho Indian 
Government have never accused 
them of regarding with indifference. ' 

Thendbre, because the question of 
the land revenue can only be under- 
stood, wliere alone it can be studie«l, 
ill India itself, because men in India 
are not slow to study it, nor yet un- 
willing to act upon their discoveries ; 
because the old and erroneous sys- 
tem complained of is in fact exploded 
and abandoned in all cases except 
those in which good faith makes its 
inn tied iatc abandonment im possible ; 
because a new system, allowed to 
be the true one, has been iA groat 
measure carried oht with remarkable 
success, and is being b5ntinually ex- 
tended w'itbin all possible and rea- 
sonable limits ; because the adoption 
of this system is consistent not only 
with the honour and tRc duty, but 
also with the pecuniary interest of 
the Indian Governmerrt ; — for these 
reasons we w ould have this question, 
80 important and so difUcult, left for 
Indian reformers in. India (a large 
class, though they do not write 
pamphlets) to deal with as they have 
been and are already dealing. 

Another subject of frequent loud 
complaint is the state of the courts 
of justice in India. Amid the be- 
wildering statements and counter- 
statements on this head, what is an 
honest, well-disposed Englislunan— 
w hat is the English legislature, sup- 
posed to be made up of such — to 
think and to do P Shall they act, v 
shall they forbear? On the one 
hand they are told that tho judicial 
proceedings in the Company’s courts 
are overloaded by legal niceties and 
unmeaning forms, tiiat justice is 


smothered by teclmicalities, that 
the plain, eommon-senso dispensa- 
tion of right between man and man, 
which the natives alone desire and 
comprehend, is abandoned in favour 
of a oomplicatod procedure, more 
suited to English than Indian ideas ; 
on the other, it is complained that 
judges are set upon tlic bench with 
no light but common sense to guido 
them ; that there is no sheltering 
form of precedents, no saiVguard of 
tiino-hollowod formal proceeding; 
that cases arc decided on their ow n 
bare merits, w hich tho judge, re- 
gardless alike of code, statute-book, 
or precedent, never looks beyond. 

In support of these charges, 
the 2V.in€s brings forward a 
list of iniquitous or absurd judg- 
ments, selected from Mr. Norton’s 
pamphlet. Now, in the first place, 
ns we observed on a former occa- 
sion,* wo very much doubt wdictber 
any courts in ibo world WMuld stand 
such an ordeal as having their worst 
decisions stdocted by their worst 
enemies, and then jiaraded in a mu- 
tilated form before the public as 
Bpcciraons of what tho (50urts tliem- 
Bolvcs are. Bqt, besides tliis, wo 
doubt whether any impartial rt^idcr 
will have thought that thii casofl 
quoted by the (which of 

course may fairly be supposed to bo 
the worst that could be lound) even 
as stated in tlfat journal, justify tho 
stft)ng language of condemnation 
appended to them. In every case 
have a strong suspicion that tho 
officer who prcsidcQ at the trial 
could give us very diflerent version 
of the matter. But even supposing 
this not to be tho case — that tho 
decisionshad nothing more than what 
appears in the 7 to justify them 
— still, are they really so very bod, 
to bo the worst that could be tound? 
One of the most flagrant perversions 
of justice in criminal cases that can 
bo brought forward is tho remission 
of sentence of death upon a cWarly , 
convicted murderer, because his 
conviction took place a long time— 
about twenty years — after tho 
offence. The mercy shown may have 
been injudicious, weak, illogical; but 
it was not an unnatural expression of 
an instinctive human feeling : at any 
rate such a case docs not appear 


* Fiu5€r*a MoQaziiie, April 1853, page 481, 
VOL. XLVIII. »0. CCLXXXIY. 
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Tery strong when figuring in the 
foremost rank of those which are in- 
tended to prove that the judges in 
thci Company’s courts ‘exhibit an 
utter want of knowledge of those 
points to which judiciSi attention 
should be confined— a most la- 
mentable ignorance of the laws of 
evidence— an utter helplessness in 
the appreciation of testimony — a 
frequent oversight of material issues 
— perpetual digressions into purely 
irrelevant matter — wrong applica- 
tions of the law wliere they venture 
to apply it — an inability to control 
the proceedings before tlicin — ad- 
missions of documents not legally 

E roved, and of evideneo the merest 
earsay — decisions upon issues not 
raised, or upon wrong or immaterial 
isKSues — strange and inconclusive 
lines of argument, and reasoning 
foreign to the matter in hand- 
irregularities in proceedings— care- 
lessness or inability in drawing up 
doercoa— findings utterly contrary 
to the evidence — and so forth. Of 
all which copious instances* (of 
which the above is a specimen) 

‘ shall bo given ; in short, it is one 
uniform dead level of incom po- 
tency.’* 

But, after all, wliat y? wanted? 
Make which complaint you will, but 
not both. Men of clear common 
sense, unhamjierod legal niceties 
— or counsel learned in the law? 
Dealing with cases on their merifs, 
by a summary process— or formal 
proceedings founded on a codeT 
And if a code, wo all know ^\hat 
code. We know what a job Mr. 
Macaulay has made of that business, 
and what the Indian government 
has had to pay for it. And w'o know, 
too, w^hero tlio code is. ‘Busting 
upon shelves in the India House!’ 
exclaim indignant reformers. True; 
because no judge whatever — lawyer 
or no lawyer— could make head or tail 
of it; because, however philosophi- 
•cnl, ^ was absolutely impracticable. 
But in this matter, as well as that of 
the land revenue, while declaimers 
have been declaiming, and pam- 
phleteers have been pampliletizing 
m England, workers have been 
working out the true solution of the 
problem in India itself. It has been 
mscovered, and is now recognise^ 


by the highest authorities in that 
country, that in administration, as 
well 08 all other sciences, it is wise 
to proceed, not by hypothesis, but 
by induction from experience ; not 
by propounding principles, to be 
fitted with facts afwrwards ; but by 
observing facts, to be reduced after- 
wards to principles. In short, wo 
have of late years begun to d(^— 
what we should certainly have done 
at first — to examine the native cus- 
tom, to consider the native feeling, 
and, in gr(‘at measure, to assimilate 
om* own to native institutions. And 
here, again, the result has been suc- 
cessful. A person who condemns 
the Indian courts on account of 
their mode of proceeding in civil 
causes, grounds his condemnation on 
what has, in the lutc.st jjractlrcf and 
ill the now acknowledged general 
piineiple of the Indian government, 
absolutely no existeueo at all. Tho 
civil courts in the Pun jaub have been 
entirely remodelled — tho odleo of 
civil judge (as distinct from tliat of 
magistrate) utterly abolished. This 
has been done in conformity with 
native feeling and usage ; and no- 
body who knows India will deny 
the sueciess of the alteration. 

Well, then, is **it lair to con- 
demn tho drror of past ignorance, 
wjiilo more recent ciilightennicut, 
the result of experienco, is earnestly 
trying to remove it? It is easy to 
march off in a pamphlet or a review 
with the honour of a discovery which 
has been wofked out by others in 
much toil, amidst the pain of climate, 
of exile, of opposition : it is easy to 
do this, and while robbing the real 
discoverers of the reward of their 
labours, to reproach them with the 
exploded errors, which they w’ere 
tho first to denounce and abandon. 

It is easy ; but is it honest ? It is 
true that the Indian police are in- 
ferior to the Loudon detective force; 
but it is true, also, that they are 
far better than any that India ever 
before possessed ; that they are con- 
stantly being improved, and that by 
tkeir means life and property are 
more secure in our newly acquired 
provinces (and we cannot too often 
repeat, that these afford the only ^ 
fair test of what is the present 
animus of the government) than 


* Mr. Norton, as quoted by the Times newspaper, March 16, 1853. 
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they are, or ever have been, in any 
part of India. It is tmo that there 
are occasionally to be found foolish 
and incapable judges ; but it is also 
true, that their hands are tied by a 
prompt and cheap facility of appeal, 
while the decisions of most magis- 
trates arc received with unquestion- 
ing acquiescence. It is true that 
disati’ectoJ and disappointed native 
pleaders, ejected from the courts 
which they inivc too long corrupted, 
arc loud in their complaints of the 
ineflicioucy and unpopularity of our 
judicial system ; and that these 
complaints, embodied in petitions, of 
which every person of Indian ex- 

E crienco knows the precise value, 
avo been received by the legislature 
witli a gravity of attention which 
only Jioiiest ignorance can excuse ; 
but it is also true that the courts of 
the Iviglish magistrates arc thronged 
daily by hundreds of applicants; that 
their number has a constant tendency 
to increase ; so that it must always be 
o n e 0 r the magistrates’ most strenuous 
oflbrts to cheek rather than encou- 
rage litigation : and that natives 
only resort to those courts in which 
tliey Iiavc eontidcnce is fully esta- 
blislied by the occasional exceptions 
which do occur, ny tjig speeay de- 
sertion of the justice hill which in- 
♦i-vilably follows upon the prescniH) 
of an iiHjapable or an indolent judge 
upon the bench. • 

b\ir are wo from sayifig that 
the judicial system of India is 
perfect. Wo know thal the police 
requires infinite improvement; that 
the maintenance of an inefficient 
or careless man upon the seat 
of judgment should bo even more 
impossible than it now is ; that those 
who are set to judge could not but 
be the better (jualified for their 
office if a scientific study of those 
fundamental principles of law which 
are the same mwajs to all men, were 
superadded to the still more indis- 
pensable qualification of knowledge 
of the native language and native 
manners and customs ; that our 
system may perhaps with adyantagef 
be yet more simplified ; our institu- 
tions yet more assimilated to the 
r3.ncient indigenous institutions of 
the country; but what we say is, 
that these reforms are being efiected, 
and will be efiected best, most surely 
and speedily in India itself ; that it 


is unfair and impolitic to interfere 
with the natural course of that re- 
forming tendency which has recently 
shown such undoubted symptoms 
of vitality ; to hinder the develop- 
ment of those true prmciples which 
the Indian government has of late 
years recognised, and is now with 
progressive consistency carrying into 
practice ; that in this matter, even 
more than that of the laud revenue, 
an extraneous ill-infunned inter- 
ference in things requiring such 
delicacy of siiblie distinguiBhing 
knowledge of native men and man- 
mTs, would bo fatally injurious ; 
that it will go far to neutralize one 
of the greatest be ue fits that has 
been confcTred on Indian litigants, 
viz. the exclusion from courts of 
justice of native attorneys, if this 
country now insists upon prcseuliiig 
llicin 'with the unwcleomo services 
of English barristers. 

W 0 come next to the considera- 
tion of public works, intimately con- 
nected with the finances of tho 
country. Arc these proper subjects 
for English interference ? Within 
certain limits they undoubtt*(lly arc, 
and it is strange -and interesting to 
ohservo how exactly these limits are 
marked by tho natural laws of sup- 
ply and demand. So fur as those 
operate, English intervention is 
jiowerfully efie^tual. The want of 
cotjpn naturally leads to that ex- 
cited demand for the moans of pro- 
cijgiiig it, such as railroads and other 
roads, which has been so strikingly 
felt, though as^ct but partially re- 
sponded to, in India during the last 
few years. And undoubtodly public 
works — roads, bridges, canals— these 
being the same in their nature all 
over the world, it requires no Indian 
experience to appreciate their ad- 
vantages ; nor yet— engineering re- 
ports being once obtained — to form 
an opinion us to the possibility of 
making them. It is not like tho 
revenue settlement and the co&rta 
of justice, to deal with which not 
only must a man put oft' his Euro- 
pean garb of thought to put ou an 
Oriental, but must be acquainted 
more particular^ with the historical 
antecedents and local traits of parti- 
cular districts. In this case we have 
same struggle against nature in 
country as another ; the laws of 
friction, gravity, velocity donotaltcr. 

Q 2 
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Neither can it be said with regard 
to this as it can with regard to 
the two charges against the Indian 
government before noticed, that the 
desired reform has anticipated the 
present demand for it. iNo doubt 
something has been done, and some- 
thing is still doing; the grand trunk 
road from Benares to Meerut has 
been open for several years, and the 
railroad from Bombay to Tatinah 
for several weeks. It hardly needed 
the ability of such a man as Sir 
Henry Elliot to answer the foolish 
charge that the Mahommedan cm- 
jorors, with all their splendid palaces 
for themselves and tombs for their 
dancing girls, did more for India in 
the w'^ay of great national works than 
wo have done. Still it cannot bo 
denied that tho state of communica- 
tion generally in India, both by land 
and water, is very far rcraoveu from 
what it might, and by this time 
should have been. Even in this 
respect a better spirit has been 
shown in our most recently acquired 
province, tho Puujaub, tho roads in 
which, bad as they may bo, are on the 
whole better than those in the older 
provinces, with tho exception of 
that alluded to above from Benares 
to Meerut, and w^here the judicious 
liberality of Lord Dalhousie from the 
iirst set apart a large annual sum out 
of tho revenues of the new territory, 
(tho largest indeed that it ^^as 
in his power to grant)* for tho 
express purnose of making and main- 
taining public works, especially con- 
necting tho great rivers by canals 
for tho purposes of irrigation. 

Still the complaint is made that 
much revenue is lost to the state, and 
much military economy prevented ; 
much inconvenience ana loss sus- 
tained by the commercial interests 
both of India and England, owing to 
the want of efficient public works, 
and especially of good roads, and the 
Government of India is not in a con- 
dition, even prospectively, to deny 
the truth of the complaint. Their 
answer is that they have no money, 
whereupon tho complainers change 
their ground and denounce a tinan- 
cial system which, with aU the arti- 
ilcial assistance of opium and salt 
monopolies, manages to leave the 
people poorer than they ever w^||^ 


[August, 

and yet not yield a sufficient revenue 
to enable the Government to carry 
out the most obvious and important 
works of public benefit. 

In Buen complaints it is in tho 
first place necessary to separate 
the w'heat from the chaff. When 
it is said that the people are more 
highly taxed and consequently more 
miserably poor under us than they 
were under Mogul emperors or 
native princes, we are not careful 
to give an answer to such a 
charge. When the data on which 
it is founded are produced it will 
be time enough to see if it cannot 
be met. It is easy indeed to excite 
horror by painting the poverty- 
stricken condition of a people who 
live upon two anas a-day ; but it 
should be known that the ])Overlys() 
expressed, and the poverty which we 
should understand to be meant if 
told that the working classes in Eng- 
land were living upon threepence 
a liead per diem, are two totally 
difibrent things. The former im- 
plies an absence not only of tho 
nicans of supplying wants, but of 
the wants Ihemaolvcs : the latter in- 
cludes the pain and the misery of 
desires that eannof bo gratilied. It 
is marvellous how little dilferenco 
there is between the wants of a 
wealthy chief and of a poor coolio ' 
n^ith his two anas a day. The latter, 
it is true, ha' no clothes, neitlicr does 
ho wish 'for them ; ho eats less de- 
licately, but^he eats plentifully ; for 
his two anas a-day will supply him 
with as mucli bhang to smoke, as 
much bread, almost as much ghee, to 
eat as lie can want, and ho requires 
nothing more, except perhaps tho 
luxury of an occasional sweetmeat, 
wdiich ho often manages to obtain. 
The little Higldand boy, wJioae 
highest notion of regal felicity was 
* to eat cream-porridge and to swing 
upon a gate all day,* would hardly 
have required more than a coolie’s 
income to realize his idea. Poverty 
indeed is all but universal in India, 
if by that term is meant an average 
&f incomes which we should regard 
as intolerably small ; but if poverty 
means hunger, thirst, cold, want, 
starvation— all but unknown. We'^ 
doubt whether the main staple of 
the Indian peasantry has ever been 


£lue Booh, pp. 161. 1667-1669. 
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richer or poorer than thej are at 
present; the only difTorence that 
our rule has given rise to, has been 
the formation and gradual increase 
of a middle class, with more ex- 
tended wants and comparatively 
larger means of gratifying them, and 
perliaps, we may ada, a diminution 
of the number of those creatures of 
native t 3 Tants, whose gross wants 
had been multiplied, not by civili- 
zation, but by a debased ingenuity 
of sensual appetite, and who gratified 
these wants by oppressing and plun- 
dering the poor. 

But still the charge remains ; 
that system of finance must surely 
be radically wrong which fails to 
furnish sufiicient revenue for the 
accomplishment of the most ordi- 
nary of tho.se great public works 
which an absolute Government 
is undoubtedly bound to provide 
for its subjects. And to this it 
is replied that in ordinary circum- 
stances the revenue would be and 
has been sufiicient ; as tlic great 
progress made under the pacific 
reign of Lord William Bentinek 
suiBciently testifies ; but that the 
circumstances of India have been for 
the most part oxlraordinar)" f that is 
to say, that it ha^ been for tlie last 
twenty ycar.s almost cdiftinually eii- 
^ gaged in war. , 

So that revenue languishes for 
lack of public works, y hereby the 
resources of the country the na- 
tural foundations of revenue— may 
be developed ; and public works aro 
not made for lack of revenue, and 
revenue again is lacking for such 
purposes, because it is squandered 
in w’ar. Hero, then — exclaim tlio 
accusers of the Company — here is a 
vicious circle for you! A vicious 
circle, truly; or, rather, a vicious 
pyramid, reposing upon a most 
vicious base. And w'bat is this base? 
What but those wars in which the 
revenues of India have been wasted? 
The lingering, distressing, and in- 
glorious war in Burmah ; the ques- 
tionable conquest of Seinde, the dis- 
grace of Ati'ghanistan, the awfiil 
catastrophe of the Khyber, these 
are the precious purchases whicli 
► we have made with that treasure 
which should have gone to fer- 
tilize the fields and open up the 
communications of India ; to fill the 
coflhrs of the Indian government, 


and help to civilize the Indian peo- 
ple. And w'hom have wq to thank 
for these? Lord Broughton has 
given an answer to that question 
w'hich is not likely to be forgotten. 
Let Englishmen and the English 
parliament remember this. The man 
who, more than ten years after tlie 
event, could assert writh boastful 
nonchalant indiflerenco, in a com- 
mittee-room of the House of Com- 
mons, * that he ivas solely respon- 
sible for the Affghan war, w as, not 
the Chairman of the Court of 
Directors, not a director at all, but 
an ox-President of the Board of Con- 
trol — that Minister of the Crow'ii 
who, according to Sir Charles Wood, 
is as much responsible to parliament 
for wliat goes on in his department 
ns the different Secretaries of State 
ore for what occurs in theirs. Most 
earnestly do we hope that Lord Cla- 
rendon is somewhat more respon- 
sible as to our relations with foreign 
powers, or w e may have him men- 
tioning, as a new' foci, some ten or 
twelve years lienee, w'hcn Europe 
has been deluj^cd in blood, that * it 
was all his doing.’ 

When England, then, has forced 
upon her notice the delieiencies of 
the public works and financial re- 
sources ofTfndia, let her remcm- 
l)er that this is mainly to be at- 
tributed to wars which the Imperial, 
and not the Indian, Government has 
initiated ; and that the most efficient 
way in wliich these deficiencies can 
1)5 supplied is, not by making vague 
comparisons which cannot bo sup- 
ported, bctwoch tlic past and pre- 
sent condition of the natives, nor by 
dealing in Ibis matter, any more 
than witli regard to the land settle- 
ment or the administration of justice, 
with details wliich can bo best un- 
derstood and most satisfactorily dis- 
osed of by the local authorities ; 
lit by feeling as sincerely averse to 
Asiatic as she docs to European war; 
and (as w’e hope to show more , 
presently) by insisting on the aboli- 
tion of that cumbrous and mischie- 
vous system of double government 
which can screen the Minister of the 
Crown, who has power to make or 
unmake Afighan wars and Cabul 
massacres, from parliamentary, 
^at is to say from national, respoA- 
feility. 

The matter of patronage has been 
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lubcod up •with those more vital 
questions which we have just been 
considering, and has assumed a 
strange prominence in the Govern- 
ment measure. Not, indeed, that 
tlie patronage is an unimportant 
matter, far from it. TJiis unpJeasing 
word servos to express t]ie selection 
and nomination of those to whom 
the destinies of India are confided ; 
those in fact upon wiiom, according 
to the gist of our whole argument, 
the welfare of India must — when all 
is done — principally depend. We 
do not deny that tliis is a matter on 
•wdiieh this country has a riglit to in- 
terfere ; on whicli — if any case of cor- 
ruption or gross partiality, or the 
hauitual or even ifreqiient appoint- 
ment o fn otor ioualy im li t person s were 
fairly made out — it would bo bound 
to interfere. But if there is one 
question which, more tliau another, 
lias been decidedly begged^ it is this 
of the abuse of patron age. We hear 
tirades in all directions against it. 
Sneers as to what it is worth ; indig- 
nant exclamations against the way 
in wdiich it is distributed. But no 
one ventures to alllrm that appoint- 
ments arc sold ; yet this, if any thing, 
must be meant when it is asked, 
What is tlie pecuniar}’’ value of 
patronage to a director P’^Ir. Bright, 
indeed, has made insinuations to this 
effect ; but as lie refused, notwith- 
standing the earne.sf’ appeal of the 
Court of Directors and tJie cleiK’ly 
exi»rc8sed feeling of tlie House — 
justly sensible of tlie unfairness of 
vague, general accusations — to name 
the parties inijdieated in the trans- 
action which be described, all that 
foil from him must be regarded as 
slanderous allusion ratlier than a 
fair and answerable charge ; and 
as to the men appointed, no one 
has been bold enough to have re- 
couree even to the miserable final 
resource of naming instances of bad 
appointments. Of course, such might 
be ^und, but is it not a proof that 
vituperation is shy of facts, wlicn it 
does not venture to put forward this 
very lost leg of logical support? 
Such might bo found, to bo met in- 
stantly by a dazzling list, in w hich 
the names of Thomason, Mont- 
gomery, Currie, Lake, Edwardes, 
and, last and greatest, Lawrence, 


would soon silence those who dared 
to play at that game. But no, it is 
easier to prefer vague charges of 
nepotism and corruption. 

These men who have won and 
kept the Indian Empire, unbacked 
by English help or sympathy, en- 
tirely removed from tlie range of 
English interest till within the last 
twenty months; tlicse men are, it 
appears, all sons, nephews, or graiid- 
cluJdren of the difierent members of 
tlie Court of Directors. Shame on 
the Minister who, if this be so, 
would destroy or diminish, even by 
six, the breed ! Bui is it so ? llavo 
these relations been so frcelv and 
uns'-Tupulously appointed, to ihe ex- 
clusion, as it is complained, of the 
sons of civilians and soldiers F From 
the year 1835 to 1851, out of 58G 
civil afipointnicnts, 2(50 (nearly one 
half) wore given to the sons ol' civil 
and military officers of the (k)inpaiiy : 
out of 4922 cadetships, 1395 (consi- 
derably more than a quarter) w ere 
similarly disposed of;* no incon- 
siderablo proportion, when it ia 
admitted on ail hands that ilioso 
appointments are objects of con- 
tinual solicitation from all classes in 
all parts of the country. But it is 
boar tl ess w’ork quoling for the fiftieth 
time figure.''; that have been so long 
patent to every imjuirer in the Par- 
Iftmientary Beport , and never yet so 
much as noticed by those w ho pn^fer 
to pour fiorth mere vague accusations 
w'iiliout a single fact tow'arrant them. 

The CoKipany lias been un- 
fairly dealt with in this respect-— 
more perhaps than in any other : 
but it certainly does not follow from 
this, that the proposed cliange is 
therefore undesiralde ; the conclu- 
sion may bo true though founded 
upon false premises. We do not 
undertake to pronounce upon this 
matter, for it is one which experience 
must decide. Liberal men shrink 
instinctively from the plain speaking 
of Lord Elfenborough, when he says 
broadly that the son of a horse- 
dealer, and the son of an officer will 
be, ceicrh paribus, equally good 
members of the governing body in 
India ; but old Indians shrug their 
shoulders with a shrewd suspicion ^ 
that liberal or illiberal Ids lordship ^ 
is right. For ourselves, we should 


Report of Select Committee. Appendix, Bo. 4, pp. 351, 852. 
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be sorry to say a word against Ihe 
system of throwing the prizes either 
of this country or of India open to 
competition : wc may perhaps won- 
der that the system should bo 
reserved for India, and no mention 
of it made for our own public offices ; 
may wonder whether the gorgeous 
East is selected as a more than or- 
dinarily favoured region, or as a 
corpus vile for an experiment, of 
which those w ho make it get all the 
credit wliilo others pay the price; 
wo may ovtm go so far as to doubt 
with Lord EUonborough w hethcr an 
examination which proves ‘crain- 
ming’ will at the same time gauge 
‘merit;' still the principle is 
doubtless a correct one in the ab- 
stract, and the application of it may 
Buc(‘eed not so much by the grace, 
as in spite, of those who apply it. 

We earnestly hope that, having 
said so inucli, we shall not be re- 
gard(‘(l as blind and partial advocates 
of the Jilast India Company. We 
have indeed felt indignant at the 
injustice with which they have been 
treated, and have not scrupled to 
express an indignation wliicli is 
shared by all who know anything 
of the real w^ants of India. But at 
the outset^f this article w^c said that 
while there w jIsTmuch that English- 
men in England could not and 
should not attempt to do fbr India, 
there w as much that they both could 
and should ; we^havo hitherto bean 
atteinj)tiiig to point out how much 
of th(j recent outcry upon Indian 
affairs ha.s been, as far as practical 
intei-fercnce is concerned, delusive 
or at least misleading; that upon 
one or two points wc cannot in this 
country interfere at all without 
hampering and hindering those w ho 
by position and training are better 
qualified to act; that in others woinay 
indeed interfere if we w ill, but that 
our interference w ill be but of ques- 
tionable benefit: it remains to be 
shown how we may and ought to exert 
ourselves ; Heaven forbid that wo 
should bo contented wdth saying 
how far Englishmen may ^d ^mght 
to be careless regarding Inman mat- 
ters ; we would endeavour, diffi- 
dently indeed, but earnestly, to show 
how and where their utmost care 
and most energetic action is urgently 
called for. 

In the first place, let us not 


be i bought vague and unpractical 
when we assert that influ- 
ence of England over India is and 
must be chiefly a moral iullucnee. 
Nor is it paradoxical to say that this 
influence is rather increased than 
diminished by tliat very ignorance 
which makes any more direct inter- 
ference inadvisable. The prevailing 
feeling in iCngland with regard to 
India is one of generosity, of com- 
passion, in short, of philanthropy. 
That English philanthropy which we 
have before alluded to, sometimes so 
glorious, sometimes so foolish ; now 
gloriously showing itself in the work 
of slave emancipation, now' foolishly 
wasted in moral pocket -hand kcr- 
eliiefs and religious llaiincl- waist- 
coats ; in its use associated w'ith the 
honoured name of WilbeiTorce, in 
its abuse disgraced by all the tribe 
of .lellabys and Pardigglcs — this 
feeling, so natural to the English 
cople, is not w anting w ith regard to 
ndia. It is our tendency to sym- 
pnlhize w itli the mild Hindoo against 
liis rude oppressors; ni!iepcoplt*outof 
ten, when they talk of the Indian em- 
pire, shake their heads and sigh and 
make some selfireproacliful observa- 
tion, so that a foreigner might sup- 
pose that this most u’endcrful result 
andwignal proof of English energy 
— and iiotwithsiaiiding all the faults 
tha t have been committed, W'c w ill say 
of hhighsh virtue and w'isdom, — was 
rather matter for shame than ex- 
ultation. There is a true and a noble 
feeling at the bottom of this. 

In England w'c have no temptation 
to lead us astray with regard to India, 
and it is easy as well as pleasant to 
think and talk virtuously. We dwell 
much on the duty of raising the na- 
tives — on the noble task of civilizing 
Asia ; of preparing the people of 
India to govern themselves, and so 
on ; the natural view i'or those who 
are aided by the enchantment of 
distance, who w itli no temptation to 
do wrong are williiig and desirous to 
do right. In India it ft otherwise. 
The mild Hindoo seen face to face 
attracts less spoutoiicous sympathy. 
In the dull routine of official busi- 
ness, the high idea, which alone is 
tlie true one, as to the nature of our 
position in India, is apt to be lost 
sight of: W'hon men are engaged 
day and night in striving to main- 
tain their hold upon a country, they 
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are not very careful to recal the 
objects which brought them there. 
And yet it is surely true that the 
idea of our position in India is that 
wo should civilize its people and 
enable them in good lime to govern 
themselves ; \\ o all profess to believe 
this ; but in the meantime the local 
government seeing and feeling tho 
thousand obstacles that stand in the 
w^ay of tho realization of this idea, 
are apt to lose all faith in it, and to 
work on in a hard utilitarian spirit. 
It must bo so, wo may be sure. 
Those who execute tho minute de- 
tails of any work arc not those who 
best appreciate the idea of tho wliole. 
What tho magistrate is to the con- 
stable, uliat tho ruler of a province 
is to the magistrate, what the go- 
vernment of India is to the ruler of 
a proviiuie, that English opinion is 
to the government of India. English 
opinion, English philanthropy, these 
are tho religion of the Indian execu- 
tive. !No matter in comparison that 
this religious element, it wc may so 
call it, is often ill-informed, often im- 
practicable, often very inconvenient 
to tliose who with better knowledge 
and the keen sagacity of uraetical 
experience, are yet obliglHi to sub- 
mit to its inlluence. Tho two 

I )owers — English spceulative* phi- 
nnthropy, and Anglo-Indian prac- 
tical energetic experience, w ill go on 
as they have done, apparenvly con- 
tradi(‘tory but really harmonious ; 
apparently weakening, but really 
Btrenglhening one another ; appa- 
rently inconaistout but in reality both 
true — and in the vitality of both of 
which tho secret of tho Anglo-Indian 
empire is to be found. And is this 
all P Is England to go on talking 
and thinking, as has been her w ont, 
alK)ut India — and to do nothing P 
Not so. 1 1 is indeed tho existence of 
Endand — the greatness of England 
and tho public opinion of England 
which must have more eflect upon 
India than anything else; but besides 
this there Ire one or two points in 
wlii ch tho Ind ian question docs nearly 
and practically concern ua at home 
more than those in India. 

For it is we who send out those 
who are to govern India, and it is 
we who have to establish a system 
of home government which shall be 
a means of communication and not 
of obstruction between us and India. 


[August, ' 

Tho appointment of Governor- 
General of India is one of universally 
allowed magnificence. The man 
wlio fills it combines the ostensible 
dignity of a monarch w ith the actual 
power of a minister. To him tho 
people of India look w ith far more 
of hope or fear than w’e are ac- 
customed to do either towards the 
Sovereign or the Government of the 
day. lie first receives, and it is his 
liigh office to transmit to the country 
which he governs the influence of 
England. Besides this, he trans- 
mits to a wonderful degree his owm 
personal influence . lie is not m erely 
set to administer a system w ith more 
or less ability ; his own character is 
apparent in and marks every act of 
his administration. It is Ins liigli 
privilege, and at the same time his 
almost overwhelming responsi bilily, 
to bo every day of bis life consciously 
making history. The same may be 
said, indeed, of every English states- 
man, if wc go into it very closely ; hut 
in India the ehmients of civilization 
are still so primitive and distinct, and 
epochs succeed each other w ith such 
strangcrapidity, tlmt he who governs 
there is more palpably seen to bo 
engaged in moulding tliose main 
features by which the dilatory of 
the times will bo»ttflerw'ards reco- 
gnised. 

Tho Governor- General of India 
should, as wo have said, in a 
special manner JBtahd between Eng- 
land and ludia, combining the lofty 
sp^'culatioiis which •distance makes 
natural to the one country, w ith that 
practical knowledge wliich ex- 
perience furnishes in the other. 
Sincerely do we hope, tlicrefore, 
that the system will long be con- 
tinued of a])ix)inting to this exalted 
office, not persons of high Indian 
official reputation, but Englishmen 
of rank, unconnected by any previous 
official tie with India. It is easy to 
point out the inconvenience arising 
from the custom of appointing an 
ignorant Governor, and then re- 
moving Iiim as soon as ho begins 
to understand his business : but this 
inconvenience is much more than 
balanced by the indispensable ad- 
vantage of having continually 
brought to bear in the highest station 
in India tlie influence of E^lish 
mind and feeling, trained in an Euro- 
pean rather than an Eaatem school. 
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That the Gotomor-General should be 
a man of rank too is an advantage in 
a community of Englishmen having 
among themselvesDO other than local 
ofOcial distinctions : he is thus at 
onco raised above those social little- 
nesses wliich ore unhapnily too pre- 
valent among Anglo-Indians. 

We do not obicct then to the 
Governor- General s being an English 
nobleman unacquainted witli India, 
nor is it to bo wondered at that 
amonjr the English nobility the least 
wealthy should bo most disposed to 
seek the office. But wo do object to 
making tlie most sploudid tlignity 
that any nation has in its power to 
bestow upon a citizen, the exclusive 

? riviIego of ‘ genteel poverty.* 

here has been before now a ten- 
dency to do this, and looking at re- 
cent appointments to the Governor- 
ships of the minor Presidencies, it 
seems impossible to say that the ten- 
dency is yet extinct. We would 
liave an English nobleman as Go- 
vernor-General of India, but it docs 
not follow that we should bo willing 
to sec any poor lord, with a scanty 
income, who is ready to undergo five 
years* exile for the sake of improving 
it, exalted to that position. 

Let it be Sistinctly understood that 
we in no way a\|udo to or make any 
exception at the person whe^at pre- 
sent holds the liigh office in question. 
Lord Diilhousie’^was in every way 
a moat proper appointment. A 
rising statesman trained in the 
business-like school of Sir Ilobcfri 
Peel, having creditably discharged, 
under circumstances of peculiar 
difficulty, bis arduous duties as Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade, his 
career and position amply justified 
those expectations of him u Inch in 
the last five years he has with so 
mucli credit to liimself and benefit 
to India realized. But his term of 
office has already expired, and his 
almost immediate return is looked 
for ; and it must be confessed that 
if there be any truth in the different 
rumours that have from time to time 
been circulated with reg^ to his 
successor, all those w'ho are interested 
in India will have great reason to 
deplore his retirement. Wo do 
hope that England, while discussing 
the Indien question ; w’hile canvass- 
ing so freely the conduct of the 
Court of Directors at home and of 


its servants abroad ; while charging 
these so unsparingly witli abuse of 
pow or and neglect of duty, will bo 
mindful not to abuse the very im- 
portant power, nor to neglect the 
very sacred duty wliich she herself 
w’ill presently do called upon to 
exercise and dischargo towards 
India. The legislature and the Minis- 
ters of the Crow n may rest assured 
that no abuse of patronage in tho 
appointment of civilians and cadets 
can bo so injurious, no neglect of 
India so ruinous, no oppression of 
the often quoted 150 inillioiia of 
natives so gross, as the appoiutmeut 
of a bad, that is to say an niofficicnl, 
Governor-General. 

This, tlicn, is England’s first 
great duty to India, to ap])oint good 
governors. Tho Government of 
this country properly insists upon 
retaining in its own pow'er tho 
practical, if not absolutely tlio 
formal, nomination, not only of tho 
Governor-General, but also of tho 
governors of the two other pre- 
sidencies. This power has often 
been abused, No one will deny it. 
It will be one unspeakably good 
result to Jjnlia of tho present agita- 
tion, if such abuse becomes for tlio 
future impossible. But how is it to 
be made impossible P Simply by 
bringing tho public opinion of Eng- 
land to^bear upon tho matter, and 
opening up tho channels through 
w hich this opinion is to flow' ; and 
this brings us at once to tho other 
division of what wo may call tho 
English side of Indian reform — tho 
abolitioff of tho double goverument. 
It is hard to oveiTato the import- 
ance of tliis abolition : it is not a 
question simplyofexpcnsc and delay, 
tliough the Government system of 
double government docs of course 
involve these. When Mr. Bright 
complains that business is hindered 
because every transaction has to bo 
gone through first in Leadenhall- 
strect, and then all ov^gr ag^in in 
Cannon-row, that needless expense 
is incurred by maintaining two 
establishments to do tho work of 
one, he is not answered, because ho 
is unanswerable. It is as if an 
attorney were to insist upon liaving 
every deed copied by two different 
clerks, working in two different 
offices at some distance from each 
other. But great os is the evil of 
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the extra expense thus recklessly 
incurred, and still greater that of the 
delay thrown in the way of public 
business, those evils are yet the 
least of tlioso which this cumbrous 
system gives rise to. The great and 
unpardonable evil of it is, that it 
destroys responsibility, and griev- 
ously impairs the chain of communi- 
cation between England and India. 
When w'0 speak of England influ- 
encing India, what is it that we 
mean? We mean public opinion in 
'England. Hut how does public 
o])iuion operate P Pro]ierIy and 
naturally in two ways : through the 
Press, and throiigli I’arliament. TJie 
first way is happily still open, and 
whatever beneiit India has derived 
from this country, it has derived 
principally if not solely by means of 
the Press. Hut tlie other and more 
constitutional channel is stopiu'd by 
the tlouble govcriiTneiit. If there is 
a strong feeling in the country' about 
India, it is sure to find its expression 
in Parliament. This we may safely 
say, ^ ithoutiu’ejud icing the (piestioii 
of Parliamentary Ileform, that on 
whatever subject the country or any 
largo party in the country.entcrtams 
a strong feeling, that feeling is .sure 
to find its way into the House of 
Commons. And what is the next 
step? To question the minister P 
Ay — you may do that; you may 
call to tlie IVesideni of the Hoard of 
Control; but wdll ho come when 
you have called him? Or if he 
comes, is it to any purpose, or is it 
to shuiflo out of the matter by re- 
ferring it to the Court of Directors P 
Lonl John Ivuasell may refuse for 
awliile to answer Mr, Disraeli about 
our relations with llussia, and the 
country may have the good semse pa- 
tiently to assent for a w bile to the re- 
fusal, know ing that w hen it chooses 
to insist upon being answered, Air. 
Disraeli will ask again, and Lord 
John Hussell must reply. But 
w hen, Mr*. Bright interrogates Sir 
Charles Wood about some Indian 
matter, he is mot not by a refusal, 
but by an intimation that the 
Alinister knows nothing, --that he 
must ask the Court of Directors! 
If a too credulous member, trusting 
to these instructions, were really to 
betake himself to Leadenholbstreot, 
and put his questions there, it would 
be amusing to witness the con- 
temptuous bewilderment with which 


he would bo met. The sole ma- 
chinery by means of which tliut 
Court can bo interrogated is the 
Court of Proprietors, to which only 
a limited number of stockholders 
Jiave access ; and these, if ever they 
do succeed in getting any answer at 
all from their somew'bat imperious 
directors, are assured that the 
matter about wliich they inquire 
does not concern the Court, that 
they are not responsible, tliat the 
Board of Control has done it all, 
whatever tlie particular it may be. 

And even were it otherwise, wdiat 
are the East India Directors, that 
the country should interrogate 
them? The genius of the British 
Constitution recognises but one 
means apart from the public press 
by which the nation may obtain 
infl>rmation and express itself upon 
nflairs of State, and that means is 
the presence of a responsible Mi- 
nister of the Crown in I’arliamcnt. 
It is by this responsibility alone that 
England can cfleetually act upon 
Itulia. Is it complaiuccl that a liad 
and incapable Govern or- (rencral is 
from time to time appointed, that 
rash, needless, costly, and inglorious 
W'ars are sonictimes entered upon, 
that public works in^ India are neg- 
leeieth or the pcGplc of India de- 
frauded of their righ ts P Th e rem cdy 
is the same in all cases. Let there 
be a Minister whj> shall really bo 
Obliged on all' occasions to render 
true account. Is the English mind 
bestirring itself abo\it India, anxious 
for information more precise and 
less cumbrous, more regularly sup- 
plied and less bew ildering than that 
contained in the voluminous reports 
of committees appointed every 
twenty years? The reply is still 
the some. Let there be in Parlia- 
ment a well-informed, responsible 
minister, ready to furnish informa- 
tion session after session, or, if re- 
quired, night after night. In a 
word, let England be put in real, 
regular, andconatitutional connexion 
with India ; that is to sav, let the 
local authorities of India be respon- 
sible to the Governor- General, the 
Governor-General to the Minister 
of the Crown for Indian Affairs, the 
Minister of the Crown to Parlia?- 
ment, and Parliament to the country. 
It will be acknowledged by all that 
this is the chain that ou^ht to exist ; 
some venture to assert that it exists 
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already. Some of the links arc, 
indeed, perfect, but tvro at least are 
faulty, if not altogether wanting. 
The conimunicatiou between the 
Governor-Goncral in India and the 
Minister in Downing-street is not 
so direct as it might be, as it Avould 
be, wore it not for the diversion ex- 
isting in Leadcnhall-streot. And is 
the President of the Board of 
Control really as responsible for 
the aflairs of India as the different 
Secretaries of State are for what 
goes on ill their respective depart- 
ments ? Credat Sir Charles Wood. 
Yes, let him believe it himself, and 
assert it too, if ho will, but for 
India’s sake, let him not, in making 
such an assertion, be believed. 

There are strong and terrible 
facts to be set against the assertion. 
The English people, anxious by tits 
and starts to express themselves 
towards India, but iinding no con- 
stitutional means by which to do 
so ; a Burmese war dragging its slow 
length along, disapproved by the 
country, avowed by uo one, and yet 
continuing ; and, above all, the ever 
memorable confossiou of a former 
Indian minister, *I was the solo 
author of the Affghan w’ar.* 

But, it be said, it is all very 
well to condomip#the system of 
double goveniment, but what do 
you propose to substitute ibr it? 
Kow, ill this question lies practically 
tlie whole problem* wi^U regard to 
tlie renewal of the Company’s char- 
ter ; and it has been our object iiu 
tins paper not to answer this ques- 
tion, but simply to state it clearly, 
and bring matters distinctly to this 
issue. We believe that if we could 
succeed in doing this, w o should bo 
rendering very essential service; 
for that there never w as a question 
so confused and mystihed for want 
of being clearly stated. People are 
led off into a fresh track every day. 
Each number of the Times, indeed 
of all the London journals, opens 
up some fresh issue, or furnishes a 
string of fresh facts unconnected 
writh any that have gone before. 
With a considerable amount ot what 
is thought to bo knowdedge thus 
acquirS, but undigested, crude, 
controdiotoiT, we are sure that very 
many are absolutely at sea as tb 
what is the real question to be de- 
cided about India. And to state 
this question has been our present 


endeavour; to call people off from 
following up vogue tracks of inquiry 
which can only lead to confusion, 
because they cannot by any possi- 
bility bo pursued far enough to 
establish any satisfactory eouelu- 
sions, and to show what it is that 
this country may, and can, and 
should do for India; and (in still 
more practical language) what should 
be the great objei^t of any measure 
brought before Parliament on tho 
subject — namely, to abolish tho 
system of double government ; and 
by so doing to establish a real 
ministerial responsibility, which may 
make all future reforms possible; 
which, in fact, may not so much 
efiect one or two })articiilar reforms, 
as initiate an epoch of eontinual 
reformatory progress. 

Let Parliament give to India that 
great boon directly and abundantly 
which nowit derives only indirectly 
and in loo sparing measure — that 
l)t>onw’hicJi the local govcrnnient can- 
not give, wliieh the local govc^rninent 
itself at audsmost immediately in need 
of, — we mean English moral in 1 1 lienee. 
Let the local government be left to 
remove or modify tliosc hindrances 
to the actual present material w ell- 
being of India, which it is instinc- 
tively prompted and by its intei’csL 
induced to do: to effect those rc- 
fonns which, if not made by them, 
will certainly never bo made at all ; 
and let EngJimd be coutont (nor 
think tho task a mean one) to im- 
part to the Indian government that 
more exalted, dignified, historical, 

i irospcctive view of our position in 
jidia and our relation to its inhabi- 
tants, wdiich distance and ignoraueo 
of detail makes at once pleasant 
and natural to Englishmen; which 
is natural because it is pleasant, 
pleasant because it is noble, and 
noble because it is true ; in a word, 
leave India to be administered by 
those best qualified to do so — viz., 
those best acquainted w ith its people, 
its customs, and its laws ; but let it 
be brought into more direct com- 
munication with English mind — 
that is to say, let tho government of 
India be made responsible to an 
English Minister of the Crown, and 
that Minister to tho pcoxde of Eng- 
land. 

It could hardly be difficult, in- 
deed, to make numerous suggestious 
in answer to the question, ' What 
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would you Bubstituie for the double 
government ?’ The idea of turning 
tho Court of Directors into a Coun- 
cil, connected with, subsidiary to, 
and dependent upon, the Indian 
Minister of State, would be one of 
the first to present itself ; but this 
u'ould require a separate article for 
its consicleration. It may sound 
prudent to demand that abolition 
should bo accompanied by substitu- 
tion, but practically the demand 
docs not succeed. Sion see an evil 
and protest against and destroy it, 
in full confidence that whatever is 
needful to be substituted will ap- 
pear in good lime. ‘Cood gover- 
nors, responsible ministers — and 
away \^ith the double government!’ 
Englishmen like a cry — long may 
they do so; Tadpoles. and Tapers 
may abuse it, but at bottom the 
feeling is one of honest desire to 
have a question fairly and pointedly 
stated — a very practical and fruitful 
feeling. TiCt the above bo the cry 
ofln'^' * 

L* objected that 

wha.. we Jiavc oeen saying supposes 
considerable zeal for reform on tho 
part of tho Company’s servants in 
India. Wo know it does. Let it 
not be i ircd that the zeal, or the 
discretion cither, (uhieli is some- 
times forgotten at home,) will bo 
wanting tberc. Wo only wish that 
the Company’s servants that is, 
tho actual governors of India — were 
more thought of and consulted in 
this matter. They are at this time 
watching, with an interest little 
ill ought of at home, the proceedings 
of Parliament, and, still more, the 
stirrings of England, about India. 
They see that trie nation is begin- 
ning to take more interest in India 
than it ever did before, and they 
rejoice to see it. They perceive 
that the men of Mancliestor are 
taking a more particular and, it 
must be owned, a more energetic 
interest, because they want (jotton. 
They hope, indeed, that the national 
may keep pace with tho Manchester 
interest; but they do not regret, 
but rather rcioice, in tho activity of 
the latter, knowing that it is a 
natural and a legitimate interest, 
which cannot fau in the end to 
benefit India. They hear much said 
about India Uint evinces great igno- 
rance and yet great conceit of know- 
ledge; but they know that this is 


one of tho penalties which must 
be paid for long indifference and 
neglect, and bear it patiently. They 
hear themselves abused, ridiculed, 
and traduced; denounced as op- 
pressors — laughed at os bunglers — 
spoken of as ludicrously incompetent 
judges — stem and cruel exactors of 
revenue — over-paid, luxurious, care- 
less, some do not hesitate to add, 
corrupt — but they look at the map 
of British India, which the Indian 
army has conquered, and which the 
Indian civil service administers, and 
can afford to bear patiently with all 
that. But one thing does rouse tlieir 
indignation. When fliey see young 
men in and out of Parliament making 
political capital out of Indian griev- 
ances — young men who like to w rite 
slashing Radical pamplilets, or who 
wish to conciliate Radical eoii- 
stitiicncies, sauntering from tin* 
club or the park into the House of 
Commons, inflated with a two w et'lcs’ 
knowledge of Indian history, and 
a string of one-sided statistic.^ culleil 
at random from the Blue-book, and 
there declaiming willi all the em- 
phasis of ignorant impunity, again.sfc 
the follies and iniquities of those 
wLo have made India wdiat it is; 
saying — and that, loo, w ithout being 
silenced by indii|n-;n)t ridicule- that 
the Indian people Ure worse off now 
than ^hey wore under their own 
native princes, or the Mahommedau 
• emperors ; then *lheir patience does 
almost fail them, and they are 
tempted to wish that for a year or 
tw'o tho Mogul emperors Avere in- 
deed back again, and tliat Iheso 
young Avost-end lladicals might bo 
trimsplantcd for a while as ryots 
from the neighbourhood of Belgravia 
to that of Delhi, to learn the amazing 
diflerence that exists between de- 
clamation and fact. 

But tho impatience passes aAvay, 
almost as speedily as do the words of 
these frothy dcclairaers, and there 
remains one general earnest feeling 
among tho members of the Indian 
services, that England may deal 
with JIndia honestly and wisely; 
minding first her own business, that 
is to say, appointing good governors, 
and trusting them when appointed ; 
but taking ample security to herself 
that this tnist is not abused by 
bringing both governed and gover- 
nor nearer to herself, connected by 
tho golden chain of responsibility. 
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BY LAND 

G ood travol-writiug requires a 
certain sort of egotism. It ia 
indeed autobiograpliy — a narrative 
of personal adventure. The little 
monosyllable must be bold, and for- 
ward, and familiar. Shyness, hau- 
teur, and fastidiousness are no garb 
for the pilgrim ego. But / need not 
be always proclaiming myself a hero : 
I need not show a consciousness of 
my own merits ; no vanity need 
glitter in my storv. I may toll it 
plainly and naturally, setting down 
what I felt, and not wliat I ought 
to feel ; the experience of the day, 
and not tin* after-thought of tho 
morrow. Yes. sir ; and so, or not 
at all, you Mill be readable and 
pleasant ; journeying by this rule, 
you will give freslmess to the most 
liuckiieyed ground. There is always, 
we have said it before, something 
left to see; there is always some- 
thing new to be felt in •what has 
been seen bcfd!*e. And tho difler- 
cnce of manner *ycfh have been 
^ pleased to describe makes the dif- 
'^terenco between Mr. Kobinsoii 
,^soe, who is our choice compa- 
and this or that gwiiid tourist 
wL(» condescends to line our trunks. 

Nowhere is there more of that 
iine and true /mwzottr which prevents 
egotism from becoming otlensive, 
than in our own country. No^ 
where is there so genuine and ready 
a sense of the ridiculous. We 
should seem, therefore, to bo well 
qualified for narrating our personal 
experience. Yet English reserve 
has passed into a proverb. Wo arc 
said cither to wrap ourselve.s up in 
coldness and disdain, or to seek re- 
fuge from our shyness in bustle and 
rattle. De Tocqiieville pretends we 
areafraidof making acquaintances we 
might afterwards regret. But there 
is DO ground for this imputation of 
selfishness. Our real fear is in an 
opposite direction, and is in truth a 
part of our humour. On the one 
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hand, onr quick sense of tho 
culous makes us ever afraid of ridi- 
cule, and on the other the tender- 
ness which is always found with, 
humour shriuks from meeting im- 
perfect sympathy. Only tho confi- 
dence of power can overcome this 
double timidity, and enable its for- 
tunate posHcssor to present himself 
before the w orld with ottso and grace 
in his natural character. 

Hence ]>erliap 8 it is that so few 
of our tourists attain any marked 
success in what, on a former occa- 
sion, we described as apparently the 
easiest of all arts — travel -wTiting. 
Another pile of vari-(‘oloure(l vo- 
lumes now courts our attention, and 
invites us into every quarter of tho 
globe except our own. Europi* alono 
is absent from our tabl(‘. \Ve will, 
then, take flight to the other hemi- 
sphere, and jiceomnany Mr. Mac 
Oann* in his ride tlirough the Ar- 
gentine Provinces of South America. 
Mr. Mactann travelled for the pur- 
pose of examining the great sheep 
and cattle farms of the country, and 
seeking no\v*opening 8 for commerce. 
^He finds a vast field for emigrant 
enterprise, but liable to the desolat- 
•ing influence of the civil dudgeon 
always running high in that luckless 
clime. 

Many settlers, especially among 
the Irish, have realized an indepen- 
dence in a very short time. But 
slicep-fanning is a gigantic affair on 
those boundless plains. A Mr. 
Handy, known otnerwise as friah 
Mike, and again as the f)uko of 
Leinster, goes south, and buys hia 
eight thousand sheep at eighteen 
pence a dozen. A hundred ve Iqpt 
nr cat<m on the journey home. 
About a thousand are killed as soon 
08 they become fat ; the fleeces bring 
fivcshillings and threepence a dozen; 
the mutton fattens a lierd of swine. 
Mr. MacCann says nothing of the 
quality of the pork, but the profit 


* Tw Thousaiid Miles' Ride through the Argeufme Pfovma, With Blimtlli- 
^ioBg. By William MacCann. 2 vols. Smith and Elder. 
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speaks for itself. On tbe other 
liandtlic cattle- farmer novf and then 
learns the cost of civil war. The 
soldiers disdain to cat bull -beef, and 
certain English proprietors in the 
Banda Oriental found on collecting 
their beasts after an inroad that they 
possessed a herd of a thousand bulla 
with no companions of the softer 
sex. To travel over those endless 
prairies with your horizon always 
llying before you, you should, like 
the author of Eothni^ have learnt 
to tind a homo in your saddle. 
Everything is done on horseback. 
Only a few miles out of BiU'nos 
Ayres Mr. MaeCann finds an Ar- 
cadian amazon tending her sheep. 
In Corrientes, during the w’ar -with 
Itosns, Crencral Paz, like the king 
of Dahomey, had a regiment of 
lady lancers, nine hundred strong. 
Tli(*y took no part in the light, but 
rejoiced, it is said, botii in the spoil 
and the carnage. Your horse, again, 
is no trained pacer of tlie manege, 
but you are lucky if he is tamo 
enough to eat corn. Of a troop 
which Mr. MaeCanii purchased for 
his journey, three w^ere do.seribed as 
tame, two neither tame nor wild, 
and one only tit to be a perch for a 
bird. There is frequent, occasion to 
try I heir mett le and your n. Yon 
come np with a lierd of deer and 
ostriches, and away you go, w ill you 
or uot, in a chase lo*v>lvich our 
hedge and ditch work is iiuthiug.* 
Yh)ii hear a. mu (lied smmd, tlie 
ground trembles beneath >(Hi, and a 
troop of w ild liorses thumlcrs by, 
tossing their crests in the moon- 
light, their flowing manes and tails 
waving in the breeze. I'he natives 
tell you tliat at a certain liour nearly 
every night their dogs begin to 
liowl and whine as if lamenting the 
dead, and that then some spirit rides 
past, mounted on a wild colt, and 
driving a troop of w ild horses before 
him. A ]u-iinitiv(* hospiiality, quite 
Arabiry;! in its cliaraetcr, prevails 
wfierovcr you go. There are no 
inns, and you put up at ilic farm- 
houses. Tender of payment would 
be an insult, but the lodging is 
often of the rudest. The lloor is 
open for your bed, but you bad 
best be cautious in making it. Once 
tow ards day-break Mr. MacCainrs 
guide, Don Jose, seemed restless, 
and soon exclaimed, ‘ I have been 


sleeping on an ants* nest;* the cover- 
let wa.s black with the creatures. 
And at another place he himself 
spread his couch over a rats’ burrow, 
the denizens of which squealed and 
scuffled under the clothes, and 
strolled freely over the person of 
their strange bed- follow. The fare 
is often novel, and the cookery not 
over nice. Armadilloes are a fa- 
%'ourite food ; roasted in their own 
armour, their flesh resembles the 
sucking-pig’s, but is more delicate 
and tender. To cook beef, the spit 
is driven into tin* ground so as to 
slant over the fire until the joint 
is sufliciently done, when it is set 
upriglit, and the company sitting 
round, each in turn seize the meat 
with their teeth, and so cut ofi' the 
mouthful by an upward stroke of 
their knives, a mode of carving in 
wdiich a stranger’s nose runs consi- 
derable risk of abbreviation. 

In the norihorii provinces, the 
country-folk live almost entirely in 
the open air ; even in the towms the 
roofs and court-yards arc favourite 
sleeping places ; in the plains a 
houseliold reposes under the sliadi' 
of a tree ; w hat we call a liouso is 
merely a ^wnlrv or w ardrobe. After 
supper you bid eacb «r>ther a formal 
good Tiighl, aiidvf) oil’ to lind ns soft 
a eoueh as you jrtay. 

(7Tjr autljor does not sliare in the 
common feeling against Rosas, the 
late dietat(y*, innl gives a pleasant 
aeeount of bis way of life, wJiich 
was somewliat wiedi.eval in its elia- 
racter, dinner being provided daily 
for all coiners, and two or three 
buiroons ki'pt to entertain the com- 
|)any. ^J1ie pri'scncc of tlie general 
was always the signal for fun and 
drollery, but was seldom granted, 
bis daughter usually presiding. 
DonaJManuelita was sueli a dashing 
horsewoman that Mr. Mac(-ann 
says slio often foiled liim in his duly 
as a cavalier of fanning the mus- 
tpiitocs from her neck and arms. 

But we must here leave these 
agreeable volumes, only adding that 
tiie}^ contain much practical infor- 
mation respecting the t raffle of the 
Argentine Provinces, and a com- 
]>lete history of the government, 
written with considerable spirit. 

From the river Plate we use our 
privilege to ascend to the isthmus 
joining the two continents, whither 
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Mr. Gisborne bas invited us with 
Ids Parion journal.* He travelled 
in the quality of civil ongiueer, to 
discover the best lino for a ship 
canal to unite tbo Atlantic and Pa- 
cific oceans, which he thinks he 
has found between Oaledonia Bay 
on the east and tlic Gulf of JSan 
Miguel on the west. Passing over 
some rather tedious speculation as 
to the difficulties he might expect 
to encounter, we are glad to disem- 
bark nilh him at Cartagena, the 
chief sea- port of New Granada, now 
languishing under the oflects of 
party strife and want of enterprise. 
A detention of some weeks showed 
Mr. Gisborne more than he wislied 
of the lazy town, where the rulers 
take counsel on roeking-chairs, and 
the ladies wear necklaces of fire- 
flies, and tobacco and dirt are the 
order of the day. Weary of delay, he 
at leijgtii hired a brigantine and 
sailed for Port Escocea, so named 
from those imfortunate Scotch set- 
tlers whose story has lately acquired 
fresh and still melancholy interest 
from tile fate of tlieir novelist. Here 
new ground was to be broken ; no- 
thing was knowm of the interior of 
the country, except front the old 
accounts of tWe buccaneers. The 
Indian population ••is hostile to 
foreign visits. Bux a civil engineer 
is nit easily daunted. Mr. Gis- 
borne and his assistant effected a 
landing iin perceived? cut their way 
through the woods for a day’s march 
without interruption, and slept in 
the bush w itb no otlier disturbance 
than the how ling of a huge baboon. 
On their second day they w’crc en- 
countered by Indians, and straight 
conducted back to the shore, where 
their fate was for awhile in some 
suspense. Keleased at length by 
the influence of a chief caQed Bill, 
who spoke broken English, they 
sailed for Chagres, satisfied that on 
this side of the isthmus there were 
no insuperable difliculties in the w ay 
of the proposed canal. Between 
Chagres and Panama they fell in 
with the stream of Californian gold 
seekers, among whom was a fair- 


haired personage whose male habi- 
liments could not disguise the sex 
of I mogen and V iola. F rom Panama 
a short voyago took thorn to the 
splendid harbour of Sail Miguel, 
whence they pushed by boat up the 
Savannah river as for os possible, 
and then continued their way on 
foot. But walking is no joke 
through those trackless woods. 
Every step of the way must bo cut 
W’ith the natchet., or its substitiito 
the machete, a short kind of sw ord ; 
in some places the only modo of 
making a path is to fall backwards 
on the tangled vegetation ; trousers 
are torn to rags, and a coating of 
mud is found a useful guard against 
the musquitoc's ; tlie swamps fre- 
quently rise to the w aist ; auid to 
crow n all, the explorers entirely lose 
tbeir way. We need not say with 
w'hat joy they at leugtii heard the 
shout of tlieir boats crew. It w'as 
enhanced by the conviction that 
they had succeeded in their object, 
niui that the proposed canal was 
perfectly feasible. Its course is ox- 
hibiicd in several maps. Mr. Gis- 
borne is evidently a pleasant com- 
jianion, and a lover of his profession ; 
and in spite* of some superfluous 
writing, lias produced a very read- 
able book. 

We wish we could fairly say the 
same of Mr. l^arish Bobert«on,t 
whose two •bulky tomes on Mexico 
mud Yucatan next attract our notice, 
somew hat ominously heralded by a 
• list of subscribers. But while they 
show some of the social qualities 
which .would naturally command 
such a token of friendship, they aro 
sadly deficient in the tact of author- 
ship. W hole pages aro filled w ith 
what we can only designate as tw^ad- 
dle, and a dreary sort of drollery 
pervades the wort, far more provok- 
ing than amusing. Provoking, be- 
cause Mr. liobertson can, when ho 
pleases, bo an entertaining and in 
structive companion. The wreck oi 
the ill-fated steamer, Forth^ on the 
AJacraiies reef, is even yet not so old 
a story as to he necessarily tiresome ; 
but we recoil from the meetings of 


* Jathmus of Darien in 1852. AVith Four Maps. By Lionel Gisborne. 
Saunders and Stanford. 

f A visit to Mexico t ilie West India Islands, Vivcatan, and L'nited States, 
•idtk Observations and Advent ares on tJie Way. By Williani Bariuli Robertaoii, 
author of Letters on Parayuay, &c. 2 vols. Simpkin and Marshall. 
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the paBsen^orSi Mr. .Ilobertson in 
the ehftir, and tlio complimentary 
letters to the captain and the gallant 
liitMitiMiaiit Molesworth. Then, again, 
Mr. -Robertson’s inability to descrilx^ 
the celebrated Mexican valley of 
J alapa in his own words, is no reason 
why he should quote those of Jtux- 
ton aud Madame Calderon de la 
Barca. * Forgive me,’ ho exclaims, 

‘ dear Madame C de la B . 

for thus (adliug your sweets ; but 
how pleased must iny readers be 
once more to sip them !’ So, too, at 
Niagara, our author may be uise in 
not attempting to explain his o^^ n 
sensations, but ho is certainly wrong 
in using La ]3ruy^^c’8 cst dit, 
and still farther wrong in setting 
down the details of the falls like 
items of an auctioneer’s catalogue, 

‘1. The quantity of ^^aie^ dis- 
charged over the iaJJs is, &c. 

* 2. The falls are situated ou the 
Niagara river, <&e. <fee. 

*3. The river forms the outlet 
of, &c. <fec.’ 

And so ou through tweniy-two 
particulars. Again, we cannot smile 
when >ve find a chapter headed, 

‘ liobbers ! Robbers ! ! Robbers ! ! !’ 
yet containing no robbery ; and our 
risible muscles are quite uuTnoved, 
when, after climbing n mountain in 
Mexico, Mr, Jtobertson says you 
require ' summut on the summit of 
Sumate.' But, on the ^ther hand, 
we delight in his account of thos# 
Yucatan Cheeribles, the brothers 
Camacho, of Campoacliy, monks with^ 
no claustral austerity; the elder 
plump and rosy, good-tempered, 
garrulous, and facetious (something, 
wo imagine, like our traveller) ; the 
younger thin, pale, and tall, meek, 
gentle, and thoughtful ; who jour- 
neyed together over Lurope, acquir- 
ing a high reputation for science 
and learning, and then planted t)it*ir 
iig-treo iu Campeachy, to sit under 
it for the rest of their lives. The 
elder brother collects a museum of 
ifetuAl history, and of those anti- 
quities with which Stephens lias 
made us familiar; the younger is 
devoted to mechanics. 

They affect, with pleasant railloiy, to 
laugh at each other’s tastes. They tell 
you of their petites ‘ If niy 
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brother,’ says the eldest, ' wants to boil 
some glue, he seizes hold of one of my 
ancient Indian ])ot8, or of some beautiful 
large strong shell, and tbe^o ho merci- 
lessly destroys for me, and all for some 
foolish piece of mechanical work which 
noboJy cares a straw for.’ ’I’lie younger 
smiles. * Well, Virother,’ ho answers, 
^ what are your bits of coarse Indian 
baked clay, or your big shells good for, 
if not as kitchen utensils ? But when 
you take my best tools to clean out an 
oyster, or scrape some barbarous image, 
1 may indeed feel some pain.’ 

Continuing our course towards 
the north, w^e now enter those wide 
and wild territories w hich own the 
Bw^ay of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany. A ‘Fur Trader’* presents 
us with some episodes of his adven- 
turous lift* among the ‘ Flat-heads,* 
and * Crows,’ and ‘ Blackfcet,’ and 
* Carriers.’ We find him exploring 
an unknown tract ou the Columbia 
river; a flight of arrows whistles 
through Lis camp ; he answers with 
his rifles; and twenty-six Indiana 
are left upon llio lield. Anon, he 
is travelling in concord w itli a band 
of Flat-heads, under C-ut-thumb, 
their Ulysses, and Red - feather, 
their Achilles. The Blackfeet steal 
tlieir hor»?s. The spoil is recovered 
by Red -feather, b\i^ his foes fire 
the prairie bi<irihd him, and horse 
and rider perish in the flames. In- 
vitl'd to an Indian burial, the Trader 
finds tlie grave is dug not only for 
the dead.* Ofio sou had died be- 
fore, and the heart-broken Eagle 
will not survive the Joss of another. 
‘ The string of my bow is broken, 
the last ho[)e of my declining days 
has forsaken me. ... 1 was once a 
hunter, but 1 am so no longer. I 
w as once the proud father of two 
noble sons, but alas, where are 
they? I was once a wuiTior, but 
am BO no longer. Wherefore should 
I cumber the earth ?’ He folded Lis 
blanket around him, descended com- 
posedly into the pit, and cast him- 
self upon the corpse of his son. 
‘ Throw in the earth,’ he said ; ‘ I 
am resolved to die.* The English 
Trsder gazed upon his face, as the 
clods showered down upon him, and 
not a muscle changed to the last. 
The earth w as levelled, and a flag 
marked the resting-place of the 


* Tmilst of Aim ncan- India. i Life and Character, By » Fur Trader. Smith 
and Elder. 
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livinpf and the dead. In 1835, our 
author was strollin^j alonp; Stuart’s 
Lake, when harrowiiitr shrieks broke 
from the pine thicket, and rushiiiii^ 
to ascertain the cause, ho found 
himself in the midst of some hun- 
dred Indiaus preparing the obse- 
quies of one of their race. In this 
case the body was to bo burnt. The 
widow was supporting its head, and 
beside it stood the pyre of dry tir. 
The Trader’s intrusion caused some 
demur, but ultimati'ly the ceremony 
went on. The body was laid upon 
tlie pile, and instantly covered with 
a pile of blankets, clothing, and 
other articles sacrificed by the by- 
standers to propitiate the wandering 
spirit. Then, amidst yells and ges- 
ticulations, the rnoLlior of the de- 
ceased advanced to lire the pile. 
The flames soon lighted \ip the 
forest, and by their glare the rela- 
tions of the (lead rusheil to torture 
his widow\ The wretched w^oman 
waft flung into the fire again and 
again, until at length she struggled 
forth and fell fainting on the grass. 
But not yet w’as she suOered to rest. 
Her mother-in-law caught an axo 
from tlie ground, struck her a vio- 
lent blow on the shoulder#, and w’ould 
have rep('atecl*it, but that the Trader 
sprung forward laltll wrested the 
weapon from her hands, lortu- 
nately for him, suliicient revenge 
had been taken, and his iiitcrferenco 
w'as not resented. • 

It were w ell if the dead were only 
propitiated by such otferings as tho.^ie ^ 
mentioned above. At the rapids of 
the Columbia river, in 1841, our 
author was present in an Indian 
camp when divine service was being 
oelcbratcd by the resident mis- 
sionary, and obsen^ed in a corner of 
the lodge a youth apparently dying 
of consumption, with his brother 
seated by hia side. Before the ser- 
vice was concluded, it was announced 
that the spii*it of the sick man had 
departed, when the brother sprang 
upon a decrepit old woman among 
the congregation, and before a hand 
could be raised in help, had si -sored 
her head from her body. And again, 
in the same year, Le Tranquillo, a 
Shewappe chief, died after a pro- 
tracted illness, having with his latest 
breath fully warranted his European 
name, by desiring that no vengeance 
should follow his decease. But not 


so could his widow be content. 
Seizing a gun, she placed it in tho 
hands of lier eldest son. she 

said, ‘ go, my son, and revenge your 
father. . . . Go, go; and let your 
victim be of no common i*ank.* But 
it w ns not untd ho was taunted w ith 
a woman’s cow ardice that thej^oung 
man could bo pro> okod to tho dec<l. 
Then, at last, lie took fJio gun, re- 
paired to the uoighbouring fort, and 
seated himself bi'side the fire in tho 
Jiall where the eoniuiaiidant, an in- 
timate friend of our author, was 
walking to and fro. They liod 
talkei^ awhile on various matters, 
when the ill-fated ollieer turned to 
leave the room, received the cliargo 
of tlie Indian H gun in his back, and 
fell to tlio ground a corpse'. The 
murderer was shot in attempting to 
escape. It seems tho Indians be- 
lieve that death by disease is never 
natural, but always duo to witoh- 
craft or poison, and that the sjiirit 
of tho departi'd cannot find rest 
until it is apiieasod by such a sacri- 
fice as is here described. 

But enough of these grim stories. 
Let us follow' our author to the 
house of feasting. In 1832, being 
then (piartcred at Fort Simpson, on 
tho const, there came to him an 
Indian embassy. ‘ Great chief of 
the w'liites,’ said the messenger, 
‘ you have seen my young men be- 
fore your f5rt. ... It is my inten- 
•tioii to give a great feast. ... I 
require your assistance.’ Fifteen 
hundred Indians were assembled for 
the banquet; six stout fellows could 
scarce clear a w^ay for the guests to 
their place of honour; the scats 
were arranged as in the pit of a 
theatre; a stage erected before them 
was <;oneealed by a curtuiii ; in fact, 
it was a dramatic representation, at 
w'hich tho traders wore to assist. 
The curtain rose and discovered tho 
chief of tho tribe, wearing a gro- 
tesque masque of wood, and having 
his head surmounted by aii iijjpage of 
the sun, lighted from the inside. 
all eyes were turned upon him, ho 
sunk slowly below the stage, leaving 
the audience in darkness, and the 
poor whites in some dread of their 
dusky neighbours. But daylight 
soon re-appeared, the orb rising 
agaii> amidst rapturous applause, the 
Indians shouting, howling, and 
screaming in a way to appal white 
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cars. Three limes was the setting 
and rising repeated ; then followed 
a dance of forty young Indian girls ; 
and then a strong savour of putrid 
oil announced the banquet, llear’s 
grease, we observe, is not used only 
as a cosmetic? by the Indians. 

On another occasion, our Trader 
was invited to dine A\iih Hanayah, 
a Carrier chief, who, among other 
distinctions, possessed the evil eye. 
Two liundred guests were? present 
at the feast. Beavers were the 
principal food. In the midst of the 
entertainment, Hanayah iillcd a 
large dish with bear’s oil, ^Ilrink 
this,* he said, placing the bowl be- 
fore a Nautlay Indian near him. 
‘Wherefore tuisi^’ demanded the 
other. ‘ Wlio accused me, last 
winter, of eating all my store of 
grease P* answered Hanayah: ‘I 
have at least enough left for you. 
Drink.’ Boor Xusmaiah, under 
fear of the evil eye, quailed off half 
the dish, but was glad to purchase 
exemption from finishing it by 
dinging his coat to Hanayah, in 
atonement for his slander. 

We might easily <piote much more 
from this unpr<?teiKling but interest- 
ing Utile volume ; but others de- 
mand our attentioii. We still set 
our faces to the north. * Sadness 
falls upon us as we approach those 
icy waters, now’ overhung by so 
much painful mystery. *80 diderent 
are the views entertained respecting 
the fate of the Mrebuft and Terror, 
that wo should regret to say a word< 
which might damp the hopes yet 
lingering of their safety. The nar- 
ratives of two exploring parties are 
now lying before us : the first, that of 
Captain Kennedy’s second voyage* 
in X\\e Prince AlherU ctpiipped under 
the auspices of Lady h ranklin ; tlie 
other, l)r. Sutherland's history of 
Captain Penny’s expedition. The 
Prince Albert sailed from Aberdeen 
on the 22 nd of May, 1S51 ; made 
Cape J^arewcll June 24th; and on 
SJptembcr 4th, sighted Leopold 
Island, near tlie wunter quarters of 
Sir James Boss in 1848-9, where 


the district allotted to Captain Ken- 
nedy for investigation might be said 
to begin. After encountering great 
difficulty and danger from the ice 
in Prince Eegent Inlet, the ship 
w;is at last secured in a good ijosi- 
tion for wintering in Batty Bay, on 
the east coast of North Somerset. 
In the beginning of January, 1852, 
a preliminary journey was made to 
Fury Beach, where the stores de- 
posited by Sir John Boss, in the 
winter of 18;i2-3, were found still 
undisturlicd, as they had been by 
Lieutenant Bobinson in 1849 ; and 
having thus tested the triivelling 
powers of his erew’, on February 
25th, Captain Kennedy started to 
accomplish the main purpose of his 
expedition. His party consisted of 
fourteen. They proceeded south- 
wards from Fury Beach, crossed 
Cresswell Bay on tlie ice, and on 
the 5th of April reached Brentford 
Bay, a point of considerable interest. 
Here they divided,— Captain Ken- 
nedy taking the north side of the 
channel, and Lieutenant Bellot the 
south. The result w as the discovery 
ol’ a strait leading from Prince Be- 
gent Inlet, on the east, to an open 
sea on tlit^wost, which Captain Ken- 
nedy has since ascirtfiined to be the 
norihcrii extvt*ftiity of Victoria 
Strait. TJiis inlet he proposes to 
calf Bellot Strait, in lionoiu' of the 
gallant French otliecr who volun- 
teered his •services to the expedi- 
tion ; and he observes that it sup- 
plies an iinportmit link in establish- 
ing the existent?© of the long-sought 
north-west passage. In fact, accord- 
ing to t he map of the polar regions 
attached to Dr. Sutherland’s journal, 
the diseovc?ry does actually complete 
the line of water communication. 
The Captain also convinced himself 
that North Somerset w’os joined to 
Jh’iuce of Wales Land by a conti- 
nuous line of coast, or at least that 
there was no navigable passage from 
Peel Sound to Victoria Strait. It 
was obvious, therefore, that Franklin 
could not have come south from 
Capo Walker by these seas, and the 


* A Short Natrative of the Second Voifaije of the Prince Albet't In search of Sir 
John Franklin, by William Kennedy, commanding the Expedition. With lllus- 
tratioiiH, and a Map by Arrowsmith Dalton. 

Journal of a Foyayc to liafins Bail and Burrow Sttvifs. By Peter C. Suther- 
land, M J)., M.R.C.S.B., Surgeon to the Expedition, With Maps, Plates, and 
Illustrations. 2 vols. Longman and Co. 
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explorers pushed directly west, in 
order to discover whether any other 
channel existed. They crossed the 
head of Victoria Strait in two days, 
and found a low, level coast, scarcely 
distinguishable from the Hoe over 
which tliey had travelled. A long 
march westward and northward 
across those plains brought them to 
the head of Ommanney Bay ; from 
tlienco they turned back to Peel 
Sound, searched the- coast up to 
Capo Walker, and returned round 
iho nortli coast of North Somerset 
to Batty Bay. They had found no 
traces whatsoever of the missing 
ships, but they had na^•o^^cd the 
field of search, and rendered valu- 
able aid ton anls the termination of 
the existing suspense. 

Captain Kennedy’s narrative is 
written in a hearty and cheery 
spirit, which carries the reader 
pleasantly along. Jt is full of I he 
usual incidents of arctic travel ; and 
it IS marked tlirougliout by a gene- 
rous ap])reciation of other cflbrla in 
the same cause, and by great 
modesty in tJio account of the 
autlior’s o\\n. 

The discoveries made by Captain 
Penny’s expedition, iif 1850, have 
scarcely ynf ceased to thrill upon 
the public car. three graves 
found on Beecby Island of men be- 
longing to the missing ship.?, who 
had died in January and April, 
1840; the relics 8F tke forges, and* 
huts, and stores, both there and on 
the coast of North Devon ; th# 
traces of an encampment north of 
Cape Spencer— all told clearly that 
here Franklin and his brave com- 
panions had passed their first winter; 
and that from lienee, therefore, his 
seekers sliould begin theirresearches. 
Unhappily, no indication could be 
discovered of the plans with which 
he broke up his camp. Probably, 
in the fulness of hope and the con- 
lidenee of success, such indications 
were deemed superfluous — possibly ' 
they were left, but have escaped 
discovery. Wo need not discuss 
the different judgments which were 
formed on the spot concerning his 
actual course. One of tlie strongest 
was that which aflirmerl there was 
no outlet to the north-west from 
Wellington Channel. Not so, how- 
ever, judged Captain Penny. After 
various attempts to explore its coasts 
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in the advancing autumn, he at last 
kid up his ships for the winter at 
the south of Cornw allis Land, having 
for a companion the veteran Sir 
John Boss, and for neighbours tlio 
vessels of Captain Austin's squadron, 
which bad taken up tlicir quarters 
on the opposite coast of Griflith 
Island, 'i'lie winter passed away, 
and with tlie beginning of spring 
Captain Penny organized bis tra- 
velling parties, and commenced his 
examination of Wellington Channel. 
The result w'as the discovery of an 
outlet to the north-west, and of 
the extensive water to whicli the 
name of (iucen’s Channel has been 
given. It was the ICth of May, 
1851, when Dr. Sutherland gazed 
from Point Surprise over that ex- 
panse of sea, then (juite free from 
ice ; and w hile sighing for a boat to 
take afl vantage of the open water, 
could not refrain from the exclama- 
tion — ‘No one wull ever reach Sir 
♦John Franklin ; here w e are, and no 
traces arc fo u ud . ’ 1 1 u t, as our readers 
know, a powerful squadron, under 
Sir Edward Belclicr, is now en- 
gaged in follow in gup these important 
discoveries, and some decisive in- 
telligtmce may be anticipated before 
any veiy long time has elapsed. 

Polifr adventure is now so familiar 
to our imagination, that it is not 
easy to invest it with any fresh in- 
terest. But Dr. Sutherland’s narra- 
tive triumphs over this dilliculty in 
a remarkable degree. To the daring 
of a seaimm, and a naturalist’s 
love of science, he unites a ])oet’s 
feeling— wc might almost say enjoy- 
ment, of the sublime dangers of 
those icy seas. You are beset in 
the * pack,’ under a dark and stormy 
sky, when the ico all around you 
suddenly takes life and motion, 
emits deep hollow groans ; and if 
two or three persons are sitting 
below in tlu3 cabin, •they hear a 
grazing sound against the ship’s 
sides, which. Dr. Sutherland says, 
interrupts your coiivers&tioft as 
surely us if a thunderbolt had burst 
right over bead. And when it is 
resumed, some old navigator will 
tell you how\ under such circum- 
stances, he lia.s seen the floes walJc^ 
imj over ships, and make you none 
the more talkative when the ominous 
sound recurs. As a naturalist the 
doctor iinds abundant occupation ; 
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and Ilia closcrlption of tlic inollascs 
inliabitin<j; tlioae frozen waters 
may inakc the denizens of the 
iRej^enfs-park vivarium fold up their 
arms in sliamc. Tlicre is aiiotlier 
Bide, also, to his love of the animal 
kingdom. Ho onco saw an arctic 
fox, adrift on a stream of ice, run- 
ning from side to side, evidently 
alive to the danger of his situation, 
but never attempting to take the 
water. ITis ship was iheii moored 
to an iceberg, and as the stream 
came down against it, sjdil, and 
swept on, he luid an op])ortuTiity of 
throwing some w^hale’s krang on to 
it, and rejoiced to se(? tJie t;ast-away 
fox making a. Jicarty meal. It is 
not only foxes tliat are tlius iinpri- 
Boned. A whaler on the west coast 
of Greenland observed soinetliing on 
a pii'ce of ice drifting rapidly away 
from tlie sliore b(‘fore a smart breeze, 
and ajiproacliing, found it to be a 
group of biimaii beings, detached 
by some misliap orearolessness from 
their home, and delivered to the 
merey of wind and wave, without a 
ray of hope they should ever see 
their friends again. AVhole families 
of Ks(juimaux, it is said, perish in 
this a])palUng niaiiiier. 

It IS |)leasanl to perceive the 
kindly loeling with whicji Dr. 
Sutherland alway.s mentions this 
bumble race — praising tlu* ellorls of 
the Danes in their behay, and re- 
retting tliat our own (Joveniraeiit 
as not exerted itself in the same 
cau.se oil our part of tbo coast. On 
the Danish shore of Grei'iilaud, for 
nearly eight hundred miles, there 
are Esquimaux settlements more 
than a ecntniy old, where the neat 
little cliiireh, w ith a cross over its 
western door, has been w'eathering 
the northern blast for a much longer 
period. But the missionari(*s can- 
not persuade their lloeks to abandon 
their habits of dirt and idleness, for, 
as it is amusing to learn, a taste for 
sloth and oil is supposed to betoken 
the Iriuk' liwuitf the best blood of 
Greenland, prized among the Estj^ui- 
iiiaux like tlie.va« 9 fre cfsw^of Castile. 
But the wild unreclaimed tribes are 
savage and brutal ; and Dr. Suther- 
land records an instance of horrible 
cruelty w liieli he saw practised upon 

* Ten Months amovff the Tmts of the 
£irpediti(fn in search of Sir John Fi’ankliu. 
a Map aud Illustrations. Murray. 
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one of tlicir dogs. These creatures, 
invaluable to the arctic voyager, 
naturally obtain a great share of his 
attention. Every pack has a king ; 
and w lien two come together, they 
light fiercely for which of the two 
sovereigns shall have the ascendancy. 
Even the young dogs have a distinct 
uiiders landing of eacli other’s rank 
and prowess ; and any doubt is at 
once settled by au encounter fully 
as keen as any over fought at Eton 
or llarrovv. TJiey are not par- 
ticular as to their food ; and on one 
occasion, when a travelling party 
was slu>rt of provisions, a seal-skin 
dress belonging to the interpreter 
afforded them a lieartymcal. Their 
thirst they satisfy by eating snow\ 
One, attempting to lick a little fat 
from an iron .sliovel, was frozen fast 
to it, and only got free at the ex- 
pense of some inches of the skin of 
his tongue. 

Before leaving these interesting 
volumes wc should observe, that in 
an Appendix they present the full 
diaries of the travelling parties, wuth 
very copious meteorological tables, 
and catalogues of the botany, 
zoology, and geology of the country 
explored, yiiere are also numerous 
illustrations, and uii.o|ig them one 
in eoknirs, of tlgif ilowers of C’orii- 
wallis Laud, showing that even in 
tliostv thrilling regions, tho hues of 
summer lose none of their bright- 
^ ness. ^ « 

We liad written thus far when 
^Lieutenant Hooper’s Icnts of the 
Tuski.* inhabitants of the Asiatic 
coast of Belu’ing’s Straits, came into 
our hands. The author was an 
officer of H. M. S. Plover^ dis- 
patched in quest of Franklin in 181-8, 
and therefore before the expeditions 
we have noticed above. Circum- 
stances forced his ship to winter upon 
this rarely visited coast, and thus 
mive him the materials for the first 
half of liis volume, from which por- 
tion it derives its name. In most 
travellers there is a tendency to pet 
and extol any strange people among 
wliom they may be thrown, which 
requirtxs to be w cll watched ; espe- 
cially w hen it is quickened by tho 
child-liko mobility and jovial opti- 
mism with which sailors adapt them- 

Tiiskit irith Incidents of an Arctic Boat 
By Lieut. W. II. Hooper, It.N. With 
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selves to all chances. And so wo 
perused Lieutenant Hooper's praises, 
of the Tufiki ladies, the buxom Mce- 
co, the budding Mi-yo, the full- 
blown Yanecnga, the funny Attah, 
with li scepticism fully justified by 
his subsequent account of their abo- 
minable— what shall wo sayP — toi- 
let. Surely they are the genuine 
great uiiwaBhecl. Wo inny admit 
their good nature and obliging dis- 
position, but we would bo excused 
from ‘rubbing noses’ with the hand- 
somest among them. Nor can the 
civilized swet't tooth which tho 
Tuski exhibit in tho matter of sugar 
in any wise lure us to share their 
banquets. Fish an naturel, except 
that it is tlie reverse of fresh, tlic 
unruminated food of slaughtered 
reindeer, and other similar delica- 
cies arc not compensated to our 
taste by^ocoa-nut-uavoui*(‘d eubos of 
whale’s skin, or flavourless l)oiled 
seal. O dura ilia ! wc fl'ar tho 
Tuski are sad savages, even while \vo 
thank our gallant lieutenant for his 
pleasant aecount of tlunu and their 
ways ; their grot(‘8quc att(‘mpt8 to 
rival himself in stancling on his head 
and throwing summersets, their 
wild rites of ShamanitMt and their 
children’s dance of * ermiuo catch 
rabbit by the ttfif.* When they first 
came on board, all questions were 
answered by the w'ord ‘tarn,* after- 
wards found to moan ‘ no and our 
author says the l^ngUsh expression 
of vexation at the w’ant of under- 
standing often sounded very like 111 # 
Tuski negative. Leaving our readers 
to solve this riddle, wc need only 
add that the remainder of Lieuten- 
ant Hooper’s volume contains the 
history of a boat expedition along 
the Iv’orth American coast and up 
the Mackenzie river, including some 
fearful tales of hardship endured by 
the Hudson’s Bay Company’s ser- 
vants ; and that it is illustrated by 
several wood-cuts and coloured 
plates, one of tho former being a 
fac-similc of the author’s portrait as 
drawn by a Tuski artist. 

Having now to quit tl^ Hew 
World, and proceed to the utmost 
limits of the Old, we may take the 


overland route, and for a while 
travel in company with Captain 
Peel on his way to the Nubian 
Desert.’*' Bid this pretty little 
volume is one of tlioso which derive 
their chief value from the author's 
name, and perhaps do positive harm, 
by occupying iiie market, to tho ex- 
clusion of other worKs, more de- 
sirable, though less patrician. An 
attached friend seems to us scarcely 
a rarity requiring a solemn descrip- 
tion ; wc do not much rare to learn 
that our author is of a choleric Uun- 
perament, hardly profitable, wo 
should think, on the quarter-deck ; wo 
are little moved by his ])roiicieney 
in Arabian slang. But be shall speak 
for liimsi'lf. The Kadi of Assouan, 
on the Nile, attempts to defraud him 
of his stipulated boat’s ermv : — 

At tli’iM I biirsl, into a rage, aiul witli 
no want of wohIh to t’ix])ri‘HH it, ff)r on. 
these occasions 1 speak Arabic w'itli 
great fluency and preeisitni. ‘Oh ! you 
oppressor ol‘ the people,' I cried, ‘ you 
corruption, you swine, there’s no grace 
of God in your factj.’ lie stood finj very 
vrell till 1 said tins, and then stauiped 
and raved, and it was doubtful who 
wiiuld win, HO I appealed to tlfc by- 
standerH, and said, ‘ Look at liiin, 
tljcre’s no grace of God in h’w face.’ It 
w:v8 too nmeh for him, so he bolted and 
ran dotvn to the boacli, and cried, * Get 
the men, get tho boat ready ; this fellow 
is worse than the devil.’ 

Tho wdf-conscioiisness which is 
visible in this extract inoro or less 
j>ervadc8 the whole book, and toge- 
ther with a certain intolerance, also 
too apparent, seems likely to mili- 
tate ♦against the pious purpose of 
Captain Peel’s journey — the conver- 
sion and emancipation of tJio negroes 
of Dafour. AVc regret tliat his be- 
nevolent intention should have been 
defeated by an illness which com- 
pelled Ids precipitate.* retreat from 
Labeyed, wuicn lie w as almost within 
sight of tho scene of his projected 
labours. 

Of very different tone and qua- 
lity is Mr. Adams’ Sprffig "fit the 
Canterbury Seltlement,'^ liere, con- 
densed into about tho same space, 
we have much valuable information 
respecting the state and X)ro8pect8 of 


* A Ride through the Nubian iJeaert. By Captain W. Peel, ILN. Longman 
and Co. 

t A Spnng at the Canterbury Settlement. By C. Wiirrcn Adams, Ksq. With 
EDgravingfl. Longman and Co. 
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a colony which has lately been the 
object of much interest. Mr. Adams 
having been recommended to try 
the effect of a lonjif gea voyai^re in 
restorin'^ liis liealtli, chose Canter- 
bury for Ills destination, and sailed 
from London by the sliip of the 
same name, in company with a larj^e 
party of emiirrnnts, in June, 1851. 
And hero we may remark tliat this 
narrative, jik wolf as several others 
we have already noticed, impresses 
118 very strongly with the profound 
dulness of a long voyage. Air. 
Adams, indeed, describes life on 
board ship as a ‘lounging, dreamy, 
lotus-eating sort of existence;’ hut 
in spite of the beauty of tropiiral 
sunsets and all other novelties, he 
fails to persuade us that the life 
thus portrayed is not really one of 
prodigious clulness. The very games 
inveiiteil to while away (he slow 
hours strengthen tins impression, 
for we can hardly conceive two in- 
dividuals engaging in ‘ vSesostris,’ as 
hero described, uidess tlioy were re- 
duced to the very last stage of cwww/. 

After rounding tlie Cape it was 
found that the fresh provisions ould 
prove inaullicient, and tlie necessary 
inflietion of ‘ sliort commons’ in- 
creased the desire for the end of the 
voyage. The sailors attributvd the 
delay to the presence of a monkey 
which tlie captain bad purchased 
from a passing ship, and there was 
much talk of coiiaigniiig master 
ilacko to the deep. At length, how- 
I'ver, he got (o the rum cask, and 
died by his own draught. The wind 
then became suddenly fair, and the 
ship made a rapid run to Port 
Lyttelton. A panic seized the pas- 
aougers on their arrival. The Mid- 
loihian^ which had sailed the same 
day witli the Canterbury, had got 
in a fortnight before her, and tlie 
passengers were so dismayed with 
the prospect before them that they 
had determined on proceeding to 
some more hopeful locality. The 
mostKli^tnal tales were rife in the 
eabiiL ; wind and hail whistled 
through tlie rigging; the hills round 
the harbour were white with snow ; 
and tlie arrival of some gentlemen 
from the port covered to the knees 
with thick yellow mud, capped the 
apprehensions of the new colonists. 
Ine sight of Lyttelton, however, 
dispelled much ot this consternation. 


Wide streets, neat houses, shops, 
/itores, Jiotcls, and a generril air of 
activity, raised the spirits of the 
emigrants. But Mr. Adams and his 
companions were immediately made 
aw’are of the failure of the settle- 
ment in one particular, for they had 
not been twenty-four hours in the 
colony before they were solicited for 
subscriptions towards the enudion 
of a cliurch independently of the 
Association, the llissenters having 
already provided for their own ac- 
commodation. 

This, however, is practically of 
trifling importance compared with 
tlio want of roads. The way from 
Lyttelton to Christchurch is by a 
bridle road over a lofty liill, the 
ascent and descent being each a mile 
in length, and so steep that the 
paek-liors'^s can only carry small 
Imrdcns. From the summikihe eye 
looks far anil wide over tlie cele- 
brated ‘ plains,’ supposed to con- 
tain a mine of agricultural wealth, 
but when Mr. Adams visited them 
.swampy and desolate. At some 
miles’ distance rises the little town 
of Christchnrcli, by no means, says 
Mr. Adams, so pretty a place as 
Lyttelton, bnt well situated in point 
of utility, and displeasing only to 
those \iho, in tlie<v<Jrd8 of a leading 
colonist, ‘ consider the act of cmi- 
gratiiftr merely as a protracted pic- 
nic, relieved with a little ornamental 
•church arehiUctuie.' 

The neighbourhood of Lyttelton 
had to Mr. Adams all the interest 
of a semi-cxplorcd district. He 
and a friend lose their Avay in the 
bush, give themselves a good fright 
by tiring the grass, make an enforced 
bivouac, breakfast on a pigeon of 
their own shooting, using a ramrod 
for a spit, and only after the fall of 
their second night make their way 
to a settler’s ‘ warri,’ or hut, half’ 
dead with their long struggle against 
the ‘ bush-lawyer,’ a tough and 
tangled brainbie. Sheep-farming, 
he thinks, will for some time be the 
most profitable employment, but the 
farmer^ust bo prepared to undergo 
not a little hardship ; and Mr. Adams 
smiles at the expectations of some 
of his fellow passengers — one gentle- 
man taking out a couple of carriages, 
and a lady being provided with a 
full stock of kid gloves and evening 
dresses. 
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About twenty miles from Christ- 
oliurch there is a native villaij;e, with 
a population of about eight hun- 
dred Maories. Here, as elsewhere, 
they are an affectionate and faithful 
race. The daughter of an old Christ- 
church settler had won greatly on 
their regard by repeated little kind- 
nesses, and was called by them ‘ the 
White Eose.’ One severe winter 
she fell very ill. The Maories 
heard that she had wished for some 
fish. The season was long over, and 
fishing was a matter of great dan- 
ger. But a boat was immediately 
sent out, and \^Hth much diffculty 
procured a small supply. In at- 
tempting to return it ejicountered an 
adverse gale, and was kept at sea 
for three days. On at last reaching 
the shore, the fish, from which the 
famished boatmen had religiously 
abstained — it \%as for the White 
Eose — was found to he tainted. 
Again the Maories jmt to sea, and 
this time succeeded in bringing 
home their ufieetionatc offering. 
They are also deeply devoted to 
Bishop 8 (‘l\\yn, 'who seems in truth 
to command the love and roveronee 
of all with whom ho is brought in 
contact. We shall pr<58cutly meet 
the bishop again. 

Erom Kew Z^iJand wo may na- 
turally accompany Captain Erskim** 
in his cruise iVoin Auckland atiioiig 
the islands of the Western Pacific, 
grouped together* hy the French ^ 
‘Under the name of Melanesia. The 
captain’s first visit is to the 8 amoan^ 
islands, the head quarters of the mis- 
sionaries in those seas, whore they 
educate native preachers, priut tho 
Scriptures in the Samoan language, 
and pul)li.sh a newspaper — the iSa- 
moan Jieoorter. A courtly and for- 
mal people are the Samoans. Their 
ceremonies in drinking ava, a liquor 
roduced by eliewiiig tlie root uf a 
ind of pepper, and in taste re- 
sembling rliubarb and magnesia, may 
remind us of Ic roL hoil. Among 
them wo find a peace society in full 
vigour. A Samoan Cobden declan s 
tliat his tribe ‘ not only would re- 
fuse to join their neighbours in tJicir 
wars, but should they be attacked 
tliem elves they would bow to the 


stroke.’ But even then civil war 
prevailed in the islands, and one of 
tho W'ftrrior chiefs had assumed the 
not very peaceable name of * Eaging 
Bull.’ 

Leaving these polite and stately 
people, w e proceed to their less for- 
mal neigbboiu's — the Toiigan, or 
Friendly Islanders, so minut(‘ly de- 
scribed by Mariner. Industry and 
gentleness dislingnish the Tonga ns. 
Their country looks like a garden, 
and from every village comes tho 
sound, not altogether unmusical, of 
the mallet used in beating the mul- 
berry bark into cloth — the unceas- 
ing employment of tho women. 
Jhcces of tliis cloth are made forty 
yards long by four yards wide. Cap- 
tain Erskine gives a dinner on 
board bis ship to King Ceorge and 
his son, receiving them w ith a salute 
of thirteen guns, a eomjiliment by 
wdiich his Tongan majesty is said to 
set great stori*. ’fho king was much 
pleasetl by evperimeuts with a div- 
ing dress, readily a)>preh(‘nding its 
principle, and remarking to his 
courtiers, ‘ How useless is strength 
unacconqianied by wisdom !’ Tiio 
Tougans, it seems, Imvo quite a 
Camlirian love of pedigree, and are 
very fond of being questioned con- 
cerning* tlieir connexions and digni- 
ties. And so obliging in this re- 
spect was Captain Erskine that an 
Old chief, immed Vaca-teu-ola, which 
being interpreted means, ‘ the canoo 
that is lucky in eatchiiig the sharks,’ 
declared t hey had never been trisated 
so like chief's before. 

Ve^'y different from Ibese gentle 
and inoffensive folk are tho inbabi- 
tants of the heejee Ihlands, among 
whom cannihalism prevailed exten- 
sively till (juitc recently, and is sfill 
far iVoin unknown, laying off tlio 
shore at night, you will lu'ar a driiiu 
healing tap-a-tap, tap-a-lap, tap-a- 
tap — it is the death dnnii of a ean- 
niiiai fea^t. JVol only do the Fiic- 
je(*ans eat th(‘ir pri.soncrs takim in 
war, but the same liorrilite'^oni 
awail-s the wretched virMirns of ship- 
wreck. V^uinly may the stranded 
Jiiari nor present hirnsiilf as a caftual 
traveller requiring hospitality ; the 
hungry villag(;rs d(dc‘ct what they 


Journal of a Cvnl.'ic anioHfj ijtc JJuath *f ihf, Wasln n> Pacific inlJ.M, S. 
JIavannak. By John Llphinatone Erskine, Capt. E.K. “With Maps ami J^hitus. 
Murray. 
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term ‘ salt water in his eyes/ and 
spring like tigers on their prey. So 
habitual indeed has been the prac- 
tice, that the missionaries say the 
Feejoean language contains no word 
for a simple corpse, but the term 
used implies the idea of food, just 
as we might have no other w’ord 
than mutton to describe our sheen. 
It is even asserted that at periods 
of scarcity families will exchange 
<!hildrcri for this horrible purpose. 
Hut the ordinary mode of obtaining 
a supply in time of peace is by kid- 
napping, and as the Hesli of women 
is preferred to tliat of men, these 
raids generally fall upon the softer 
sex. W e shall quote one narrative 
from among the many horrors re- 
lated by Captain Erskim;, because 
the noble conduct of two English 
women in some degree mitigates its 
revolting features. Thakombau, 
the chieftain of 13au, Iiaving to give 
a return banquet, has surprised and 
captured fifteen wom(‘n who came 
down to the beach to pick shell fish 
for food. 

On SuiuLay, the 29th of duly (1840), 
the hollow Mound of the awful ‘ hili,’ or 
Hacrcil drum, bore across tho water to 
A^iwa tho intelligoneo that a cargo of 
hiirnaii victliuH had arrived in Ikiu, 
and a native Chri'<tian chief (I, believe 
Nainosomsdua), who had quitted tho 
capit.ol to bring the information to the 
ini.ssions, related to the ahuddeniig 
ladies, whose hushamN were* absent at 
Han, in Sandalwood Bay, in Vanua 
Lovu, on their usual annual meeting, 
tho whole of the circumstances of the 
eapturo. In the course of tho day, dif- 
ferent reports as to the intentions of 
the authorities were brought over, hut 
in the evening came a definitive one, 
that all were to he slaughtered on the 
morrow. 

And then w.as enacted a scene which 
ought to bo ever nietnoitible in the his- 
tory of this mission. 

On the Monday morning, Mrs. Lyth 
and Mrs. (Calvert, accompanied only 
the Ohristian chief above mentioned, 
embarked in a canoe for Bau to save tho 
lives •;»?ti.e doomed victims. Each c.ar- 
ried a whale’s U^oth decorated with 
ribbons, a necessary offering on prefor- 
ing a petition to a chief, lor even in 
this exciting moment, these admirable 
wcmien did not neglect the ordinary 
means of succeeding in their benevolent 
object. As they landctl at the wharf, 
not far from the house of old Tanoa, the 
father of Thakombau, and in this in- 
stance the person to whom they were to 


address themKclve.s, the shrieks of two 
women then being slaughtered for the 
day’s entertainment, chilled their blood, 
hut did not daunt their resolution. 
They were yet in time to save a rem- 
nant of the sacrifice. Ten had l^eeu 
killed and oaten ; one had died of her 
wounds ; the life of one girl had been 
begged by Thakombau’s principal wife, 
to whom she was delivered as a slave, 
and three only remained. Kegardless 
of the sanctity of the place, it being 
' tabued’ to women, they forced them- 
.selvcs into old Tanoa’s chamber, who 
demanded, with astonishment at their 
temerity, what these women did there < 
The Christian chief, wdio w'ell maintained 
his lately adopted character, an'^wered 
for them, that they c-iine to solicit the 
lives of the Hiirviving prisoners, at the 
samo time presenting the two whale’s 
teeth. Tarma, apparently still full of 
wonder, took up one of these, and, 
turning to a messenger, desired him to 
carry it immediately to Is^avindi (tho 
cxocutionei), and ask, ^If it were good.' 
A few minutes were pas.sed in anxiou* 
suspense. 'I’he inessenger returned, and 
‘ It is good,* was Navituh's answer. The 
w’omen’s cause was gained, and old 
Tanoa thus pronounced his judgment : 
‘ I'hose who are dead, are dead ; those 
wdio are alive, shall live.’ Witli tin ir 
three resell ed fellow eroatures tliese 
heroic women retired, and already had 
the satisfaction of ex^eiicncing that 
their daring efforts iwd produced a more 
than hoped for effect. A yi'ar or two 
ago, 11 ^ » voice but that of derision would 
have been raised towards them, hut now, 
on returning to tlmir canoe, they w'ore 
•followed by niiTubers of their own sex, 
ble.ssing tliem for their exertions, and 
Ringing them to persbvere. 

Medals of humane soci(?ties, and 
what not — how trumpery are such 
decorations compared with a me- 
mory -like this ! 

Hut cannibalism is only one phase 
of the general blood-thirstiness of 
these sav’age islanders. When tho 
king builds a house, a man is buried 
alive at the foot of each post to en- 
sure the stability of the edifice. At 
the death of a chief, one or more of 
his wives are invariably strangled ; 
and the chiefs themselves, when 
growm old or infirm, are buried 
alive, tlieir wives in such cases being 
previously put to death, aud thrown 
into the grave to make a bed for 
their doomed lord. The women, 
indeed, often make it a point of 
honour to die in this manner, and 
reject the efforts of the missionaricf 
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to save them. In order that canoes 
may be fortunate, they arc fre- 
quently launched over tlie bodies of 
living slaves as rollers. There are 
instances of all these atrocities in 
the very iuterestinff narrative of 
John Jackson, an English sailor, 
who lived a prisoner in these islands 
for two years, which Captain Ers- 
kinc has printed in an Appendix ; 
and they are amply confirmed by 
tlic Captain’s own personal obser- 
vation. But in Jackson’s homely 
language these horrors arc too re- 
volting for quotation ; and we can 
make but one short extract, showing 
that, with all their ferocity, the 
Eeejoeans arc humoriwsls in their 
way. Here is their version of Lts 
Anglais pour rire : — 

They HOinctiiru's theinKflves 

with nuisqiiuiatluK. I reniemhei at oue 
of the public niasqueradoH, an iiulivultial 
'\\lu» took the character of a white man, 
and performed it so well, tliat he caused 
great mirth, lie was clothed like a 
sador, armed with a cutlass, and as a 
substitute for bad teeth {ivliick is a lu'o- 
vcrbicil ckavacterUiicof u'hiic mat amonr/nt 
these jmtple), he had short pieces of black 
pipe-stems jdaced irregularly, wdiich an- 
swered very well. The nose on his mask 
W'as of a disproportionate lengtli, which 
they also say is another proniineiit fea- 
ture, adding mfVhin^^to the beauty <»f 
wliito men. His hat ‘was cocked on 
three hairs, in the sailor fashion, and 
made fiom i>ariana leaves. In his inobth 
was a sliort black pijie, which ho was 
puffing away as hti strolfiid :iJ)Out, cutting 
the tops of any tender herb that hap- 
pened to grow on eitbef side. This mas- 
tjuerade is cairieil on by the tlavea when 
they bring in the first fruits and offer 
them to the king; and even at such 
times, when allowance is made for not 
being over scrupulous in paying the ac- 
customed deference to superiors, they 
nevertheless keep a little guard over 
themselves, and behave with more or 
less decorum. But this ininiicking 
sailor acted his part cleverly, and paid 
BO attention vrliatever to decorum, but 
strutted about, puffing away at his pifK> 
JLH unconcerned as though he was walk- 
ing the forecastle. 

The object of Captain Erskine’s 
cruise vras the encouragement and 
protection of commerce ; and* vro 
regret to learn that the white 
traders of these seas are too often 
disgraced by treacliery and cruelty 
worthy even of tho Fcejec islanders. 
A principal article of traffic is sandal- 
w'ood, and the foulest means arc 


sometimes adopted to obtain it,— 
natives of one island being kid- 
napped and carried off to cut it in 
another, whore they are then aban- 
doned to their fate. The mate of a 
Sydney vessel boasted of having 
shot six men, as he sailed along 
the coast of Eromango, one of tho 
New Hebrides, mert% in order to 
spoil the market for those who 
might come after him. In 183i, the 
commander of a Frcneh vessel, to 
obtain facilities for trading, per- 
mitted an island chief to cook 
and cat the body of an enemy on 
board his very ship. What wonder 
that in a subsequent dispute with 
his ally ho was himself, together 
with the greater part of his errew, 
subjected to a like fate F I'he white 
residents, moreover, are in the habit 
of purchasing and maintaining fe- 
male slaves — the common ])ri(;o be- 
ing a musket; and the missionaries 
complain that even (Uiristiiin women 
are sometimes thus bought, and, of 
course, forced into concubinage, by 
Jilnglishmen. ISuch jiorsons aro by 
law amcnablo to the courts of New 
South Wales ; but the distance and 
prolixity of the necessary proceed- 
mga render the jurisdiction almost 
nugatory; and Captain Erskiue is 
anxious tliat one more olfectivo 
should bo created. 

Ill noble contrast with these 
vagabonds stand the missionaries of 
^felanesia. Wc liave already re- 
corded tho courageous devotion of 
JHrs. Lyth and Mrs. Calvert. Cap- 
tain Erskine has constantly to re- 
cord liis^adiniration of similar traits. 
But he observes, that their own 
published accounts do tliem loss 
tJian justice. They are for the 
most part Methodists, and repel tho 
general reader by giving too much 
prominence to their peculiar views ; 
assuming an ascetic tone, and being 
apt to parade miraculous inter- 
ferences exerted in their behalf. 
But this sectarianism cannot hide 
their real merits: their disintenffifOd- 
nesB, their zeal, and their possession 
of that virtue whicJi, to use tho 
Captain’s words, Englishmen estceni 
beyond all others, undaunted per- 
sonal courage. 

We said we should again moei 
with Bishop ScIwtu. He had titled 
out a schooner of twenty tons, and 
was now cruising among these 
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islands with tlip view of obtaining 
volunteers for education in JS^ew 
Zealand, who might afterwards re- 
turn home and diffuse among their 
country'men the advantages they 
luul thus acquired. Captain Er.skine 
falls in with the Bishop among the 
]New Hebrides, and admires his 
boldness in sailing unarmed — no 
weapon of any kind liaving been 
allowed by him on board tiie UnSinc. 
But the perfect presence of mind 
and dignified bearing of Bishop 
Sel^n overawed even the savages 
of Eromango, whose hostilit}'’ to 
white men is notorious. So it is 
wherever tiny go ; every dilliciilty 
vanishes be I ore this truly remark- 
able man, until, his number of 
puj)il8 being comj)lete, he departs 
for Auckland ; and ( ’aptniii Erskino’s 
company wave their adieus to the 
JJndhiv, admiring ‘ the commanding 
figure of the truly gallant Bishop of 
!New Zealand, as steering his own 
little vessel, he stood, surrounded 
by the black heads of bis disciples.’ 

We have said enough to show the 
great interest of Captain Erskine’s 
journal. We liave only to add that 
it abounds with information respect- 
ing the ethnology, eommeree, and 
navigation of Melanesia, ami is 
illustrated by iiortraits mid land- 
scimcs. 

Ur. Thomson’s narrative'*' of his 
journey through the. Himalaya 
luoiintains is almost too purely seu'ii-^ 
tifjc ill its eharaeter to occupy much 
of our space. The doctor seems to^ 
have eves only for the flowers, and 
rocks, and glaciers that adorn or im- 
pede his way, and lias scarce! y a w onl 
to say of the iiihabilaiils who may 
dwell beside it, or of his onmi train. 
Indeed, in reading his volume we 
were often impressed w ilh I he not ion 
that he was ahsolutely alone - a sort 
of last man amid the .aw ful solitude 
of 1 hose barren mountains. "We can 
understand, therefore, how he was 
w ell entitled to the honour of giving 
liw^Uftine to a rhododendron, and 
how \ aluable his labours have been 
to the botanist, and geologist. I'ior. 
perhaps, ought we to eomplaiii of 
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the absence of the human element 
from his journal ; he knew his busi- 
ness, and has doubtless done it well. 
Yet travelling through regions al- 
most unknown to Europeans, lodg- 
ing in tomples among idols of 
Buddha, encamping often at heights 
considerably greater than that of 
Mont Blanc, crossing mountain tor- 
rents by sw inging bridges of willow’ 
twigs, halting awdiilo in the vale of 
Kashmir, and visiting the famous 
gardens of SJialimar, he might, we 
think, have made his narrative more 
picturesque without impairing its 
utilitarian qualities. And wlien he 
tells us in four linos how^ the inhabi- 
tants of a village w here ho was rest- 
ing turned out witli drums to scare 
away the demons who were eclips- 
ing the sun ; when en passant he 
mentions nionasleries of Lamas ; 
when he tells hoAv the way-side w’as 
strewm with the skeletons of pack- 
horses, killed by fatigue under their 
burdens of merebandi/.o ; when he 
describes partridge hunting in the 
plain of Iskardo — w^o feel a w ish to 
Know more of the villagers, and 
monks, and nierelinnts, and huufs- 
men. Jhit while wo thus express 
what are ^perhaps unreasonable de- 
sire.s, w e are bound to add tliat Ur. 
Thomson fully^^yirceeds in impres- 
sing us with a v^rry sublime idea of 
lluk region he exjdored, a vast table 
laud, where the bottoms of the val- 
leys average si^nc 15,0(JO feet above 
the level of the sea, and the moun- 
tain peaks ascend seven thousand 
higher. His book is adorned by 
two eolourtnl ]>lates of Ukardo, and 
illustrated by an elaborate map. 

Continuing our sojourn in Asia, 
we now' take iqj Mr, K a ikes’ Notes 
on ihc Nordi-Wcstern Provinces of 
This, again, is a W'ork 
hardly within the designation of 
travels, but as it prct-eiits us witli 
some Ih’cly and graphic pictures of 
life among the Kajpoots we shall 
venture to include it in our review’. 
]\Ir. B-a ikes’ otlieial character gives 
him ample opportunilios of observa- 
tion, nndan evidently warm heart and 
gen\iinc turn for humour enable him 


^ H'V.v/na/ f/iiU(iln>ta and 'J'lhtt ; aNavrofiir of a Juimn'if throvnh tlr Moiniiains 
of Northrm India, durinft the lS-17-8. By Thomas 1 houusoii, M.l)., F.L.S., 
Assistant iSiirgeon, Bengal Army. Betve and C\>. 

t tin- North-Kcstcru Provinces of India. By Charles Riikes, Magis- 

trate ami Collector of M)npoorie. Chapman and Hall. 
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to make the most of them. With- 
out pausinff on his political views, 
whicn are lavourable to the village 
system^ we will at once borrow two 
stories from his work racy with 
oriental flavour. Mr. Kaikcs will 
allow us to plead our narrow^ 
space in excuse for abridgments 
which wo must confess to be detri- 
mental. 

Tlio rajpoot has the clannish feelings 
and feuds, the love of n ride acn)S8 the 
border, the readiness to appeal to sword 
or club, which marked our Celtic fore- 
fathers. lie has also the endurance of 
toil, the tenacity of purpose and affec- 
tion, the devotion to the liousehold gods, 
the homestead and the soil, of our Saxon 
ancestors. Such was llolasi Singh, the 
elder of two brothers, proprietors of the 
village of ]\tullowlie, within Mr. Raikes’a 
district. Thrifty and industrious, their 
wealth attracted a pnrty of dacoita ; 
llolasi was rouao<l at dead of night, 
found his brother engaged with the rob- 
bers, and arrived only in time to avenge 
his death, and save the lives of his infant 
sons, of whom the elder w'aa named 
Ewuz. Y^ears passed away ; Ewuz had 
married ; oM lltdasi, declining in life, 
had made over his estates to lii.4 son, 
Ilijayee Singh, as fine a fellow (says Mr. 
llaikes) as you often meet, efturagoous 
and high-spirited tis became a rfiipoot, 
yet gentle as a lamb. ''Wk; harmony of 
' the family continued uninterrupted, 
until Ewnz Singh was stimulated, by 
wife’s relations, to demand a division of 
the hereditary estate. 'Uo this ho was 
entitled by law, but old llofasi, being 
strongly attaclierl to the patriarchal stylo 
of life, obstinately resisted the partition. 
Tlie ease came before Mr. Kaikes. It 
soon ajipeared that the division of the 
dwelling-lunise was the main source of 
difficulty. Roth Kwiiz aisi flijayce were 
living in it, and neither would yield to 
the other. It w.as settled t<i refer the 
question to arbitration, and the collector 
was leaving the fort, when old Ibda.si, 
noAv HO infirm that he had to be c.arried 
from place to ]dace, eagerly calleil him 
back. ^ Sir. sir,’ lie whispered, ‘you 
must not go yet . you mu.st do llobisi 
justice, or these lads wall fight, and de- 
stroy themselves and me. There in trea- 
fnire buried in MulIowHe fort, and you 
must come and dig it up. Lift me 
quick, lads, and cany me to the inner 
house.’ Scaring the women before tlieni, 
his son and another stout fellow bore 
' llolasi iiit(» the quadningle. ‘ l^et me 
down there,' .-cre.iined the old m.an, 

* tiure' It was a room w’here Ewuz 
Singh’s wife h.ad ju&t been cooking her 
husband’s ample meal. Kircs were blaz- 
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ing, aud vessels sending forth a savoury 
steam. ‘ Away with all that,’ shouted 
llolasi, 'out with the fire, away with 
the ashes ; and now, my boys, dig.* 
Ewuz said, ' Sir, this is luy house ; you 
may dig hero, but you will allow me to 
dig in Bijayee Singh’s house ; there is 
the treasure, and not here.’ All agreed. 
Two sturdy follows were soon working 
away, with the peculiar zeal of natives 
in digging down a neighbour’s wall, 
while Ewuz flinched, a.s if hurt, at every 
stroke of the spade. The diggers wero 
buried to tlio shouldt'rs, and patience 
was oozing aw'ay, when a spado 
struck upon an earthen pot, full of ru- 
pees. 'There are more,’ cricil llolasi, 
as they paused in their labour. So 
deeper and deeper the digging w'ent on, 
till a brass vessel w'lis reached, an<l 
boi.stod out, .also filled with coin. All 
wont to work, some washing, some 
counting, the vill.ago hunyan weigliing, 
ami two tailors stitching largo bags of 
cotton-cloth, for the money. It amoiinted 
to 8710 ru]>eeK. Now came the turn of 
Ewuz. But Bijayee’s apartuicuts wero 
long and dark ; Ewuz evidently did not 
know where to look. (Irowiiig despe- 
rate, ‘ I’ll go,’ h<‘ exelaiimsd, 'and bring 
iny inotlier ; she knows all about it.' 
Away be rushed, and roturiii*d presently, 
bearing in Ins arms what seemed a bun- 
dhi of clothes. The oM l:i<ly, emerging 
from the folds, looked round as if scared, 
and then, stuetehing out a withered fore- 
finger, pointed to a distant wall. A foot 
below the surface, Ewuz came uiiou an 
earthen veH.scl of coin. ‘My motlier’s 
rupees !’ he exclaimetl ; but the collector 
interposf*<l. ‘ When did your mother 
bury her treasure'*’ ‘^’wenty years 
ago.’ ‘ ’fhen this is not hors, for here, 
He<', is the head of Queen Victoria.’ It 
was. 111 fact* Bijayoe’.s money, buried at 
the close* of the lust harvest. But the 
oM dame still kept hor slinvelled finger 
pointed to the ground, and ;i-g;iin Ewuz 
went to work. Mr. Baiko.s .strolled out 
into the court ; ho was recall's I hy a 
shout ; Ewuz w'as uji to Ins kiuM.s in ru- 
p<*es. Together witli what liad lieen 
found before, there were now ‘JJ, 80 1 ru- 
pees. The kr otty (pje.-ition of its division 
was solved by Bijayee. ‘ 'J'ako tl jo 
money, sii,’ In* .said, aildressing the (.ol- 
lector, ' I have j>Ieiity ; take it all, 
i’ to Ewuz : only ask him’ -and a tear 
trickh'd dowm his fwai, — ‘ a,d< liiin to 
love llolasi ami me, and in^t to biing 
<lissenHion inb) our home ; (ither money 
1 can f'f't, l^ut wher*; shall I find aiiotlier 
brotlu*r Ewnz inelbsl, and b ll at hm 
brother’s feet. The i econciliation was 
com pit te, and, we are glad to learn, lias 
Lon turned undistuibcd. 

Our second story is of a diflereut 
s 
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kind, and may remind our readers of 

Picriola. 

A frii'ud of tlio author wan walking 
thndiijh the ward of hiH dinkrict ^aol, 
whore the nrittonern under trial were 
eoidined, when lie was accosted hy a 
inid^lle aged man, with small, red-looking, 
wild eyes, grizzled hair, and a forehead 
running iip to jioiut. 'They killed my 
child,’ ho reiterated, * they killed iny 
child! I hroughi him up from so liigh,’ 
lowering his hand n(;ar to the ground ; ‘ I 
watched him, and cherished him; hut 
they kilh'd him without any fault 
crime.’ IiKpiiry liruught out that the 
jirisoner was on trial for murder, ami the 
child ho thus lamented w^■lH a pet tree 
which hud been cut dowm hy the police. 
A native yupjilied the details. Jleerbul, 
the prisoner, was a jiarcher of grain hy 
trade, an o<ld reserved sort of man, W'ith- 
out children, who eared for nobody but 
bis old wif(‘, ami for nothing but one pet 
tree, which lie had jilanted when a hoy, 
and married, after his own marriage, to 
:i well in his court-yard. Kvery morn- 
ing lie and Ids w’ife pemred water over 
the tree, W'hieh ili<‘y looked U[»(»ii as 
their cliild. By ill-Iuek, a branch of the 
tree overhung the adjoining W’all, and 
damage<l the pl.ister by its drop(diigs. 
The neighixmr, Putm e Mul. demanded 
that it diould Ix' cut olf, but liuerbul had 
Jio notion of mutilating Ins beloved free, 
and returned a eioss aiiswar. rutnee 
Went to the police, coniplaiftcd lliat flic 
tree ojusu'd a road for r<»bbers to his 
house, and obtained a foo liasty ordm* 
for its being foiled. Tins was done, 
lleerbul came home in the evcidng with 
a basket of leaves for Ins oven on his 
head, and foiiiid hi.s wife crying .•ind 
beating liei In east, and Ids <hu»r-Wi^' 
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blocked up with the fallen tree. Putnee 
called out, ' Well, Beerbul, will you do 
as 1 bid you in future, or not?’ Beerbul 
WiiK silent, but murder was in his heai-t. 

Next morning, as Putnee Mul came 
out in the early dawn, he saw what 
looked like three lights under Ida neigh- 
hour’s wall ; two were the blood-red eyes 
of Beerbul, tbe third w'.'is his match. 
Tlu' next instant l^utnee was on the 
gnmml, with four bullets from the match- 
lock in hiK heart. Beerbul then sjiraug 
upon tbe <'(»rj)se, hackeil off the arms 
and the head and .stuck them on the 
trunk ami bninchcs of Id.s tree, and then 
stooping down, drank from the hollow of 
his liami three mouthfuls of his enemy’s 
blood. ITiis done he reloade«l his mateh- 
loek, and with it ami his sw^orcl, dagger, 
bow and arrows, took bis ])ost on the 
roof of his Inmse. Hours passed on, but 
none were bold enougb to seize the 
murderer. A dog came to .simdl at the 
body, ami Beerhiil pinned him to the 
ground with an arrow\ 'I'he day and 
the night went by, and Ids wife could be 
heaul encouraging him, 'Well done, 
rajab! die like a man, and never let 
them tie your hands.’ llie police sur- 
rounded the house, but none ventured 
within rang!' of tlie mat<*hlock. But at 
the clohc of the secoml day, Beerbul was 
induc'.Ml to descend by an artifice, 
ponncetl njion, and seen?’(‘(l. Tbe trial 
rmkMl in his bt ing r-ent to the hilu prince, 
or black watt^-^ as transp<n*tation is 
tcrnieil 14) the*comilry. 

• And with this anecdoto we muflt 
take leave at onee of Air. Kaikes’ 
pleasant vol»nn\ and of the other 
travellers v\ith wlioiu wc liavo been 
journeying. , 


AI A 1) O jN' N a P T a : 

A TRAf;r.f)Y, tn One Act. Ad^etei) eiiom the pEENCir. 

T llli! story of Pia, a daughter of the nohle house of the Toloinniei. of 
iSienna, who fell a Metirii to the jealou.sy of her linshand, XidJo da 
Pielia, in flic Tuscan Marcninia, is laniiliar to the reader of J)ante, who 
has suggi'sted the wliole tragedy of an event, no doubt lamiliar to his con- 
temporaries, in a few jiregnani lines : — 

llicordi ti di me ehe .•<011 la Pia, 
iSienna iid fece, di^^c<■e la .M.-iremnia, 

JSal' si colui che’ nnellata jiria 

Disposiijulo ni’avca con la .siia gemma. — Purg. c. v. 

Following tlie suggestion of these liife.s, the Marquis de Belloy lias con- 
Btrueted, with considerable skill, a tragedy mono act, called Mal'aria, which 
was recently in the full run of popularity at the Cumedie Frani^aisc, when 
its 1 uriher representation w an forbidden by the Emperor. The reason of thii! ^ 
prohihilioii lias mwer been stated. CVrtainl}’ it. is not to bo found in the 
frentnnMit of this tragical ineuleni. winch, for a PVeneh drama, is unusually 
free from extravagance ; while, unlike the bulk of what is presented on the 
French stage, it exacts no false sympathy with guilt. The passions with 
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wliirh it deals aro, perhaps, too alien from our own to malce thejMCCo aeccptablo 
on our staafe ; but as a literary work it is full of merit. Tlie tone is tbo- 
rouj^hly Italian, and as a remarkable effort to eondense a tragedy into om) 
t, we have thought an adaptation into English might not be uiiiiit cresting 
our readers. Of i‘ourse we have dealt freely in making such alterationa 
we conceived most likely to bring the work into harmony with English 
tastes. 

Bramaii's^ Petdunx. 

Count Nkllo dflla Pietra, a nolle Sicuese, 

Don Castmo, Prior of a nei(/hbourin(/ Vonveni, 

Clvvk), a (tcntlrman-nt^Arms, in the service of the Count. 

Pi< HE Tolomwet, TF;/?* o/* Count Net.lo oflea 1’ietea. 

Mila, cr yoiiu^ ii^ service rf the Countess. 

The scene lies in the Tuscan Mat'c.wma, towards the close of the thirteenth 

century. 

hall in a chateau. Poor in centre. An. apartment opens mit on left ; on 
the right a windotv, barricaded with Iron stanchions. A Clol/iie couch K., 
with a table. 

Count (discovered seated, with a booh in his hand). 

I’ll rtvid no more. Some faseination draws 
Me ever back to this accursed book. 

AVhat \M*(‘tch was lie who gave his nights and days 
To wring from nature all her seeret banes, 

C’omjxmnd and lal»el them, like vulgar wares. 

And make a ghastly m<*rchandise of d(*ath P 
Wliat L uouUl have this shows me how to gain; 

Put oh, not thus, not thus ! 

[^Piscs. Loohs restlessly towards door R. 
Whal keeps this monk 

So long wilhin her chamber P J>ocs she trust 
Him w ith tKe secret she withbohls from me, 

.And jyakc to him confession oi'tlw love 
‘\\diitTi*bar8 me fi*oni the ])ortals of licr heart? 

Oh, ]k)W I loved tips woman! Ijovcd? Jjovc still! 

To know her soul mine, as Jier hand is, w ere 
8u])reiye8t bliss. Ihit this can never be. * 

Y\*t, if jioUmiue, no otlier man shall boast 
He won the jjrize I wrestled for in vain. 

DeatJConly siiail disputif my bri<le with me, 

And him uill I encounter by her side, 

It matters not how .soon! 

[ The Prior < nters from the chamber of the CuUNTESS. 
At last ho comes, Hood even, holy fatlier! 

How fan's it with my gentle lady, jiray P 
]\Ien laud your euiiumg in the J<*eeh’8 crafi, 

]Vot less than they extol your i»ie(y. 

I look that she may ])rolit inmh by both. 

YVhat of her malady P Is^ot grave, I trust. 

IIo^^ ’s this ? Y"ou do not allSA^er — and that h)ok ? 

PriToii. You’ve sought my aid, sir, .somewhat tarddy. 

Count, IIoavP Tardil}’'? YV hat means this freezing tone? 

8peak ! Tell me all! ^VJml fear is in your tliouglifsP 
‘Vvithiu the last few' days her eyes have gained 
All their old lustrt*, and her eh«‘ek iis bloom ; 

Smih's sat upon her hps, lier tones were glad, 

And licalth .seem’d living in her frame anew . 

AVhat blight hin. come to change nil in an hour? 

TVnst not, my lord, thi.s fleeting gleam. Our art 
\Vams us to dread it us a fatal sign. 

Even death at times puts on a masking guise. 


Piaoit. 
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Death ! And no remedy P 

But one. 


Wliat mu 8 t bo done P 


Say on— 


Bemove her hence at once — 
From the Maremma’a pestilential air ! 

To-morrow — nay, to-night, this very hour. 

If it bo not even now, perchance, too late, 

Nay, nay, you must mistake. It cannot be ! 

So soon to suffer — 


I do not mistake. 

Your words have struck a cold fear to my heart. 

I am to blame. Intent upon the cares 
Of patching un old flaws, adjusting feuds. 

Stopping the nreaches of ungainful waste, 

Which long neglect and absence had engendered 
In my domains in the Mart^mnia here, 

I liacf forgot the dangers of tlm climate. 

Wo shall depart to-morrow. Yet, now T think — 

Not that J w ould make question of your skill, — 

You, father, though a stranger — from the north, 

’Tis said — have sojourned here some twenty years, 
Defying death, yet daily fronting it 
How' comes it, then, this malady, I pray, 

Is 80 capricious, w orking, as ’tw'oulcl seem, 

In six short months, more mischief on my wife, 

Than on yourself in twenty years? Go to ! 

Tis something else — 

Nay, this, but this ! The air 
Of the Marcmma w^orks in concert w ith 
An illness nurtured by the selfsame cause : 

The heart’s home-siekm'ss, sir— -a wasting banc, 

That llres the eye with au unnatural Tight, 

Jhits a w an w istSulness into the smile, . 

Brings old faniiliar haunts and faces back 
In the brief radiance of a feverish dream, 

Straiglit to be c|uonclied in tears — a bane, my lord, 

That oVr a si(‘k mind throws a deadlier glc^>iii. 

Such is the malady, my lord, that now* 

Consumes the somves of your lady’s life. 

But w hit‘h may be arri'sted by a prompt 
Removal hence to town — by gaiety — 

Nay, sir, proceed! And by a lover — 

Count! 

Oh, holy father, you mistake my thought. 

I W'ould not oil my Countess lay the charge 
Of sucli disloyally ns you surmise. 

But did a hushaiurs love sutlice her heart, 

Would she so droop and fade for weariness? 

Some hir* oir i magi' — memory. ]>erehanee, — 

'We are noi always masters of oiiv dreams. 

You are no wiser on this point than 1. 

She is not like to trust her confessor 
With what she does ind whisper to herself. 

In such ease sil(*nee is no sacrilege. 

^ignanHy). My lord, iny hu-il, yoft shall not snare me thus. 
Father, they fool us for their purposes ! 

As for myself, heaven knows, though bow'd with grief. 
Tortured with jealousy, I hold my wife 
Worthy of boundless honour and regard. 

But there be those about her noc so pure. 

The plot — I see it all! — was ripe to-day. 
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A most convenient weariness is this ! 

Who ever died of weariuess ? 

Pbiob. And you 

Think mo, belike, suborn'd to aid their scheme P 
Count. You, father? No! ’Tis Mila I accuse — 

Mila, the chosen attendant of my wife ; 

A light-brained country girl, who day and night 
Dreams of the town, and scores of suitors there ; 

And being bent to get away from here. 

Gives out my wife is ill ; — cajoles yourself 
To trust her story — laughing all the while 
At the good simple priest's credulity. down. 

Pbior {aside). Great heaven, forgive me my suspicious thoughts ! 

[2b </ie Count. 

My lord, 'tis fit that I be frank with you. 

For some time past a rumour has been rife, 

Which centres darkly on yourself. 'Tis said, 

That, goaded on by jealousy to seek 
A vengeance dark, deliberate, and sure, 

You wittingly expose your innocent wife 
To this miasmal atmosphere of death. 

Count. What matters it to me what babblers say P 
If there be danger, they must see 1 sliare it. 

This atmosphere, that shrivels up the lips, 

Has breathed on mine ; — this fever of the blood, 

This languor of the soul, 1 too partake. 

Pbiob. Think you 1 know it notP Have 1 not read 
In your wild eye the traces of your pangs P 
Seen that a kindred fire consumes you, too, 

And that, if death shall bear your lady hence, 

You will go d< 2 wn with her into the grave P 
Thi? is your purpose— your desire, your hope. 

Count. No mor<fcT-uo more ! vVe shall depart to-night. 

Pbiok. Yes ; save her, oh my son ! She is most pure 
And loyal. Nothing have I learned from her 
Of you, or your designs. Should evil thoughts 
Assail yo«, listen to her voice alone ! 

Sienna, when*you w edded her, foretold 
A happy jssuc to the feuds |hat long 
Had ranged your sires in sanguinary strife. 

Blight not this golden promise. Wgteh yourself ; 

Distrust the blood that courses in your veins. 

What you have thought is only known to heaven, 

This angel, and myself. Adieu, my son ! 

Doubt her no more, and all may yet be well. lExit. 

Count (alo?ie). How' cheaply may an angers name bo bought! 

An air of meek contrition, folded hands, 

Some penitential words — the thing is done ! 

Oh, this repentance may find grace above. 

But not with frail humanity like mine. 

I must have vengeance on this cruel girl, 

Whom they call angel. She bewails, I know, 

The false step of a moment, yet would die 
Far rather tlmn divulge her lover's name. 

Ah, would 1 ne’er haa known her— ne’er been bom ! 

Fain would 1 die alone, no crime but one 
Upon my soul ; but some fiend urges me 
To drag her down with me into the grave. 

Still is the imajge present to my thoughts 
Of one that dries ner hypocritic tears, 

Bich with my treasure, with my jewel blest— 

Oh cruel Fia ! How I love her still ! 
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A word would sare her. Wliy conceal thia name? 

That mystery broke, I would lor^ve her all, 

Spare litT, and die content, but to have seen 
My rival for one moment face to face, 

But yield her up to one, who now, perchance,— 

Even now, stalks like a phantom round these walls. 

To pounce upon my wealth ! Oh hell, to die 

Ere our good swords have cross’d ! Bear witness, heaven, 

’Tis he that tortures her — ’tis he that kills, 

*Tis he that roused this hell within my soul ! 

[A trumpet heard without. 
A trumpet ! {^Goes to windage . 

Ha ! A horse, all white with foam ! 

The rider wears the Tolommei s garb, 
lie beai*s a letter. Now, his errand done, 

He turns bis stoe<l, and straight is gone again. 

Fnhr Flayio ^cith a letter^ which he delivers to the Count. 

’Tis oven as I sumiisod. Her father s hand ! 

[^Beads the letter, then turns io Flavio. 
Notliing was told this messenger, I hope? 

Ft A V 10 . Nothing, my lord. 

Count. ’Tis well. Give order straight, 

Tliat no one be admitted to the castle 
These next two days, and bear a wary eye. 

Away ! [Exit Flavio. 

Her father to be hero to-morrow ! 

"Well ! Let him come! Some rumour, sure, has reach’d him. 
lie says to-morrow. I reply, To-day ! 

down and resumes the hook. 
Come, trusty eounsdlor, advise nu* now. 

Let me peruse the place again. Ha ! Good ! 

*Tis here ! (Beads.) ‘ I’he elixir of the Mag\*ui kings. 

A subtle poistml of exceeding power, •* 

.Exhales a fragrance pleasant to the sense, 

And brings about a gentle, paiilless death.’ 

(food, I would have it so ! ‘ If smelt to only, 

Slowly it works, but still with certaintj ’ 

In such case tis but to increase the dose,* 

Gh, oxcelleut device of sefenee, thus • 

To deaden pain — delighting while it kills. 

Here is the poison, then, which freezes up 
The blood, yet paius not, — leaves no trace behind. 

Its action may be counteracted, too> 

Should she rtuent. or I repent me. Here 
I hold the antidote, in case of need. 

Once more I’ll see her; and this time, belike, 

I may learn all, without these desperate means. 

Oh, may she speak that word, and from herself 
Avert the peril to my rival’s head ! 

Grant, oh ye heavens ! ho fall into my hands, 

That she mav live ! But let me forth awhile. 

To cool the fever of ray brain, and slLQ 
The raging pulses of mj tortured heart, 

Before I seeJc this final interviejw. 

he turns to go out^ he is met hg Mil A, who enters with 
a bouqwt in her hand and starts back, alarmed, on seehig 
him. 

Ha, Mila, stiB with the accustomed gift ! 

Mila (with embarrassment). My Lord! 

Cou NT (taking the bouquet). What brilliancy, what charming tints! 

They grow choice flowers in the Maremma, giri? 

Mila, Sir, my betrothed— 
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Cor NT. Oh, BeppoP A good youth. 

MitA. Oh no ! 

Count. Luigi P 

Mila. ;No, sir. 

Count. Tlow, another P 

HLs name is — Ah, well, well, I see you blush. 

But, Mila, have a care. Not yet sixteen, 

And n ith a secret ! (Aifidc.) Heavens I What fire is hero ! 
(Aloud) When girls are silent, 'tis because they love. 

‘ {^Aside, and crossing to 
This lily never bloomM in the M'areinina, 

These llowers were by no rustic’s Imnd arranged. 

Perhaps they hide some letter P No! But stay. 

Have i not somewhere heard, that in the East 
Flowers are disjKised, by rules well understood, 

^To bear the secret messages of love ? 

I charge these llowers with mine. 

the contenU of a phial on the bouquets 
Heavens, what a look ! 

Pra}', let me have my flowers, my lord ! They’ll lade. 

I never saw more beautiful. 

Indeed 

I had to travel for them many a mile. 

You arc not angry, sir? 

Angry P Oh no. 

At such sweet thoughtfulness now could 1 be? 

Take back your llowers. 

Oh thanks ! 

[iS/<c if: about to smell to them when the CoUNT snatchce 
them from her. 

On second thoughts 

I will myself nresent them to the Countess. 

Go, child, ana say that 1 await her here. 

Oh, tlauiks, my lord, this is so kind of you ! L. 

Count (alone). They are all leagued against me, yet not one 
Can 1 lind open to assault, not one. 

AVhy, even this girl, I’vo had her dogg’d in vain. 

Tlieiv Ih a general compact to betray me. 
fcSo near the goal, I feel my pur|> 08 e fail. 

* ^ [Lookim/ at the hoiKimt. 

Poor llowers ! The tears lie lieavy on your leaves. 

Weep on, w eep on, for ye shall lier doom. 

No, Jet her live ! I will destroy them. Y^ct 
Perchance they are a present from his hand 
Perchance be cull’d them for her yestenlay 
And though he did, what matter P Such a death 
Were much too cmel. Lot me hence ! 

Flatio (appearing at centre door). Are you 

Alone, my lord P 

Count. S]X?ak low ! 

Flavio (advayiciny). One of our people 

Has jiist come in, who tells me that be saw 
Near Civitella, at the break of day, 

A troop of cavaliers, all arm'd, upon 
The march to this^chateau. 

Count (aside). Ha, is it so P 

Her father here already ! 

Striking oiT 

By a cross path, he haa headed them an hour 
Or more. 

Tis well I An hourP That #111 suffiee. 

Ah, I forgot. One of the party sent 
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A bunch of flowers to Mila, who, no doubt, 

Expected them. 

Count. Ha, flowers P (Aside.) ’Tis he, 'Tis he ! 

Father and lover both array’d against me. 

[To Flavio. 

Go find this man, and bid him wait for me. [Exit Flavio. 
Count (alone). And so, Count Tolommei, you would fain 
Surprise us ; but you'll find us on the watch. 

How to prepare to give you fitting welcome ! 

[Placek the bouquet on the table y and exit through door 
in centre. 

Enter Mila and Countess. 

Mila. How ! no one here P Gone ! and my flowers P What shame ! 
Countess. Mila, I’ve told you not to blame the Count. 

He Buffers at the least as much as I, 

Without complaint. It makes him wayward,— mo(#y. 

Mila. And so he wreaks hi.s humours upon us. 

Countess. Hush ! Hot a word against him ! Once for all 
Hemcmber that he expiates with me 
My fault, and not his own. Forget not this, 

My girl, and in some future day, when we 
Have left this castle, never to return, 

•Should some dark legend on its walls be traced. 

And men speak evil of him, let your voice 
Be raised in his defence. Oh, then repeat 
This secret of my life, and for my sake 
Protect my lord and his good name from wrong ! 

Mila. For vowr sake P Well, I will obey. But ne’er 
Shall fraud or force make in(» accuse you, madam. 

Countess. Ho more. 1 suffer somewhat less to-day ; 

I do not seem to need your arm s support. 

My spirits arc more cheerful, and I loi^ 

To look upon the sky. [Approa^bes the window. 

* How beautiful ! , ^ 

Ye spreading pines, ye old primeval oaks, 

And thou, eium lake, the mirror of the sky, 

How fair ye arc ! What fragrance from the earth. 

As from an altar licap’d with flowerets, steai&s ! 

And yonder sea, that stretches far away, 

Its deep blue fading in a sy ver line ! 

I love and bless thee, thou fair Tuscan land. 

And yet I own, another place it is 
To which 1 fain had spoke my last farewell. 

Hear me, kind heaven, show it these eyes once more, 

That so my sunset may reflect my dawn ; 

Though but a moiiiout, grant me yet to sec 
My o\^ n sweet native soil. My prayer is heard ! 

Is this tlie murmur of my childhood’s stream. 

Laving the long liair of the willows P Hush ! * 

My garden’s balmy breath salutes my cheek ! 

Yes, yes, it is no dream ! What joy to tread 
This velvet sward again ! Who spoke of dying P 
MilAv Oh, my poor mistress ! 

Countess. Castle of my sires, 

Grand even in ruin ! War has scathed thy front, 

And o’er the soars of thy proud battlements 
The ivy and the jasmine tiiickly creep. 

See, Mila, see the wlute swans in the fosse. 

The towers reflected in the trembling waves, 

And yon old man. It is my father ! Hark, 

He calls me. I come. Who dares restrain me P 
Know you it is my father P Let me go ! 
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My fathor I Ah, these bars ! Where am I then P 
What dream was this P Ah me, death comes so slowly ! 

[MtLA assists her to the couch. 
What have I said P Nay, child, dry up your tears ! 

Mila (observing the bouquet on the table). 

No, lot me weep ! But look, here are my flowers ! 

Countess (taking the bouquet in her hand). 

See how unjust you were ! ’Tis plain he left 
Your gift for me, and will no doubt return. 

You cannot think hew kind he used to be, — 

With what a proud timidity he watch'd 
My every wish, aud hover'd round my path ! 

And yet, when yielding to my father's wish, 

And his assiduous cares, I wedded him, 

Like you, I trembled in his sight. He knew 
A childish fancy had forestall’d my heart, 

And well can I diviue the bitter pangs 

This knowledge must have caused him. But at first 

Ho was so tender, so forbearing, kind. 

That day by day he grew into my heart, 

Displacing thence my early girlish dream. 

One day youil learn this sweet and serious core, 

This grave imperious charm, this holy bond. 

Where love is mingled with respect and awe. 

But tell me, child, where did you find these fiowers P 
How’s this ! You hesitate P 


Mila. I was forbid — 

But what of tbatP What have 1 to conceal P 
(Aside.) And yet I vow'd! Tell her I must ! 

(Aloud.) Know, then. 

One day, os I was walking by myself 
Down by IhoiTiver, on the opposite bank 
I spied a flower so lovely, I resolved 
To hav«4t ; so I bared my feet, ancf stopp’d 
Into the stream, wdien all at once a man 
Sprung from the thicket and stood full before mo. 

Countess. A robber? 

Mila. ^o,.a man of noble air. 

Countess. Proceed. 

Mila. • For whom these powers? he said. I answer’d, 

Sir, for ray mistress ! Do you serve, said he, 

The noble* lady, whom her lord, th^y say P 

But for your sake I’ll not repeat — 

Countess. He said P 

Mila. Wliat we all know; and what is more, he vowM, 

No saint in heaven was purer tlian yourself ; 

And though a stranger to you, so he said, 

He’d gladly die could he withdraw you hence ; 

A* thousand questions ask'd he, with an air 
So tender ! — 

Countess. You replied ? You stay'd to hear P 

Mila. How could I else P He spoke to me of you. 

Besides, he had my slippers in his hand, 

Which I had taken oST to cross the stream. 

You smile — but coq)d I go with feet all bare P 
Well, in a word he would not let mo part 
Till I had promised him to come again. 

To meet hun there the Tuesday afterward. 

Countess. Ah, foolish girl ! That is to«day. 

Mila. It is. 

Countess. You will not go P 
Mila. 


I have but just retamed. 
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He met me na I went, arm'd bead to foot, 

And gave this nosegay to me. How, my lady, 
l)o yon reject it P 

Countess {(utide). Woe is me! I die. 

Mila. TIk* very thing ho dreaded. If their beauty 
Surprise your mistress, were his very words, 

And slic suspects you, not a word of me, 

]Vor of forgotten friends, but tell her this. 

Til at she may crush them not beneath her feet. 

These flowers, the present of a stranger’s hand, 
lllooni’d in lier father’s gardens yester morn. 

CouNTOS. My father, do you say F Oh blessed gift! 

I may llien press them freely to my heart, 

Inhale, without a blush, their sweet perfume I 
My father’s gardens ! Oh. my soul revives ! 

These lovely flowers ! ilenieml>er, if I die, 

Tluit I would have them near me in the tomb. 

Look at this golden broom, this dazzling rose ! 

Heaven lias sown beauty wide through every land. 

Hut uDderneath no other skies, methinks. 

Sluill one behold such gardens, half so fair, 

As those that bloom around my father’s halls. 

This sinilax must have drunk my own dear stream ; 

They used to praise its dark enamell’d lints 
Against my cheek, its coral tendrils tw iued 
Among my dusky tresses. Put it on. 

INFiLA. No, place it on a brow more lit to wear it. 

Coi’NTESS. (While Mila is engaged in adjnsfing the Jfowers in her hair. 
Would you believe, my girl, that far, far hence, 

Hearts nave been found,— thank heaven ! not often found, — 

JSo soil’d and stain’d by the {diluting air, 

And wi'ariuess of cities — men so vile, , 

And women, too, alas! sometimes — w'ho’ve nix’dr 
l*oi8(»n with lh(‘ pure perfume of a flower F* ' 

Mila (aside). Poison ! Great heaven ! This deadly paleness— 

[^iSnatckis the nosegay from the hand of Hie CoUNTESS. The 
CV»r>T, who has entered a short time heforCf Oiivances and 
talcs it from her. • 

Ah! 


Count. What is the matter, Mila,® 

(Smells to the bouqiud.) I rejoice 
To find you stirring, madam. (To Mila. You may go. 

\\"e w ould be jirivate with your mistress here. iPxit Mila. 
[Count restores the bouquet to the CoUNTESS, who throwe 
it hastily doicn vpon the table. 

Count* It is enough my liand has touch’d the flowers. 

To make vou cast them from you with disdain. 

Your piurtlou ! 

Countess. Ever this sarcastic tone ? 

You do me wrong, my lord, most heavy wrong. 

What are the flowers to me when you are hy ? 

Your eyea with sonrow wan are all I fioe, 

In them I read the p«angs that rack your heart. 

Seek in them, oh in vain ! some glimpse of joy. 

Ah, to rekindle that — one gleam, but one — 

Chase with my words the trouble from your brow. 

Calm for one day the agonies I cause, 

I’d give my life— alas ! I would, I would ! 

Count. Madam, I doubt it not. Death is your hope. 

Even now you deck yourself to welcome liim. 

Daily and nightly you hold (‘onverse with him. 

On him bestow the charms that moke you fair ; 
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The tomb for you is but a bed, no more, 

Fraj^nt with liowers, and wooiu^^, where you yeam 
To sink into a long luxurious sleep. 

Countess. Ah no, niy lord. Life, vretx when bitterest, is 
A tyrant whom we love, although ho wounds. 

Oil, with what rapture would I cling to it. 

Would but your auger yield to my despair, 

If trusted, loved, as once, my days roll’d on 
Betwixt luy father and yourself in ^nmec. 

When you condemn me, Mello, you forget. 

Till this grief found me, I was but a child. 

Spook but the wish, I am ready to live on. 

Cor>"r. Oh say, resign’d to bear a life you loathe ! 

No, I*ia, no, you die without regret, 

Clasping your secret to your heart— cold, calm. 

Too proud to sully my name or your own. 

But all too full ol his for inino to find 
The sorriest comer there ! What is the world, 

What sunshine or our weary life to you ? 

You look to find a lx»ttor world beyond — 

Oh, I am jealous of the heavens themselves I 
A world where I shall never meet you, for 
Within its limits I may never come ! 

CorN'n:ss {rising). You fright me, Nello. What wild words are these? 
t\)L:.\T. 8o death but part ns, you will smile on death. \Sih down L* 
CbL\NTi:ss {(/olnp up to him). Nello. this frenxy drives me to despair. 

( 'Oiiic' forth from these black labyrinths of doubt, 

Keiid from your eyes this curtain of thi(rk night, 

And recognise your wife for what she is. 

I am not what your tortured fancy paints, 

Living I 8 ufiei>— suffer if 1 die. 

Death, as I lee it through a mist of tears, 

Is bliiiik to mo as life, and as unlovely. 

Yet would you pardon — oh yes, would you once 
Forgive the wrong so bitterly atoned, 

Oh, liow you might enamour mo of life. 

By gi^yng me an aim, a proud desire, 

A hope, hdwe’er remote, to win you back. 

Then, Nello, then, oh I should fear to die. 

ITow' sVeet a task it wei%for you and ni<*, 

Bravely to tread tliis new^ path side by side, 

Each chet'r’d by eacli, and bearirig each our load. 

Which every day should lighten in the joy 
Of the re< urning davrn of golden hours. 

8o cheer’d, theiienrt would falter not, nor fail. 

And we might find again 

Count. No more, no more ! 

•(Ajride.) Oh, how her wortls confound me ! Who, to hear, 

To see her, but must deem her pure from guile ? 

(Aloud.) And so my cruelty — my fell designs. 

Might in your pity be redeem’d at last? 

Oh, could I hope for that ! 

Countess. I see your thought ; 

That this should be, to you seems hopeless, wild j 
I own it hard, yet not impossible. 

For one who bears a noble knightly same 
To hide him iu a pestilential waste. 

To kill a wife there, is an act abhorr’d, 

And mark’d for infamy by all mankind : 

Yet on this victim of a jealous rage, 

His victim, with a softer eye can look. # 

Fassion so erring, such dark frenzied thoughts 
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Descirc her pity, who hath caused them all ; 

A nd when this man, blameless till then, and brave. 

Who, if he fell, by love w as hurl’d from high. 

Led back by love, regains his former self. 

Stoops for forgiveness, begs to bo beloved. 

Then 

Then? 

Oh then, in some far distant spot 
For these twin hearts are blessings yet in store. 

And in this pilgrimage you’d follow me ? 

I would ! 

You could find courage for the task ! 

But he, this lover — he, who, mask’d in night, 

Held parley with you at your balcony, 

He whom your silence sliields from my revenge, 

Shall he, 1 pray thoo, bear us company P 

[Countess covers her face with her hands ; Count ce/t- 
iinues pacing up and down the chamber as he speaks. 
This phantom who makes havoc of my sleep. 

Thin man, w'hosc hand, perchance, I’ve clasp’d in mine. 

This mask, that vanish’d in the shapeless night, 

But loll a stinging whisper in mine ear. 

Which muimurs evermore, ‘ She loves thee not!* 

Countess. Nello ! 

Count. Who at this very hour, belike, 

Boasts of his triumph ’mongst his wassail friends. 

And drowming my dishonour in his cups. 

Completes the revel with his mistress’s name ! 

Countess. I^cllo ! [Falls fainting at his feet. 

Count. Good heavens! What have 1 done? 

[Maiscs her, and places her on the couch R. 
Countess. Fear not. 

1 am dying, Nello ; this blow is the last. 

Y’ot is there something I would say before 
1 die ; heaven knows it is the very truth. 

My sole crime was this fatal interview', 

Grimtcd in pity to importunate prayers. 
it Whs the farewell to that childhood’s lowe, 

NN’^hose story 1 have told you 

Count. « Then it was — ^ ? 

Countess. The object of that love of early years. 

The heart’s first dream, which, for a time, despite 
Myself, disputed its command with you. 

W eaken’d by absence, it w as waning out 
Before my gratitude for all your care. 

When his return, unlook’d for — ^feor, surprise, 

Oh, I was wrong ! Y"ei all he ask’d was this, 

To see me but a moment, to receive 
A sentence less relentless from my lips, 

A farewell less unkind — the heart needs such ! 

Count. Sentence F Farewell? What proof have I of that? 

Countess. The oath I swear in this my dying hour, 

These lonely walls, these iron bars, yourself! 

Count. What surety have I in these iron Ws ? 

Can love not force them in a thousand ways ? 

Lacks he a messenger — a bird will serve. 

An arrow, or a nosegay waft his tale. 

Countess. I understand your meaninjg. Be it so ! 

I’ll not defend myself, let one word more ! 

Look in my face ; then say. if you read there 
The traces of disloyalty and shame ! 

Count. Ho, no, guilt never spoke in tones like these 


Count. 

Countess. 

Count. 

Countess. 

Count. 
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Countess. 
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Count. 


Countess. 


Count. 

Countess. 

Count. 

Countess. 

Count. 


Madmna Pia, a Tragedy. 


I feel your words are true, and 1 believe them, 

Deaf to all prompt ings else. That look, that voice, 
Suspicion cannot live within their sphere. 

Oh, could you know how long this nungry heart 
Has waited, Pia, for one word of thine, 

How all its golden dreams came rushing back 
At one sweet gleam of kindness in your eyes ! 

Then at your feet I was content to live. 

Or die — cared not. if *twere pity, duty — 

You loved me, Pia — ^loved, ana t was happy. 

My watchful tenderness had won your soul. 

When this man came — 

Ho could not alter me. 

Say, then, what made you countenance his suit ? 
Emboldened by your silence, he hopes on, 

Believes you love him — 

As a sister might. 

Too much for me, and not enough for him ! 

Ho looks for, hopes for nothing more, I swear. 

Did I not know he holds your honour dear. 

Dear as my own, T should abhor the man 
I now, perforce, must pity and respect. 

By heavens, I Jong to see him more and more I 
But this true sfjuirc, this brother, this tamo slave 
Of duty, has made shipwreck of my life, 

To black perdition hurl’d my soul, and I 
Will not believe you, madam, till your lips 
Bevoal the caitiil’s name. Your life and mine 
Depend upon that word. Do you consent? 

If I vow’d T should forget this name, 

That, undividgcd, thus tortures mo, or if 
Oblivion werh impossible, should swear 
To crush all thoughts of vengeance in rny heart ? 
Alas, alas ! 

For mark, this mystery would 
Make me suspect my very brother’s 8(^1 f. 

He cann^ once to Sienna. Ha, you smile ! 

IP Oh swtfct heavens ! 

And why not lie, as well 
As any other man, or ratWer heP 
Oh, I grow mad ! Gods ! whom W 9 uld I not kill. 
That 1 might fling his heart down at your feet, 

And say, ‘ 'Tis his !' 

That name, my lord, my tongue 
Shall never speak, Itcvengc, with all your race, 

Is native in the blood, and, though you swore 
By every holiest vow, a day would come, 

Wlien words, oaths, ail would fail to curb your hand. 
Ah, how you love this man ! 

Love P I would save 


Both from a crime. 

And make a double victim 
Would I might fall the only sacrifiee. 

And by my cleat h redeem another’s life ! 

And whose that other’s P His alone, ay, his ! 

Mock me no more ! I read it in your soul, 

’Tis some base churl you sliroud up from my wrath. 
Shame, and not love, puts gyves upon your tongue, 
Shame b) have sloop a to a clebasing choice. 

My rival’s name— 

Is peer, sir, to your own, 


Countess. 
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And were my life now to anew, 

I would desire no bettor, nobler name ; 
b^or be that bears it beat's a soul as bi^rh 
Art bis proud titles, which wore worthless else, 
ilravc, but the teiTor of his foes alone, 

'ItcspectinK my position, sir, and yours, 
lloariiiff his sorrow meekly, he would ne'er, 

Lik(j a foul spider, have enmesh'd his prey 
Within his coils in loailisome nook obscure. 

To fjnaw it slowly, surely, noiselessly. 

Lover or spouse, if love had warped his brain 
To murderous thoughts a^^ainst his mistress, ho 
Had slain her by one open blow, not slunk 
Accomplice of the vaporous pestilence ! 

Count. My wath shall make thee tremble ! 

Countess. Tremble? I, 

A daughter of the Tolominei ? Oft 
Our arieesfors have met in battle ^rripe ; 

AVlien did they quail before each other’s froum? 

Glieir sinews, sir, are yours — their heart is mine ! 

Hlav, but no outrage ! Take sucli vengeance aa 
Lelits your lineage. My life is yours, 

To expiate my fault, if fault it be. 

Destroy the spirit’s mansion, Jiow you will, 

Ihit save its mistress from imlignity. 

Urge mo no more; 1 bear unto my grave 
That name, nor you, nor any one shall know. 

Count. Oefeiid your lover, madam, to mv shame ! 

Countess. Count della Piefrn, I defend your wife; 

Against yourself defend your lionour— mine. 

Jlut I am weak, ill, suftering — most unfit 
Longer to urge a parh\v, which but serves 
d\) quicken wounds that rankle. What, beside, 

AVould it avail me? TJie disguise is dropped. 

And the conditions of the bargain clear : 

Dio, or denounce the object of your bale ! 

My choice is made. Deatli ! ’Tis already near. 

C'uUNT. Jfcise to the last ! I look’d for nntliing Icsjs. 

^nadain, but one word more, and I hate done. 

Your father — 

Countess, Myfatheir! — 

i\)UN r. Hearing vag\ie reports 

Of wdiat you sufl’er — sufl’erings charged on me, 

]3ut igiioiTuit id’ the stor}' of my wTiuigs — 

(^ouNTESS. Is coming? 

Count. Ay, to-day, 

Co u N tess. M y father ! I 

•Shall sec him — ho may — And to you, my lord, 

I o\t c this ! 

Count. See, I hold his letter here. 

(Vk’ntess. Tbianks, thanks, my lord! ] was iinkiud, ungrateful. 
Count. Less than you think ; for these same tardy thanks. 

They are, in sooth, but little due to me. 

W'ithin nil hour your father should be here. 

But mark me, madam, he or I must die. 

Y*ou shall not see him. • 

Countess. Hou ! Kotsechim! Who 

Shall step between the father and Ids child? 

CoT'NT, Death, that even now sits darkly in your eyes. ■ 
Countu.ss. Who told you what my sutferiugs are? 

Count. My heart. 

That shares them — ^my blood iced in my veins like yours. 
By the same poison ! 
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COUKTESS. 

Count. ” Mine! 

Mine, in these flowow my halo suspected. 

Countess. TIow ! 

These flowers P J ust Heaven ! I have destTved my fate. 

Oh yes ! 'Tia death indeed. When hope had dawn’d— j 
My father — 

Count. Listen ! You may see him still — 

You still may live to nurse his failing j-eors. 

Countess. Ah, you decc'ivod me, thenP 

Count. No, madam, no! 

Ihit my resolve gives way before your anguish. 

Tlio liand that dealt the wound can heal it too : 

This perfume {Jwlding out a phial ) — 

Countess. * Give li mo ! 

Count. Live for your father ! 

’Tis his eommand. TTarh to that warlike air, 

The Tolouimei’s Jlfarch ! 

Countess. The air I loved. 

O yes ! I would live still ! (rive me ! 

[Gra.sps the 2>hialy and is ahout to smell to it. 
Count. His name? 

Countess (pushes away the phial). 

Never! [7>iV^. 

Count (drawing his sword). 

Dead uilh her sorret! Dead! My vongeaneo foil’d! 

Now, then, to sell iiiy lite dear at tlio h'ast! 

My liraiii reels round ; iny arm is pfiwerlcss ! ITo, 
riavio ! 

Flavio (cntirs hastily). 

My lord, your people have thrown down their arms. 

Count Tofomiuei — 

Count. • Admit him ! Let him come ; 

He’ll his daughter with Iht brid(‘grooni here ! 

I Falls, and dies at the feci of the CoUNTESS. 


A (GERMAN FIRST OF SEPTEMBER. 


T^AIN! rain! rain! — nothing but 
-aI/ rain! All the ditches full of 
w ater, and the partridgeH* eggs hope- 
lessly immersed ! The poor draggled 
parent pair, scrambling half-way ii}» 
the hedge bank, crouching amongst 
the dank rotting grass and brambles, 
ruefully gazing at the wrec’k of their 
paternal and maternal, and of our 
first of Sepfembor hopes! Poor 
little wee tilings, with bits of egg- 
shell sticking al)out them, paddling 
along the plashy h ig h -r< ladn , sq ua-shed 
by every fat farmer’s gig and hig- 
gler’s cart, their parents’ natural 
feelings too utterly w ashed oiR by 
the eternal drizzle to make them 
take the trouble of looking fur an 
addled ant’s e<]jg or watery fly 
(drowmed, pOiJbibly, the week beff>rc 
last) for their gap mg and staggering 
offspring: everything, in short, ren- 
denng it a dead certainty that on 


»the ‘next first’ we shall have no- 
thing rising iH'fore us but baVreii 
pairs ’or phifl’y cheepcTs. 

Suciv were the miseries reported 
to us by tlie head- keeper, in a min- 
gled state of grief and ale, last Juno; 
and too truly have his expectations 
been lulfllled. Who lias shot uny- 
tlijng this year ! ‘ Seven men laying 
hold of tlie skirts of one partridge/ 
to eseape the tlisgrace of a blank 
day ! 

Ala<*k ami well-a-day ! for want of 
K]X)rt, Jet us full back on the ‘ plea- 
sures of memory,’ and dream of 
what has l)een. As we are not to 
liave any sport in England this year, 
Jet us go abroad for one day. 

Docs any one know Herr Trostcr, 
that ‘ fat kriiglil of the castle,* broad 
in the slnmhler, still broader in the 
‘ beam,' radiant of visage, with every 
capillary of his handsome, honest 
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face tinglinf^ and glowing with glo- 
rious Itauen thaler wineP Has no 
one of all our up and down Rhinc- 
steaming countiymen ever met him, 
disporting himself, like a convivial 
porpoise, at his iron-grey brother- 
in-law's in the Rhine-gau, not a 
hundred stunden from the entrance 
to the beautiful and almost unknown 
WisperthalP or standing in the 
quaint old court-yard of his own 

* hostelrie,’ all mighty oaken beams, 
and W4ne tuns, and narrow windows, 
like the illustrations of Der Litd 
von der Q lockc '/ 

How cool, and yet how rosy he 
looks, under his press of white can- 
vas jacket, clean shirt, and what 
brotluT Jonathan calls ‘ pants’ ! — 
easy and cool, curling out gracefully 
about the bows, like; an eighty- four 
gun shit) under full sail. He needed 
no Ilraiiniinical straw girt round 
his portly person to fell him when 
he had enough I—a three-inch rope 
would not have prevented his having 

* y**t another bottle !’ 

T fell ill with the worthy Herr in 
this wise: — Stopping at Sitz-Bad 
one summer, and becoming slightly 
bored there, 1 struck up an aoquaint- 
anec wilh the govenmient sobooU 
masti'r, or ‘ sprach-lehrer’ — ‘ speech- 
teacher,’ as he delighted to be 
called : a man of feeble body, and 
not inucli stronger mind, w ho* in his 
mellow moinenls (wbieli were not 
rare) was always lamenting bis hard 
fate, ns exompldicd in his having 
murrietl a ‘Bauer iniidchcu’ (wh<^^ 
by the bye, was a good woiunii, and 
kept him in inosl excellent order; 
so exeellent, in fnet, that liis very 
soul was not his own) instead of 
wailing for some heauiiful Kng- 
landeriim or rieli Kiissinn prineess, 
for either of w'lnun ho bad reu<ly 
prepared an ear-splitting and to(*tli- 
iructuring German o«le. Tins ode 
he read to mo one evening after a 
light Slipper of cold boiled trout, 
a and of course, ns in duty 

bound, 1 admired it exceedingly, 
and compared it to every elfort of 
the Teiitoiiie lyre, from 

Anna Mariocluni wo gohe,st <lu hin ' 
up to 

Ik'krantz nut Laub ! 

My admiration having warmed 
bis heart, he introduced me to Herr 
Q>i>ster, his great patron, as an 


Echter Englander, in whom there 
was no guile whatever, and gave me 
such a high character to that Teu- 
tonic Falsta£r, that I got leave to 
fish in a little stream that trickled 
through the meadow s close by, on 
the condition, however, of paying 
for the trout I bagged: an agree- 
ment which was carried out satis- 
factorily to both parties, by sending 
the ‘ haus-madchcu’ up to the great 
liotel every evening with the con- 
tents of my creel ; and the ‘ happy 
return’ was duly handed over to my 
stout fricifd, to his unmitigated 
satisfaction. 

Indeed, so delighted was ho with 
the bright silver ‘ gulden* I managed 
to extract from his stream— in 
which he himself ivas wont to 
popjoy in a ver^' aboriginal man- 
ner — that one liiu‘ day he invited 
me to join in a great shooting expe- 
dition he had organized, over a 
manor on wliicli he Jiad the right of 
sporting, and (as I found out after- 
words) over certain other manors 
on which ho hud not that same; in 
short, to take my pastime with 
others, as far ns we could without 
being stopped. As it fell out. wc 
were not. stopped, w liii-li macl<‘ me 
suspect that Hundr^ scmi-militnry 
foresters had ivceivi d a quiet hint 
that good w me might be had literally 
for a song, not a hundred miles from 
my worthy entertainer’s wirtlis- 
chaft. ^ ' 

Hoping and expei'ting not so 
much sport as fun and noveltv', I 
borrowed n gun — a regular })Opgun, 
good enough at twenty- live yards in 
a gunniaker’s yard, but of very little 
use in the lielil ; locks infamous, of 
course ; laid in a mighty stock of 
poi%der and shot, the grains of one 
nearly as large as those (»f tlie other, 
and ‘ retired for the night,’ a.s the 
novels say. 

Some time before daylight I was 
aroused by the clatter of a mitraillc 
of grawl against the xvindows, de- 
livered in unsparing handsfull by 
Herr Trbster, w ho T firmly believed 
ill niy drowsy xvrath to have at 
least two near anti dear relations in 
the * plumbing and glazing line.’ so 
anxious he appeared to smash the 
gla.ss ; and, 

Up I peso, and d<>nn\t iny clot hen. 

Did up the chamber dcK»r, 
and went out into the moniing. 
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How often in one’s lifetime does 
one see a really fne morning ? Ho- 
race Walpole declares that he should 
not know seven o’clock in the morn- 
ing if ho were to see it, and I really 
am not surprised. No two mornings 
are alike. If you get a bright brassy 
Jine early morning, you are bitten 
to death by the gnats and grey flies 
till eight or nine o’clock, and then 
drenched to tlie skin for the rest of 
the day ; and if yo\x arc going to 
have anything like fine weather, 
everything is dank and steaming, 
chilly and clammy, with tho trees 
and bushes l(K)king as cheerful ns 
a posse of Irish peelers who have 
be(‘n still-hunting all night in a 
moss. 

An utterly dank steamy morning 
was it when I appeared liefore Ht‘rr 
Truster, wli(»8e rosy closc-shavcn 
faro gloaming throiigli the mist 
would have (Ivuu* \(Ty guod duty 
r*r a London NoxeTiibcr sun. Civi- 
lities (and yauns) oxcliangcd, we 
proceeded on our way. 

It was very melanclioly ‘all out- 
side.' Sluggish wreatlis of vapour 
tilled up the valley ladow, mai'king 
the twistings and turnings of the 
little stream, and hanging lazily on 
the (>ak-wot)ds. • All was silent and 
sharping as >ve passtid tbrougli the 
^village, exi’cpt. tlie ‘ tuo-wlioo’ of a 
dissipated owl on the hill above us, 
and the chirping of the crickets in 
the baker’s slioj). A’ «»! ^decidedly 
no I — 

rp in the niorning's no for me, 

Tp ill the morning early. 

That is to say, not in wooded and 
i-omparalively low-lying countries, 
or by river sid<*s. Neither beasts, 
fishes, nor birds (barring ducks), are 
worth looking after in the eery 
early morning in such situations. 

ariKuigst real niouutainK, or by 
the cUli-girt sctl, though even there 
not always, it is ijuite another thing. 
Depend upon it, that for one really 
beautiful * dawn,’ we have a dozen 
beautiful eves. 

So through the mist and mire we 
plodded on, drearily enough, pt^t 
the great grey CLustdiaus at this 
early hour fast asleep — we might 
^ almost have heard the kellners snor- 
ing -r past the jdashing i3runDen, 
so gay and aparkliug in the aftcT- 
noon, surrounded by seedy-Iooking 
old ladies, suppo.sed to be jirincesses, 
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and ancient warriors, riband -be- 
<lecked, with white hair and jet 
black moustachios — ^now so steamy 
and sloppy, like the waste-pipe of a 
common-place factory engine — past 
the broken-down wall of the old 
sehlofis, through thodrippingwet belt 
of fir-trees, invariable companions of 
three Cockney -(.terman roaidentses 
out of ev'cry four' — then along the 
hollow slaty road, gradually ascend- 
ing to the high tablo-laud. 

We were neitUiT of us very cheer- 
ful or talkative iu the misty morn- 
ing. ill spite of tlie grand sjKjrt 
w hich (we hoped) was in store for us. 
I'he truth is, gentle reader, if tho 
truth must bo told, which, by the 
bye, I rather doubt, that tho worthy 
ll err and myselfhad, iu Meltoniaii 
phrase, ‘Cuinc lo grief’ the previous 
nfleruoon. lie — the Herr Wirth — 
hud asked mo down to his miphty 
ct‘lliir, to try nil the variefies of tho 
renowned Haiientlialer, and hod 
carried with him a long glass 
tube, a candle, and a wine-glass 
into I hat temple of Hacchus. Arrived 
there, ho had eiinningly extracted 
the huiigs from tlu* casks, and in- 
trodinung the lube into the nperture, 
brought up by craftily sustaining the 
tliirty-Jivc* miles of atmosphere on 
hi.s lurc-fing(‘r nail, about a glassful 
of golden necitar. liow often ho re- 
peated this feat T know not now, 
tliough possibly I did at the time, 
but somehow or another the tube 
slipncd into the deepest cask, and J 
lii’okc the wiiK'-glass, and Herr 
IVirtli fumhh'd over liio candle, and 
sonu’liotly •Htol(» the cellar-steps — at 
least, wc coul<l not fiud them in tho 
(lark ; and I f liiuk that at last vve 
both fell asleep, and slept, us far as 
1 can remember, very peaceably, 
till a door opened just ov(*r our 
heads, and Frau Wirtliiii appeared 
in the doorway, with tbi; level rays 
of the staling sun streaming in on 
one side of her portly person, and 
demAuded — 

* Heinrich ! inCiottes Namon was 
der Ileiiker maehen sie so laug im 
Keller?’ 

As vulgar little boys say, ‘ wo 
cauglit it,' and j>o»flibly wo deserved 
to * catch it ;’ but ever sinco that 
memorable afternoon I have felt 
perfectly convinced that the fungi de- 
veloped and nourished by the alco- 
holic exbalatioiifi of numerous wino 
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caftlcs i^eiicraie miaBmata, producing 
the moat disturbing and deJeterious 
<‘dc<‘t.s on the human cerebrum. Let 
the sanitary rc’fonner look to it I 

So, all things considered, we were 
not very cheerful at iirst ; hut n hen 
the mist got liigher and the day got 
brighter, and particularly after we 
hdt the first little dorf, we felt quite 
lively. 

And pray in what manner did the 
first little dorf roritributc so much 
to the re-establishment of your 
wonted joviality, gentlemen sports- 
men P 

Never you mind, gentle reader; 
but whatever it was, we felt inueh 
better after it, and tni(lg('dup the 
deep shidy roa<l like giants refrcs}u‘d, 
though our spirits w ere sadly damped 
now and then by the horrible srnell 
of the rolling potato ])aiclies about 
the village. I p a little higher, and 
out we came on totlie flat table land, 
sjireading out iiefore us for miles, 
parelicd and arid ; dotted here and 
there with little groups ofpovertv- 
striekeu wood and mud hovels, 
liuddling elosely together, shoulder 
to shoulder, half supported, and 
perliap.«i more than lialf wanned, by 
the mighty heap of manure piled 
round them; HieTniiigly, within ten 
minutes’ walk, but with tw<^ or more 
deep ravine-hki* \ alleys intervening, 
merely marked by a slight furnnv 
trending towards I he Kliiiie, or by 
the tops of the I(*(ly U'cclies that 
grew on their si ties. 

The harvi'^t was all in, so Ihene 
was nothing to relle^e the monotony 
of our walk. Jlere and then' an 
aged w rink led erone, of some thirjy- 
five i»r lliereahonts, might Ih‘ seen 
pottering about sonu* pet patth of 
luniips or kohlralu Imt there were 
no men ; they were all — where the 
deuce wert' they ? and where are 
they always in that jiart t'f the 
wt'rldP Olio never sees them at 
work in the fields after ploughing is 
over, and not alwaws tln‘n. One 
might as well look for st/ountf W(*- 
man, nothing feinnh* being ever.Hceu 
between thirteen and thirty, w hieli 
is decidedly an ‘ ancient age’ in those 
‘ agrieuUunil distriet.s.’ 

ISo cheerful farmhouse, with its 
Weills eovered with rowses. and it> 

* misses’s’ well-kept emerald turfed 
flower-garden Ix'tbre the dix^r; no 
Bpoi-kliug alder - shadowed brook. 


with the cows standing; mid-li'g in 
the clear water, enjoying the cool 
green ehade, with the Bwiillows 
w hiBking and dipping about them ; 
no farm-boys taking their sleek 
brown horses out to the half- 
ploughed stubbles ; nothing — not a 
sound, not a sight — bird, Wast, or 
tree — to put one in mind of an Eng- 
lish farming country ; ail flat, bare, 
and brown. Ixrt new-fashioned 
farmers grumble as they like about 
hedgerow s and hctlgo tiraWr, the 
want of them makes a country look 
tembly dreary. 

It is true that the wild blue peaks 
of the ‘EifeJ’ far away before us, 
and the warmer lintc«l, well wiH^ded 
heights i>f llic Tauiiu.s range behind 
us, gave a certain ‘ tpjamtncss’ to 
the landscape : hut there was a want 
of incidr^it tliat made it terribly 
wearyaome even to one well used to 
the Wiltshire side of Assbeton 
Smith’s country. 

Hut hungry men are never good 
judges of scenery ; ami. convinced of 
this, we hurried on tow ards the next 
dorf, from which indistinct sounds, 
betokening great eoiiviviality, were 
borne towards us on the morning 
bm*ze. Soon reaching it, and jump- 
ing over a low mud wall into on 
orchard of st/rtUt’d apple-trees, wo 
fouiul ourselves in the midst of our 
party. 

Oil my friemlsl my friends! 
what necessity was there for 3' our 
* gi'tting your'^ehes up' in lliat 
insane manner f Who shall describo 
you? Your leather gaiters, with 
mighty hiiekles and straps, half way 
up your legs, stout enough to turn 
the tusk of the oldest Ix^ar in the 
Eifel. Y’t>ur eccentric caps — your 
guns, with broad worsted belt.s and 
tassels, alivififs in tin* way — your 
curiously i*tuitri\ed ineclianiMns to 
prevent 3'our guns going (df acci- 
dentally, and wliieh never seemed 
to have any effect till tho moment 
you tugged at tho trigger! Why 
could 3011 not go out j^rtridgo 
shooting, oh most quiet of doc-tors 
.and (loveniment olfu-ials, witiiout 
dressing for Her Freischvitz, and 
sticking long knives in your girdles? 

We were received with endless 
hurrahs ami wild * lurie-lielio’ eho- 
russes; and without further ado, 
one having authority plunged into 
a mighty pannier, and extracted 
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iborcfrom a cold roast infiint pig, 
that would Jiave gladdened the heart 
of Ho-ti, — alwa 3 ’s the standard 
thing on these occasions, endless 
yards of bread, and an infijiity of 
bottlt»8, with the gleaming tonojs- 
coloured wine peering through tlieir 
sides. The breakfast was quickly 
spread under the flat-lopped apple- 
tree, and enjoyed as anything in the 
breakfast line can only be by men 
wlio have had an eight or ten inilo 
walk before getting it. The ‘ zuk- 
ker,’ as Devonians love to call it, 
as perfect ; and when our w ollish 
and silent meal was over, 1 sup- 
]»osed, from tlie haste with which it 
w as discussed, that we should be in 
action immediately, 2s ot a bit of 
it ! Every man set in to sing as 
hard as he could, and sung well too, 
thmiks to his early training — (jiinint 
chorusses following every verse, 

‘ zucli-heisas tralla liillas,’ and 
* sehnappoe sclia])pidot'fl,’ getting 
perfectly bewildering — the wine 
pas.siug pretty freelj' meanwhile. 
Considering what ‘time of the 
morning’ it wn.s, I am sure any 
gentleman svith the sliglitcst regard 
for his ]eg.«j w ould have been per- 
ftM'tly justitied in deelining to shoot 
‘rabbit and cock over beagles’ in 
clo^e cover with us,1lbr that day at 
r least. 

I think very few Gennnns arc 
w'luit we should call * thorough 
siKti'tsTnen they posftiveiy revel in 
tue idea of a day’s hunting or 
shooting, thej' write the best 
‘ sporting’ songs in the world, and 
certainly sing tlicni better than 
any other people ; but (pos.«ih]y^ to 
tiicir honour) he it spoken, it is cer- 
tainly not tlie sport itself that they 
care so much about. T(X) happy in 
escaping but for (me dav in the 
season from tln^ thraldom of heauro- 
cracy. and loving nature for its own 
sake, they enjoy a day’s slicKHing as 
nineh, or perhups more, than anyone 
else: hut little matters it tothcin how 
many head are bagged ; they jilunge 
into the fresh, fine country’ as into 
a hath, and positively wallow in tlie 
‘cailer air.’ At last, having got 
through every song in our * Yagd-lied 
^ Ducli,’ ehorusses and all. we got 
under weigh, each one slinging his 
fancy game-bag — worked in Berlin- 
woof by his mdie-lovc — over one 
shoulder, and his gun over the other, 


and girding himself about with hit 
tasselled pow'der-horn and shot* 
pouch, sallied forth. 

Tho doge (shade' of Soncho ! such 
dogs I) semmperod and ran, and 
fought, and scratched their fleas, aa 
if the idea of scent had never crowed 
their canine intellects. Possibly 
bored by tho singing, which they 
had duly accompanied by dismal 
howls, they rejoiced in their free- 
dom, and gambolled befoi'e us. Wo, 
their sou<iUa7U masters, formed into 
line, and on reaching tlio iirst bit of 
scrubby stubble, prepared resolutely 
for ai'tion. 

We advanced for some time w'ith- 
out meeting with any signs of tho 
enemy, tliii dogs oaraooled and 
barked, and the men sung, and 
smoked, and ‘yodlod,’ seemingly do- 
tonnined to give the birds a hint 
that they w ci e coming. Suddenly, 
in the midst of an exquisitely-exe- 
cuted chorus,— 

Witli noise nnd flutter, up did rush 

a covey of birds from a patch of 
kohlralii, at least a hundred and 
fifty yards before us. To say * w^o 
fired at them’ would bo saying 
nothing. The entire lino kept up a 
• well-sustaiped fuHillade from botli 
barrels fbr a minute or two at 
least. 

1 have beard or read that French 
officers considered the ‘rolling fire 
from the face of a British (‘olumu* 
the most deadly thing they had ever 
mc‘t with in tho course of their ex- 
perience, which was pretty exten- 
sive. Tliis, however, wok not tho 
case with us. I do not know 
whether our fire W'as not rolling 
eijougli, or w hether the face of our 
column shut its eyes wlicn it fired, 
or wiielJier tlie enemy was too far 
off, but someliow, w c killed nothing, 
not even one of the dogs, whi^ 
rather surprised me. A\^liet)ier that 
bob-tailed cur whes placing his 
caudal uppendugo between his logs, 
went straight home atfross-couniry, 
(‘nlivcniiig his journey with dismal 
howls, was ‘peppered,’ or merely 
disgusted w ith our style of shooting, 
1 know not ; ho w imt his way, axul 
we eoiitinucd ours. 

The enemy having fled, or ' flown,’ 
we celehratod our bloodless vic- 
tory with more ‘ Zuch-heisosasas 
Hailloah Trallailas !* and before 
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came into action again. The 
birda were scarce arid wild, — not 
much to be wondered at, considering 
the rumpus we made ; but still, by 
steadily pursuing the rolling-fire 
system, one came down now and 
then, and great was the squabbling 
and rejoicing over it ! though the 
‘ spolia' generally consisted of a 
bead, a tail, and a pair of wings, all 
the intervening substance lieing shot 
into ‘ thin air.’ Still, it had been a 
bird, and that was something. 

I soon got tired and, to say the 
truth, rather alanned at this style 
of sporting, and hinted to my stout 
friend that the best tiling w e could 
do ^vouJd be to ‘ lose’ ourselves in- 
continently. andhave a little sporting 
on our ‘own hook.’ We soon ac- 
complished our object, and leaving 
our friends marking their way over 
the plain by fire and smoke, 
managed to pick up a few' stray 
birds and a liaro or tw'o. But the 
mid-day lieat 8(^ou b(;came so in- 
tense, that we were obliged to ‘shut 
up,’ My fat friend cast himself 
dow*u upon the liard-bakcd grouml, 
and I nestled beside him to get a 
little of his shadow, both of us 
Ihii'sty and baked as tlie ground 
iiscir.* . , 

Alas ! here was no sturdy undcr- 
keeper with a York-keg filled with 
mighty ale slung over his sJioulder, 
to minister to u^s in our distress ; no 
bright little rivulet tinkling over the 
clear grnuite gravel, in ami out 
amongst the long purple heather, t^) 
serve as a diluteut to our ‘ w<'e dnq)- 
pio;’ no sturdy fanner St jilkevlout. liis 
heart warmed l»v his mighty dinner 
and post prandial pipe, halloing to 
‘Bessie’ to bring out a ‘ joog o’ \ il 
all was dry. and bnuvu. ami thirsty 
as the /ahara itself, the 'acea.^ionnl 
faint chirp of some Jialf-bakt'il grass- 
hopper, or the electrical snapping of 
the dwarf furze-pods, making one 
feel hotter than ever. (>ur friends 
soon announced their approach like 
Christian 

Mit Itauch luul P.'impf, 

and in a fc‘\v moments wc wore all 
re-united, in still fewer we were all 
discussing the reniAins of the break- 
fast, and gurgling the amber wine 
out of the ‘ loug-necks* which had 
Wen brought up by a posse of 
ragged peasant boys. 


Light German wine is not worth 
tbe drinking after it crosses the 
channel : — loses its flavour — can’t 
stand the sea voyage — must bo doc- 
tored! JDahi Just have three or 
four hours' shooting in England or 
Scotland, either if you like, imder 
such a sun, and over such a dry, 
burnt up expanse of stubble as that 
over which w'e had been stumbling 
since breakfast, and then try a bottle 
of pure grape-blood ; not your bran- 
died, burnt sugared, and brown 
jiapored port and sherry, but pure, 
simple, fermented grape juice; and 
ilicii abuse pure llhine wine if you 
have the con science ! 

Would w hiskey — w'ould sherry — 
would — with deep respect be it 
spoken — would even real ‘strong 
beer.’ brewed by the most particular 
of A^'iltshirc farmers — liave pro- 
duced half the fun that those poor 
half-dozen of green bottles did 
amongst us? We called it by no 
name, w e bullied not for ‘ Lieb- 
frauenmilch, Wurtzburger-stein,’ or 
the ])roduce of the ‘ llummhcits- 
liausen Ilofkcller it was a fact, a 
reality, and merely named from the 
year of its birth, lionest ‘ Zwei und 
veirziger Weisse.’ Thank lieaven, 
it was liglit and good I The eireeta 
of a quart or fvt o of strong beer on 
the joking powers of our party 
would li.ave heen dreadful ! As it 
wa.'i, the jokes rolled out as thick 
and licavj' as a ship’s cable, and 
some of them almo.st ns long! 
Time-hoaoun d puns from the 
FIicg(*nde Blatter — strong stories of 
Oher ami Unter — Forsters — and 
slightly improper ballads about their 
woodland adventures, streamed out 
one after the other ; and not until 
tlic last morsel of the small porker 
had been discussed, and the last 
‘ long neck’ draineij to the very 
dregs, did wc weigh anchor. 

(.rooil hearted, straightforward 
fellows! rejoiidng in their short 
holiday — revelling in their momen- 
tary burst of freedom, with no one 
to spy and tell — everything they 
said and did, they chorussea man- 
fully— 

Nur wo vlie Oemsen springen 

Kami man von die Freiheit singen, 

and refreshed, they bent their steps 
towards a part of the country which 
promised them a little sport more 
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suited to their habits and inclina- 
tions thim the hardboked stubbles 
over which they liad been trying^ 
their tempers and boots all the 
morning. 

Though the table-land on which 
we had spent the early part of the 
day seemed at first sight almost 
boundless, yet a short Clcrman mile 
towards the Rhine it began to dip; 
and though here and there great 
sheets of table-land kept up the ge- 
neral appearance, deep gullies ran 
tlirough it. soraotimes a Quarter of 
a nule or more in breadth, with 
steep sides, and level, plashy bot- 
toms, swarming in w inter w ith wood- 
cocks and snipes ; their siiles clothed 
with well-grown beech-trees, all 
running dowm tow^ards the larger 
valleys that carried the nsed-ii]) 
blood of the country into that great 
vein, the Rhine. 

Down these we went, beating atid 
brushing, forcing our way through 
the thick o<<ppice of the sides, and 
t ram pli ng t housands of purple autumn 
crocusses in the rich moist bottoms ; 
swishing through the raiik-smolliug 
beds of monkshood ; and shoiiting 
nothing— seeing nothing to shoot. 

At length, reaching u thick i>aich 
of stunted beech, lying on tlio slope 
of one of the little •\alley8, it was* 
determined to beat it out sccimdum 
artem. The mass of men w ent into 
the little valley below, and I was 
left at the post of lionour * a-top.’ 
After a few' minutes’ shofiting, yell- 
ing, and clapping in the distance, 
out bounced a w hacking brown fox, 
and carrying his brush gallantly, he 
made a straight line across coiuitry. 

I gave spasmodically a view halloo, 
in a manner that 1 ilatti*rcd myself 
would have done credit to the oldest 
‘ cover-lurker’ in Leicestershire; and 
fancying at the same time that 1 hod 
given these T^Jutonic yokels a lesson 
in venerie which would open their 
eyes a little. To my astonishment, 
up they came, with haggard faces 
and hurried steps, asking all manner 
of insane questions at once : * Had 
I shot myself? — had 1 gone mad?— 
bad I seen a wolf, a bear, a boai^ or 
the devil himself? — was I much 
hurt? — where was ho gone? — and 
what, in the * name of the hangman/ 
was he?' Naturally taken rather 
aback by all this, 1 explained, with 
due humility, that I ^d view'ed a 


fo.x, and liad greeted him after the 
manner of my cimntry. Like most 
men who are, or suppose themselves 
to be, iu advance oi their ago and 
l>ositiou, I was disbelieved and 
mildly sneered at. It was strongly 
hinted that a proletaire like my self 
was positively alarmc<tl at the eou- 
soquonccs of finding himself face to 
face with an animal which (os was 
well known) w'aa reserved by the 
haughty nobles of Britain for their 
ex4‘lu8ive hunting and eating: and 
at last, utterly ahashi'd by the tor- 
rent of words, I entreaUHi them to 
return to their stiitions. and give me 
another ehauco of rclrioving ray 
character, devoutly hoping, and in- 
deed ex|>ecting, tliat if there wore 
another fox in the cover, ho W'ould 
have the good sense to take a hint 
from the noise we had been making, 
and quietly double back oa tho 
beaters. Ilow'cver, fortune was 
against me, and scarcely had tho 
* tr(‘il>ers’ recommenced their yell- 
ings, whiMi out bounced another 
‘ Aeineke,* not twenty yards from 
me, and for the first, and 1 hope for 
the last time in ray life, 1 felt my 
‘ brow burning with tho brand’ of 
‘Vulpicide.’ irowevcr, whim in 
Turkey, do as the Turkeys do (they 
' W4>uld havt) done so under tho cir- 
ciirastauees, doubtless) ; and raising 
a foe hi 0 wdioo-hoop, I soon had tho 
whole line round me again, wonder- 
ing at my good luck, and condoling 
w'lth me over th(» supposed iiorvous- 
pess which had deprived mo of tlio 
glory of shooting tw o foxes in ono 
day. 

They ^re certainly right. Jwixes 
must bo killed somehow, and hunt- 
ing iu that country is perfectly out 
of tho question; but still one did 
not like the idea of the thing. 

Our next ‘ noble game,’ as we w’ont 
dow n tlic wooded side of the ravine, 
were two or three wretched squir- 
rels, whicli were knocked off tho 
brapehes and bagged in triumph; 
not by me, I am happy to say ; nut 
at la.st, seeing the way the gome was 
going, I got rcsigneci, and made up 
my mind to shoot everything I came 
across, from a tom-tit to a tinker’s 
donkoy. 

1 really had liad no idea of tho 
existence of such beautiful forest 
scenery in Germany os that in which 
we soon found ourselves, so different 
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from the weariaomc pine forests, 
witli tlie gi'ound covered n itli the 
dead brown needle leaves, and tho 
trees standinj^ so closely together, 
and HO like each other, that one can- 
not see twenty yards on any side, 
or find tlie ^way back when the 
beaten path *18 left for the same 
distance. Here the beech -woods 
were perfect; the emerald ^eeii 
mossy turf, relieved in patches by 
tho rich brown * m(iSs-tlowcrs,* if 
one may call them so ; ith the jiure 
cold frrevn jilterinj^ thr<>ii/;h 

the danein" leaves, made me think 
more of Shaksneare and.Siielley than 
of Hchiller and Heine. 


augured badly for the safety of my 
legs. One (ran tell in a moraent 
from tho ivay a man liandies Lis 
gun or his bdliard-cue, whether he 
knows how to use thorn or not. I 
called to him to know if there was 
anything the matter. ‘Not yet; 
but Hans Somebody liad seen 
or heard a boar somewhere about 
here, last n inter, and it wa.s possible 

’ What was jiossiblc 1 never 

beard, for at the Banie moment, out 
bounced a line roe from the b'Hfy 
screen before us, and took the dru e 
at a bound. Hv nervous friend ex- 

E loded — I can hardly say fired — 
oth barrels at tho same moment. 


Outburst the singing mania again, 
and every man roared at the (op of 
his voice, — 

Sind niiHro niatton 
Voiri Sonncn-glaii/ (jrhit/.t. 

Ho logen wir uns nuxlcr 

"VVo (ViNchcM Wasscr M[>rjtzt, 

Wo Zephyrs Bariftos lUasen 
Der Sonne (llanz hosiegt, 

Dft sehJiirt man auf <len) Kasuii 
Mil Anmuth eingoN^icgt ! 

But the outburst '^^as of shorter 
duration than usual ; everybody u as 
getting rather tired, o/tA ue wore 
gradually getting nearer the groat 
objoet of tlie day, — tho covers iu| 
which we expoclod to find roo-deer.^ 
Already oiu’ iiad been ri'portod at a 
vast distance b}-- some of the ]>arty, 
—feeding, and, imlced, evidently 
moving. But Ijaving boon stalkinl 
with vast circuiusjiect u>n andtrnubh', 
and after niueli scnitching, and 
creeping, and swearing, tho sup- 
posed roc turned out to be an 
artistically-disposed scareerow, and 
the ambitious yag«T returm^d, per- 
epiring and blasphemous. Nothing 
daunted by our companion’s failiin*, 
we pressed on to the thickest part of 
the oecch-wood, and were soon dis- 
posed in a row down the centre drive, 
in regular battue fashion. I found 
myself with only one man in sight, 
on my right hand, a thiek screen of 
birch coppice before me, and the 
slaty beci of a winter stream, now 
dry as an oven, on my left. Hap- 
pening to look toivards my right- 
nand neighbour, it seemed that 
something was going wrong. I did 
not like his looks ; lie handled Ids 
piece like a crow-keeper ; be had a 
nalf-unhanpy, half-determined way 
of flourislimg his gun about, that 


and the roe (Tashed, nppaivntly un- 
hurt, through the underwood; but 
at the same instant, from tho 
thicket before u.s. there arose a yell, 
followed by such a hurst of unearthly 
bowlings and lamcntings, tliat I 
fancied at the moment that tlu» roe 
was an * alte llexe,’ and tliat she //rrd 
been hit. A\ e n'lnained pallid at 
oiir posts, and in a few moments the 
beaters approached, bearing one of 
their companions, wlio exclaimed 
that ‘it was all out with him/ 
and lamented lieiiig cut off in 
his youth (he was not much more 
.than si\t\) most piteously. On ex- 
'amiiiution, 1iovcv«t. itanpcarc'd that 
the extent of tlu' niiscliief w’as tin* 
r(*eeii)t of a good-sized buck-suot 
just below the knee ; and by the aid 
of a jiocicet-handkerchief and a 
liberal applii;atiun of that true ‘ poor 
man’s plaster.’ ‘ .small change^* ho 
wixB soon ns livel}' as ever. 

Instead of being at all abashed at 
his clumsiness, my friend seemed 
rather elated at having hit some- 
thing, and glorified himself over the 
marvellous sluxiting powers of his 
gingerbread pop-gun. Happening 
to glance my eye tuward.s him aft^r 
th(* beaters had returned to their 
posts, 1 saw, to my intense horror, 
that he was loading wdth ball, in 
order to ensure ‘ a kill’ at hi.s next 
chance. Horrified, as T said before, 
I entreated bim to desLst ; but he 
only grinned, and continued Jiam- 
mering. b'lesh and blood couJd 
stand no more, and pointing my gun 
at him, I swore by ‘ all the powers,’ 
that if he did not get out of sight 
and shot round the corner, I should 
feel obliged to give him su<'h a dose 
of ‘ No. 6’ as would spoil his shoot- 
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ing for that day at least. Evidently 
fooling the force of 1113' arguments, 
ho obeyed with alacrity, and iefl me 
in peace. 

Our little discussion had a])pa- 
rently been ht^ard and appreciated 
by the beasts of the forest. 1 stCKMi 
under my tree, Htniining m3' ears to 
catch the warning crack of a rotten 
stick, or the light rustling patter of 
roe or Iiaro over the dry leaves, but 
nothing came ; and Icjiuing against 
i' . 1 tried to analyze tlic whispering, 

(rmuring, and rustling mass of 
i^xiTid, now near now distant, that 
lillecl the air, and rose and foil 
on the whisperings uf the evening 
bn'»‘Z4’ The ‘ too-too'tooral-do’ of 
ilie wood-pigeon and tlie aainine 
langlib-r of the w*ood-p<'cker were 
old irii-nds. The little brown mice 
8*‘uttled about, under and over the 
falh'n beech leaves, cheeping and 
squeeling. The luards on the bits 
of IimI slate in the^ dry b>rr<'nt bed, 
ehjrriipjv\l their appn^cialiun of the 
ivarn.th of the setting suji on their 
plump little fitomoelis ; and acixm 
(he path, on the smooth stem of a 
ymnig lx»<N*h, a select party of grass- 
hoppers, • bright green and scfirlet 
ackets, *0 scraping away most 
M'rseV' ”i«\g|e, apparently for the 
amieu'ie -jf a gigantic beetle with 
ed antcnhcc, wlio stood 
>1 downward, before them, either 
• j '0'.> the roiiocrl, or meditating 
whi(*h o| porrorrner.s would make 
the bevst senper. A patr of great 
browMi horneU, an iD<*n and a lialf 
long, wheeling round my hca^l, 
broke in u{H>n my reverie, ami 
warned me oH’ Taking tlio hint, 
I was just turning to move to an- 
other trtv, when a slight rustling 
made me give a glance bnvarcU the 
^hiek beech screen on the opyiosito 
eide of the path, and 1 found myself 
' ■ice to face ^ ith a roebuck juat 
drawing back to make his spring 
4eross the ride. I do not know 
which was the most astonished ; but 
le hesitated for a moment, and that 


moment w'as his undoing. The shot 
stnujk him like a ball in the fore- 
head and tumbled him head over 
heels backwards into the cover, stono 
dead. 

1 hod hardly reloaded when M- 
otlicr roe lK>iiuded across the ravine 
to my le!l, not quick enough how- 
ever to cscap tJie intents of both 
barrels, which 8tru<‘k her in tho 
head and side, and killed her as in- 
Bbintlv as her partner. 

A tew miuntea after the drivers 
camo straggling up, hot and tired, 
and our little party being got 
together, and a few jokes ex- 
changed in good fellowship with 
our bullet-driving friend, we were 
all only too glad to troop olT, 
following our lengthening shadows 
towards our airy lircuik fast parlour 
under the Hat-topped apple-troe. 

We had a bur snow of game con- 
sidering all things. Eight or ten 
bnice of partridge, half a dozen 
squirrels, one fox, three roe, black- 
birds and tlinishes iunuinerablc, a 
Icoali or two of hares, ajid a lieater 
winged, but not bagged. All tlio 
game excepting the roe, W'hich 
were taken by the forc8t<n*s, waa 
sold by n sfiecics of auction, like the 
fish on Hastings beach. A glass 
or two of* wine wmt round, and as 
tho last rays of the setting sun were 

E M*riug over tho purjile peaks of tho 
ifol our merry jiarty broke up, 
scattering in little companies of twos 
and threes towards their homes. 
The light smoke of their pipes 
litreaming steailily up in the calm 
evening nir, and the chorusses of 
their songs coining faintly towards 
us long alter the singers mui faded 
in tho darkness. Over the broad- 
backed Btubbit's my fat friend and 
my-sclf tnjdg(*d homewards in tho 
bnght mo^ui-ljgbt, as tired, gentle 
reader, as you must bo by this time, 
but with rloubtless more agreoablo 
impressions than y^ou are likely to 
have of our day’s shooting in Ger- 
many. 
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THE TOAD’S CUESE. 


^KE following story fell into my 
A hands on the death of a yoiin^ 
German friend. He was an inte- 
restinpf youth — full of all wild Ger- 
man faiMnes, blending together the 
known ns well as the unknown ])he- 
noniena of mesmerism, and forming 
a w hole of physieal supernatiii-alism, 
so to speaK, which would reejuire 
large faith to refer back to any ad- 
miHsiblc proofs of magnetic inlluenee. 
When I asked him the meaning oi' 
the adventure w hich he named the 
‘ Toad’s t/urso,' and w liieh 1 hnvt‘ 
translated in spite of its im proba- 
bility and deleetivo keeping, he 
shrugged Ins shoulders, saving. 

‘ Fate or mesmerism I transmigra- 
tion, if you will, or witeherafi !’ 
Theti, Avlieii more closely pressed, 
he added, ‘ JVly good friend. 1 write 
tales, not dictionaries ; if the public 
cannot understand my meaning, I 
will not <^ondc8ceud to glossaries or 
paraphrases.’ 

So the affair ended. I ean add 
nothing, ns Iranslator, to the oracu- 
lar hrevify of Ihe author. The tale 
may be one of mesmerism, or of 
mere Hujierstitioiis fancy j it may he 
explained by the higher pheiioimuia 
of ehiirv'oyanee, or he sent into 
the reee.sBos of faded fables. I know 
nothing more than what I now 
give to the reader, who must inter- 
pret, according to his own mental 
state, a tale which nught liave been 
written by a maciniaii eijually with 
a scholar. 

# >» « H> 

The toad ha<l got as far as tlic 
drawing-riKmi do<ir, where it hid in 
the white shoejiskiu mat, like a 
* brown russet' in the snow. 31 nil’, 
the poodle, and Tiny, the spaniel, 
were as nothing to it; tliey might 
have been iminted ti^ys from AN'ur- 
temberg, and tlieir barks nothing 
better fliau the prodiii’t of leather 
and acoustics, for ail the elfoet they 
bad on that speckled philosopher. 
Silenee and immovability were the 
toad’s vital characteristics, aiul ea n i ne 
patriotism was weak against reptilian 
invasion. It sat and gi’avcly nuni- 
nated, while the dogs pi’aneod and 
growled till they fairly panted: a 
pliilosophic indifference wliieh a few 
of dur popular leaders might mutate 
with aavautage. 


This was not an ordinary beast : 
it was larger than common, and 
had a more witched and wicked 
look, and its colours were brighter, 
and its jewelled eyes more fiery. 
It seemed to have come from 
a foreign land, and to be some- 
tiling different to, and more myste- 
rious than, the ordinary brown 
toads of a European garden. A 
row' of burning spots round iui 
throat looked like living carbuncles, 
and the splashes of colour on its 
broad bacK seemed every one a 
glancing gem ; its fiat head bore a 
crescent -like grow th, many-coloured, 
which gave a singular and weird 
expression to the reptile face be- 
neath ; w'liile the restless eyes, 
sparkling with all tlie glory of great 
diamonds, had tlie powder of load- 
stone** in tlieir magical fascination. 
Tt might have been a toad from 
fairy-land, an ellin sport, a w icked 
gnome, a. w izard long transformed ; 
it might have l)eoii a creature of the 
niystevios of India, a waiter at the 
door of a Peruvian temple, a dweller 
in the eincrnld mini's, or the guar- 
dian of th(' central fire ; it might 
have been tin' di nizi’n of all mystic 
plai'es, ainl the product of all super- 
natural power rather than the 
eommun lug iirown toad of common 
weeds and grass. It w'ould have 
made the staple of a hundred tales 
by Tieek, bile Fouqiie and Hoff- 
mann would have expanded it into 
something more wonderful than 
Faust’s grim dog. !Not the most 
jivosaie Ikirsch who ever w ore blue 
spectacles . and insulted thePliilister, 
would have overlooked its marvel- 
lousiiess ; not the most materialistic 
])rofe8sor w uuld have dared to prag- 
matize its iiiystie wonders. Even 
the very dogs wore afraid of it, and 
barked as much from superstition as 
from rage. 

Dow n came the young master, son 
and heir of the liobse, casting about 
as usual for something whereon he 
might expend that superfluous 
eiifrgy which was liis own misery 
and ihe tonnent of every one about 
him. He had more than once nearly 
broken his mother’s heart with grief 
and vexation at his evil ways, and 
tw ice had roused the whole village 
into a combined conspirai'j against 
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liifl freedom. The liwid bailiff had 
threatened him with a doggintr if 
ever he caught him in hb orchard 
again, and the schoolmaster had 
publicly expelled him from liis school 
as too dangerous and too turbulent 
to be suflered there. He had killed 
countless eats and dogs, lamed in- 
numerable horses, spoiled multitudes 
of cows with untimely milking, 
driven the village bull mad with 
teasing, and created a dearth among 
the barn-door population which 
threatened to leave the country des- 
titute of eggs and [wultry for a 
chicken generation : he w^as the tor- 
ment of the neighbourhood — the 
great public grievance of It riiiidorf. 

Yot ITonico Sommcrling was not 
wholly evil. As there is a bright 
lining to every cloud, so is there a 
•virtuous side to every character. 
Unmitigated black may do very well 
for preaeliers and moralists ; it 
heightens the picture, and produces 
good effects. Hut the moralist 
knows that every hearl eontuins a 
germ of good, Inch, under judici- 
ous management, may spring up 
aud boar a rich harvest. Horace 
JSommerling, sane, was a frank, 
loving, brave, young hero; Horace 
Sommerliug, insane, was neither 
more nor less l^n a little devil, for 
whom earth loo narrow and 
human life too tame. The four 
quarters of the globe could nut show 
a truer specimen of a human fiend 
than that strong, bright, blue-eyed 
Saxon lad when his blood was up ; 
no court held anything more |m>-* 
lished, no convent anything more 
meek and loving, than the same 
Saxon lad when his blood was 
‘ down.’ But the mischief vrta*, 
these intervals of quiet w'cre so rare! 
His calmness was of the most fragile 
materials ; it did not last the life of 
an ephemoris. A vapour- wreath, a 
puff of smoke, a mere glance of the 
eye, and the whole fabric of Horace’s 
virtue fell to the groimd, while a 
very tempest of passion swept by. 
You were always on the edge of a 
volcano with him ; never safe, never 
satisfied that the cloudless sky would 
last even so long as the shadow on 
the hill top. Passionate tern, furi- 
ous exclamations, the writhinm) of a 
madman, the anger of a wilcf beast 
— these were his natural instincts 
and constant expressions if but a 


feather blow the wrong way for his 
wishes. The family doctor — was 
an hydropithist — said it was disease. 
So it might have l>een. Heaven 
only knows where disease bt^gius 
and where health ends in any human 
being ; but the clear skin and bright 
eye. the bn^ad elujst and strong 
limbs, showed no outward evidence, 
at all events. However, the dogma 
comforted the mother ; w'ho t hus took 
i>art of the cniise thereof to lierself. 
lie had no other fault of magnitude, 
be it noted ; but unhappily this 
one of unrestrained temper piwed 
more than HulUcieut for the total 
dcstnictioii both of his ])eace and 
his virtue. 

The dogs w^ere making a deafen- 
ing uproar w hen Horace ruslied tu- 
muli uously into the liall. 

* Down. Miiil’l quiet, Tiny ! have 
doms you beasts I will you be still, 
then, you devils P* and the yoTing 
master administered a kick right 
and l(*fl, wJiieh sent the brutes yelp- 
ing to iiis heel; but they snarled 
plaintively still ; only they knew 
him too W(‘ll to venture on any overt 
act of disobedience. 

At first tlieboy could not discover 
the caus(‘ of all this uproar, and the 
dogs came in fur a sect>nd beating 
for having started a false s(jent . At 
last, 8(‘nrehing through the long 
fibres of tlie mat, he uiienrtlied the 
old toad, as ho held his solitary 
court like a w ieked gnome undergo- 
ing transformation and keeping out 
of the way of recognition. Horace 
saw that the beast had very bright 
eves, and a human expression in 
them.* and that its skin was mot- 
tled in a peculiar manner, more rain- 
bow-like than anything else, with so 
many colours and all so vivid 1 And 
then the glowing eyes! howr they 
flamed and stared! and the burning 
crest — how it apjpeared to change in 
the changing tight, and to fairly 
breathe and paqiitate wdth life ! 
And how large the brute was, sceiii- 
'ing to grow bigger and bigger as ho 
looked, its colours coming out in 
tenfold distinctness, and its eyes 
getting more of a fiendish, Ihoi^lx 
still a liumau, stare in them, llie 
young head elaborated all this, and 
the young heart began to b^t very 
fast ; for fairies ore ugly things to 
deal with, revenging themselves how 
and when you least expect, and 
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coming down upon you in all manner 
of forms and faMiions of tomptatiou 
to do evil. However, the boy uas 
no cowaAl, even in the presence of 
what might be*— of w hat was, in the 
eager inductions of cliildhood~an 
ciK'hanted toad. 

‘ lliah ! shu ! get out !* cried Ho- 
race, shaking his fists at the toad. 

The toad looked sedat^dy into his 
face, and despised his fists. It must 
be confessed that the brute looked 
at this moment terribly unlike a 
flesh and blood beast. 

Honmo attacked the sbeejiskin on 
this. ITc tore up the mat, and shook 
it roughly. The toad eanie out of it 
at a morvclhnis pace ; sj)rawling 
with all four legs ilying like tlie 
8])rung cords of a U'lit ; its colours 
bright and angry ; and Bwclling a 
little, its eyes grow larger, and a 
peculiar expression gathered in 
them, defiant and threatening, w hile 
it opened and shut its mouth in a 
queer way ; withou t spi tting though . 

* Get out I* cried Horace, kicking 
it with his foot. 

The toad made a short sprawl for- 
ward, hut showed no further sign of 
voluntary progression. 

‘8hu! BshI Bsh!’ cried Horace, 
again tryinp the i>ower of nicchaui- 
eal propulsion. -• 

The toad swelled visibly, but did 
not stir a step beyond wliat it was 
compelled to do by the laws of d}'- 
nnmics. 

•JEerc, Muff! here. Tiny! t<'ar 
liim, boys! tear him!’ sliouted the 
boy, hounding on the lapdogs with 
voice and hand, for his whole soul 
was roused now by the brute’s oppt)- 
Bition, and his worst nature was 
ranmaut in heart and eye. 

Tiie dogs seenieil terribly afraid 
of coming to too close quarters, oven 
at their young master’s orders; tliey 
ran at the toad, and made snaps at 
it in the air, and Bnificd at it suspi- 
ciously, running back on their hind 
legs like ])uppy lions, and making 
great believe to pounce upon it su(l- 
d(*nly, and to destroy it without ho|>c 
when they pranced forward again ; 
but yet they did not touch it, after 
the manner of those demoralized 
creatures, parlour dogs, who seem 
to borrow men’s Wees while learning 
their ways, and to lose their courage 
while perfcf'ting their education. 

Horace w as violently excited : he 


kicked the toad all the way before 
liirii, and no gentle kicks either, and 
finally accomplished its expulsion 
from the fiall ; but it sat on the door- 
step obstinately, and looked grim 
and sullen. 

Forcing it — all the while reluctant 
to move — the boy got the beast to 
the hedge by the Tow wall and the 
heap of rubble stones ; and then the 
toad, OB if feeling in its own domi- 
nions, turned round and looked at 
him. Such a look ! If ever revenge 
were writti'n in living linea, it was 
written then in that look of the tor- 
mented reptile. It swelled to thrice 
its size ; its angry eyes glared as if 
lit uj) by an internal fire ; its bloated 
skin seiimed to quiver w ith rage, and 
every faintest sp(‘ckle grow out in 
large briglit ecdonrs timt looked like 
livid plague-spots on the skin ; th<lpl 
crimson necklace round its throat 
glowed like llaming blood ; tho 
crescent on its head expanded, 
heaved, and ]>nlpitated — tho deep 

a )le and tho seething scarlet 
ling like prismatic rays. Horace 
fairly quailed. The toad sprang to- 
wards him, spitting and swelling like 
ail incanijit<* devil determined on his 
destrnehon. The boy thought of 
all the old superstitioii.'i he had ever 
heard eonuected mth toads — elves, 
eobholds, gnome* nixies, rushed 
througli his brain with a bewilder- 
ing ]) 0 wcr ; and, believing he had 
roused a spirit he could not lay, he 
turned to rurt for liis very life. 

Hut the toad was (piicker than he. 
‘"With* one huge bound it leaped 
ngainst him, hissing and spitting, apd 
coiering him w ith its foam. 

Horace shook it ofl', trembling 
from head to foot. Some of the 
slime fell on his flesh, and seemed 
to blister him to the bone. 

Again the toad sprang up against 
liim ; again the terribfe revulsion 
sickcnofl the boy to his heart ; w'heii 
in mingled rage and terror he caught 
up one of tho ia^st stones on tJic 
waste heap, and thing it with all Ills 
strength at the beast. With good 
aim and good eflect. Mutilated and 
dyings the witched fiend lay con- 
quered at his feet. But never sboidd 
he forgot that dying look ! All that 
spite and venom could print into 
an unspoken ciurse was stamped 
there as legibly as in so many words 
of letter-press. Every evd wish 
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Lunj? like a noxious vapour nmtid 
tliiit cruahod bead ; every biijL'btiu^ 
curse jfleamed like ^rrave-yard li^^hta 
in those baleful eyes; the sbiiuod 
froth about that ^apin^ mouth \V218 
the sacred blood of life which called 
aloud to heaven for revcn^ye; and 
younjj lloraoo stood and looked witii 
ail the feelings of a Cain about his 
heart. For is not the wilful destruc- 
tion of even the lowest form of life, 
murder? — murder in spirit and 
essence, if not in its Ici^al results, — 
for crime is not to be measured 
by its results so much as by its 
Bpirit ; and the unpremeditated 
homicide may not bo m intriuHically 
evil as wilful cruelty to a dumb 
beast. This is a truth worth think- 
ing of. 

^ Struck vrith this ^‘ilection, dimly 
jjkade out as it wiis in lua mincl, 
ilc»race U)ok the toiid in his hand ; 
Jiopin^% like a child, t(» re.store by 
penitence the mischief h<* had done 
by passion. Hut when, believinn^ it 
dead, he caressed it gently and with- 
out any of his former teeling of re- 
pugnance, it opened its gla/.ing eyes, 
and the lilm was w ithdrawn for the 
same mtenat* expression of hatred 
and malignity to blu/.e (Hit again — 
for tJie same dying curse to be re- 
corded — the samijiimuto imprecation 
— the some invocation for divine 
vengeance on this sin ; and tlien ime 
last burst of burning slime filled the 
boy’s naked palm: the r<jw of burning 
spots turned pale, and'the orescent 
on the head shrank inwards, lie ^ 
bold only a dead thing there — the * 
fiucred spirit of life liad gone, and 
be had been tlic destroyer. 

He flung the j>oor beast beneath 
the laurel hedge, Imstily and shud- 
deringly, and then wont slowly to 
the liouse, A strange oppre.-i 8 ion 
was at his heart, and a stranger con- 
muousness Aill, that he had com- 
mitted an irredeemable sin — one for 
which no rejH*iitaneo could atone. 
And for days and montlis that toad’s 
last look liaunted the boy — sleeping 
or waking, it was the same thing ; 
be saw nothing else, dreamt of no- 
thing else, feared nothing* else. 
Had it been a verv hydra in its 
death, it could not bare multiplied 
more horrid shapes to be his dread 
and bane, Under every form, lurk- 
ing behind every bush, and peering 
out from the long grass — shapbg 


itself from the ohmds and dim 
mists of eai’ly moming-^ita trace 
left in the sand, and its trail traoked 
over the moss — its eyes repeated in 
the sparkling dew, and every jewel 
fashioning out its burning s(K)ts — in 
all nature and in idl thought that 
one fearful form w as sot, as wdtli a 
magic baud that nothing could ua* 

CIOKI). 

This impre.saiou lasted for a long 
time ; and, together w ith the growtK 
and eonsolidafion of his reasoning 
jmwers, produced a uotalde efloOT 
on the boy. But linuUy the moral 
eflbet died away, and young lloraoo 
Sommerling— brave, beaut iful, be- 
loved Horace — had (juite forg<dten 
nil about the ilendisli toad, its death 
and Ilia remorse ; though every now 
and then, after some furious pa- 
roxysm of jiassioii, a kind of vague, 
dim picture would arise before him, 
w'hor(‘iu all that lie could make out 
was the undelluod sense of sin and 
(ho blurred mennory (tf repcutanceu 

The room was crowded with every 
splendour of commen’e, every luxury 
of art : heavy folds of richest stiimi 
hung lieforo windows darkened with 
trailing flowers ofc.uiuisito pcrlurao; 
costly vases, lillod wdth exotics of 
such eoltiur and odour as one might 
believe existed only in Paradise, 
made the air within twin sister to 
that without; while small bright 
birds, no bigger than evening moths, 
flew^ from this to that, stirring the 
Ieav (‘8 witli their jewelled wings, and 
shaking the flower-eups as they 
rested within them, in a very deli- 
rium of delight. Glancing waters 
plashed into their marble basins, 
with a sw^eet melody that brought 
to one’s mind every Jovoly image of 
fresh country pleasures, and tiny 
fish of ruddy gold and pearly wliito 
llitt(»d through the walers like gema 
instinct with life. The air was 
heavy, dark, and musical — flowers, 
and flower-like birds, silver waters, 
luxury, and art, all combining to 
form a home fit for hour! or for peri 
w'ho sought by knowledge df every 
secret of nature to forget her baniah- 
ment from heaven. A home flt for 
houri or for peri, and inhabited by 
whom ? 

Lying on a couch, covered with 
crimson drapery, gold-atarred, a 
young girl, toying with a parrot, 
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completed the picture of that inte- 
rior. Her black hair hunff down 
below licr naist in silken bands 
without curl or braid, and lay far 
and wide oyer the neck and arms 
which a strange fashion of dress left 
bare. Her robes — they could not 
be called by any modem nanuv — 
were of heavy silk, made stiff with 
gold, embroidery, and jewels ; her 
naked feet were thrust into tiny 
Turkish slippers set thick with 
golden braid and sanded over with 
small seed pearls ; and breast and 
arms glittered with hands and 
bra(udet 8 of ev(Ty known gem on 
earth, that gave a mystic kind of 
:fln 8 hing light about her. A large 
fan of pea(;ock foatliers hung from 
her wrist, and soft skins of boasts, 
and mgs of feathers fnnn every 
painted bird tiuit flies, kept her 
small feel from the marble of the 
floor. Kound h<‘r brow Mas set a 
crescent formed of opal stones, and 
a liny band of une\it earbuneles 
elasped her throat. Her skin was 
dark, a clear pale broivn. anti her 
eyes wen* large, and blaek ns the 
Sky of night. She lay in tin* gloom, 
her person slindovted by eurtains, 
and tall acneias set in a fort'st-like 
profusion art»und her ; but the wil- 
derness of gems that stnddt'd robe 
and tlesli, and the strange radiance 
in those lustrous orbs, ga\c a gloiy 
to her place in that darkened room 
which remimlt'd one of enchantment 
rather than of artistic arrangement, 
and which seemed to beh»ng in no- 
thing to real lit'e. True, her eyes 
liad a depth of cvpression and a 
strange raaianct' — but of lu)w fearful 
a character ! True, t hey v\ ere largo 
and lustrous, and their lashes hung 
like curtains before ebon lamps ; 
but their beauty gave as nim-li pain 
ns pleasure, from the malignity that 
lay beneath. Like the eves of ser- 
pents or of tempting fiends — like the 
eyes of one dreaming of murder 
and meditating treachery — they 
Btnick awe to the heart of those 
who looked— like a shrouded form 
at night, Mhose burning hand is oii 
your throat. ^Jliey might be large 
and lustrous enough, but the blight 
and the scorn behind, tlie poison in 
the jewel, revealed a soul capable 
of every crime beneath the sun, 
while exerting a power of fascination 
which the strongest could not witli- 
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stand. And yet how beautiful she 
was! A beauty gained one knew 
not how, and lodged one know not 
where. It was not in those silken 
bands of raven hair, not in that low 
dark brow with the opal crescent 
glowing above, nor yet in the 
witched eye beneath ; it was not in 
the small lips, so perfect in their 
arch, but so scornful in their lines ; 
nor in the thin nostril, dilated and 
fpiivering ; it Mas not in this nor in 
tliat, but in a kind of mysterious 
attraction that lured you on to love 
Mhat you Mould voluntarily have 
hated — that dragged you to your 
ruin, you consenting Mliilc npbraid- 
ing. 

^royingMith her bird, teasing it 
till it uttered shrill cries of anger 
painful in its intensity and imp^H 
ten(*e, the girl’s face grow darker 
its nifdignant flush, yet more lovely, 
till 11 seemed transformed to 
something supernatural. A small 
spaniel of rare breed barked in con- 
eert M ilh the erics of the maddened . 
bird, M’hile the girl’s voice mingled ^ 
Mifli the discord in a wild, neird 
music, uttering words in a foreign 
tongue that sei'incd to lash the crea- 
tures round her into fury, and 
sounding more like tlie scream of 
some uneartlily * being than the 
voice of a young and beautiful 
M'oinnn. 

It M as a striking scene allogether: 
the orientalism of the surroundings, 
the foreign fvpe and fashion of the 
, girl, the shrill noises, heavy odours, 
and crowding birds, making up a 
mIioIc that had but little of prosaic 
European life in it. 

The door opened, and a 5’'oimg 
man, with the clear blue eye, fair 
clustering curls, and strong-built 
frame of a Saxon, entered the rix)m. 
Ho was deadly pale, yet manly 
too in his agitation, f^r all that a 
slight dasli of something that was 
almost terror might be detected in 
him. 

* Ah! you have come at last,’ said 
the girl carelessly, not looking up, 
but toyiiij^ with her parrot in her 
former el tin way. 

* Isola ! have you again crossed 
my path P here, and thus I* cried the 
youth, speaking passionately though 
below his breaSi, as one checked by 
aM'c, not respect. 

Isola made no reply, excepting 
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what was contnineil in a mocking 
laugh. She bit her parrot’s wiiig 
ibauier till the bird writhed in her 
hands, and then, lifting up her 
strange eves, all alight with their 
fiendish glee, she pointed with her 
linger seornfully, crying, ‘ Poor 
fool! brave soldier! Long life to 
the valiant Saxon conquered by a 
slave !’ 

‘ And this is your reception, Isola ? 
—this irKX'kery and insult to the 
man you left dying on the deserts 
of Arabia — to the man whom you 
had sworn to love but three weeks 
brfore you deliverctl him over to nu 
ignominious death? Vou betrayed 
me while i slept — my head upon 
your knees — and then, queen of the 
mur(l(*rers you bad invited to their 
task, you swept by in triumph at 
ll^our success. You allured me hy 
your false light to the brink of the 
grave ; and hen you saw me in the 
snare, you seoficd at me for my 
folly. Where was the love you 
vowed me when I l)ought you from 
the slave-market? — where the wo- 
man's tenderne.ss you juoll’ered for 
your freedom ? — where the truth of 
a soul ‘ which knew no d(*eeption/ 
as you swore in tlie tent by the rose- 
gardens of Dainaseus, when you 
hung on arm and bii<le me rest 
in seeiirity on your faith? Yet in a 
few^ hours not yet run into weeks, 
you could plot HO foul a sin against 
y<mr benefactor and your masU*r! 
Isola! Jiola! is it a wtTinan's heart 
that does indeed beat within that 
woman’s form : or docs not rather a 
witched life animate a beauty a.s 
unearthly as your cruelty is inhu- 
man ’r Ilf ou bade me go with you 
to your country ; there, among the 
groves and lields of Cjishmere, you 
}»roniis<‘d me B(*curity, love, and hap- 
piness ; yonotfen'd UK* a home such 
jis angels gife us in our dreams ’ 

‘And 1 took you to my home, 
IToraci* Sommerl in g,’ screamed Isola, 
With shrill laui^hter. ‘ Was it my 
fault if Its roughness displeased the 
pale- faced Sybarite? — was 1 to blame 
if Europt'au courage sank before the 
Arab’s scimitar ? Koughness % Itich 
suited me hung heavy on those deli- 
cate limbs of thine, and ilasliing 
steel wnich would have but roused 
my blowl made thine quail. Who 
was to blame for this P I, who mea- 
sured thee by too high a standard, 


or thou, who hadat paraded thyself 
before mo in false colours 'wnieh 
would not bear the sunlight of trial, 
Horace?' And again she laughed 
till the room re-eeJioed with her 
voie^?. 

‘Your home, Isola! — and what 
was this ? the tent of a robber chief 
in the midst of a putliless desert— 
the home of a gipsy king w'hose do- 
minion was by murder and rapine ! 
Was this the sanetuai'y you painted 
with love’s warmest colours m that 
sunset hour of plight(*d troth F 
Shame, shame ! And now why 
have you sought me out, and pl«uu*d 
yourself in my way again ? Why 
send to me holy words of penitence 
and reeoneiliiition — such as used to 
bring me to rny mother’s knee when 
a child, and wliieh have still the 
ptmer of God’s own video in my 
heart— -and rni^et mo thus, wdieii I 
yield for tin? sake of tlnir holiness, 
not your power ? What otlier scheme 
of revenge have you against me ?— 
what liideouH plots, like swurming 
crocodiles hatching in the sim? I 
have giv(‘n you no cause of enmity, 
Isola; unlc.ss indeed love and be- 
nefaction be cause in your country. 
Tiioiigh my purcbasecl slave, I have 
been tender of you as of my own 
soul ; re.spectful, and exalting you 
to mon* than w oman’s highest pla(! 0 . 
You have returned mo insult, 
treachery, and the attempt to mur- 
der; and now’ again have thrown 
yourself in my way with words of 
^ promise on your lip, but with false- 
hood in your eye, and hatred in 
your heart.’ 

‘ llnw you done ?’ said the girl, 
looking up w'itii a contemptuous 
stare, ‘hor, by the bories of the 
Prophet ! you have fairly slaugh- 
tcreil my poor parrot !’ ^ilie passed 
her hand once or twice over the bird, 
and it fell to all appearance dead in 
her arms. ‘ I w ill write it an epi- 
taph — ‘ Dieil of Horace Sommer- 
ling’rt discourso !’ Sei*, not a feather 
moves, though 1 strike it so !' Hhc 
cast the I lira up in the air, catching 
it again with both hands, and treat- 
ing it roughly enough ; but the poor 
beast lay still’ and motionless, and 
gave no sign of life or feeling through 
It all. 

Horace walked rapidly tlirough 
the room. A sense of oppression 
, and of terror, that he eouldf neither 
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define nor ftlialic of!’, was stoaling 
over him. 11 is eja's were growing 
dark and heav^, and a strong spell 
seemed sliuttiiig up the eirelo of 
life \\ itliin liim. But he fought witli 
this A'tding, andliiiaJly heat it down, 
like one setting his foot u|)on an 
enemy. 

‘1 hav(5 Bent for you, Horace 
Sonimerling, to prove to yourself 
that you are iny slave,’ said Tsola, 
Btill keeping her eyes fixed on the 

J ^outU with the same peculiar stony 
ook. ‘ The laws of tlie East gave mt' 
into your pow er, hut a liigher law 
than these have bound you to my 
footstool instead, ^'ou are my toy, 
Horace ISommerling — my slave, my 
dog. iny horse, my beast of hiirdcn — 
you are my puppet, my doll , my worth- 
less, j)ainted,Hiily purchase, i bought 
you years ago, when y«Mi were a 
child, and w hen you committed your 
first deep sin. Vou look amMZ(‘d, 
ptartlcd, terrilied. Ha! ha! ha! 
You Franks, who arc wdso in your 
own eyes beyond all (he nations of 
the earth, to us Arabian necro- 
nianeerw are hut idiots ami d(dts of 
eominoii clav ! Come, sit here at 
my feet, amf lo(»k me in the faei*. 
Do you know' me again? — have \<»u 
ever seen nu' before? ('an you re- 
fognise me, Horace *Somni<'rHng, 
under this new form, and if 1 tell 
you that I come before you as the 
8et)urg(' of ymir sins — the retribution 
of a — iS(» ! 1 will not say the word !’ 

The strong man. tlu>hed with 
3 'outh and vigour, aho<.)k hem-ath the 
glniuM* nf that dark rw like a ehdd 
in the e\eniug Iwilighl, Faint vi- 
Bions of an unlorgiven sin iloatednp 
Iwfore him ; a iluu sen>o of <Time. 
BO deep it could nevi*r he atoned for. 
ehokea and strangh'd him; hut lu* 
could make out no line to guide him 
U> a detinite form ; it was all hut the 
hnjiy mirror of the oiudianter, Idurred 
with iiidisiinguishahle thoughts ra- 
ther than distinct with separate pic- 
tures. And yet something in J sola’s 
face seemed to n^mind him of the 
past ; as indeed it was this vague 
reeolleeliou which had first attracted 
him to her in the slave market, 
and which, addeii to a fascina- 
tion of speech and manner, that 
since he had !>oguu to think was 
more than human, had indiuN^d him 
to buy her. {Something in the ar- 
rangements of the room, tc>o, brought 


back a childish dream of mystery 
and fairyland; hiB terror also was 
ehiidifih, such as he had not felt for 
yeavA — not since — oh ! he could not 
recollect the exact moment, but ho 
knew' that once in boyhood he had 
experienced just such songations oa 
now'. Her eyes he had surely seen 
Ih fore; and her opal crescent be- 
came almost a living thing; that 
very li)«>k. fixed on him with such 
dentil ly pow er, was not felt for the 
first lime to-day; far back in tho 
memory of the past loomed out tho 
dim prototype of the present ; Lsola, 
the gipsy sUive, the wandering Arab 
<liieen. grew to he connected with 
Ins earlv ho\hood p.'iSB(*d in the still 
quiet ol lusCJeniiiin home; a mya- 
teriinia chain h»>und up fact with 
8uperstiiu»n. and tin* mnas-grown 
long ago with tho glaring now', andt 
no rllbri of reason or the will could 
break the links. 

He seated himaelf as she desired. 
He I'onld not choose hut obey her. 
Though her laughter stung him 
almost to madness — (hough her hale- ^ 
fnl «‘\es scorched np his very heart’s 
hliHul. ami her mocking fingers maclo 
him writhe as if a seraph’s fiery 
sword had struck him. yet still ho 
mn«f ('bc\ her. She hail said truly 
when she bn .^(ed that a stronger 
law' than that of nations had placed 
him in her ])ower. 

‘And you thought 1 loied you!* 
cried Isola. ( outemptuously. * Vou 
thought thaf •»nc of a nation which 
holds till' keys ofiiatuiv, and wliich 
knows the secrets of (he stars, could 
bmil herself as the slave ufa dull- 
hrained tool like you! You thought 
that knowledge could obey igno- 
rance, strength bow down to impo- 
tence, all for love of laded hair and 
]»nle blue eves! Idii^t ! when you 
paid those sbining zeehins into tho 
old Jew’s hand, you Ihllilled your 
own destiny — you did not ovi'reomo 
mine ! By ]^re-ordained decree you 
found yourself in that slave-market; 
hv pre-ordained decree was I ihero 
before you. I made you, b}' my 
magic pow cr, w ill to purebase me ; 
and then J liad you fast. Sleepiim 
or w'aking. near at hand or far ofl^ 
you have been my slave from that 
moment — ay, and for years before 
tliat moment ; for, as 1 said, you 
beeanie my serf, and I have bVen 
a]>poiuted the avenger, from the 
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Loup of youp first deep crime. Wlieii 
you were a boy you were cursed for 
8in ; behold how the curse has taken 
root!* 

She half rose from hop coiu'li, and 
beat nearer to him. She }K>ert*d 
into his eyes like a mockuif; imp 
starting from the vine-leaves; she 
msulted l»im "with reproarhefl, hall* 
earnest, half 8iK>rtive, but win ►so 
very confusion of spirit irritated the 
mao still more; she ]K)intt^ at hira 
'w ith her finger, and derided him for 
<*(>warJi('e and eflemiuaev ; she made 
his elieeks hot with shame, and 
i*hilled Jiis heart stone-cold with her 
deadly irony ; she revelled in hia 
torture, heopiiig torment on tor- 
ment. till Horace could Imw it no 
longer. JI e sbirtcd up w itli an oat li . 
and nu>cd liis arm as if to strike 
her. Jlut she put it back with a 
calm cy(‘ and a enrling lip, as one 
wlio controls a chilil. 

‘That actiim again, and your nrra 
falls withered to your side! ilai.se 
but your linger against me, and >ou 
^ stand ijaraly/.ed for ever ! 1 am but 
a clubl — a pigniy — rairy-dwarf, com- 
pared to you ; but 1 have a greater 
Kiwcr tllnn Solomon's genii ever 
leld, over every nerve and muscle 
of your frame !’ 

She rost‘ at the^ word, and stoful 
U fore him. Her tiny arms, her 
fiurj" feet, the small round shoulders 
licaving lip the mass of coal-hhiek 
hair, the slender figure — all that 
w:i8 material, so light, 90 girlish, so 
fragile I But the i‘ye of pashioii and 
roTumiind, (he lip of scorn, the atti- 
tude of delianco, the unsjxikcii sense 
of mastery — all that uas spiritual 
evidencing her pow*er — a power 
which nothing but passion mightier 
than her will t'ould elfectually with- 
stand , 

S)ie waved her hands, and again 
llora<'e Hommerling felt the sjiell 
creep over hira. A dark mist sw am 
before his eyes ; not like the mist 
of a swoon, but palpable and ]>re»ent 
like night. Ana stx>ii this mist was 
lighted up with crowds of stars, 
pale* white and enmson-red, that 
darted through the room in •thick 
confusion. Everything was fading 
from his sight, though some object# 
still rctainSi a vague outline exagge- 
rat(Ml in its proportions and tipped 
with fiery colours. Wherever he 
looked he saw this broad mass of 


prismatio light fiooding every salient 
point. The ilowers wore quivering 
tike living things under it ; the birds 
flew madly about, leaving long tracks 
of fire in the air ; the waters over 
tlic tiny fish fell into B])arkUng 
drops like sJiattered gems, and tho 
w hito marblit basins wore like 
painters' pullets, glowing with the 
richeat dyes of the raiimow. The 
girl herself stood as in a bath of tliis 
Ht range radiance. Falling on the 
btones sho W’oro, till ev4*ry separate 
jew'cl gleamed like metal in a fur* 
imcc? ; blar.ing from her eyes whieJi 
shone through the mist stealing over 
him like mighty suns that seortthod 
and hlisti-red all they lookc^d on ; 
glancing on the liair which glitbTcd 
in every tress till its briglitness 
grow Honiotliing wild and mon- 
strous; slreiiming from her Blender 
fingers ami enveloping lior W'holo 
figure likt‘ a robe, the flames of many- 
coloured light leapt uj) and about 
luT, and tranMfonnea all within 
their spluTc' as by n mnrician's 
wuud. Isola drew luT hancl softly 
over the jinrrot, and Horace saw* iho 
fire psiss swiftly over the ruffled 
feathers, nnd lingo these, too, with 
its prismatic glory. ^Vith n shriek, 
answercMl by a Jong, low cry of 
Isola, th(i bird He W' to Jier shoulder, 
w^here it sat flHp])ing its wings and 
caro.ssing her dusky check in a per- 
fect ec.stasy of enjoyment. Horace 
fidt that ho was going mnd. The 
spell fell on him fa.ster and thii;k(T. 
Ills limbs were powerless, his eyes 
wer<* closing fast ; ho knew tJiat he 
was Biiikiiig into that wibdi girl’s 
power, delivered over hopelessly to 
destruction. 

Ho struggled again-st the charm ; 
he re.solntcly willed to withsland it; 
he raised liiinHcIf by aniighty effort, 
a.s though removing a mouiitain of 
brass pressing him down ; lie cleared 
Ills eyes, and stoixl u]). The fiery 
light still touched everything within 
those walls, but loss vividly now. 
iBola s eyes took a fiercer stare, but 
more fi.ved still, and more imperious. 
»She sang a low', sweet song, and 
w nved her hands gently Wore hira. 
But the SaxoTi pride had wakened 
up; the blo^xl flowed freely bock 
through heart and brain ; the spell 
grow' weaker; the my stic light faded 
away ; all things resomod their na- 
tural forms and natural functions; 
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the youth’s ])a8sion conquered the 
youth's su]WJrHtition, and anger took 
the place of terror. A change came 
over Isola’s face as she looked at 
him, wherein disappointment, rage, 
and wonder were curit)asly bleimed 
together. She saw that her spell 
would not work and she gathered 
up the broken meshes of her 
chann in vain: tlie strong, rough 
Haxon blood had riven them all, and 
they might not be re-knit. Ami 
then she laughed her cltin laugh, 
and sank down on the cou<‘h, luix k- 
ing him for his weakness, and tiiuut- 
ing him with her power. 

The reaction in Jloracc Sommer- 
ling was strong. Prom the ntter 
prostration of nil his faculties, mo- 
mentary as it hadhecn, beiiealli her 
mysterious intluence, he turned to 
the most didiant anger against her. 
Prom love, which had jicrictratcd 
his whole being and lield liiin in her 
shadow like a slave to tin' service of 
liis god, he changed to a loathing 
disgust tliat 8])rcad itself over Iut 
like a disease. Her >oice, w'lii(‘h 
was once more beautiful than tlu‘ 
most ox<[uisile imisic to his car.-^, be- 
came now a harsh and liatcful 
Hcreani ; her eyes, which Jiad Iiceu 
the very loadstar.s of Ins soul, were 
like th(* eves of some most. hul<‘ous 
reptile* ; lierl'niry hands, w liicli iinglit 
linxc bound him in fragile ihreatls 
hclplesslN lor c\cr, were as siiords 
(liatwouiulcd.or Jlames tlialscorch<*d 
as lliey fell ; and if i»nly the tips of 
those Miiall. niiv lingers toiu-hed 
him. Ins tlesh (pn\ered ns though 
struck by » sudden leprosy. Isolahad 
lost all lier weird fascination. She 
was now but the gnisy girl who had 
betrayed and who had mocked him. 

Hut she did imt ren<l him clearly. 
If she had. she would have forborne 
any further irritation. 11 is blood 
was thoroughly roused; the lieive 
old passions were nil busy in his 
soul, and his lioyish nature of ungo- 
vernable temper had o\p('lled, for 
the jireseut, the boyisli sentiment of 
dread. 

*JIa! ha! ha! — frightened by a 
girl!’ shrieked I sola. * Paling "be- 
fore a bird, a few Eastern llowers, a 
basin full of water, and a Chinese 
fish ! — these are my ueeromnntic ad- 
juncts ; and how grauilly they have 
w'orked ! By the soul of t lie Prophet ! 
Horace Sommerling, but you arc in 


[Sq>tember» 

inith no hero ! Your clumsy Saxon 
roughness docs not hide Saxon 
bravery — ^your Prankish ignorance 
docs not excuse your Frankish cow- 
ardice. Now ask yourself, could I 
have ever loved such a one as your- 
self? AVhy, I feel as if I were an 
empress and you a child ! — you are 
80 tar beloiv me in know'ledgo and in 
power! See, you cannot do this.' 
And again she w aveil her hands, and 
produced, though weaker, tlie same 
torturing and mysterious effect on 
Horace. 

‘ Witch ! sorceress ! be still I' cried 
the youth, in agony; *you are 
maddening me ! I shall not soon con- 
trol myself I For the sake of your 
womanlinod. be still !’ 

The elfish faec gleamed with elfish 
glee.^ 

* do on, Horace ! Oh, you brave 
.soldier, finish your task ! What 
Avill you ilo u) the fairy girl if you 
iMuiiot control yourself? Beat her, 
Horace, or kill her? No! 1 will not 
bo still! Twill weave again ami 
again mv el i arm. I have you in my i 
powi'r, tool ; you are mine — you su'O 
my ^lave, .si niggle against me as you 
may : and J w ill prove it to yourself, 
and make you crawl at mv footstool, 
and lH‘g for my mercy. 1 am armed 
with supernalcval jxiivers you know 
nothing of. J can control forces of 
wJuvse V(‘ry existence you arc igno- 
rant ; 1 am your superior in know- 
ledge ami yourma.stcr innnght, and 
I imiv weM deride you when I 
boast r 

She made a nuH'king gesture as 
!-lie pp«»ke, glancing down on him 
with such a him ddeuing look of deri- 
sion and of command, that Horace, 
l rausported bey oml himself — beyond 
his manliiii‘s8 and better nature — 
raised his hand and struck her. She 
f<*ll, uttering a cry ; and her blood 
flowed over his feet. At the sight 
of that blood, all tlie youtJi s passion 
.subsided, and nothing but a cold, 
dead chill was left of the furious 
rage that had urged him to avenge 
insult by murder. Compassion, and 
the remembrance of all his former 
love; helped t(» calm him. As she 
lay there, stricken down by his 
hand, her beauty seemed to como 
out in tenfold force ; and now that 
the scoffing eye was closed, and the 
malignant smile had gone, the grace 
of outline and the perfection of fca- 
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tiire were uronderfdly ovidf'nt, even 
to one who bud studied every lino 
and ourre with passionate devotion. 

llcmorBeful, lovinij. grievini;. Ho- 
Tuce lifted the fprl the f^round, 
bathing her temples with water from 
the fountains, ehating her hands, 
showering kisses on n(»r eyelids — 
kisses mingled with bitter U^ars. Tn 
all this, how much of stninge like- 
ness to a forgotU'n deed in the 
past ! 

‘ I sola ! dear, beloved Isola ! speak 
to me one little word ! — tell me tiiat 
you still live, and forgive me for my 
sin! Is(»lal my life, iny loved idol, 
ojx'n thi^se glorious eyes on ino again, 
and roeal me from the death in which 
1 stand I Dead ! dead ! — oh. it can- 
not he that she is dead!' 

He hnitliis head heneuth the U‘m- 
pest of li/ve and sorrow' that shook 
liim to the heart, and hnried liis fnco 
in the silken mass of raven hair, 
stanehing with kisses the broad 
deeji wound in Jier forehead from 
wliieh the IiKhkI was still pouring 
fively. 

A smnll hand ]»ressed his throat; 
a Hinall lip touelied his eheek ; a soft 
voice murmured an iiie4dierent 
sound ; tlnm, with a curse that froze 
the man's blood in his veins, the 
girl’s tiny ling^TS saemed to stilfeii 
into an iron grasp, llie rose-likc* lip 
gnashed a liideous sound, and witli 
a ery like a w’ounded tiger tin' teeth 
of that voung Arab girl i losed uii 
bis cheek. 

‘ lh‘ar my murk to the grave!' 
she cried — * to the grave, w here I 
will hunt y»m! It is my curse, 
e,oward murderer, printed on you; 
and its jkmhoii, which will iu»t heal, 
shall remind you for ever of Isola 
and your donni !' 

Hhe struck him as she passed ; 
then hounded like a light ningdlnsh 
from the rooift. Her opal ereseent 
lay ghi>ered into a thousand atoms, 
and the band r>f carbunelea round her 
throat strew ed the floor like scattered 
seeds. 

Horace stood for a moment, 
paralyzed by the strangencs!^ of 
what had happiuied. Then all the 
past Hashed on him ; and the hour 
when he had committed his first 
wanton murder from panhion waa 
linked wiiJi this which had wit- 
nesMxI the same spirit, though the 
result had been ditferent. 

TOL. XLVIll. NO. CCLXZXV, 


Suddenly the drl’a voice eoundod 
again. It seemca now to come from 
the garden outside the window, and 
to die away as if she were retreating 
as she s}H>Ke. 

•Away, fool!— away I I am weary 
now, and care nothing for the chaae! 
Away to the darkest nook of earUt» 
whore, wdiou the appointed hour ha« 
come, I w'ill seek and find youl 
Hide yourself in the thickost black 
that night and sin can weave for 
you, Isola's eyes wdll pierce tJirough 
the darkness, and Isola's hand mlt 
strike through the defence ! Away, 
for your brief respite ! 1 will hunt 

my gamt* at my ow'i\ time 1’ 

The monk looked up os a shadow 
passed betwt'en him and the sun, 
clomling the book he was reeling 
with tlic outlines of n human iigiiro 
— a sight rarely seen in thoso 
di'sohite wilds of tJudma, where the 
Carinelitvs had built tlieir convent, 
find w here tin y seemed to share with 
(ho eagles and the lizards only tlio 
footholds of their burning rock. 

Miood day, fiither. ilave you no 
welcome for the w aiidcrcr K said a 

I dainlive vfue*? ; and a young boy 
melt, bareheaded, at his fec‘t. 

‘(lod’s blessing on thei*, my son ! 
Wliat (lost thou h(‘re, child, on iho 
wild rocks of tlie Carmelite con- 
vent? And how hast thou found 
thy w’ay, young and lonely as thou 
art ?’ 

^ * 1 eiimc hither, father, draw'ii by 
a ]iidd(‘ii fljiirit,’ said the boy. ‘I 
liavf? been singled out for much 
.s(»rr»)W, and 1 came here expiate 
iny sins and to forget rny grid’ iu 
holiness !’ 

'J'he monk jmssed his hand ovf!r 
the l)«>y’» bright hair. 

‘.Sins!’ lie said, rnourrifuHy, 'have 
theso been e(»mmilte(l already by 
thee, too? Ah! my non, kneel 
down arid thank (i<>d that Ihy 
chjldli*h e\il lias not ripened into 
manly ini<piity — that thou hast liiiiJt 
no bridge of erime between thy ])aHfc 
and thc3 distant future! A few 
slight pennnci'H will soon remit thy 
transgressums — a life-long misery 
may not expiate thino elder’s!’ 

Tho boy lo(>ke(J uj), and a broad 
flash of impish mwchh^f shono 
from his eyes ue ho watched the 
monk a downcest fece. He nestled 

V 
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nearer to liiin« and oiolo his hand 
careBBin^lv within the oonsocrated 
palm, and leant against him as a 
son might rest ou his father — saying, 
in a sweet, low, childish voice which 
had all the tenderness of a woman 
ia its tones— 

'Bat thou art not one of those 
guilty ones, holy father H Thou hast 
such steadfast blue eyes, so frank 
and loving— they do not seem to 
know what sin or trouble mean !’ 

Something shook the monk, and 
brought a crimson flush into his 
cheek and a glance into his eye 
that had long been driven thence. 
His hand burnt bent^ath Uic child’s 
loiifli ; yet not all with pleasure ; and 
liis heaH beat fast, and hia temples 
throbbed, till he himself was startled 
nt the long unused emotion wakened 
up. 

* My child, judge no man — least 
of all judge hastily,’ ho exclaimed. 
*I am young yet in years, but, 
alas! alas! old in suffering and in 
guilt.’ 

• And yet 1 cannot believe it, 
father,' returned the boy still more 
caressingly. ‘And thou art young, 
toof Ah! let me look into thy 
face, then, if thou art still in the 

of thy days. In niy boyish 
ignorance I fancied that e>e?*y monk 
ami priest must he venerable and 
old; it i^ill give me fresh hoiH' if I 
may look on a brother!’ 

He sprang up, ami with a quick 
gesture Hung hat'k tlu'iju'nk's eowl, 
A bright red sear burnt on llieumn’s^ 
cheek, »uid the boy’s cyo,s seuimed 
tlie scam curiously, thougli fur- 
tively. But. had the monk seen that 
malignant glance it would have re- 
vealed a secret ho litth* dreamt of 
iiow,and might, perhaps, have spiireil 
some sori*ow. 

' All ! you arc young enough to 
be my brother, then!’ he cried, kiss- 
ing hfs hand as if in ecst.icy ; * and 
1 may love you, and hang on you, 
and trust you more than if you 
were a pale old man so long since 
dead to the world of humanity that 
Lo had no more sym|>nthy with it ! 
You will let me love you, will you 
not r and his voice and oc^ut 
melted into the most winning ten- 
derness, as ho crept closer into Lis 
arms. 

Qlie monk quivered beneatli some 
mighty emotion — yet why ho could 


not himself explain. He gazed oo. 
that upturned face, and searched 
narrowly every feature; but the boy 
shook dovm a clustering mass of 
sunny hair, and sheltered himself in 
the shadow. 

‘ You will accept me in the con- 
vent, father? You will put me to 
liard work — yoke my limbs to heavy 
burdens — lay on my head stern 
penances; but you will pray for me, 
father, and with me, too, and help 
me to win Heaven by my repen- 
tance ? I will he obedient, loving, 
childlike — only let me Iw at peace, 
and under the holy roof thatshelU^rs 
you !’ 

‘ Como with me, child, I will care 
for you,’ said the monk, hurriedly. 
‘ Come ! — 1 wish to carry you to the 
superior.* 

They went up the steep together 
— i he boy toiling wearily behind. 
The mouic turned round, and satr 
lii.s faintness and his trouble. 

‘ Here, child, these arms are 
stronger than those tiny feet. Come, 
I will bo your bearer and your 
shepherd 1’ 

lie took the boy in his arms and 
bore him up th(» rock. A dark 
glance, a crimson glow, a smothered 
laugh of triumph; and then the 
childish hand wandered slowly round 
the monk’s thn^al, seeming to caress 
it gently. But passing over the .scar 
ou the theek, it lingered there ; the 
taper fingers touching it daintily. 

The lunii started. A sharp pain 
shot thremgh his w hole frame, and 
a sense of burning penetrated the 
scarred cheek. Stnnetuing, too, came 
into his heart, that made him faint 
and stagger beneath his burden, 
slender as it w'as, and oppressed him 
with a strange .sickuess. But he 
carried the hoy through the portal 
of the convent, and delivorca him 
safely to the care of the supt^rior. 

The Cannclile monks, on these 
bare Jud.Tau rocks, bad hitherto 
l>ecn notoil fur the peace and sere- 
nity of their lives. Composed of 
men who had all proved the hol- 
lowness of earthly plea.sures, and 
fled’ from the world as from a 
net of sin and wretchedness, there 
was nothing of that vague won- 
der and regret which sometimes 
sadden the convent cells of those 
who have taken the vows ivhiie 
ignorant of what they renounced. 
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But he who seemed to havo brought 
most suflenngr aud io have gained 
most peace, was the Brother Martin 
— H Oracle Somiuerl i ng. 1 1 had been 
only by hard spiritual labour though. 
IVnauce, last mg, unwearied prayer, 
daily exercise) in all tltat the natural 
man iintst loathed, hourly subjuga- 
tiou of all the passions most dear to 
him — by sui'h means as t]u\se had 
Hnra<»e JSomiiierling learned to con- 
trol his violent temper. Gaining 
intiTiial calm though (*oupled with 
external soilness — made a better but 
a melanehuly man by the discipline 
of the holy Ohnreh. 

But a ilitrerent order of things 
reigued now m the (’armelite con- 
vent. dealousies and bickerings 
ti»k tlio plaix) of the brotherly lovo 
which had formerly oxisU'd there; 
nusiuiderstandings, tale-bearings, 
iiiichaniy prevaiM from the abbot's 
('ell to Urn pallet of the meanest lay* 
i>rothiT; and the home of every 
I'hri^tiari virtue became the nest of 
every heathenish passion. The only 
one who kept fair with all parties 
was the latest comer, young Luigi 
the Sicilian, the fair-haired boy 
whom Brother Martin had brought. 
Yet somehow' he was mixed up with 
all that look place, though always ap- 
pearing to advoiitage as would-tM 
jH*ac*e-maker and universal friend.for 
all that lie w as Boinetime.s heard io 
laugh in his cell at niglit, after some 
tcrnblc outburst amqnf; the holy 
brethren. Bulyoung Luigi, the &ir, 
pale Sicilian boy. With his strange^ 
blat'k eyes and earcssing ways, 
might have broken every rule of 
that convent home without linding 
an accuser in the most rigid of the 
memliers. Every one lovcjd him to 
idolatry, and they fought amongst 
themseives for hu society w ith more 
bitt^^mctis than many men would 
fight for a beloved mistress. If lie 
smiled nb>re on Brother Joseph than 
on Father Francis, Father Francis 
was as one distraught; if Brother 
Ignat lUH could b^t a chUdish 
caress. Brother Martin ate out hi«( 
heart for jealousy. He, indeej. from 
the chastened andoontrolled holiness 
of hi.s c/inventiial life had lapsed back 
into ail the furious passions and un- 
tamed nature of the torment of Griia- 
dorf. What fiend possessed him ho 
could not divine ; but that he was 
given over bodily to be the prey and 



sport of d^ila he never doubted. 
The ateenoe of young Luigi mads 
him almoai mad-^his presence filled 
him witk terror aod agooy together; 
the touch of his gemo burnt 
like lire into his 
that hand touch 
was worse than 
than death, 
miserable ; bin 
]iMa, in tit* (Kps 
molito coaTen^'hiuI 

wiw onw MOM ^ ^ „ 

wretclwd foold M 
tla«»g of 

wiiliont tlw nolMr U» 

lo«t virtue.^ tihil Wriid boy the 

cause of thisP Mad those burning 
eyes anything to do witb the fever 
in bis blood ^that mmddiig laugh 
any connexion with the senBo of 
shame he was undergoing P Had 
those small caresses i>ower to corrode 
tiio pure gold of Christian virtue, 
and w'oa such might given to a 
mortal that he could turn away the 
holy spirit of ileavcriP Brother 
I^fartin asked himself theso ques- 
tioiiB one evening, os ho sat on tho 
rock, in the very spot where ho was 
found by laiigi.' Tho sun was sink* 
ing fast ; and as tho monk w'atched 
tho let:^hoiiing shadows, ho raur* 
xnured audibly a prayer to bo re- 
leased from earth as soon us that 
great glolie of life. 

‘ Weary of existence, my brotherP* 
said Luigi, stealing up to him. ‘And 
why P* 

A smile crossed his featun^s ds he 
spoke, twining in his boyish way 
about his knees. The monk covered 
his face. l^^uriouM in Luigi's al>scnec, 
he was miserable when in his com- 
iiany ; for then he fidt degraded, he 
knevr not why, and lost from the 
high place he once gained. 

‘ Yes, I am weary of cxistenoe, 
child, and long for death,’ rspfied 
Horace, widly. 

* But why, my brother?* pentisted 
.the l»oy.* 

* From sin, Luigi— and from sor- 
row. Tlicre is no peace for me on 
earth. I have hoen Ux} deeply 
guilty, and too hardly punished ever 
to know calm again. My passioua 
have been xny cuirse ; and 1 am now 
fulfilling my destiny, and agam de- 
livered over t<; the fury of my nature. 
I have fought against it m vain— 
the spell is wroughti and the deep 

V 2 
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well boils lip at tho word. I have 
lost lleaFOii as well as earth— I am 
shut out from God, as from life — 
and love.’ 

A glance of triumph Ughted up tho 
boy’s face. 

* Ah ! ia true that even 

with you, pibm monk, passions are 
at work, and revenge, and the 
desiri} iSr 'yovfw arn driving out 
the aa^ted angels jif peace and hu> 

* Itoo ! true 1— too true !* groaned 
the man. 

The boj started tip; then suddenly 
cbocking hiAselfi and smothering 
tho short laun^t wnd glazing over 
tlio glaring fla«i of his dilated eyes, 
ho re-seated himself caressing]/ W 
tlie monk s side— saying, while he 
placed his arms round his neck — 

‘ Tell me, deim'st brother, what ift 
your history’. You have often made 
nllusions to it, hut never told it 
me straight out. Now, givi* mo tho 
last half hour of the sunlight, and 
when that is gone’ — pointing to tho 
sun — ‘ you may end your tale, too.’ 

‘When I was a boy. Luigi, of 
aliout your age, 1 eommillod my 
lirst real sin. A harmless Ix^ast 
had found its w ay into our hail, and 
resisting my utt<*mpls to di.sjoilge it, 
roused up iiiy pas.Nion and fiery 
temper. Lrged by the demon who 
look possession of mo at my birtb, 
and w no lias never left me to this 
moment, I killed the ^loor brute; 
and it eiirsed nn', Jaiigi, as it died. 
Do not think me rnad, ehihl — do not 
believe that I have wi'nkened my 
brain by humbling my body ; it was 
so. That dying rejitile eursed mo 
solemnly in its dt alh ; and that curse 
has taken root and home a fruit of 
eternal min for me. Well, years 
paKstnl oil, and 1 had forgot t i n all 
about the poor toad of Griindorf. 
1 travelh*d, aecording to the eusiom 
of my country ; and at ('onstanti- 
nople Ixjught a slave girj, whose 
strange beauty lirst atlnn-ted and 
finally onamouretl me. Sho be- 
trayed meintt' I he hands of robbers, 
and left mo for dead on llie sands. 

T was rescued how ever ami restored 
by the earths of an old Arab woman 
of Gamaseus : and then 1 riUurned 
to Kurepe. I sola sought me out, 
and sent for me. I went. 8lio met 
mo with jeers and san^asms, and 
roufiod up tho alceping dovil in mo. 


She brought back the old snwr- 
stitious dread of niy boyhood, while 
rousing all the passions of my man- 
hood. Something seemed to con- 
nect her with my forgotten siu — a 
sin with which she taunlcd me 
while boasting her superior power. 
T was maddened by rage and dread 
together, and I struek her, as T had 
struck the toad years before, and 
with the same mingled Adding of 
hatred and of awe. Yet, from the 
moment tliat her blood bathed iny 
foot, happiness forsook me. 1 have 
b(‘en tw ice a miirilerer — twice given 
over to tlie liend of ungovernable 
rage — twirv damned to the lowest 
pit of hell !' 

* Thai blow' has to be aveng(‘d 
yet !’ said the hoy’s low voice. ‘An 
Arab never forgets an insult — least 
of all she whom you call Isoln, but 
her tribe, the Avenger. Horace 
Sommerling, time has eoiiu* — 
tlui day and the hour. See- the 
sun is sinking now; with its last 
ray your life lies forfeit to the passion 
you I'ould not cheek in boyhood nor 
ovf*re«)me in manhood — to the pas- 
sion whieli has wrecked yourself, 
and sold rny blood to re\engc my 
insult !’ 

She threw' aside her disguise, and 
ra])iflly pus.vtd lu'^ hand over her 
face. Ihe sunny hair was gone, 
and in its place thick raven tresses 
swept down below Imt waist; the 
false pallor was vi ijied away, and the 
dark face of an Kastern v as turned 
w upon him. Luigi the Sicilian had 
molted into thin air, and Isola the 
Arabian stood where lie bad faded. 

H ornei’ covered his fa(!C in his robe, 
muttering — ‘ Sin ! sin !’ 

She forced him to look up. She 
wove her spidl around Inin, and 
bent bis will beneath her own. Ho 
eoulcl not rh(a>se but lo« k info her 
eyes. She demanded it* and he w as 
fuin to obey. 

‘ Listen now,* she said, * to my 
tale, Horace. AVhcii you took rrio 
from the sla\e market, 1 was bound 
by an oath to deliic r up my pur- 
ehasc^ into the hands of iny tribe. 
That onih I kept. It was my re- 
ligion to do 90. Hut w hen you w era 
left as one deadori the sand, 1 secretly 
procured you assistance, and had 
you conveyed to Damnseiis. where 
the old Arab tended you so well. 
Th&t Arab . was my nurse, sent ^ 
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thither by me— by Isola. I Ihon 
escaj^ from my tribe and hast<med 
to Damascus, to ihrowr myself at 
your feet, and to devote myself to 
your life. For though, by a power 
which « e Arabs possess, 1 knew nil 
yo\ir post life, and liad HiN.ni in a 
visiim the clay when you committed 
that murder in the Gorman village — 
though J knew you liery and irriUhlo 
— 1 loved von in my way, mixed upas 
jt was with the love of mastery and 
power. You liad gone. I tracked 
>ou through thcj cities of Kuropc, 
ami at last 1 found you. I was 
guided by my Power, whieh showed 
me always wh<*re you were, and 
wlmt you were about. When you 
came to see me in that Viennese 
riHmi, 1 did not fling myself into 
veur arms as my heart prompted, 
but received you with ji'st and 
banter — in part to conceal my real 
reeling, in parjt to probe yimrs. 
on r b lood w as hot'^-^faino w as ho tier, 
resisted, and your resistaneo 
roused my love of dominion. I tried 
to suliJue you, and used my charm. 
Your passion was too strong, and 
the spell failed. 1 was angry ; you 
also. You lo.Mt your eelf-eomraand 
— and t lie blow lies lu*re y<*t ! With 
that blow died out my love, and 
revenge sprang pp instead. And I 

AMEHICAN 

‘ l^ilOGIlKSS’ has«at last caught 
1 the diploinatcs by the skirts. 
The strong hold of what the Amcri^ 
cans call ‘ Old Fogy ism* has been 
carried, and henceforth those gcutlo- 
men of mystery must jog on a littJo 
faster with the rest of the world. 

Ilis majesty, the present Emperor 
of the bVench, is entitled to the con- 
ception of the idea which has pro- 
duced sucUresults. Afler the battle 
of the Boulevards and the labour of 
^'onstitution-makiog (not much la- 
bour one would think with the 
quantity of unused ones all the way 
from the Channel to the (rreeian 
Archipelago), he turned his fertiie 
imperial brain upon the mysteries 
of Sartor Kesartus, and decreed un- 
mentionables. But he has been 
throun quite in the shade by the 
Americans, who, as usual, liave fol- 
lowed French fashions and outdone 
them. When the Pierce adminis- 


swore then to avenm the deed by 
blood ; and I will Mfil my vow to 
night ! The sun is sinking. Hora^, 
our hour has come. Hark to its 
nell y 

A shrill whistle sounded among 
the rocks; ^d Isola, answering, 
* 1 come !* with the spaed of light 
drew forth a dagger and buried it 
in the monk’s hea^ As she Struck 
tlic blow, and the body fell heavily 
ou the ground, a light atep was 
heard, and an Arab sprang up the 
steeppath. 

‘ Well done, Avenger !' he cried. 
‘ Quwm of thy tribe !— empress of 
the desert I With the blooa of the 
Frank we anoint tlu»e l^v of the 
East, and Iniid Iky brows thus with 
the magic, circlet of dominion !’ 

He bound round her head the opal 
diadem, and on her throat tin* rod 
band of carbuneleH. And tliiiK they 
lK>ih stood in the deepening shiulows 
— the Arab chief anti his bride — look- 
ing on the slaughtiTcd monk. The 
eagles sereamcil, and llm toads and 
the lizards came out from their holes 
and gathered round the body. And 
then Isola and her robber lord slowly 
passed down tlie rocks, and dis- 
appeared in the depths of the wilder* 


DIPLOMACY. 

tratioD took the reins, Europe looked 
doubtingly for some demonstration 
about Cuba or Mexico, or the Sand- 
wich Islands, on all of wliiclt Jona- 
than keeps as hungry an eye as the 
Indian Government does on Burmab. 
A little loud barking about Central 
America was thought to be not un- 
likely j or possibly a growl at Aus- 
tria, whence no harm could come. 
The new premier, however, was oc- 
cupied with the subject of diplomatic 
breeches (witii wTiich New York 
journals say he was before not un- 
acquainted), and after three months* 
labour brought forth the foUowing 
circular : — 

111 performing the cereinonieii ob* 
Henred upon the occasion of hts recep- 
tion, the reptesentalive of the United 
StotoH will confonn, as far lui isconstitent 
with a just senae of his devotion to re- 
publican inutitutionH, to the eustoms of 
the countiy wherein he is to reisde, and 
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with the rules proscribed for rex)resetita- 
tivtig of his rank ; but the department 
would encourage as far as practicable, 
without iiiipainnji; his usefulness to his 
country, liis aj>]>oar:viico at court in the 
Htmple dross of an Ainerioan citizen. 
Hhould tliere be cases whore this CMinnot 
be done, owing to the chanicter of the 
foreign government, witliout detriment 
to the public iiitcriwt, the near«j^t ap- 
proach to it compatible with the due 
perfoniianoe of his duties, is earnestly 
recouimaaded. The simplicity of our 
usages aiid the tone of feeling among 
our people is much more in aocordsnci^ 
with the example of our first and ino^t 
distinguished representative at a royiti 
court, tlian the |>raoiioe which ha» bince 
prevailod. It is to be regretted that 
there was over any departure in thi^ re- 
spect from the example of l>r. Kianklin. 
History has recorded and commended 
this examplo, so congi^nial to the spirit 
of our ]Mjlitical institutions. The depart- 
ment is desirous of removing all ob- 
stacles to a returii to the simple and 
unostentatious course which was <leemed 
HO pro(>er, and vvss ho much approved in 
tlio earliest days of the rofiuhlic. It 
JH our purpose to cultivate the most 
amicable relations with all countries, 
and this, wo l>eliev(\ can be effectually 
done without requiring our diplomatic 
agents abroa<l to lUjpart in this respect 
from what is suit4'd to the genend senti- 
ments of our f'ellow-citt/iens nt h<»me. 
All instiaictionH in regaid to 4,vhat is 
called dijdoinatic uniforiii. or court dress, 
Iw ing withdrawn, eaeli of our represen- 
tatives in other countries will i»e left to 
regulate tlii'^ matter according to his 
fiwri seni>e of piopriety, and with a duo 
respoct to the vitwvs of hid govuniiuent 
as Loreiu expressed. 

All commoodation to Mr. Marcy. 


If the race of Frankliiu is goae, 
Franklin ■ breeches at least shul re* 
main, and we sliall probably see the 
next American Minister iu the dress 
so graphically described by the Nno 
York Herald. But what the un- 
fortunate * gentlemen attaches,’ as 
they are gregariously called iu court 
circulars, arc to do is not so 
clear. The gold must (K>ine off: — 
but what shall go on ? The ‘ simple 
dress of an American citizen’ is a 
Tague term, stretching ull tlio way 
from thi* cllerainacy of Broadway to 
tlie leathern breeches uiul buckskin 
jacket of the Koeky Mountains. Be 
it such as it may, it must not l>c 
wliat everybody else wears, le.st the 
‘ simplicity’ should bo unnmrked, 
and the * unostentatious* unob- 
served. 

Seriously speaking, we did not 
look for such a document from a 
common sense Ooveminent like the 
American, This confounding of 
terms w ould ndfe liave been surpris- 
ing in the Ilcpublie which pro- 
claimed Fraternity at tlio point of 
the bayonet ; but a man of JMiglish 
descent and ordinary common sense 
know s very w eli that siiiiplh ily or 
oateiitation are atlairs of soeial life 
or iiidividual Uisle, coming and 
going with po% Pi-ty or wealth. ‘ The 
simplicity of AiiuTican usages' is an 
absurdity, when we remember that 
more money is spent iu the United 
States upon Sybaritic luxury* aud 
display than anywhere else iu Cliris- 
tondom. either Kcpublicanism nor 
^ny form of free government forbids 
the acquisition of wealth, or itsexpen- 


* Tlie fiillowing description of an eating-house iu Broadway, taken from the 
New York Jonnial of Commerce, of July 13. 1853, gives a vivid picture of the 
‘ Siinplifity of American usagoH.’ 'Taylor’s International Hotel and Sahwn, just 
open^, is deserving of especial notice, as indica.ting the progress of luxuiy aud 
extravamnee iu this city, ns well as affording a remarkable tuslaiice of the achieve- 
ment of individual entcrfirise. The entire expenditure has l>een not far fi\)m 

400.000 dollars, of which 120,000 dollars wras for the ground, and about 180,000 
dollars for the building — the remaimler bt'ing fur furniture. deoorati<»uH, &c. The 
building has a front in Broadway of fifty feet, and extends hack on Franklin-street 
one hundred ami fifty feet. It contains .'lUogether two hundred rocMiis. The whole 
establishment is divided into two departiueotM, tiie five upper storiei^ being set 
apart as an lioiel, which is to l>e oj^kcnod in September. The front wwll is of brown 
fitouo, from architectural designs by T. Thomas and Sons. The saloon is the great 
point of attraction, and in rendering it what it is a vast bum lias lieen ex- 
pended. It oeciipisH the first floor and liaseiuent, connecUtl by a grand marble 
stairway. The ornamental work cf the celling of the main sahM"m oist alone 

10.000 doUars. It is riefajy overlaid with graceful moulded figures and foliage, 
gtdd and fresco painting. The gokl thus used co«t I2o0 dollars; the (tainting 
30(K1 doHara; the nmulding, pU^toring, &c. about 5000 dollars. The siden of t^ 
saloon «tw oovererl wdth largi* mirroni arranged in panels, and numuodi^ with 
figures ishI ornamental w*ork of rich design, in the Venetian style, reproaenting 
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ditare aocordiusr to th© ta»te of tUo out for imitation by uenny-wiso 
owner; and ba lon;» as it is ©asily politicians. Bat it cerUinlv bas very 
aiHjuired, and will ^aio 8(.>cial posi* radical dofreUt, M'nich haro 

lion, it will bo naud in display for hitherto impaired its efficiency, and 

that purpose. Still nioiv, if a iarish which must, before lon^, compel mi 

expenditure n ill constitute the Arne- entire reorganization. A caroor has 

ricari embassy one of the coreted been impossible, aa there haa baon 

placi's in fasliiouiibiu life, we may l^e no distinct diplomatic serrioe. Ail 

sure that it w ill be made, if i^ssible, appomimonts, fVom hiji^hest to 

in spite of circulars. And, to our longest , hiive been fpven us partisan 

way of tluukiu^, the minister who rew’iirds, Aincrii^ has hitherto had 

spends his thousands for a splendid little to do with Kuropeau peditio^ 

cstabhahment is a truer ropreseata- and, cons(‘c[iiently, not much ©vil 

tiv(' of the national mind than th© has resulted fi*oiu this lieyoud tho 

one try ini' to live oii the mod icuni general isolation of her envoys. But 

nllowexl by a penurious Government, now that slic is ambitiouH of playinff 

The StH?retarv is a brave man to uu- a more important r61c, she will few 

dertakc U) stay the progress of liia the need ot a trained CorjM, whowj 

couatryineii towanfs luxury, and luonibcrs have n^iided in Itiru in 

more esjK'cmlly towards doiiii; as all the capiUils of tho world, and 

the rest of the world d(H*s: i)ut we arc peraonally acquainted with tho 

douht whether he will succeed in various public men, countries and 

bnn^ini' hack the i^'cntlomcri under Janj^ua^es. iSlie will rt>c 0 ‘<;iii 80 tho 

Ills (’barije to the simplicity of tyood iieco.ssily, too. of pnyin^y lier ropre- 

ohl I )r. Kraulvlin, who used to bnmk- sentatives ho that they umy Lk‘ repre- 

fa^t with Indies in thoir boudoirs at sentulivcR in fact os widi ns in name 

oTU', and make love to duchesses of a wealthy and iiowerful nation, 

after late dinnerH. and may exercise the political inllu* 

We sometimes hear the diploma- cncc winch rc.«uitH from social sta- 
tic system of the Gnited States lion. Bepiiblicanism is not iiecos- 

])raised in this country, and pointed sarily poverty; and Democracy oven 

fniit, flnwurs, human figures, hcwls of animals, ftc. Thc5 entire cxpwndituro for 
mirrors iti the salooji is nearly 10,000 dollars. The^eeiliiu' is HUp|MtrWd by win© 
Injfhly nrnajm ntv'd columns, and l>otwer*n each arc pendant ilrops, all v»Ty elegant 
and heavily uViulanl with gold. Thnaj masaivc cliandolierH of graceful pattern aro 
Hup^airUai hum the ceiling, and brackets on th(‘ aide walls c«mtnm ncjir one hundred 
additioiicil Iniriu rs The fioor is a twnehitcd jiaveiiient of block and white Italian 
marble. Along tiio HidcM^re large seniinrcuiar plush sofas, built high up against 
the wall, and set in the recc.ss are oval marble top tables, the frames being (»f iron, 
with gilt decorations on a white ground, a Tho dividing point in tho sofas is formed 
of zinc, representing a nondescript creature witli a curved beak, claws, and llaming 
eyes. f)ther tables are arranged in the centre of the floor, with moveable chaim. 
Inc back gn)und is tilhsJ with two conservatories lined with mirrors, each contain- 
ing a crystal glass fountain ingeniously construcitMl. Arranged in appropriate 
places are seveniJ curious objccta. One is a clock that runs a year ; another is ib 
dial connucted with the roof hy a porpruidicular shafting, and indicating the stata 
of tlic wind, 'J'Ik; third object is a calendar chx^k, a new invention, maiJe to rim 
four years, and designating the numth, the day of the month, and the day of the 
week. Jlenceth Uiose art; two lieautifui st;ttues in oornjiosition, synilxdisiiig art and 
nature, rassing from the main saloon tu the one brdow, the desoent is luatle by e 
staircase of nolid marble, dividing to tho right ami left; the coni of this stairway waa 
dollars. Hut now the atUmtion is arrewUsl by a still more striking object — a 
fountain of glass rising from the lower aaloon twenty -one feet in bright, with jcrte 
of water and gold fish playing in each liasin. The fountain consists of forty-four 

L ioces. One of the glass ijasins weighs fifiy-two pounds, and is licliovod to Ixi th© 
irgcat ever made. Ikmeath thij^ liwrin are six dolphins, supplying as many fdielis 
with water. The lower saltrun is arranged in kecq^ing with that amrve, presonting 
much that is elegant and costly,’ &c. The description oontioues in tlie mme 
Init we have given enough to show that luxury w not unknown in the New WoildL 
The truUi is, tho Americans am rich, and like rich penjde everywhere, th^va© Ibeir 
money to buy comfortable luxuries, and frequently to make a little dhsplay. Th© 
same process of ministering to the sense of sight has created art in every country, 
and will very soon do it there. 
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doei not disdain to use meaoii for 
its onds. Then Secretaries of State 
will pay less attention to what 
covers the lower, and more to what 
lines the upper, man ; and Demo- 
cratic Talleyrands and Esterhazys 
will advance, by the legitimate means 
of money and brains* the interests 
and influence of the great Eepublic. 

A pleasant and readable little 
book,* by Mr. Trescott, late 8e- 
crejary of the Legation of the 
United States at this Court (whose 
resignation was much regretted by 
a large circle of friends in London), 
has called attention to the early 
diplomatic history of America. The 
work professes to be no more than a 
study ; but it is filled with proofs of 
an acute analytical mind, embued 
with all the elements for just histo- 
rical criticism. As Mr. Trescott has 
put off the trammels of oilicial life, 
W'o liope ho will continue his labours 
in the field he has occupied so ho- 
nourably. The American mind is at 
present turned towards historical 
research. Sparks and Bancroft have 
distinguished themselves in the elu- 
cidathm of pliilosophical American 
history, and i’rescott lias enriched 
the language by his beautiful pic- 
tures of Spanish comiuoat. It is no 
small honour to have achieved suc- 
cess in such company. 

With Mr. Trcscott’s hook at one 
end and Mr. Marcy’s circular at the 
other, wo cannot avoid tlic conclu- 
sion that American diploma(*y has 
been half a failure — that the system 
of appointing partisan friends has 
not uufrequently placed incompe- 
tent, and Bomeiimes worse, men in 
oflice — that when it has furnished 
oompotent men it has often created 
jealousies which have gone far to 
destroy the legitimate iniliieuce of 
the mmister and to nmder his mis- 
sion useless ; and that when it has, 
by chance, filled an important post 
with an able man, untrammellea by 
rivaliT, it has loft, him in oflice only 
just long enough to begin to be 
useful. It is not impossible that 
rival candidates for the Presi- 
dency may have held the relative 
aituations of Foreign Secretary and 
Envoy, and may, without discredit 
to their patriotism, have clogged the 


movements of each other. Still 
more likely is it in such a case that 
while the Minister, on the one hand, 
may have desired to arrogate to him- 
self a larger share of discretion than 
the just rules of responsibility dic- 
tate, the Secretary, on the other, 
has aimed to make him an electric 
wire, mechanically to pass mes- 
sages from one cabinet to the other. 
The mcagreness of tlie salaries also 
has excluded men without private 
fortunes from some of the more 
important posts ; as gentlemen do 
not lik(* to accept positions where 
they must receive hospitalities which 
they cannot return in the same 8j)irit 
and measure. Although a inissicm 
abroad may be a very pleasant 
variety in life to a gtnitleman of cul- 
tivation and fortune, it is hardly just 
to a nation to m;ike it the half-paid 
rew^ard for party services; nor to 
the holder of it to leave him an 
automaton. 

Failure is a strong w^ord to use 
of a history of seventy odd years, 
covering a growth from three 
millions of people to twenty-live, 
from thirteen states to one-and- 
thirty, from the Mississippi to the 
Rio Gnmde and the Pacific. But 
this grow'ih has been the result of 
a providential combination of cir- 
cumstances, called in the slung of the 
day, * Manifest destiny,' w hich man 
could not nor can prevent. As the re- 
vociation of the edict of Mantes drove 
forth the Protestant artisans of 
Friuicc to enrich other lands, so the 
too grievous w'eight of capital and 
plethom in Europe has sent its sur- 
plus labour to tlic new* world to 
create capital, and, in the end ple- 
thora there. The problem in the 
old world has been to find empl^- 
ment for labour and investments for 
e>apital. The problem in the new 
still is to find hands to«do the work, 
and money to pay tbem with. As 
long as this aificrence continues, 
labour will cross the Atlantic, and 
the States will grow, be the form of 
government what it may. Diplo- 
macy has neither accelerated nor 
impMed their growth except so far 
as, by peaceful treaties, it has made 
the labourer sure of his reward. In 
many of the important negotiations 
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to which the United SUtes hare 
been a part^, the result has cither 
been retaraed by the jealousies 
of rival politicians or brought about 
Iw adventitious circumstances. Mr. 
Trcscott liears tesliniony to the iiiju* 
rious effect of the disagraement lie- 
tween Franklin and Lee in the nego> 
tiation of the first treaties with 
France. If such men as these could 
not avoid jealousies, it is fair to con- 
clude that, while ambition sways 
politicians (which may it ever cw) 
they must regard the effect of their 
nets upon their future career, and 
keep a good eye also ui>ou those of 
their iioighlK)iir8 and rivals. 

•Since the trc^aiics of 1 77S, many 
eminent men have acted as diplo- 
matic ngents of the United States 
in Europe : Dr. Franklin ; Jay, the 
jurist aud friend of Washington; 
Joiferson, the apostle of democracy, 
who BoeniH not to have been much 
au rourant with things at the Court 
to which he was accredited; Gal- 
latin, t)u‘ pliilologist ; the elder and 
younger Adams, each in turn Presi- 
dent, and eaidi in turn also quar- 
relling with hiH friends and ruming 
his party ; Clay, who said he would 
rather be right than be President ; 
Washington Irving; Wheaton; Cass, 
the Jlritish • lioq hater; Everett; 
Bancroft ; Lawrence ; and others, 
who have had more or less social 
standing in the Courts to w hich they 
have been accredited. But they 
have generally been known among 
small circles as agreeable, wcli-iii- 
fonned men, rather than felt politi-* 
eally as the representatives of a 
grout nation. The Foreign Secre- 
tary has judiciously selected Dr. 
Franklin as the model whose ex- 
ecllences the new appointees, like 
little boys at school, ore to copy — 
beginning with the breeches. 

The Doetor is a capital model. 
He W'ss a venerable-looking man ; 
which is a good beginning, as 
first impressions go a long way in 
this suspecting w^orld : it enabled 
him also to visit his female friends, 
and fathom court secrets without 
the imputation of intri^ci^ Ho 
was a nhilosopher, which was esp^ 
cially fortunate in liis ease, as pni- 
losophy happened to be the rage in 
Paris. He w as a man of writ, a dan- 
gerous quality iu bad hands, but 
serving one well anywhere (and 


especially at Paris) when united to 
an amiable temper aud generous 
heart, both of which he had. He 
was a liberal man on all subjects 
(too much so on some) ; and linml- 
ism, as well as philosophy, WM the 
fashion at tlie Court of Louis XVI. 
He had done much for hia race, 
which, with refliH^tiug men even in 
those di^s, was accounU^d no slight 
merit. He was a consistent patriot; 
but at the same time reposed a ge- 
nerous, and, AS events proved, a not 
unworthy trust in those U> whom be 
was accredited, lie was industrious 
even beyond the demands of ad- 
vancing seionco — of fashion— of di- 
plomatic labour — of private corro- 
spondcnco — and of a sinking trea- 
sury.of which he was to the last, w'ith- 
out-. dishonour, financier, tnmsurer, 
and eashier. He was an bontsst man 
iirhis own dcaliugs, but understood 
the tricks of others. He w^as a man 
of the world, and, of course, a man 
of society ; charming every circle 
to which he was introduced by the 
brillitincy and variety of his conver- 
sation, and the fund and fertili^, 
so to speak, of his information, liis 
manners aud bearing were * simple’ 
and 'unostentatious,’ as, indeed, are 
thosoof every gentleman , oven though 
ho may«not possess Franklin’s raugo 
of knowledge and experience of life. 
And he bore himself ever as remem- 
bering, aud at the same time for- 
getting, that he was one of the most 
illustnous of the founders of a now 
empire, and one of the most distin- 
guished lights of science. If his 
qiialificaiionB were such as few, if 
any, of his siicci^ssors can liope to 
ae.quire, the duties imposed upon 
him, and the difficulties he sur- 
mounted, were aniuous in propor- 
tion to them. The son of a tallow- 
chandler — apprenticed to a printer— 
a fugitive from bis master — editor, 
compositor, printer, and publisher 
of a newspaper, lie rose steadily to 
the rank or the first American 
and M a patriot, stood second only 
to Washinn^n. Transferred from 
bis native land to Europe, he be- 
came the companion and friend of 
men illustrious in rank, science, and 
letters in t]itstiietro]>olis, and left be- 
hind him here a tnon ament to his be- 
nevolence and practicaisagocityin the 
Koyal literary Fund. From hence 
he carried his ripe experience and 
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Irriowlodfje of the world to France, 
and applied them with patriotic zeal 
to the dinieiilt task of eatabliahing 
the natiouuJity of hia country at tiie 
Court of Veraaillea. With a just 
appreciation of his new associates, 
be made himself known at once in 
the salonn of tlie Faubour^r, which 
his great reputation opened to him, 
became as intimate in jmlitical circles 
as state policy would permit, and 
maintained himself there, a favourite 
with both sexes, by a display of 
conversational powers beyond oven 
F rench erigeance. And then , liaving 
placed liimself in a position to be 
accurately informed of every new 
move, he adroitly urged the Ameri- 
can alliance uixin the Government, 
on the ground that it would add to 
the glory of Franco to undertake 
the cause of the ojiprosaed. When 
honest, acute, hot-headed, puri- 
tuiiieai, ])atriotic John Aiiams, who 
understood logic better than he did 
men, came to ho joined with him in 
the negotiations for the treaty of 
peace, ho could not comprehend the 
* simple’ Doctor, and nearly spoiled 
everything by talking of the great 
gain to French niiercftts by the pro- 
posed treat y . Fran k 1 in appreciated 
the nation better. He says, in one 
of his despatches * 

This is reallv a goiicn»U8 nation, fond 
of glory, and imrticularly that of pro- 
tecting the oppH'SHcd, 'I’raJe is not the 
ml mi ration of their iiuhlesso, aim always 
govern Jicro. Telling them that their 
amimt^rcc will be iulv.*\iitaged by our 
success, and that it is their inUrrsi to 
help us, seems ,*\s iiuich as to say, help 
UB, and we shall nut be obligiHl to you. 
Such intliscrect and improper hnnguage 
has been soinctirues held heic by some 
of our people, and produced no good 
effects. 

By such means, and aided by the 
victories at Saratoga and ^'orktow n, 
ho suei'eeded, w'ith his eolh'agues, in 
negotiating the treaties t)f al 1 iiuice and 
of ^nc;e, and returned to his country 
with an allluenee of glory such as 
randy falls to the lot of man. 
Learned, wary, neiite, penetrating, 
simple in demeanour — understand- 
ing the use of means — honest, pa- 
triutio, sensible, and know ing where 
to trust as well as to distrust, he is 
certainly a good model for new 
fledged diplomatists to study. T f Afr. 
Marcy succeeds in bringing his regi- 
ment up to this standard, wo sli^ 


advise that bo be sent for to manage 
the Foreign Ollice. 

We have alluded to the want of 
a cordial understanding between 
Franklin and some of his colleagues. 
The disagreement between him and 
Lee is well known to have amounted 
to an open quarrel. But wo appre- 
hend that his relations with Jolin 
Adams arc not quite as well under- 
stood. It has been our good for- 
tune lately to be permitted to ex- 
amine a valuable collection of 
original manuscripts and letters 
of Franklin ; of which some are 
published in Mr. 8 park s’ collec- 
tion, blit many have never yet been 
printed. These manuscripts are of 
great importance, and shed a new 
light on the history of the limes. 
It is [) 08 sible that we may hereafter, 
if permitted, tlraw more largely upon 
them. For the present w o content 
ourselves with one or two extracts, 
exhibiting the unfortunate truth, 
that when diplomatic services lire 
entrusted to politicians who luive 
interests of their own at stake else- 
where, there is danger that rivalry 
may sw ell into dis(X)rd, to the detri- 
ment of the public interests. 

Among the letters from Franklin, 
published in Mr. 8pnrks* eolleclioii, 
18 one to Mr. Carmichael, Secretary 
of the l'nit(*d States’ Legation in 
Spain, dated at I'assy, the 12uh of 
April, 1781, in w^hieh occurs the 
following seiiUmee : — 

I ilitank yoir much for your friendly 
hint.s of the oj>er,\tiorm of iny enemies, 
.'ind of the menus 1 might use to defeat 
tliuiii. H.’iving in view at prcBent no 
(>ther point to g,iiu but that of rest, 1 do 
not take their rnidice bo much aiiiinB, an 
it in.iy farther my project, and perhaps 

be some advniiUge to 3'ou. and 

are open, and so far honovimble 

eneinieK; the , if onomies, are more 

Covered. I never did any of them the 
least injury, and can conceive no other 
oourcc of their malice but enry, [llie 
italics are ours.] To be sure tlie cxces< 
give res|>cct sliowii me here by all ranks 
of people, ami the little notice taken of 
tliem, w;ui a mortifying circamstauce ; 
but it was what 1 could neither prevent 
or nnyevly. 'Those wdio feel pain at 
seeing others enjoy pleiisure, and are 
unhappy, must meet daily with eo many 
causes of torment, Unit 1 conceive them 
to be alrcmly in a state of damnation ; 
and, on that account, I ought to drop 
all resentment with rogiwd to those two 
gonUomen. Bat 1 cannot help being 
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c<mcemocl at the inlHChief tbeir lU- tempiTi 
will 1>Q continnaliv doitig in our public 
affairs, wbcuevor tu«y haTO any c<»ttijerii 
in them. 

It appearti by reference to the 
orijrinal manuscript in Franklin's 
hand, which lies beft^re u« ns we 
write, that the blanks in this extract 
should bo 111 loti by the names of 
TiCo, Izard, and Adamses, respec- 
tively, wliich were erfiaed (for no 
poMvf reason, in our judgment) by 
I Viuplc Franklin, the original editor. 
Mr. ISporks, n*>t having the manu- 
script, was obliged to print from 
Temple Franklin, and of course 
could not supply the deficienc}'. 
The eoinnu'ntary which follow s evi- 
dently applies to T^o ant I Izard 
alone. Y et it is due to J(»hn Adams 
to say, that liia pure patriotism was 
untainted by selfishness or inalitr. 
Jle was the last man in the world 
to be ussoeiated with Franklin. iJis 
cIoggi‘d piiritauism, even to the close 
of his long life, never learned that 
pliability and finmicss may be 
joined III the same nature without 
detriment to pnneiple. lie always 
wanted lodrive publicopinion instead 
of leading it ; and, ruining the party 
which foll(nu*d him, he sjient the 
last livo-and twenty years of his life 
in retirement ajiart from station or 
inllucnee on tlie policy of the country 
which his genius had done so mucli 
to create. 

A n unpublished letter, from Frank- 
lin to Vergonnes exhibitM still more 
glaringly the false position in which 
Adams contrived to jilace himself, 
hiH rolleaguc, and his constituents at 
home with the French court, and 
th(» dexterity with which the Ihxrtor 
extricated himself and the Congress. 
AVo print it entire. 

3, 17S0. 

Sin, — It was, indeed, with very great 
plr‘a«.iiro that received the letter your 
Kxcellency did me the honour of writing 
to rne, corimiunicatirig that of the Presi- 
dent of Congress, and the rcMtoJutiona of 
that body relative to tbo miccoun then 
expected : fur the Mentiineuts therein 
exprestfied are wt ditforerit fn>in the lan- 
guage held by Mr. AdauiS in hif lato 
letters to your Excellency, as to make it 
clear that it was from his particuUr in- 
discretion alone, and not from any in- 
struciioDK rect-ive<l by him, that he baa 
given such just cause of displeasure, and 
that it is impossible his couduct thoroin 
should be approved by bis constituents. 


1 am glad he has not admitted me to 
any jmrtioipation of tlmse writings, and 
that he has taken the reiaJution he er- 
prewes of not ooiuinunicating wiUi me» 
or making use uf my intervention in his 
future correspondence ; a resolution that 
1 l>eliove he will keep, as he lias never 
et oomniuiuKiatetl to mo more of hU 
usiiiens in £urt)pe tlian X have seen in 
uewspayxirs. 1 hvc upon tonus of civility 
with him, not of intimacy. I shall, as 
you desire, lay before Congress the whol» 
CHures^Kiudetic'c which you liavo soiit mo 
for that piir|>i»H«. 

With the greatest and nifist sincere 
reajMMit, 1 am, Sir, Yours, kc. &o , 

11. KllANUMN. 

An nllupioii lins alrciuly been 
mado to Franklin’s InbourvS in 
Europe in behalf of the Ireasurv of 
the Federaiitui (a branch of duty 
from which his successors will ho 
relieved). These inaiiuseripts give 
a high idea of the diUlcuhios in w Ineli 
he w'as frcyiuuitly placed, and of Ids 
skill in relieving himself. (^ ingress 
drew upon him, his colleagues drew 
upon him, uud, in fact, everybody’s 
hand was in his piM-ket. Vid he 
contrived to ke(‘p his credit un- 
tainted: not, however, williout oc- 
easioiialiy striking a hard blow' for 
it. Among other loiins, was orio 
made in Holland in 1781, w ilh which 
Colonel Jjaurena and a ^Mr. iJneksott 
wxTi) also concerned, J nek son, it 
Bccros. a young nuiii, wanted to carry 
the money to Amcriea. proliahly lor 
the sake of the iV;/crf at home — 
(.still tlio same eve to intcTests liiere). 
A portion of tiie I’uiTespomb'iicc 
which ensued i.s puhli.^lied by Tem- 
ple Franklin aiul jMr. Sparks, iiut 
the follawing, by far the racii-st of 
the whole, is notin tliose collections. 
The i)oetor could hit a hard blow 
when he chose. 

Pa»-v, Jab >78]. 

8rR,— Last night I re<;<nvt.<l your fourth, 
Icttiu' on the sanic subject. 

Y'ou ar© anxioUH to carry tbo money 
with you, Ix^caiiHC it will rcauimat© the 
credit of America. 

My bituation, and long aequaintanco 
with Affairs i elating to tlje piddic crcKJit, 
enable me, I think, bi judge better than 
you can do, who ar© a novice in them, 
what employment of it wm)! most con- 
duc<; to tliat end ; and I imagine the re- 
taining it to pay the CoiigresH drafUi has 
infinitely Iho a^l vantage. 

'You repeat that the ship in detained 
by my refusal. You forget your having 
written to me cxpreiwly, that she widted 
for my convoy. 
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Tou remind me of the great expense 
the detention of the ship occasions. 
Who has given orders tc» stop her? 

It was not me. 1 had no authority 
to do it. Have you And ilo you 
imagine, if you have taken such au- 
thority upon you, that the Congress 
ought to hear tlie expense occasioned by 
your iniprudence ? and that the blame 
of detaining the necessary stores the 
ship contains will be excused by your 
fond desire of carrying the money ? 

The noise you have rashly mii<le alfout 
this matt.er, contrary to the advice of 
Mr. Adams, which yim asked and re- 
ceived, and which was to comply with 
my requisition, has alreatly done great 
mischief t<i our credit in Holland. 
Messrs. Fizeaux have declared tliey will 
advaiH'u to liim no more money on his 
bills upon 1110 to assist in paying the 
Congress drafts on him. You;' commo- 
dore, too, coiiqilaius in a letter 1 have 
seen, that he finds it difficult to get 
inoncy f<jr my aee<‘ptaiu‘eh of y(Uir drafts 
111 order to ch'iir his ship, though before 
tins firoireding of yours bills on me 
Were, as Mr. AdaiiiH assures me, in as 
good credit on the Exchange of Amster- 
dam as those of any banker in Kurope. 

1 suppose the iliHiculty meutioneel by 
the ('ominodore is the true reason of the 
ship's stay, if in fact the convoy is gone 
without her. Credit is a delicate thing, 
ca]iab]e of being blaste.<l with a breath. 
The public talk you have occasi<»iied 
about my .Ntoppiiig the moiie^. and the 
corijcctiires of the rt'asou.s oi lures.sity 
of iloing it, have created doubts and 
suspicious of most periiiciouh consc- 
cpieiua'S. It is a matter that should 
have passed in .silence. 

You repeat, as a ri'asou for your con- 
duct, that the money was obtained by ,. 
the great eXeitioiis of Colonel Laurens. 
Who obtaiiiod the grant is a matter of 
no importanee, though the use I propo.se 
to make of it is of the greatest. But 
tlio fact is not as you state it. I ob- 
tained it befoie he cniiie. And if he 
were hero I am sure I could f\>nviiice 
him of the neces.Hity of leaving it, espe- 
cially after 1 slioulu have infornied him 
that you hud made in Holland the enor- 
mous purchjiiio of 40,0011/. sterlings 
worth of goods over and above the 
10,000/. worth, which 1 had agreed . 
should be purebaaed by him on uiy cre- 
dit; and that you hml induced me to 
engage for the payment of your pur- 
chase by showdng me a pajier said to 
contain his tinier for making it, which 
1 then took to Ihi his handwriting, though 
1 atlerwanis found it t<i l>e yours, ami 
not signed by him. It would be addi- 
tional reason with him when 1 should 
remind him that he himself, to induce 
me to come into tlie proposiil of Com- 


modore Guiilon and the rest of the Hol- 
land transaction, to which 1 was averse, 
assured me he had mentioned it to the 
Minister, and that it w^as approved of. 
That on the contrary I find the Minister 
remembers nothing of it, very muck dis- 
likes it, and absolutely refuses to furnish 
any money to discharge that account. 

You finish your letter by telling me 
that * tlie daily enhancement of expense 
to the United IStates from these diffi- 
culties is worthy the attention of those 
whose (lati/ it i.s to economise the public 
money, and to whom the commonweal 
is entrusted without deranging the 
special dopartnieiit of another.’ The 
ship’s lying there with r»00 or GOO men 
on hoard is undoubtedly a great daily 
expense, but it is you that occasion it ; 
and the Huperior airs you give yourself, 
young geiitlcmari, of reproof to me, and 
reminding me of my duty, do not become 
you, whose special dcparttuciit and em- 
ploy in public affairs, of which 3'ou are 
HO vain, is but of yestonlay, and would 
never have existed but by uiy concur- 
rence, and would have ended in dis- 
grace if I had not supported your enor- 
mous purchases by accepting your drafts. 
The ciiargmg me with want of economy 
is particularly improper in you, when 
the only instance you know of it is my 
having indiscreetly complied with your 
demand in advancing you 120 louis for 
tlie expense of your |ovirne\s to Paris, 
and when tlic only instance I know of 
your eeonomjzing ir uiey is your sending 
me tliiee expresses one after another on 
the H.HI110 day all the way from Holland 
to Paris, each with a letter saying tlie 
.same thing to the same purpose. 

This dispute i.s as useless as it is un- 
jdcasant. It can only create ill blootl. 
Pray let us end it. — I have the honour 
to be, &c. &c. 

Benj. Fr.vnklin. 

It is duo to JacksoQ to say that 
lie subsequently acquiesced in the 
wisdom of Franklin’s views, and 
wrote him to that effect. Mr. 
Marcy’s diplomates probably will 
not be called upon to nvike the same 
c.xertioiis for the National Treasu^. 
If they should be, however, and bo 
obliged also to fight for the money 
after they get it, they may learn from 
their model how to strike scientiii- 
eaJly. 

Injustice would be done to the 
American Government if we were 
to close without noticing the Con- 
sular Circular issued at the same 
time w ith the Diplomatic. In the 
midst of a good deal of nonscuse of 
the same sort about dress, and about 
the name by which the dignitary’s 
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ofBpo shall be known— (that it shall 
not bo called chanvelleric, when the 
commorcia] convention with Franco, 
negotiated by this very Dr. Franklin, 
provides that it shall be a chanctl- 
hrie ) — in the midst of all this — 
shall cull it— there is uii 
important direction, that consuls 
shall collect and transmit to Wash- 
ington all knowledge which in their 
judgment may bo usefal to their 
oountrymon, in order that the Go- 
vornmont may jirint and distribute 
it annually at the publii* eost. 

If ^^cll done, a compilation made 
up in thi.s way, from all parts of the 
globe, cannot fail to be ofgmil value; 
and wc hope tlmt the new udminis- 
tratioii, in its coriRulnr appoint- 
ments. Inis had regard to tin* capaeity 
of tlni appointee to porlbrin this 
service to knowledge. The etfbrls 
of theAinericaiifb'veriuneiit already 
in this way have been higlily cre- 
ditable. Its exploring expeditions 
have traced the coasts of a new <‘Oii- 
tiiKMit in the Southern hemi«idiore; 
anti in the Nortliern it has gone 
side by side witli British courage 
and enterprise — while the results of 
both have bi'en distributed at the 
national expense. Its corps of en- 
gineers, und<*r Fremont, Kmory, 
Mtarisburv, nml other ea plains, has 
w'iMi incredible perHovcrance, and at 
the public eost , made large additionn 
to ge'jgraphicai knowledge. Tbe 
cnterpn.so of Alaury hp gone far 


towards discovering the laws which 
govern the currtmts of mr^ and has 
siiccteedod in materially shortening 
the long voyages through tbe Pacific 
and Southern Atlantic; and his 
labours arc» given freely to t bo w orld 
hy an appreciating Government, 
^lie gift, or Smithson, an F.ngllsh- 
man. m energetic hands, is making 
largo contrilmtions to knowledge. 
Ow’cii, Foster, and Whitney, and 
other geologists, make elaborate re- 
]>orts ui>on tho geology of a CMuntry 
which, within tin* memory of chil- 
dren, was inhabited only by tho 
Indian. Through the agency of 
the Patent-office, two bulky volumes 
sent w ithout expense, to every part 
of the eonnlry, each year, give an 
account of the discovi-rics in iigri- 
cullure and the iiivontions in me- 
chanism during the preceding twelve 
months. The coninincd engineers 
of the army and navy are engaged 
upon a survey of tlic <*oasts, both of 
the Atlantic and BiuMlic ; and their 
lu'curate arni beautiful charts are 
furnished to navigiitoni at about tho 
cost of the paper and prim, 'ft) this 
the (lovcrnnu'iituow propose to add 
llie annual eoll(*eiion of iidbrimilion 
furnished by the various consuls, 
JIow’ vahpible sucli a document may 
be made, if properly compilcil, it is 
lU'ctllesH to say. Let it be tloiic in 
Hueli II way us to be worthy the en- 
terprising and enlig1it(*nc(l nation 
which is about to umlertake it. 


AUTOBIOGJiAPI! V OF K R. HAYDON.* 


A MAN whose life has been in- 
spired by a noldc pussion, and 
who expends himself w ith unw earied 
energy and dauntless perhev**ranec 
on the accorijj)lishnient of Jus object, 
will not fail, wliateiiT his errors 
may have l^f^'ii, to win symj>athy 
and admiration. Pcrlmps the more 
we do liomage to the high uiialilics 
inif‘lied by such a ciireer. the more 
we shall reprobate the follies and 
the fiinlts w hich have marred its 
grandeur, foiled its sun ess, and 
dragged its virtues through the Siit. 
Such a man was the pHinter for 
who.so journals Mr. Taylor has per- 
furmedi the friendly labour of an 
editor, so f'lr as such labour was 


required,’ for Jlaydoii Inul liimHclf 
redneed into a regnhir Jiiitoliingra- 
plilc nnrrali\<i the rccord.s of Jivii 
and thirty y('ur« of iiis life In this 
reeital no one can to rceogni.so 

and admire a true geuins, a connige 
(hut never failed, a/i induhlry tlmt, 
though vehement and iinpusHioned, 
was well Mu-(aincd ; as eh arly will 
bc.«een ami felt the eHUBes why 
these qua] it lea did not secure to 
(heir possessor tho rewards which 
ordinary experience attachcH to 
ihein. ITaydou is as candid as ho 
i.s egotistical ; earea os little to con- 
ceal hiH want of wisdom as his want 
of modesty. Very likely bethought 
himself so grand a Jiero that he could 
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aObrd to let the world know his 
weak points, and scomiiig tlic pro- 
Terb which says, that no man is a 
hero to liis volet, expected the world 
to worship him after he had admitted 
thorn to a confidence which no man 
extends even to his valet. Let the 
motive to the revelation have been 
what it may — philanthropioal, de- 
fiant. or simply self-complacent^the 
revelation is complete; we never 
read a book which left noon the mind 
a more detailed and dennite impres- 
sion; and though Mr. Taylor has 
not boon able to compress his ma- 
terials into less than three closely- 
printed volumes, such was the vigour 
ofHaydon’s intellect, so keen was 
his faculty of observation, ho lived 
with, or met with, so many interest- 
ing persons, and he was himself so 
singular a mixture, that lovers of 
biography — and who does not enjoy 
it above most other literature P — will 
be disposed rather to envy Mr. Tay- 
lor the opportunity of perusing the 
twonty-six folio volumes of journals, 
than to complain of him forovcr-load- 
iiig his pages. The liveliness with 
wbieli Haydon records all that hap- 
pens to him or interests him ; the 
terseness, point, and occasionally 
picturesque language ofhi^ remarks 
and descriptions ; the interesting 
conversations witli men of eminence 
and talent — and these constitute the 
charm and amusement of the 
volumes — wo must forego ; but the 
moral of Haydou’s story will not, 
W'o trust, be quite lost, or so weak-# 
enod as to bo entirely unimpressive, 
in the compendious narrative to 
w hich the Jaws of space confine us. 

Benjamin Eobert Haydon was 
born ill the year 1786, at rljmouth, 
where his father kept a bookseller’s 
shop. Like most men who at- 
tain eminence in any pursuit, he 
recalled, in after life, early indica- 
tions of the taste which became 
the master-passion of his being ; and 
records how his mother calmed hia 
infant rage by a book of pictures, 
from which he would not port the 
rest of that day. At a more au- 
thentic period of his histoi^, his 
schoolmaster, Dr. Bidlake, nnding 
ho had a love for art, took him, he 
says, from study to attend his 
own caprices in paintii^ ; and 
in his lather’s binding the 

head man was a Neapditan, ^ a fine 


muscular laxzaroni-Iike fellow,’ who 
used to talk to the boy of the won- 
ders of Italy, of Eanaele and the 
Vatican, ancC baring his arm, would 
say to him, ‘Don't draw de land- 
scape, draw de feegoore, Master 
Benjamin.' And Master Benjamin 
tells us that he began to try the 
‘ feegoore,' and to rood anatomical 
books, by advice of a brother of 
Northcote, also a Plymouth man, 
and to fancy himself a pnius, and 
an historical painter, ana to look in 
the glass, and think ho had an in- 
tellectual head. ‘Then,’ he says, 
‘1 forgot all about it, and went 
and played cricket, never touched a 
brush for months, rode a black pony 
about the neighbourhood, pinned 
ladies' gowns together on market- 
days. and waited to see tliem split ; 
knocked at doors at night, and ran 
away; swam and bathed, heated 
myself, worried my parents, and at 
last was laid on my back by the 
measles.' With enforced quiet camo 
back his passion for art, and never 
again forsook him, though he was 
sent to a new school, with an ex- 
press understanding that he was not 
to learn drawing, because his father 
intended him for business. He spent 
his pocketmoncy in cnncnt uri‘s,w hich 
he copied, and wiBu found one holiday 
afternoon, inducing a supernatural 
quietness in the school bv forming 
a drawing-class, and stalking about 
as master^ Another time ho 
drew, on the school-room w all, with 
a burnt stick, so spirited a represen- 
tation of a hunt he had w itiiesscd, 
that, the master had it preserved for 
some weeks. And so the natural 
bent of lii.s mind wont on displaying 
itself, and his cleverness as a juve- 
nile amateur was duly applauded by 
papa and mamma, and tlic drawings 
show n about to friends and relations, 
till the time came for deciding upon 
an occupation for life; and tho 
father, knowing something more 
of the world than tiie son, had no 
notion of letting a good business go 
out of tho family for a boy's w him ; 
and^Jic boy, hatmg and spurning the 
occupation and ml connected with 
it, was bound apprentice to his 
father for seven years, and sub- 
mitted with * sifeut sullenness, 
till, in a burst of ill- temper, he in- 
sulted a customer who wanted to 
beat down the price of a book, and 
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80 made'Hig exit» once and for ever^ 
and brought ma^rs to a criaie. 
Disci^Bion and remonstrance were 
in Tain, the boy was rcsoWed to be 
a painter, and an illness, which left 
him blind for six weeks, and mnna- 
nently impaired his sight, did not 
shake his resolution. Plaster casts 
of the Discobolus and Apollo, the 
jOrst ho had ever seen, and which 
he purchased out of a two-guinea 
niece given him by his godfather, 
lent fuel to the flamo; and Bey. 
nolds a Discourses, with their encou- 
ragement to industry, and their doc- 
trine that all men could, by tliis 
quality, attain czccllonce in art. 
gave feasibility to his purpose. 

JLcame down to breakfast with Rey- 
under my arm, and opened my 
fixed intentions in a style of such energy 
that 1 demolished all arguments. My 
mother regarding iny looks, which pro- 
bably were more like those of a maniac 
than of a rational being, burst into tears. 
My father was in a passion, and the 
whole house was in an uproai . Kvery- 
body that called during the day was had 
up to bait me, but 1 attacked them so 
fioi'cely that they were glad to leave me 
to my own reflections. In the evening 
I told my mother iny resolution calmly, 
aiiil loft her. My friend Jleynolds (a 
watch-maker) backed me. 1 hunted the 
gh(»p for anatomical MK>rks, and seeing 
Albinus among the books in the 
iogue of Dr. Farr's sale at Plymouth hos- 
pital, but knowing it wiia no use 
asking my father to buy it for me, I de- 
termined to bid for it, and tlien appeal 
to his mercy. I went to the sale, and 
the book was knocked down to me at 
21. 10s. I returned home, laid the case 
before my dear motlier, who cried much 
at this proof of resolution, bat promised 
to get my father to consent. When the 
book came home, iny father paid with 
black looks. Oh, the delight of hurrying 
it away to my bed-room, turning over 
tbo plates, copying them out, learning 
the origin and insertion of the muscles, 
and then getting my sister to hear me! 
She and 1 used to walk about the house, 
with onr arms round each other’s neck, 
— she saying, ' How many heads to the 
deltoid?’ ' Where does it riaef ^ Where 
is iff inserted ?’ and I answering. Hy 
these means, in the coarse of a forln^^ 
1 got by heart all the muscles of the 
body. 

That piircbase of Albinos, leaving 
ilie payment to his father, and ike 
desperate energy with which he set 
to woi^ to master what to most 
yooths would be a dry onmviting 


stody, are. both in andactons ^ 
lessness and uniiaggiEig earaestaesf 
of purpose, too ognifioant iypM of 
all Haydon's subseqaent ear^r to 
be omitted in the barest outline of 
his history, Tltey mark at onoe a 
determined and an unsGrupuloas na- 
ture, and indicate the springs of both 
his successes and his miafortunfM 
as clearly as any actions of his 
wo shall have to record. It is 
almost needless to add that tbo lad 
beat down all opposition, and that 
he was finally permitted to seek 
fame and fortune in hia darling pur- 
suit. He left Plymouth for London 
on the 13th of May, 1804, being 
then a few months more than seven- 
teen years old. 

The very morning of his arrival 
in town. Hay don rushed eagerly to 
the Academy Exhibition, then held 
at Somerset House. Ho got there, 
after first mistaking tbe *New 
Churcli* in the Strand for the build- 
ing he was in search of ; and making 
up to the historical pictures, of 
which Opie’s ‘(Til Bias,’ and a 
* Shipwrecked Sailor-boy,* by West- 
all, wore attracting most attention, 
measured himself at once with the 
favourites, and marched away to 
purchase egsts, with the character- 
istic verdict, * I don’t care for you.* 
Then followed months of intense and 
uninterrupted study. His personal 
ambition to bo a great painter was 
ennobled by dreams of doing honour 
to liis country, and rescuing art from 
the character of littleness and inca- 
pacity then impressed upon it. At 
this time ho made acquaintance with 
John Bell’s work on the Kanes, 
Joints, and Muscles ; and it formed 
from that time his own text-book, 
and afterwards the Mannal of his 
school. From Prince Hoare, to 
whom his unde had given him 
a letter, he received introduc- 
tions to Opie, Northcote, and 
Fuseli, then the keeper of the Aca- 
demy. The last of these impressed 
Haydon with admiration for his ge- 
nius and varied accomplishments, 
without misleading him by false 
vague theories and exaggerated 
practice in art; gave his mind 
a stimulus, and expanded his range 
of ideas, without demoral^ing 
him by profanity, Hcentious wit. 
or infidelity; and much of the 
taste for reading and espe<^ en- 
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ihasiaBm for poetiy which from this 
time was developed as a new 
characteristic in Haydon, was pro- 
bably called forth by his intercourse 
with Fuseli. Ho be^an to draw at 
the Academy after the Christmas 
vacation of lB04r6, and there be- 
came intimate with Jackson, then 
studying under the patronage of 
Lord Mulgrave, and known also to 
Sir George Beaumont. 

This seems to have been the only 
intimacy formed by Hay don among 
the students in his first year ; ana 
no wonder, as he speaks of his never 
losing a day, and working twelve or 
fourteen hours, as ho felt inclined, 
till in the middle of the summer ho 
was summoned home by the serious 
illness of his father. While at home, 
renewed efforts were made by his 
family to induce him to reliiumish 
his project, and take up liis fatner’s 
business — of course in vain. The 
day after liis arrival, ho got bones 
and muscles from tlie surgeon at the 
hospital, and in the midst of the 
constant torture of remonslninco 
and reproach, prepared the volume 
of anatomical studies which he after- 
wards imposed with adinirablo 
effect upon all his ympils, from East- 
lake to Lanco. Finally,, his father, 
convinced of the inutility of fur- 
ther opposition, promised that he 
should be tormented no more, but 
should be 8up])orted, thoujih it 
would be inconvenient, till he could 
support himself. Before* his return 
to town in the autumn, lie heans 
from Jackson, — ‘^J'licre is a raw, 
tall, pale, aueer Scotchman come, — 
an odd fellow ; but tliere is some- 
thing in him ; he is called Wilkie.* 
Huy don s comment on this informa- 
tion is characteristic ; so is his record 
of it ; bo says, ‘ Hang the fellow 
(I thought) ; 1 hope ^Yith his some- 
thing he is not going to bo a his- 
torical painter.’ And again, on his 
return to tow n, * I was made un- 
easy all night, for Jackson finished 
by telling mo that Wilkie had 
painted a picture at Edinburgh, 
from Macbeth t w hich wc all agreed 
must have been a historical one.' 
Already Haydon’s egotism, vanity, 
self-reference are prominent ; and 
as clearly the desire of personal 
importance, of his own fame, is 
taking dangerous precedence of 
sympathy with excellence in his 
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art, and satisfaction at its exhibi- 
tion in another. Wilkie, however, 
was not at that time a historical 
painter, and the two young inen 
soon formed an intimacy which 
lasted with varying cordiality during 
their whole lives. Their mutufd 
friend Jackson, perfectly free 
from envy or jeEilousy, or any evil 
except indolence, soon began to 
talk of them to Lord Mulgrave and 
Sir George Beaumont ; and as 
Wilkie w^as in this first season 
(1805-6) painting for Lord Mansfield 
his ‘ Village Politicians,’ exhibited 
in 1806, it is no wonder that the 
report of Jackson brought the two 
patrons to the young Scotchman’s 
studio, and that the visit was followed 
by commissions from both of them 
— one for the ‘ Bent Hay,’ the 
other for the ‘ Blind Fiddler.’ 
Wilkie's success yvjis at once a 
stimulus and an earnest of success 
to Haydon, and Lord Mulgrave, 
througn Wilkie, gave him a com- 
mission for a historical picture as 
soon as he should begin to paint, 
suggesting the death of Hentatus as 
a subject. Two courses of Charles 
Bell’s (Sir Charles afterwards) lec- 
tures, with private* dissection and 
drawing at the ii'ademy, had ad- 
vanced Haydon sufficiently by the 
autumn of ISOG to give him confi- 
dence for a picture ; and he began, 
not upon Lord Mulgravc’s com- 
mission, J)ut upon a picture of 
* Joseph and Mary resting on the 
road to Egypt,’ canvas six foot 
by four. ‘ oetting my palette 
(he says), and taking brush in 
hand, 1 knelt down and prayed 
God to bless my career, to grant 
mo energy to create a new era in 
art, and to rouse the people and 
patrons to a just estimate of the 
moral value of historical painting.’ 
He describes his student life in 
language which nothing in the book 
contradicts or throws doubt upon : — 
The basis of my character was earnest- 
ness of feeling. I took up everything aa 
if my life depended upon it, an<^ net 
feeling sufficient gratificAtiou in simply 
doing all that 1 could, my imagination 
was never satisfied if I did not call on 
the aid and blessing of God to cuireot 
and fortify my resolves. I never rose 
without prayer, and never retired with- 
out it ; and occasionally in the day, in 
the fervour of conception, 1 inwardly 
asked a blessing on my designs, 1 was 
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fervently lUive to the beaaty of woman ; 
and thon^ never -vicioua waa always 
fallio^n I9ve. No doubt an Etonian^ 
or a mnohester or Rugby boy, or a Lon* 
don dandy, will laugh iucredulously at 
this: but with me, it was a feot At 
twenty 1 had a high and noble object, 
which Bustained me far above the con- 
taminations of a ' town life,’ and carried 
me at once into virtuous society without 
passing through that ordeal of vice which 
young men think so necessary to clear 
away schoolboy shyness and lit them for 
the world. Wilkie, I have every reason 
to believe, was equally virtuous. We 
both considered our calling a high duty, 
and we both were anxious to do our 
best. 

While * Joseph and Mary* was on 
tlic painter’s easel, Sir George and 
Ladv Beaumont were brought by 
Wilkie to see it; and the auto- 
biographer faitliAiJly records his 
rapture at this visit, his instant 
communication of it to his parents 
in a letter of four sides, and their 
congratulations. An invitation to 
dinner from Sir George followed, 
and Haydon was introduced to 
fa.shionable society, listened to with 
flattering attention, and altogether 
made so much of. that ho says he dis- 
trusted the sincerity of those who 
could give himsoinuch importance on 
such Sight grounds. Wncther that 
..were only an aftcr-tnought coloured 
by experieueo, cannot be told ; ho 
seems, however, to have been very 
kindly treated by tlie Beaumonts, 
and to have obtained, through Sir 
George, the valuable privilege of 
studying in the Stafford Gallery; 
but Sir George gave his opinion 
against the exhibition at the 
Academy, in 1807, of the ‘ Joseph 
and Mary,* though he admitted it 
was a wonderful first picture; and 
this was quite sulBcient cause to 
imbue Hay don’s jealous soul with 
all kinds oi dark suspicions. 
The picture, however, was sent, 
hung well through Fuseli's re- 
monstrances, and obtained honour 
for its painter. It was afterwards 
purchased by Mr. Thomas Hope, and 
IB now at Deepdenc. A personal 
introduction to Lord Mulgrave tftok 

S *Bce in the spring of 1807, and 
aydon became a frequent guest 
both in Harley-strcct and after- 
wards at iha Aamiralty, when Lord 
Mulgrave was the Duke of Port- 
land's First Lord. He records 
TOL. XLYllI* NO. CCLZXXy. 


unaffectedly and without reserye the 
pleasure which intereourse with the 

n t folks gave hiui, and the envy 
mcied it excited among those of 
his set who did not enjoy the simie 
privilege, remarking with a sabfime 
air that * one of the most difficult 
things in the world is the manage* 
XDcnt of the temper of friends, when 
you first burst into public repute, 
and leave them in the rear.’ Yet 
at the same time he lots out that 
his prudence and temper sometimes 
failed him in proBorving the exact 
tone of deference expected by the 
natrons, a feeling that probably was 
half founded on fact, as Haydon was 
not the man to conceal or soften his 
opinions to please peer or peasant, 
but probably half also a reflection 
of his own morbid jealous nature 
misinterpreting the manners of a 
class he was not accustomed to. 

It was during this season of 1807 
that the first seeds of dissension wore 
sown between the young j)aintcr 
and the Iloyal Academy, certain 
leading monibcra of which were 
offended by the part he took in 
getting up a testimonial to Fuseli 
among the students. It never seems 
to have occurred to Haydon that 
the practice of testimonials from 
students to a teacher appointed by 
an academic body to instruct them, 
was open to any objection, and he 
can see nothing but envy of Fuseli 
in the resolution passed by the 
Academy forbidding such demon- 
strations for tbo future. With re- 
Ipect to himself, he says, ‘They 
never forgave me, and 1 never re- 
spected Thera afterwards.’ The 
feeling, we should imagine, was 
entirely on his side ; but it is worth 
noting, as showing the readiness 
so conspicuous throughout his life 
to put the w'orst interpretation 
upon tlie actions of others when 
they opposed his opinions or 
thwarted his wishes, and as the 
first hint of that quarrel which 
acted so prejudicially afltcrwSrds on 
his fortune and happiness. Not to 
anticipate, however, the shadow of 
comity events, H aydon ’s life at this 
period must have been one of almost 
unmingled enjoyment. He loved 
his art, and bright prospects of 
success were opening upon him $ his 
mind was sosceptiiDle to now im- 
pressions, and toe best sodety in 
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England waa welcoming him, and 
offering him the etrongeet atimnlnB 
tixat can inflaenco a vain young 
man ; and in the background waa 
a chafing circle of friends of his 
own class, of whom he says, ' There 
nerer was a group of young men so 
various and charaoteristic.' 

* Happy period !' he says, ‘ paint- 
ing and living in one room, as inde- 
pendent as the wind — no servants — 
no responsibilities — reputation in the 
bud~hopes endless — ambition be- 
ginning — friends untried, believed 
to be as ardent and as sincere as 
ourselves —dwelling on the empty 
chairs after breaking up, as if the 
strings of one’s affection were torn 
out, and such meetings would be no 
more/ 

Flushed with the success of his 
first picture, he oommenced ‘Den- 
tatus* for Lord Mulgrave, but 
found his ditiiculticB so great, that, 
W Willde'fl advice, he went into 
Devonshire, and practised portraits. 
He obtained as much employment as 
he desired, at fifteen guineas a-head, 
a success wliich he modestly attri- 
butes, uot to the excellence" of his 
portraits, which he pronounces 
execrable, but to the kinduess of his 
friends, anxious to give liim a lift. 
Ho remained at this oeoiipation till 
he bad obtained a fair iWility in 
painting heads — a practice he advises 
all young historical painters to pur- 
sue after having gone through tlieir 
preparatory studies. Ec’eommenc- 
ing ‘ Dentatns’ on his return, ho 
found liimself in face of a nett* 
difilculty. His principal figure 
was to bo heroic ainl in action. How 
oould ho maintain the truth of imita- 
tion essential to a good picture, and 
yet elevate his conception to repre- 
sent the ideal F how combine the 
exactness of detail, without which 
his figure would not be a man at all, 
with the grandeur of general effect 
which he supposed woiild bo lost by 
copying the peculiarities of any 
inaividual model P If ho copied 
nature his work was mean, ir he 
left her it was mannered. In 
the midst of these difiiculties, 
after repeated failures to satis/y 
himself, finding the antique os it 
was then understood and known 
deficient in detail, and life over- 
whelming and confusing from its 
multiplicity of detail so long as no 


principle of seketkm was settled in 
ms xttind, Wilkie brings an order to 
see the Elgin marbles. His own 
words are needed to express their 
effect upon his mind : 

To Park-lane then we went, and after 
passing through the hall, and ihence into 
an open yard, entered a damp dixty pent- 
house, where lay the marbles, ranged 
within sight and reach. The first thing 
I fixed ray eyes on, was the wnrist of a 
figure in one of the female groups, in 
Mich were visible,^ though in a feminine 
fiann,* the radius and ulna. 1 was asto> 
nished, for I had never seen them hinted 
at in any female wrist in the antique. 1 
darted my eye to the eU)ow, and saw the 
outer condyle visibly affecting the shape 
as in nature. I saw that the ami was 
in repose and the soft parts in relaxation. 
That combination of nature and idea 
which 1 had felt was so much wanting 
for high art was here displayed to mid- 
day conviction. My heart beat! If I 
luul seen nothing else, I had beheld suf- 
ficient to keep me to nature for the rest 
of my life. But when I turned to the 
‘TheseuN,* and saw that every form was 
altered by action or repose — when I saw 
that the two sides of his back varied, one 
side stretched from the shoulder blade 
being pulled forward, and the other side 
compressed from the shoulder blade be- 
ing pushed close to the spine, as be 
restoil on his ell>ow, with tho belly fiat 
because the bowt is fell into the pelvis as 
he sat, — and whdh, tuniing to the ‘ Ilys- 
Bus/ I saw the belly protruded, from the ' 
figure lying on its side — and again, when, 
in the figure of the fighting metope I 
saw the muscle sliown under the one 
arm-pit in that instantaneous action of 
ilarting out, and left out in. the other 
arm-pit because not wanted, — when I 
saw, in fact, the mont heroic style of art, 
combined with all the essential detail of 
actual life, the thing was done at once 
and for ever. 

Here were principles which the com- 
mon sense of the English people would 
understand ; here were principles which 
I had struggled for in my first picture, 
with timidity and apprehension; here 
were the principles which the great 
Greeks in their finest time established, 
and here was 1, the most prominent his- 
torical student, perfectly qualified to ap- 
preciate all this by my own determin^ 
mode of study under the inflnence of my 
old friend the watchnuiker, — here waa 
the bint at the skin perfectly compre- 
hended by knowing well what was un- 
derneath it! 

Oh, how I inwardly thanked God that 
1 was prepared to understand all thist 
Now 1 was rewarded for all the petty 
baraasings 1 had suffered. Now was 1 
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mad fi>r buying AlUiniu without a penny 
to pay for it? Now was I mad for lying 
on the floor hours together, copying its 
figures? 1 felt the foture, 1 foretold that 
they would prove themselves ^e finest 
things on earth, that they would over- 
turn the false beau-ideal, where nature 
was nothing, and would establish the 
true beau-i<ml, of which nature alone is 
the biuiis. 

I shall never forget the horses' beads 
• — tlie feet in the metopes! 1 felt as if a 
diviue truth had blazeil inwardly upon 
my mind, and I knew that they would 
at last rouse the art of Europe from its 
slumber In tho darkness. 

I do not say this now, when all the 
world acknowledges it, but 1 said it 
then, when no one would hdieve ms. I 
went home in perfect excitement, Wil- 
kie tiying to moderate my enthusiasm 
with his national caution. 

Utterly disgusted at my wretched at- 
tempt at the heroic in the form and ac- 
tion of my * Dentatus/ 1 daslied out tho 
aboininahlo maas, and breathed as if re- 
lieved of a nuisance. I passed the even- 
ing in a mixture of torture and hopo; all 
night I dosed and dreamed of the mar- 
bles. 1 rose at five in a fever of excite- 
ment, tried to sketch the ' Theseus’ from 
memoiy, did so, aud saw that 1 compre- 
hended it. 1 worked that day, and 
another, and another, fearing that I was 
deluded. At last I got an order for my- 
self; 1 rushed away to Pnrk-lano; the 
impression was more wvid than before, 
r IIaydon*8 enthusiastic apprecia- 
tion of these noblest works of the 
antique art that has come dow'n to 

us, never faded. By Lord Mulgravo’s 
influence he obtained pemissiou to 
copy in the Elgin collection, and for 
three months he drew at the marbles, 
*ten, fourteen, fifteen hours at a 
time,’ till he hud mastered their 
forms, and brought his mind and 
hand into subjection. Then he set 
to work again upon * Dentatus,’ and 
after repeated rubbings in and rub- 
bings out — proofs of a mind that 
never passed f day without observa- 
tion aud fresh knowledge, and of a 
conscientiousness in art mat felt nola- 
hour, so only excellence were attained 
at last — ^the picture was finished in 
March, 1809, having taken two years 
to paint, six months of which %*re 
spent in portrait-stu^, and three in 
dewing from the Elgin marbles. 
It reached tho Acaoemv safely; 

bat, after some changes of position, 
was put into the ante-room, in 
a light most unfavourable for any 
great work. It is needless to re- 


iterate Haydon^s explosions of wrath 
at what he consider^ and what un- 
doubtedly was, a gross injiutiee. 
We need not suppose defiherato 
mdlee or dark intrigue at work to 
baffle the hopes and dash the pre- 
lects of a young ^)was rising into 
dfangerous competition with esta- 
blished reputations. Indifference to 
merit, the absence of scrupulous 
anxiety to discharge the duty of 
hanging the pictures with a favour- 
able consideration for young artists, 
are suflicient to account for a large 
picture by a young man being thrust 
into an unfiivourable position. Most 

2 men are prepared for this, 
j submit to it, in a hope of 
Isetter luck another time, though 
probably none are very careful to 
conceal their sense of injustice. But 
the injury rankled in llaydon's 
heart, ho never forgave the Academy, 
and from that time took every occa- 
sion of expressing his contempt and 
indignation, rousing against him in 
return feelings of personal animosity 
which ho never ceased to suffer from 
to the last of his life. Lord 
Mnlgravo paid him for the picture 
210 guineas — a liberal mark of ap- 
proval for a work by so young a 
man, though no remuneration for, 
fifitecn months’ expensive labour. 
But the judgment of the patron was, 
Haydon thinks, influeneod by the 
slight tlie Academy had put upon 
the picture, and by unfavourable 
opinions of the academicians uttered 
ill society ; and though Haydon 
continued to visit Lord Mulgrave, ho 
notices a distant coolness of manner, 
as if a kind of imposition had been 
practised on him. Haydon com- 
plains, moreover, that people of 
lashiou deserted him, and no longer 
flocked to his paiuting-room~l^- 
getting that what drew them there 
was his picture, and that it was now 
exhibited elsewhere. Sir George 
Beaumont, however, stuck by him, 
encouraging him with praises, and 
avowing that tho Academy could 
produce no such work. Poor WiUdo 
comes in as usual for Haydon’s re- 
proaches : * Wilkie, whom I loved so 
dearly, the friend and companion of 
all my early days and thoi^ti, he 
shrank from my defence ! Howmy 
heart ached at his coldness I But ft 
was the timid maiu’ WiB^'a xeal 
but undemonstrative finendth^ aiid 
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kindness never satisfied Haydon’s 
ardent and boisterous temperament ; 
or rather, perhaps, Haydon writing 
his journal day hy day reports of his 
fiicnds according to some pas^g 
pique, and gives off in exaggerated 
reproaches what was only a mo- 
mentary anger, and contradicts him- 
self again the next day and in 
the next page. Thus we find 
that Lord Mulgrave, in spite of 
his fancied coofness, sympathised 
with Haydon's distress so far, that 
he exerted his interest as first Lord 
of the Admiralty to mve the painter 
a voyage in a man-m-war, and sent 
him to Portsmouth with a letter to 
the Fort-Admiral — certainly a high 
mark of esteem and kindness from a 
man in Lord Mulgrave*s position to 
a young artist needing relaxation, 
and smarting under academical ne- 
glect and the criticisms of the press. 
And immediately after the record of 
Sir George Beaumont’s kindness in 
his disappointment, we have Hay don, 
on occasion of a visit to Coloorton, 
paid after his return from his sca- 
trip, criticising in a very captious 
tone Sir George's motives in giving 
him the invitation, and recording a 
piece of rudeness, or at least brus- 
^ ejuerio of his own, which goes far to 
* explain that Haydon was unfit for 
intercourso on uniformly pleasant 
terms, not only with those above him 
in social rank, but with any persons 
whose amiability had not unusual 
powers of endurance, or whose tem'- 
pers and choractors were not un- 
usually simple, equable, and kind. 
On arriving at Coloorton, with 
Wilkie, Haydon could not help 
thinking that Sir George and Lady 
Beaumont's kind reception ‘ was 
moi'e to avoid Lord Mulgrave 's 
quizzing than I'roru any real plea- 
sure in our company.’ Tlie invita- 
tion, it seems, had been often hinted 
before it came, and Lord Mulgrave 
had been pleasant on this theme. 
* As I was walking with him,’ says 
Haydon, ‘ next day, about tne 
giwinds, he said, — ^now I hope you 
and Wilkie will stay a fortniglit — 
ob, said I, pereciviny the motive, a 
month if you wish it. Sir George.’ 
Ko wonder ‘there was a dead silence 
for some moments,’ and no wonder 
that, with this temper and manner 
of showing it, tho painter found dis- 
agreeable hitches in his connexion 


with his aristocratic friends. How- 
ever, the fortnight was passed, * as 
delightfully as painters could ;* and 
Haydon returned to town to paint a 
picturefrom Macbeth for Sir George^ 
which had been commissioned as 
early as 1807. Into the history of 
this picture, and the disagreements 
that arose about it, we have not space 
to enter, and we have only Haydon's 
version of the story. The quarrel waa 
about the size, and we can see, even 
from Haydon's own account, that 
if Sir George was whimsical and ca- 
pricious, Haydon was obstinate, and 
lorgot that a man who pays for a 
picture has a certain right to dictate 
what sort of picture it shall be. 
* After various stages of argument, 
discussion, and remonstrance, the 
dispute ran so high, and Haydon 
was so offended, that he showed the 
correspondence, and gave all possible 
publicity to a matter that a sensible 
man w^ould have hushed up, or 
rather have never allowed to pass 
beyond the first stage. Haydon 
supplies one motive that actuated 
him w^hen ho says,—* I was fearless, 
young, proud of a quarrel with a 
man of rank, which would help to 
bring me into notice* There is nere 
a little too clear a glimpse of a sort 
of deliberate calculation and vulpine 
cunning, under a mask of high tem- 
per and self-assertion, a feature that 
repeats itself in Haydon’s history, 
and docs much to rejicl sympathy 
and respect from a course of conduct 
that vvould, but for his own con- 
fession, be put down at worst to an 
overweening sense of his own impor- 
tance, and a determination to exact 
proper respect to his art and its pro- 
fessors in nis own person. The end 
of the quarrel was that Haydon 
painted the Macbeth on his own 
scale, and with the condition that 
Sir George should be at liberty to 
take or refuse it when finished. 
Meanwhile ‘Dentatus’ obtained a 
w elcome triumph. The British insti- 
tution had offered one hundred 
guineas as a prize for the best his- 
torical picture, and Haydon carried 
it off with ‘ Dentatus/ in opposition 
to competitors, among whom was 
Howard, the academician, who had 
been one of the hanging committee 
the previous year, and who had 
thormore help^ to consign ‘Den- 
tatuB* to its dark abode. H waa not 
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lonf( after this yictory, in the midst 
of studies to male ^Maobeth’ so 
fine a picture that Sir (reorfce Beau- 
mont could not refuse it, that Hay- 
don’s father announced to him that 
he could not maintainhim any longer. 
GHiis must be regarded as the turning 
point of«Haydon'8 career. Let us 
near what he says of his course upon 
so important a crisis : — 

This was a dreadful shook, and made 
me tremble for the consequences I fore- 
saw, if after nil my * Macbeth' should he 
refused. I spent a day in the open 
country, turning every difficulty over in 
my mind, and concluded tliat if it were 
a fine picture, surely it could not bo re- 
fused ; and if * Dentatus* won the prize 
of one hundred guineas, 1 did not see 
why 1 had not a very good chance with 
* Macl>eth' for the throe hundred guinea 
prize now offered by the directors of the 
same institution. 

Thus reasoning I borrowed, and, pray- 
ing to God to bless my exertions, went 
on more vigorously than ever. And 
here began debt and obligaiiotit out of 
which 1 i\evtr have been, and rtever shall 
bCf extricated, as long cut I lire. 

Yet what was I to do? Was I to re- 
linquish all the advantages of so many 
years of study and thought, merely be- 
cause now came one of those trials of 
which life is so full ? It was natural a 
father’s patience should wear out at last. 
It was right my sistoibshoiild not be for- 
r gotten. But it was not quite just to de- 
prive me of necessaries, when my fatluT 
and his partner were indulging in the 
luxuries of life. I was a virtuous and 
diligent youth. 1 had iie expensive 
habits of self-indulgence. I never touched 
wine, dined at reasonable chop-houses, 
lived principcally, indeed, always, in iny 
study, worked, thought, palntu<l, drew, 
and cleaned ray own brushes, like the 
humblest student. 

After praying to God for his help and 
support, 1 returned to roy duties. I 
wrote to my father, thanked him for 
doing what he had done, and regretted 
that 1 had encumbered him so long. 

I pursued my ardent course day after 
day, and hour by hour. Inhere was a 
firiend who came forward nobly to the 
extent of his power. He is a humble 
man, though connected with one who 
has made noise enough— John Hunt, the 
brother of Leigh, as noble a spoclrngn of 
a human being as ever 1 met in my life: 
of him I borrowed 30/. This had car- 
ried me on with luy mouldings and 
castings of the negro. Peter Oleghom, 
a fnend of Wilkie^s and mine, lent me 
SOf. more. 1 odled my landlord, and 
explained to him my stnation, and asked 


him to wait till, ^Maobefit* wa« done. 
Be said, * You paid me when your fidSier 
supported yon, and I see no reason not 
to believe you will do so when you can 
support yourself. 

So ominously olooed 1810» the 
cloud of debt no bigger yet than a 
man's hand, but the fatiu habit of 
largely anticipating future and un- 
certain resourt^es commenced. ‘Mac- 
beth' took up the whole of 1811, 
though, on a review of the year, 
Haydon records that his * habits of 
application had been energetic for at 
least eight months out of the twelve.' 
When not at work upon his picture, 
or upon studies collateral, Haydon 
w as not misspending his time, even 
as regarded advancement in his art. 
He was reading poetry with en- 
thusiastic appreciation, critically 
studying the w'orks of the old 
roasters to which he had access, or 
discussing with men like Wilkie and 
Leigh Hunt the principles of art and 
literature, and keeping himself in a 
delightful stato of vanod intellectual 
activity. Still, neither painting a 
grand picture on speculation, nor 
mo pleasures of reading and lite- 
rary society, brought in money ; 
ana it was unfortunately going oat 
in expense of maintenance, of models, 
and the various modes in which oven 
the economical painter must disburse 
coin. At the close of the year, 
‘ Macbeth' being then Bnished, his 
afihirs present a balance of debt of 
016/. 10^., of which 200/. was duo to 
his landlord for rent. And now, as 
might have been expected by any 
but a ve^ sanguine and self-willed 
man, Sir George Beaumont deolined 
to purchase the * Macbeth' at the 
price asked, 500 guineas ; but ofiered 
either to give Haydon 100/. for the 
trouble he had had in commencing 
the picture, or to give him another 
commission, with size fixed, and 
the price to be afterwards settled 
by arbitration. Haydon declined 
both ofiers, and the picture and the 
debts remained on his hands. In a 
fit of exasperation and vexation, 
natural enoi^h under the ciroum- 
stances, Haydon tells us that * an 
attack on the Academy and its 
abominations darted into his head-’ 
This reminds one of the gentlenuui 
who, coming down from a gambling 
house where he had lost his mon^, 
administered a savage kick to some 
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inoflbnsire flunkey, tying his shoe 
on the staircoAo ; and in reply to a 
humble remonstrance from the 
kicked one that he was only tying 
his shoe, ho growled out, ‘ Hang you: 
you're always tying your shoe.' But 
anger is not logical, and so Mr. 
Haydon, ofiend^ and injuriously 
treated, as he believed, by Sir George 
Beaumont, flew at Mr. Payne Knight 
and the Academy, who, whatever 
their faults and follies, certainly had 
no apparent connexion with Sir 
George Beaumont’s rejection of 
‘ Macbeth.' Two letters in the 
JExaminer were the weapons of re- 
venge and destruction. One Sun- 
day he * demolished* Payne Knight, 
— ‘ All the patrons were in a fury. 
Who could it be? Who was this 
EnglishstudentP The Siuiday follow- 
ing the attack on the Academy 
followed, and never since the art was 
established were its professors in 
such a hubbub of rage and fury.’ 
His name v as told, and * from that 
moment,' ho says, * the destiny of my 
lifo may be said to bavc changed. 
My picture was caricatured, my 
name detested, my peace harassed ; 
so great was the indignation at my 
impertinence, that all merit was de- 
nied to * Maobeth.’ Thus at twenty- 
six he was already deeply in debt, 
had oflended one of his two kindest 
flriends and patrons, and apparently 
cooled the friendship of the other, 
and now ended by bringing upon his 
back forty of the most eminent of 
bis brother artists with their corpo- 
rate power, thoir authoritative prir 
vilege of irresponsible exclusion, and 
their high connexions ; and in 
addition making a determined enemy 
of Payne Knight, than whom no man 
at that time was more listened to 
among dilettanti orhadahighcr repu- 
tation for taste and knowledge. 
What did Haydon against the storm 
he had raised I * I made up my mind 
for the conflict, and ordered at once 
a Im'ge canvas for another work.’ 
Upon that canvas many of our 
readers have been looking this 
summer, for it was the canvas upon 
which * Solomon’ is painted. 

^ So began 1812. Haydon, for a 
time, was sustained by tlie excite- 
ment of a new work, and by the 
hope of gaining, with his * Macbeth,’ 
a priie of 300 guineas, offered by 
the British Institution for the best 


historical picture. This body, how- 
ever, acted in a way that, consider- 
ing its composition, is utterly unac- 
countable. Instead of keeping to 
their promise, of giving pnzes of 
300, 200, 100 guineas, respectively, 
to the best pictures sent in for com- 
petition, they chose to devote 500 
guineas of the sum to the purchase, 
lor their collection, of a picture by 
Kiehter, not sent in at all, gave the 
100-guinca prize to another painter, 
and oflerod Haydon 30 guineas, that 
he might not be out of pocket by his 
frame, which had cost him 60. Hay- 
don had, before this, sold his books, 
his clothes, everything ho had ; and 
now, in his sore strait, already in 
debt to Wilkie, who had himself 
suffered from serious ill<hea]th and 
disappointments, ho applied for a 
furilier advance from his friend and 
brother artist, and met with a re- 
fusal. Blame is out of tho question 
hero : no man, much less a poor and 
struggling man, is bound or even 
entiUed to involve himself in the 
consemience of another's reckless- 
ness, nowever intimate the friend- 
ship that exists between them. 
Haydon *s necessities and demands 
were already an abyss too deep for 
any prudent man of small means 
to attempt to fill. Yet help did not 
fail him. His own account is too 
mphio to be omitted, and too 
honourable to the parties concerned, 
and to the class they belonged to, 
not to be dwelt upon with pride and 
pleasure : — 

What should I do? I owed my land- 
lord 200^. Uow was I to go on? Would 
he allow it ? • How was I to dine, — to 
live, in fact? A large picture just rubbed 
in — in M^it that day of a dinner. iShHl 
I give up iny * Solomon,* relinquish my 
schemes, sell all, retire to obscure lodg- 
ings, and do anything for a living ? It 
would be praiseworthy— it would be 
more. But if 1 did, I never could rea- 
lize enough to pay my debts. Surely it 
would be wiser to make another cast — to 
dismiss deqiair. I was in health ; I had 
no family. 1 knew myself capable of 
submitting to anything, but when onoo 
a situation is relinquished, it is not poa- 
siblt to regain it again. Besides, the 
apparent cowardice, after preaching suoli 
heroic doctrines to the students. The 
apparent cowardice was nothing if I 
€X>uld approach nearer my grand object 
by it, but 1 thought 1 could not by sub- 
mission do so— and then the meanness t 
How could 1 submit who had told the 
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Modenta that failure diouM stimulaie 
andnotdefiress? Oantemptible 1 How 
bear injr own reflectiona— bow the refleo- 
tiona of others, knowing I deserved 
themf Something instancly ciiculated 
thfough me like an esaence of fire, and 
atridiug with wider stena I determined 
to bear all — not to yield one partide of 
my designs — ^to go at once for my model 
— to begin to-morrow, and to make the 
most of my actual situation. 'Well 
done,' said the god within, and instantly 
1 was invincible. 1 went to the house 
where I had always dined, intending to 
dine without paying for that day. 1 
thought the servants did not offer me 
the same attention. 1 thought I per- 
ceived the company examine me — I 
thought the meat was worse. heart 
sank as I said, falteringly, * I will pay 
you to-morrow,* The girl smiled, and 
seemed interested. As I was escaping 
with a sort of lurking horror, she said, 
* Mr. Hayden, Mr. Huydon, my master 
wishes to see ^u.’ ^ My God,’ thought 
I, * it is to tell me he can’t trustl’ ^ I 
walked like a culprit. * Sir, 1 beg vour 
pardon, but 1 see by tbe fiapers you have 
been ill-used ; 1 hope you wont be angry 
— I mean no offence ; but — ^you wont bo 
offended — 1 just wish to say, as you have 
dined hero many years and always paid, 
if it would be a convenience during your 
present work, to dine here till it is done 
—yon know — so that you may not be 
obliged to s^iend your money here, when 
you may want it — 1 yras going to say 
-you need be under no apprehension— 
Lem ! for a dinner.* 


My heart really filled. I told him I 
would take his offer. The good man’s 
forehead was perspiring, and he seemed 
quite relieved. From Uiat hour the ser- 
vants (who were pretty girls) eyed me 
withaluBtrousnigret, and redoubled their 
attentions. The honest wife said, if I 
was ever ill she would send me broth, or 
any such little luxury, and tlu^hildren 
used to ding round my kneeiPiiid ask 
me to draw a face. ' Now,* said I, as I 
walked home with an elastio stOT, * now 
for my landlord.' 1 called up Perkins, 
and laid my deqierate case before him. 
He was quite affected. 1 said, ' Perkins, 
I'll leave you if you wish it, but it will 
be a pity, will it not, not to finish such 
a beginning?* Perkins looked at tbe 
rubbing in, and muttered, * It's a grand 
thing — how long will it be before it is 
done, sir?* * Two years.' 'What, ^wo 
years more, and no rent?* ' Not a shil- 
ling.* He rubbed his chin, and mut- 
tei^, ' I should not like ye to suit's 
lund for both of os; but what Isay U 
ibis, you always paid me when j<m 
ooold, and why dionld you not again 
when you are abler 'That's what 1 


say.*' ' Well, sir, here Is my haod^^aad 
a great iht one it wai^ 'rtt ghre yoa 
two yean more, and if this does not sellf 
(affecting to look veiy sevnee^ *wlqr 
then, sir, we'll oonsider what is to M 
done; so don’t fret, but work*’ 

And BO he went on with 'Soto** 
mon, food and lod^ng being thne 
guaranteed him, wmle his cunent 
expenscB, oC other kinds, were pro- 
viaed by loans from various friendi 
of his own class, among whom be 
particularly specifies Leigh and 
John Hunt, An application to hie 
father brought back the answer that 
he liad already done more than he 
could legitimately afford, and in the 
following year (1813) Mr. Haydon 
senior died, apparently leaving to 
his son nothing. Early in 1814 
' Solomon was finished except 
toning, when, from hard work^ 
anxiety, and impaired digestion* 
the painter's eyes gave way. Hd- 
ton had, just before this, sold a pic- 
ture for 500 guineas, and it is nlea- 
sant to find Haydon reooroini^ 
that hU brother painter, ihoo^ 
himself a poor man, and ena- 
blii^ himself to practise the his- 
torical branch of his art only by 
painting other pictures, of a smaU 
size, with a sure sale, immediately 
ofiered tof lace a considerable sum 
at Haydon s disposal. * 1 ac^pted,' 
says Haydon, * only thiriy-five 
pounds, but his noble offer endeared 
nim to me for the rest of his life.' 


Nor did Haydon'a good fortune, or, 
more fairly, the influence that his 
genius and earnestness exerted over 
uie sympathies of most who came 
within hitf rouge, desert him at tbe 
last point. His frame-maker was 
persuaded that it was his duty to 
assist a young man, and this anxte^ 
was surmounted. His doctor ao- 
vised stimulants. ' I sent for a wine- 
merchant, showed him ' SolomoQf* 
said I was in bad health, ‘and ap- 
pealed to him whether 1 ought, after 
•uch an efiibrt, to be without a glass 
of wine, which my medical man had 
recommended. ' Certainly not/ said 
he, ' I'll send you two dozen; pay mo 
as soon as you can, and rcc^eet to 
drink success to ' Solomon,' the .first 
^^s you taste.' YHiile, to crowa 
the list of kindnesses, the vcmerablo 
President of the Academy. Bexyamin 
West, whose income from the King 
had been just stopped, not only ex- 
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pressed warm admiration for bis pic- 
ture, and sympathy for his melan- 
choly condition, but sent him 151., 
which ho was himself obliged to bor- 
row from his banker. An utter 
alienation between Haydon and his 
aristocratic patrons is implied in the 
silence of the journal about them, 
durinu the painting of * Solomon 
and, tnough he had no doubt given 
oiTence, it does seem strange tliat 
neither Lord Mulgrave nor Sir 
George Beaumont should have heard 
of his distress, or that if they heard 
of it, they did nothing to relieve it, 
carried, as it was, to the depth of 
privation and dependence. The pic- 
ture, however, was completed, 
framed, and despatched to the 
Water-Colour Exhibition, which 
then admitted paintings. It ob- 
tained immediate recognition. The 
first daj a gentleman oflered 5001. 
for it, m the room, which was re- 
fused, and, on the same day, having 
asked Haydon to dinner, agreed to 
ivo him his price, 600 guineas ; 
ut, unfortunately, the lady of the 
house suggested that her piano 
would have to be turned out for it, 
and so the bargain was off. The 
third day Sir George Beaumont and 
Mr. Hoi well CaiT were deputed to 
buy it, for the British Institution, 
but while they were discussing its 
beauties, another person completed 
the purchase, and the ticket ‘ sold’ 
was put on the frame, just as Hay- 
don walked into the room. 

Just at this inoiueiit in I walked ■ per- 
fectly innocent of all this, and seeing 
‘sold,’ I really thought 1 should have 
fainted. My first iinpulse was gratitude 
to God. Whilst I w!w inwaidly mut- 
tering, up came Sir George Beaumont, 
and holding out his hand, said, ‘ Haydon, 
1 am astonished.' IVe shook hands be- 
fore a crowded room. Sir George saying, 
‘you must paint mo a picture, after nil. 
Yes, indeed, you must — Lady Beaumont 
and I wift call — yes, indeed.’ At that 
moment in walked Lord Mulgrave and 
General Phipps — they crowded round 
me, swore it was as fine as Kafiaele. 
‘ Haydon, you dine with us to-day, of 
courser 1 bowed. When I came home 
my table was covered with cards of 
£s8hion, — noble lords, dukes, ladies, 
baronets, literary men. Wilkie, drawn 
along by the infection, was delighted. 
Calloott assured me no people had a 
higher respect for my talents than the 
A^entioians, and that I was quite mis- 
taken if 1 imagined they bad not I 
■ He got 600 guineas, but he owed 


11001. However, it re-established 
his credit, restored his eonfidenoe, 
and immensely raised his reputation. 
He paid away 5001. in a week, and 
then, feeling need of a change, 
started with Wilkie for Paris, then 
in j^session of the allies. 

We have no space to give to Hay- 
don’s enjoyment of Paris, and its 
rich sights, though the Louvre was 
then in the last year of its glory, 
and Haydon just the man for a cice- 
rone, with his q^uick sense of all that 
was grand and significant in the 
schools, and his vivid faculty of 
lending to his impressions an articu- 
late ijtterancc. He had, before his 
departure, rubbed in another great 
picture, ‘ Christ’s Entry into Jeru- 
salem,’ and upon this he was atw'ork 
from the winter of 1814, when he 
returned to Loudon, to the begin- 
ning of 1820, starting, in ibis six 
years* venture, with a debt of several 
hundreds of ])ounds. Ilis only legi- 
timate resources, during this period, 
would appear to have been 100 
guineas, voted him by the British 
Institution, as a compliment for 
‘ Solomon,’ 200 guineas which Sir 
George Beaumont gave liim, at liis 
own request, for ‘ Macbeth,’ and 500 
guineas advanod him on a commis- 
sion for * Christ in the Garden,’ by 
Sir George Phillips, of Manchester. 
The latter sum was simply an anti- 
cipation of reward for work not yet 
done, and only one degree off an or- 
dinary loan. But we find that Hay- 
don had learned, by this time, the 
dangerous secret of the open sesame 
of usurers’ counting-houses, and that 
they were willing, for a oonsidera- 
tioD, to stake their money on his 
cuius ^d success. He had, too, 
ecome maguificemt in his notion oif 
loans, and we have liim, at one time, 
extracting t300/. from Jeremiah Har- 
man, at another time 400L from Mr. 
Coutts. With such aid he was 
enabled to live and paint, and to 
move into larger and more healthy 
rooms, when his constitution 
threatened to give way under con- 
finement and dose air. His aristo- 
cratic friends had come back to him 
with the reputation of ‘Solomon,* 
and Sir George Beaumont not only 
assisted him with money, but was 
frequently endeavouring to impress 
upon him the wisdom of getting em* 
ployment, by which he might sup- 
port himself, and warning mm tiiat 
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circaiDStances more morti^iBjjf than 
painting portraits, or small pictures, 
ineritablj follow the neglect of 
this advice. It is fair to let him 
speak in his own defenoe, especially 
as he seems more than half conscious 
of both the folly and the wrong of 
his conduct. 

And now one word as to my npplica- 
tioDs (too frequent, alaa !) for pecumaiy 
assistance. 

It would hardly be believed that I had 
brought myself to consider 1 had, by 

M iblic devotion to High Art, a claim 
the nobility and opulent in tlie 
kingdom. 

lliis was no crime, and it was (Kirhaps 
reasotiable ; but it was not delicate or 
manly. There can be no doubt I ought 
to have been helped by the State, and I 
should have been if the Academy had 
not existed, which obstinately intri^ue<l 
against a vote of money either to indi- 
Aiduals or bodies, where art was con- 
cerned. No doubt there were means of 
earning what I wanted by occabionally 
devoting myself, as Sir Oeoige Huggesttxl, 
to portraits and small subjects. But 
that always divided my mind. While a 
groat work was in progress I always 
dwelt .and niuscil, and eternally, as it 
were, kept luy attention on it ; so that 
I began again, after an interval, as 
eagerly as over. It was not so, I fouml, 
when 1 painteil small things. 1 never, 

I must confess, trie^l the plan fairly, and 
for that I doHcrvo censure. Be that as 
it may, I was resol veil to go through iny 
work, — to raise loan after loan to coni- 
))lete it, — t<i set my life upon a chance, 
aud to bear the hazard of the die. But 
had 1 a right to make others share the 
risk? I did not <lecoive them. I told^ 
the rich my condition, — that 1 hod no 
chance of repaying anything unless my 
work sold. 

Amid all his distresscB Haydon 
had abundant consolatimis. Apart 
from that one which never left him 
but for short seasons, when health 
and spints yielded to the intense 
strain upoA them — the conviction 
that he was a martyr in a noble 
cause, and the pure delight he took 
in his art — external honours were 
not wanting that peculiarly gratified 
his vain temper. Plymouth gave 
him the freedom of her bo^>iigh, 
Wordsworth and Keats wrote him 
sonnets in the mostPamassiahstrain 
of compliment, Canova paid him a 
Tisit, and Nicholas of Jlussia in- 
spected we marbles under 

his guidance. Jwove all, the Elgin 
marbles were purchased by Govern- 
ment in 1816, and Haydim was im- 


mensely delighted with this triumpli 
over l^yne Knight and his 
who had decried their value and dis- 
puted their genuineness. To crown— 
shall we sajtwis woes or his joys P-*-he 
fell, or rather plunged in love, head 
foremost — deep, deep down in the 
thrilling stream. Tlio siren was a 
widow with two children, or more 
truly, she was about to become a 
widow with two children. Under 
such chequered influences was 
‘Christ’s Entry' slowly brought 
to a condusion, and a room at 
the Egyptian Hnll was engaged for 
a year, from March 1st, 1820, for 
its exhibition. Haydon bos a re- 
markably vivid and picturesque 
power of narrative, and the scenes 
and feelings connected with this ex- 
hibition arc clfectively given. Wo 
can only state the result — that 
the receipts from the exliibitioii 
amounted to nearly 3iXX)/. in 
London and Scotland, an un- 
aralleled •sum, we imagine, to 
ave been received in less than a 
year from the exhibition of a single 
picture. Sir George Heaumont at- 
tempted to persuade the Institution 
to purchase it, but was outvoted. 
There was talk of buying it for a 
church, but nothing was done. 
Finally,* a subscription was com- 
menced for its purchase, but it 
failed. Meanwhile, the 3(XX)L, or 
rather that portion of it which ifas 
clear profit — for a picture is not ex- 
hibited without consiilcrablc expense 
— liad only made creditors anxious 
and eager; and victorious as Hay- 
don ^as, bis victory had cost him 
dear, and such another must irre- 
trievably ruin him. Such another, 
however, his marvellous success was 
sure to entice him to pursue, and 
almost the closing para^pli of liis 
autobiography is, ‘ So 1 ordered a 
canvas nineteen long by iifibeen high, 
and dashed in my conception, tbo 
Christ being nine feet high.' This 
was the ‘ Lazarus' now hanging on 
the staircase of the Pantheon, in 
Oxford-street. One secs already 
with terrible clearness the beginning 
of the end. Striking and impressive 
as is the Napoleonic audacity of his 
method, Moscow, Elba, Watm^loo, 
8t. Helena, begin to loom fear- 
fully in the horizon. It is like 
a desperate and ruined gambler 
playing double or quits, only to 
begin again. In the merest com- 
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mercial aepect of the proceeding, 
Ilavdon was investing capital which 
lie oorrow'cd and for which he was 
responsible, unproductively. Sioh 
as tlio return might be, it was not 
equal in exchangeable value to the 
capita laid out in its production, 
pnncipally because private gentle- 
men, purchasers of pictures, pre- 
ferred an article of smaller size and 
of a different style; and neither 
the Imperial Government nor local 
corporate bodies bad cither the 
habit of buying pictures, or funds 
to devote to tne purpose, though 
l^th the one and the other could 
iind unlimited resources for any bad 
and selfish expenditure, without 
dread of that responsibility under 
which they sheltered themselves 
when patronage of art waj urged 
upon them as a duty. For Haydon 
had already commenced that sys- 
tematic assault upon men in office, 
men influential in rank or talent, 
upon the loaders of politics, society, 
and literature, on ochalf of state 
support to his art, which finally 
amounted to intolerable moral dun- 
ning, and often, indeed, obtained, 
not what Haydon clamoured for, 
but what he so much needed — help 
for himself. So that when the huge 
oanvns was stretched for * Lazarus* 
— ‘Christ’s Entry* **remaining un- 
sold, and with no probable ^ance 
of selling — and the prospect of two 
cars’ labour upon tlie new picture, 
efore even a penny could be ob- 
tained by exhibition, was before the 

§ sinter, already overwholmod with 
ebt, we cannot but feel that wo ore 
already in view of the end, however 
protracted the latter moves of the 
game may be. And thc^ were pro- 
tracted for nearly thirty years, 
during which he married widow 
(October 0, 1821), and begat sons 
and daughters, who grew up to be 
men and women. But while 
' Icarus' was on the easel, we find 
bailiffs for the first time in possession. 
One fellow is so awestruck by that 
face, that now looks out with super- 
natural paleness and ghastly surprise 
on the Pantheon staircase, that he 
will not take Haydon, but leaves 
him fm on his parole d'honneur, 
^ incident of which Mr. Taylor 
justly remarks, that it is as striking 
in its way as tliat of the bravos 
arrested in their murderous intent 
by the organ-playing of Stradolla. 


Deferred executions and suppli- 
cating interviews with lawyers be- 
came from this date entries of 
melancholy ff'equency in Haydon's 
journal, and the iiist crash, sus- 
pended so long, came in 1823, when 
‘ Lazarus* was being exhibited with 
complete success. The painter was 
arrested, on execution was put in 
on * Lauras,* and the entry in the 
journal of April 22nd is dated 
King’s Bench. His creditors were 
called together, and his letter to 
them is the best defence of his con- 
duct, as well as the completest ex- 
position of his views and character : 

King's Bench Prison, 27th May, 1823. 

Gentlemen, — After nine years’ in- 
tense devotion to historical painting, 
known and respected by many of the 
most celebrated men in Europe, and ac- 
knowledged in my own country to have 
deserved encouragement, the liench is a 
refuge ! That 1 have not failed in the 
execution of my pictures the thousands 
who have seen them in Scotland and 
England, and paid for seeing them, give 
proof. But in interesting the Govern- 
ment or the patrons, the Church or the 
Sovereign, I have failed; and being un- 
supported in the efforts I have made, 
overwhelmed by the immense expenses 
of my undertakings, harassed by law, 
and drained by hi w exiienses. to be dig- 
graced by a prison is yet comparative 
relief. 

The unlimited confidence placed in 
me by my tradesmen and my friends is 
the great cause why I resisted, till I 
could resist no longer, submission to 
necessity, beibg always animated by 
hope, till I found at last law was an 
enemy I could not conquer. My earnest, 
my eager desire, is that by acceding to 
some arrangement, you wiU prevent the 
dishonour of my claiming its protection, 
l am in theipriine of iiiy life: my prac- 
tico, my talents, and my fiime, are in full 
vigour. I only want security for my 
time and my person, to obtain resources 
by their exercise, and make gradual 
liquidation; but if 1 am ke^t locked up, 
with no power of putting my art in 
practice, what will ^ the result ? — de- 
pression, disquiet, and ruin. I shall 
in&llihly be destroyed, and bow can you 
be ben^ted by my death! My life 
alone is of consequence to you, and 
having involved so many innocent and 
confiding men, my object is to devote a 
portion of it for this reparation. I never 
wilfully wronged any man, so help me 
God ! 1 have been pursuing great 

schemes for the honour of my oountiy, 
and borne along by the ardour of iny 
own imagination, 1 never reflected that 
1 hid no right to involve ^e property of 
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others in my ponoits; nusforiane hue 
turned my refleotiona inward. J havo 
had time to reflect on the constructive 
want of principle that must be put on 
my conduct, and if 1 am releasea from 
this horrid place, my character will be 
saved the agony of taking the act, and 
in two years the produce of my labour 
shall be laid before you, and payment 
made. 1 have nothing to ofier you now 
— ^not a shilling ; ray property is entirely 
gone; those who were the most severe 
possess it. 1 find no fault with any 
man, but after living for years in the 
silence and solitude of my study, and 
lately in the most tender domestic hi^ 
piness, it is hard to be tom up by the 
roots, to Imvc my books, easels, prints, 
and materials of study dragged from 
their places ; to see my wife for days 
distracted, and my cliild'a health in- 
jured from her condition, and that too 
after devoting the fiiiost part of my life 
to the honour of my cuunti^, and want 
of support being the only fiiiluro. 

1 apologise for this tedious letter: 
Messrs. Kearsey and Spur will make a 
proposition to you. 1 hope an arrange- 
ment will take place, for 1 am anxious to 
put myself by my labours in a condition 
to repair the injuries 1 have made others 
feel. B. R, HAY£K)y. 

At tlie same time, through Mr. 
Brougham, he presented a petition 
to the House of Commons, in which 
he urges the appointment of a com- 
mitteo to * inquire into the state of 
encouragement of historical painting, 
and to ascertain the best method of 
preventing, by moderate and ju- 
dicious patronage, those who devote 
their lives to such honourable pur- 
suits . . . from ending their days in 
prison and in disgrace.' JMeither ar- 
rangement with his creditors, nor ap« 
lieation to House of Commons, pro- 
uced results, and Haydon passed 
the Insolvent Court, July 25th. 
On his release, he condescended 
at last to make the sacrifice 
so long urged upon him, and strove 
for a time to support himself by 
ortraits and small pictures. But 
is disgust at portrait painting breaks 
out in Boom, loathing, and indigna- 
tion under every variety of ex- 
pression in his journals ; and though 
at times he tries to {lersuade^him- 
self that he is acquiring an interest 
in it, he feels at heart tnat it is self- 
deception, and that his soul is sighing 
and longiii|g for twenty feet square (u 
canvas, ana an heroic subject. Such 
a rooted and vehement dislike of an 
art would imply, if it did not cause 


want of SQccosB in it* anditocoasioiii 
BO surprise to hear that sitters were 
scarce, and that critics found f<^d 
for mirUi and malice in hit portraits. 
His lawyer, Mr. Kearsey, in a bo* 
nevolent, though somewhat hmfa 
and irritating form, guaranteed hm 
security and competence for <mo 
year, on condition that he should 
employ himself at certain prices, on 
portraits if they ofiered, and in the 
intervals on oabinot pictures. Coiii« 
missions for historical pictures weM 
not wanting; Lord Egromont m 
partionlar treatod him with atten* 
tion, and employed him liberally 
on subjects to hift taste. Still, 
a wife and five ohildron, with 
necessary professional expenses, 
and loose notions about money 
liabilities, more than balanoed 
the receipts from those varioui 
sources ; and after premonitory 
symptoms in tho shape of executions, 
bill transactions, pawning of books 
and lay fi^nires times wiUiout num« 
ber, Haydon was again arrested, 
June, 1827. It was while under- 
going this confinement in the King's 
Benm that he witnessed tlic Mook 
Election, which he afterwards 
painted, and not only exhibited the 
pictnre with success, but sold it for 
6001, to •George IV. His friends 
soon extricatea^m, and set him on 
his legs again, but it was of no use. 
Though he gained a moderate in- 
come by his profession, one way or 
another, the habit of debt was in- 
curable, perhaps in the irregularity 
* of employment was really dimeult to 
avoid; pnd his mind was always 
dreaming of that still distant future 
when High Art should be an object 
of interest and fostering care to the 
Government. He could not ^ 
brought manfully to submit to cir- 
cumstances, and rely on himself, to 
reduce his expenditure, though not 
extravagant, except relatively to his 
means, and to give up dunning the 
legislature and men m office. He 
naively says in one place, as a com- 
ment onaletter from SirGeorgeBeau- 
mont, enforcing the usual prudent 
advice, — ‘ mv friends are alwa/^a adU 
vising me what to do^ instead of ad- 
vising Oovemmant what to do for me* 
Acting in this spirit, he lived beyond 
his income, and continued to write 
clamorous letters to Ministers of 
State, when long experience would 
have shown any other man the hope- 
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less impracticability of the attempt 
to enlbt their sympathies or their 
action as politicians, whatever their 
private tastes and opinions might be. 
Still his pertinacity was of some 
service to him. Sir Eobert Peel, 
though he could do nothing as a 
minister, interfered to suspend an 
execution for his taxes, sent him 
small sums of money with kind 
words of sympathy, and com- 
missioned him to paint a life-size 
picture of Napoleon musing at St. 
Helena. It is painful to have to re- 
cord that Haydon, after this and 
similar proofs of Peel’s kindness of 
heart and wish to servo him, had the 
folly and ingratitude to reproach the 
minister with the smallness of the 
price paid for this picture, though ho 
nimself named the price, and Peel 

g ave him thirty guineas more than 
0 asked. IT ay don had become 

shameless and importunate from the 
induonee of his circumstances de- 
veloping what w^as originally not a 
delicate or a considerate nature. 
The ‘ Napoleon Musing’ brought 
him in, however, a great deal of 
money; it was engraved, and the 
print was popular ; the painter loo 
was repeatedly called on to repeat it 
in various sizes, so much so that at 
one time ho styles liira8elf;[)atenteo 
for the manufaeturg^of inusing Na- 
poleous. Lord Grey, in his turn, 
yielded to Haydoii’s assaults, and 
the painting of the * lleform 
Sanquet at Guildhall’ introduced 
the deliglited artist to a brilliant 
succession of distinguished sitters. * 
His records of the interviews he 
had W'ith the lleform statesmen 
and political notorieties in his studies 
for this picture, are among the 
liveliest and most characteristic 
iwrtions of a book that scarcely ever 
nags in interest. But the picture 
failed on exhibition, and the money 
paid for it by Lord Grey, minus the 
loss on the exhibition, w as poor re- 
muneration for the time and trouble 
expended. The Duke of Suthcrlpd 
seems to have been about this period, 
and till his death, veir kind to the 
painter. ‘ Waiting for the Times’ w^as 
a commission from him originally, 
though duplicates of it were after- 
wards painted. By the Duke’s 
means Haydon was enabled to ma- 
triculate one of his wife's sons at 
Oxford ; the other had been placed 
as a midshipman in the navy; so 


that Haydon, though by no means 
prosperous, and ever battling, still 
kept his head above water, and 
did what he thought his duty to his 
family ; though the gleams of sun- 
shine pierce through dark clouds 
sometimes. * Here,’ says Mr. Tay- 
lor truly, ‘ is a sad letter’ : — 

This perpetual pauperism will in the 
end destroy my mind. I look round for 
help with a meling of despair that is 
quite dreadful. At this moment 1 have 
a sick house without a shilling for the 
common necessaries of life. I'his is no 
exaggeration. Indulged by my landlord, 
indulged by the Lords of the Treasury 
for my taxes, my want of employment 
and want of means exhaust the patience 
of my dearest friends, and give me a 
feeling as if I were branded with a curse. 
For God’s sake, for the sake of my 
family, for the sake of the art 1 have 
struggled to save, pennit me, my Lord 
Duke, to say, employ me. I w'ill honour 
your patronage witli all my heart and all 
iny soul. 

The next page boars this decisive 
WelJingtonian answer to one of 
Hay don’s many appeals to the Duke 
for Government aid 

The Duke of Wellington presents his 
compliments to >Ir. Haydon, and has 
received his lettor of the 14th. 

Tho Duke i-» convinced that Mr. 
Haydon’s own good 'lense will point out 
to him the impos.sibility of doing what 
he suggests. 

And some time after even Peel, 
with all liis kindness and courtesy, is 
exasperated by importunities to send 
him this rebufF : — 

Sir, — 1 beg leave to decline acceding 
to the proposition which you have made 
to me. 

1 think itTathor hard that because 1 
manifested a desire to assist you in your 
former difficulties, I should be exposed 
to the incessant applications I have since 
received frt»m you. As I see no dif- 
ference in your case from® that of other 
artists, as, in truth, I am obliged con- 
stantly to decline the applications of 
others, who are suffering from the pre- 
sent state of political excitement, 1 can- 
not give you commissions for pictures 1 
do not require. 

S have the honour to be. Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

Bobebt Pbbl. 

2«thMay, 1832. 

The burning of the old, and the 
necessity for erecting new, Housea 
of Parhoment, gave an unexpected 
stimulus to Hajdon's views of na- 
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tional pKtroiWfi^e for art in the grand 
style. In 1841, tlie Fine Arte* Com- 
mitteo for the decoration of the 
new Houses sat and examined wit- 
nesses without summoning Haydon ; 
a slight that must haye caused him, 
as it would have caused a less sensi- 
tive and jealous man, who had so 
battled in tlie cause, many a bitter 
pang. This was only an omen of 
what was to follow. Now in the 
decline of his powers, not from age or 
decay of health, but through the 
deteriorating influence of hasty and 
careless habits of work induced by 
his pressing necessities, poor Hay- 
don competed for the prizes offered 
for the best cartoons by the Fine 
Arts' Commission in 1843, and had 
the mortification of being beaten by 
young and comparative^ unknown 
men. Of course he puts it down to 
his old enemies the aeademicatis, 
and tries to regard it as partly, nt 
least, a step of doli borate revenge on 
the part oi the Government and the 
aristocratic patrons, for his pertina- 
cious boring, and his fearless ex- 
posure of ignorance, incapacity, and 
mdifleronce. The blow was driven 
home by his subsequent exclusion 
from the list of painters employed 
to execute frescoes in the House of 
Lords. Still he h^id attained great 
popularity, and much money, for 
many, years past, by delivering in 
various places, and before the most 
diverse audiences, but with uniform 
success, the lectures on art, twelve of 
which were published, and will form 
a lasting monument of Hayden’s 
clear and profound views, and of his 
vigorous iiiteresting mode of exposi- 
tion. His employment too as a 
painter did not desert him, though 
pecuniary diificnltics never left him 
cither lime or faculties fully at com- 
mand. During these latter years he 
was rich cflough to pay nearly a 
thousand pounds for the education 
of his own son Frank at Cambridge, 
of course not without iroubleand de- 
lay — but still it was paid, and mainly 
out of professional earnings. Hero 
is the hearty and vigorous conclud- 
ing entry of the jonmal for thSyear 
1843, year of his cartoon defeat: 

3Qtli. — It is past eleven, and 1 am re- 
tiring to roet. In less than sixty minutes 
1 843 will be swallowed up in the golf 
of time; 1823 was my first min, — 1843 
nearly brought me again to prison; but 
Inever was better, and have got through. 


I have lived to oany tlie ffreat prinei]^ 
of state support, and, as wiBUe said, ^ 
be oonvinoed I shall be the least fike^ 
to taste its fruits. Suoh b the mratituae 
of mankind to those who tell Shem the 
truth, and devote themselves to their 
service. My song are doing well ; my 
Mary is as lovely as ever; my own 
health stronger than at eighteen; my 
faith in Gotl now become an instinct, and 
my want of money the same ; I have got 
through another great work, if not the 
greatest, Alexander, and am now fit for 
others. O Godl bless tlie beginning, 
progression, and conclusion of 1844; 
and though 1 have less sin to repent of 
than ever 1 had before, let me at its 
conclusion have conquered even that ! 

Amen, in gratitude and peace, amen. 

Ilaydon’s last effort to redress for 
himself the wrong he ooncuived him- 
self to have sulfcred from his coun- 
t**y» by not being selected to aid in 
the decoration of the House of Lords, 
was the coD(*c;)tion and partial exe- 
cution of a scries of six pictures, de- 
signed to illustrate the hlessiuga of 
good government. Only two of the 
series w'ore completed, and these 
* The Banishment of Aristides,’ and 
‘ The Burning of Homo,’ were ex- 
hibited in April, 1846. They were 
appreciated by connoissours, but the 
public had other objects of interest, 
especiallj^ Tom Thumb, as Haydon 
records with a Ainuing indignation, 
under date April 21st. * Tom Thumb 
had 12, (XK) people last week ; B. R. 
Haydon, 133 i (the J a little girl). 
Exquisite tiiste of the English peo- 
^ pie.’ On the 18th May, he closed 
the exhibition with a loss of above 
100/. ^Next to a victory,’ he 
writes, ‘ is a skilful retreat ; and I 
marched out before General Thumb, 
a beaten but not conquered ex- 
hibitor.* But the daily record dis- 
closes a state of mind writhing and 
agonized, though stiJl trustful and 
struggling, beneath this mask of 
jocular indifferencx^i. Sixty yeara, 
forty of them passed in hard labour 
and almost permanent excitement, 
had not spared even Haydon'a 
buoyant and care-resisting tempera- 
ment. He prays daily to God to be 
allowed to finish his six pictures, 
repeats this prayer with a pertinadtj 
and a detail that seem all his life to 
have helped him in keeping up heart 
and hope. He teUs us that it is so, 
and thotmh there may be an objec- 
tion at mut sight on the score of 
taste to such prayers, or at least to 
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reoordii^ thern^ we know not that 
they di££r from the prayers of most 
profound believers in a special pro- 
vidcnoe, except in being directed to 
an unusual object. The prayers be- 
come more intense, more agonized 
leading as the trials of these last 
ays thicken. They alternate with 
sums of money due and not forth- 
coming, and together fill the record. 
On the 16 th J une, ho sits from two 
to five staring at his picture of 
Alfred like an idiot, 'My brain 
pressed ’ down by anxiety and anxi- 
ous looks of my dear Mary and 
children, whom I was compelled to 
inform.' He had written to various 
great people, stating his distress. 
'Who answered first P’ he writes, 
'Tormented by Disraeli, harassed 
by public business, up came the 
following letter : 

Sir, — I am sorry to hear of your 
continual embarrassments. From a 
limited fund which is at my disposal, I 
send as a contribution towards your 
relief from tlmso embarrassments the 
sum of bOl. 

1 am, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

lloBEUT Peel. 

The closing entries of the iournal 
indicate, to our thinking, tnat the 
act which ended Haydoii’s life was 
due to a sudden spasm of weakness, 
not to a settled despair. The strong 
man battling with the waves, if not 
with the same heart as ever, yet 
with scarcely diminished strength 
and dotomiination, suddenly throws 
up his arms and sinks with a convul- * 
sive gasp to the bottom. On the 
17 th, bis wife wishes him * to stop 



my six under the blessing of God ; 
reduce my expenses ; and hope his 
mercy will not desert me, but bring 
me through in health and vigour, 
gratitude and graudenr of soul, to 
the end. In Him alone 1 trust.’ 

20th. — 0 God, bless us all through 
the evils of this day. Amen. 

2J8fc. — Slept horribly. Prayed in 
sorrow, and gut up in agitation. 

22nd. — Ood forgive me. Amen, 
finis 
of 

B. K. Haydon. 

* Stretch me no longer on thu rough world.* 

— Xeor, 

Within half an hour of tliis cntiy 
ha put an end to his existence. 


If ever tale needed no expositor 
to point its moial, surely this is the 
one. He who recorded it intended 
mainly that the world should draw 
from it the inference that the British 
nation was indifferent to the grand 
style in painting, and had by their 
exclusive attachment to pictures that 
were merely humorous, or 

highly finished, suffered the greatest 
historical painter of their time and 
country to live in trouble, poverty, 
and degrading conflict with low ne- 
cessities, and to perish in despair 
and disgust. Accumulating day by 
day under his hand, the journu 
grew into a monster indictment 
against the Government, the aristo- 
cracy, the) artists, and the people of 
his native land, of being blind to the 
highest form of artistic genius, and 
through that blindness of having 
embittered and crushed the exist- 
ence of the man who was sent from 
Heaven with a mission and a T>ower 
to exhibit this highest excellence. 
Various reasons might be given why 
the English nation is indifferent to 
that style of art which in Haydon's 
eyes could alone claim to be called 
grand. Perhaps the predominance 
among us of humour and sentiment 
has as much to do with this indif- 
ference as our smAll houses, or our 
dislike to Government patronage. 
Perhaps, though we would not urge 
this reason harshly, Haydon identi- 
fied size with grandeur, and though 
his drawing was bold, vigorous, and 
true, failed to appreciate and render 
the profounder charms of expression 
and sentiment. But interesting as 
the discussion may be, it would be 
beside the moral of Haydon’s story, 
which is very plain, and needs no 
subtle disquisition. Were the con- 
ditions under which men live and 
work altered in eyery case to their 
minds, there w'ould probably be no 
failures among us. But it is the 
business of men to find out the 
laws, whether of nature or society, 
under which they have to work; 
obedience to those laws is a con- 
ditioj from which neither genius 
nor stupidity is exempt ; msobe- 
dionce entails upon both lamentable 
failures, and the only difference is 
that the failures of men of genius 
win a sympathy fi^quently denied 
to the mistaxes and tne miseries of 
ordinary men. Hajdon’s aspiration 
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to reform the art of his age, and to 
elevate the taste of his countrymen, 
backed, as it was, by corresponding 
powers, we certainly consider neither 
a mistake, a folly, nor a pretenoe, 
though it was unquestionab^ mixed 
with and tarnished by inordinate 
vanity, stronj^ personal ambition, 
and all the vices of a jealous, irri- 
table, and suspicious temper. Such 
an aspiration, however soiled with 
lower motives, would have won 
from all thoughtful men siinply 
respect, sympathy, and admiration ; 
and the more trouble and distress 
he had encountered, the more would 
the world have done justice to the 
inspiration of genius assuming the 
imperative oonsecraiion of a solemn 
mission, and have ranked the man 
who sacriiiced fortune, ease, and 
peace of mind to preach to his 
countrymen, after his fashion, the 
deepest convictions of his soul, with 
those heroes and martyrs wlio have 
given up all that the world has to 
offer for the truth that was com- 
mitted to them by one higher than 
the world. Certainly the last moral 
we should ever tlunk of drawing 
from any man’s life would bo the 
deadly immorality of charging high 
devotiou to a noble cause with folly, 
or even of selecting for especial re- 
^probation the mistakes or men of 
^ whoso lives such devotion has been 
characteristic. But Haydon, with all 
bis passion for his art, and with all 
his ambition to win distinction by it, 
did not devote himself to it, did not 
make for it and to it the sacrifices 
which could alone have enabled him 
to triumph over the obstacles that 
the indifference of the public and his 
own ivant of ind^udent resources 
created in the path he so obstinately 
pursued. What the situation he 
chose demanded, w as that he should 
* scorn deligifts’ as well as live 
laborious days. He could do 
latter, but be wanted the self-denial 
and self-control, and rigid , con- 
stancy of purpose which would 
have tolerated no indulgence, how- 
ever harmless or even excellent in 
itself, that interfered with the ntain 
object of his life, with the mission 
to which he pi^laimed himself con- 
secrated for life by the instinct of 
bis lenins abd his deliberate choice. 
He was a Paul acting out the prin- 


that the labourer inm worthy 
of his hire, by taking on credit a 
fine house in the grand square at 
Corinth, and ofibring to eoBver( his 
landloi^ in payment of the rent; 
preaching on Mars’-hill sublime doc- 
trine, ana sending round the hat for 
the charming wife and dear chfidren 
who solaced the good man’s labours 
At the close of the day : brow-beating 
Festiis with terrible menace 
righteousness, and sin, and judg- 
ment, and sending him a beg^g- 
Ictter afterwords, or soliciting from 
his worship an appointment in the 
body puaid for his son, who had 
cost him a fortune in the schools at 
Athens, and now would not turn his 
learning to account. The man who 
would conquer the world to a 
faith, who feels the preaching of 
that faith a duty as well as a 
passion, will give no pledges to 
fortune, will encumber mmseEf with 
no habits that give others control 
over him, and hamper him in tho 
pursuit of his aim. Haydon, on tho 
contrary, endeavoured to unite the 
Bclf*wiII,ihcindependence, the spurn 
of control, which mark tho reformer 
and the martyr, with the pleasures 
of tho man of society ; and, by in- 
dulging habits of expense, and gra- 
tifying hiir passion for a charming 
woman, and his affection for his 
children, ho spent money that was 
not his own, and suffered precisely 
the same inconveniences that univer- 
sally follow such a course. It was 
at nis option to be tho priest and 
fiiartyr to high art, or to marry and 
beget children, and send them to 
expensive universities, and to live, 
in fact, at the rate of about a thou- 
sand the year ; he strove to do both, 
and failed. We do not think his 
career deserves harsh terms, but we 
do think it full of warning to men 
whose aims are noble, but who are 
apt to pursue those aims without 
deliberately counting tho cost of the 
struggle, and, w hen the cost conies 
upon them, vent their disappoint- 
ment in exaggerated self-prame and 
exaggerated reproaches of the world, 
and, worse than all, throw over the 
claims of genius all the bunuliation 
and disgrace that belong only to 
their^ own want of manly dignity^ 
foresight, and self-denial. * 
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EMILY OBFORD, 

fSoMls pafuaffefl and some scenes in this narrative maj grate harshly on the 
feelings of those who have no acquaintance with what was the state of 
society in New South Wales some twenty years ago. But Emdy Orff^d is 
the story of the life of real personages, and fnithfully represents what was, 
and inevitably would be under any circumstances, the tone of morality 
in a convict colony. At the present time, when the subject of Penal 
Colonies is under discussion, information conveyed under a thin veil of 
fiction cannot fail to be interesting.] 


CnaPTEB XIX. 

O NE day, when Emily was stand- 
ing in the little garden in front 
of her cottage, a gentleman named 
Brade, one of the police magistrates, 
happened to pass bv, and see her 
face. Mr. Brado, whose disposition 
may bo described as * very gay,’ ad- 
mired Emily exceedingly, and ho 
passed and re-passed several times, 
and stared at her. Emily observed 
this, and retired to the cottage, of 
which she very rarely crossed the 
threshold. 

Mr. Brade made inquiry, and in- 
formed himself who Mrs. Harcourt 
was ; and ho further discovered 
what sort of a person her husband 
was. Mr. Brade’s informant, a 
constable, also told him of George 
Flower’s acquaintance with the lady, 
and suggested that it would be ad- 
visable to get Flower out of the way, 
before obtaining an introduction to 
Mrs. Harcourt. 

To got Flower out of the way was 
far from dilGcidt. There happened 
to be at large, near Bathurst, three 
men who h(^ balHcd all the eflbrts 
of the mounted police to captun? 
them. A hundred pounds reward 
had ^en ofiered for the apmeheu- 
sion of each of them, ana Flower 
had often sighed to take them 
* single handed/ but he could not 
make up his mind to leave Emily 
unprotected, for he was in constant 
dread lest some person in power 
should be struck with her be^ty, 
and, in his absence, cause her an- 
noyanoe. 

Brade, while sitting on the bench, 
took up the newspaper, the Austra- 
lian, and read the last daring act of 
the three men alluded to. 

‘ Swinton,’ said Brade to the chief 
magistrate, * have you seen tliis F’ 
pointing to the paragraph. 

‘Yes,’ replied the chief magis- 
i»ate, have just been talking to 
Miyor Doole about it.' (Major 


Doole was also a magistrate, then 
sitting on the bench.) 

‘ This ought not to be,' said BrUde. 

* Tliese men ought to be taken. Let 
us have a meeting in the private 
room, and send for George Flower.* 

‘ I have spoken to him already,’ 
said the chief, 'but he does not 
seem disposed to have a venture. 1 
don’t know what has come over 
George Flower, lately. He is get- 
ting lazy and timid, 1 fancy.* 

‘Let us all talk to him, and put 
him upon his mettle,’ said Brade. 

At the breaking up of the court, 
for the day, George Flower was sent 
for, and taken into the private room. 
The three magistrates vied with each 
other in painting the gloiy which 
attached to Flower’s past career, 
and succeeded in innaming the 
thief- taker’s vanity; but he declined 
the errand they proposed, on the 
ground that it was not fair to rob 
the mounted pWico of their lemti- 
mate profits ; besides, he pleaaed,'’^ 
that he was tired of being made a 
target, and thought of retiring from 
the police, taking a wife, and keep- 
ing a public house. 

‘ Oh ! a thousand pities !* cried 
Brade. ‘ Only fancy — what would 
the police be A^ithout you, George 
Flower ? You are the police ! 
What are we, without you P What 
is the Governmeut without you? 
Nothing I The convicts would take 
the country from us, if it were not 
foryott^ for the military could never 
keep down the coi^icts without the 
police, and 1 repeat that you are the 
police ! And if you are bent on 
marrying and keeping a public- 
liouse, why you would have these 
three hundred pounds to set you 
up«: one Jiundred would buy you a 
cask of rum, another a cask of gin, 
and the third, a cask of brandy ; and 
then, after such an exploit, the pret- 
tiest girls in the countiy wffa be 
dying to marr^ you. What a fipMh 
to your fame it would be !’ 
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' As to the money for setting up a 
public house,' saia Flower, argu* 
mentatively, * 1 could easily manage 
that. And as for the prettj girls,' he 
idded, with a smile plying on his 
lips, * there is no lack oAhem. But 
the fact is, I don't want to go.' 

'Come, come, George,' said the 
chief magistrate, ' undc^ake it as a 
personal favour to all of us, and I 
promise you that if you are succcas- 
fal your coiiditionid shall be changed 
into a free pardon.' 

' I don’t care about a free pardon 
now,* said Flower ; ‘ I don’t want to 
visit my native land again — 1 have 
now an inducement to remain in this 
country, and I wouldn’t go liome 
to-morrow if I could.’ 

‘Ah,* cried Brade, ‘I begin to 
think, George, that you suspect that 
one of this ^ug is more than a match 
for you. Iney say he is monstrously 
clever, cunning, and courageous.’ 

‘ A match for me, Sir I’ said 
Flower. ‘ I believe there's only one 
erson that’s a match for me,’ and 
e sji^nidcantly pointed with his 
fore-miger — insinuating that the per- 
son he alluded to was down below. 
‘ However, since you are all so deter- 
mined upon it, 1 will go, and bring 
in this clever fellow you speak of — 
dead in a cart, and t’others tied to 
^the cart’s tail — ana I’ll do it before 
this day six weeks.’ 

‘ Bravo !’ cried out the three ma- 
gistrates. Brade, in his ecstasy, 
held out his hand and shook warmly 
the small but vigorous hst of tho 
dauntless thief-taker. 

Flower that night left Sydney; 
but before he wont on hisioumey 
ho paid a visit to Emily, lie found 
her in excellent spirits, which were 
strangely in contrast with his own 
melancholy frame of mind, for he 
fancied he would never see her 

r 'n. He gave Emily a gfaat deal 
ixcellent advice, and when he 
bade her adieu he kissed her hand. 


Chaptbr XX, 

Flow'eb was no sooner out of 
-Sydney ^an Mr. Brade wix)te a 
very polite note to ‘ Mr. Boberts,' 
revesting him to call at his private 
reffi^nce. Brade receivea Mr. 
Boberts with extreme courtesy, 
pitied his unfortunate position, ex- 
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pressed his implicit bdief in the 
convict's innocence, and then in* 
formed Boberts that he desired his 
opinion upon a point of law on so 
delicate a subject that be did not 
wish to submit it through an at* 
tomey to counsel. Boberts was of 
course highly battered, and gave 
Mr. Brade a very sound opinion on 
the imaginary case which Mr. Brade 
verbally made known to him, and 
knowing well where Boberts lived, 
he inquired what was his address, 
in order that he might convey to 
him some sense of the obligation 
under which he said he was labour- 
ing. Boberts without hesitation 

g ave Mr. Brade the number of his 
ousc in Castlereagh-street, and on 
the following morning Mr, Brade 
called, and presented Boberts with 
bve sovereigns and five shillings, 
delicately folded up in a piece of 
silver paper. Whilst he was talking 
to Boberts, his eye rested upon 
Emily’s piano, and upon a basKet, 
containiiyf some Berlin wools. ‘ You 
arc musical, I perceive,' soid Mr. 
Brade, addressing Boberts in the 
tone of an equal. 

‘ I am not,’ replied Boberts, ‘ but 

Mrs. ■; , tlxat is to say, my wife, 

sometimes amuses herself.’ Boberts 
just then ft^lt too proud to say that 
nis wife gave lessons. 

‘ Oh ! you’re married. I was not 
aware, or’ (lie simpered and smiled) 

‘ 1 should not have thought of call- 
ing in so rugged a costume.’ 

‘ Oh, pray don’t mention that. In 
this countiy one does not expect 
that those who have business to at- 
tend to should bo always attired in 
the garb of morning visitors.’ And 
Boberts went to the door and called 
out, * Emily, my love, come dowm 
stairs.’ 

Emily, in obedience to her hus- 
band’s commands, made her appear- 
ance, much against her inclination, 
for sbe had from tho window reco- 
gnised in Mr. Brade the gentleman 
w'ho had stared so strangely at her 
on a previous day, Mr. Brade 
stayed for several hours, chatting 
with Boberts and his wife, and on 
taking his departure he invited them 
to visit liim on the ensuing Sunday, 
at his villa, a few miles from toim, 
upon the South Head-road. Boberts 
accepted the invitation; but when 
Mr. Brade had gone, £m^ ex- 
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preesed Ler regret that he had done 
00 . 

Soberts, than whom a more can- 
ning man nerer breathed, saw 
throngh Mr. Bntde as ^uicldj as 
Emily had seen through him and his 
Tisits ; but Boberts was not a jealous 
man, and as his wife did not breathe 
her suspicions, he was determined 
to foster, lather thkn obstruct, Mr. 
jftrade’s desire to become acquainted 
with them ; so he said, * My dear 
love, it is highly desirable we should 
be on terms of intimacy with the 
magistracy. They hare the power 
of recommending persons in my 
position for pardons, conditional or 
absolute, as the case may be. Who 
knows but that Mr. Brade, who is 
satisfied of my innocence, as you will 
hear him s^ yourself on Sunday 
next— Mr. Brade, a police magis- 
trate, and lately an officer in her 
Majesty's service, like myself, and 
on the most intimate terms at Go- 
vernment-house — who knows whe- 
ther he may not be the means of 
procuring my return to the land of 
my fathers, and ample compensation 
from tlie Home Government for the 
wrongs they have inflicted upon me 
^ this unmerited banishment? Mr. 
Brade, my dear, is not a man like 
Flower ; ne is a gentlemtui, a person 
of exquisite sensibility and good 
taste. 1 ou see it in his manner, his 
address, and his conversation. It 
would bo madness, my dear Emiles 
to spurn the spontaneous advances 
of a gentleman of his calibre aqd 
character.’ 

Emily was overcome by these ar- 
gument, and her scruples about 
Tinting Mr. Brade speedily vanished. 

Sund^ came, and Koberts drove 
Emily in his gig to Mr. Brade s 
country residence, which overlooked 
a small branch of the harbour of 
Port Jaoksem, called Eose Bay, one 
of the most lovely spots in the 
world. The bay is almost semi-cir- 
eular, and margined by a broad 
path of cream- white sand. It 
is so completely shut in that its 
waters are rarely troubled; and 
upon this Sunday they were as the 
smooth surface of an enormous mir- 
ror, which reflected the shadows of 
the trees and rocks that skirted this 
calm expanse of water. Butterflies 
were on the wing, and diamond 
birds weae ohasiiig each other from 


bnsh ijo bush; the mocking-birds 
were singing in the mangrove trees, 
and from a mstanoe there came apon 
the ear the low cooings of the 
bronae-wiuged pigeon. Heaths of 
every description were in fuU flower, 
but their perfume was drowned by 
the overpowering scent of the mi- 
mosa and the wild laburnum. 

After luncheon, Mr. Brade pro- 
posed a walk round the bay, and 
promised to exhibit to Emily, from 
a certain peak, its transoendant 
beauty. They had not proceeded 
far when Koberts lagged behind, 
while Mr. Brade and bis wife walked 
leisurely on. Emily looked behind 
her several times, and at length 
stopped and called to her husband, 
who was now out of sight,—* Ee- 
ginald, are you not coming P’ 

Koberts heard her voice, but gave 
no reply. He only smiled, and 
smoked more vigorously the cheroot 
which he had secretly lighted. He 
was premeditating a return to the 
villa for the purpose of draining iho 
decanter of its delicious sherry. 
Again Emily stopped, and call^ 
out, * Keginald V 

* I am afraid my husbaud will bo 
lost,’ said she to Mr. Brade. 

‘ There is no fear of that,’ returned 
he. *My goog^ madam, husbands 
are not such fools,’ / 

At that moment Koberts was act- ^ 
ing on his premeditation. He had 
drank nearly a tumblerful of the 
wine, and was pouring the like quan- 
tity of water into the decanter. Ho 
had heard Brade say, at luncheon, 
that this was a trick his servants 
were addicted to, and he concluded 
that they would have to bear the 
blame, when this impudent dilution 
was detected by their master at 
dinner. 

Emily began to feel alarmed, for 
Mr. Brado’s atteidrions, and the 
opinioDS he ventured to express, 
were oflensive to the last degree. 
She declared she hs^ seen sufficient 
of the beauties of Bose Bay, and 
would fancy the rest. She then lefb 
Mr. Bradee arm, and retraced her 
steps to the villa, Mr. Brade walk- 
ing by her side, and paying her the 
most extravagant compliments. 

When they reaob^ the villa, 
Boberts was walking up and down 
the verandah, imtending to read a 
book. When he beheld his wifts. 
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the 

a t, a&d Mr. Braile t few paces 
nd her.lie jessed that she had 
lieeu insulted* out he suiSdred no 
mpecies ^ resentment to raffle his 
■oitl, which had seeming] j been con- 
wioted with his body, and trans- 
mrted in bcmdage to a land where 
ooth were in subjection to every 
man in power. For the fixvt time 
in her life, Emily was provoked, Sho 
eould not suppose that her husband 
was a party to the insults which had 
^en oSered to her, but she tliought 
it was unpardonably dull in him not 
io have perceived timt her personal 
charms (she was quite aware of their 
extent) were the mainspring of Mr. 
Bradens civilities. 

‘What I are you tired, Emmv. 
dear?' said Koberts. 

‘Yes;’ she replied, curtly, and 
walked into a room which had been 
given up to her. 

‘ wife neverwas a good walker/ 
said Soberts, oringingly. 

‘ So it seems,’ replied the magis- 
trate, twirling his moustache. 

* She rarely takes any exercise 
whatever,’ said Boberts. 

‘ Ah !’ said the magistrate. 

‘ It is veiy warm to-day, sir, is it 
motP’ said lioberts. 

‘ Very,* said the«n:^istrate, im- 
jpperiousfy, still twirling his mou- 
iitache. * 1 shall drink some wine,’ 
and he called to a servant, * Bring 
me some sherry.’ 

The sherry was brought. As soon 
as Brade had tasted it, he placed the 
glass upon the tray, and looked at 
the servant. 
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* What's that you have brought 
me?’ heinq[uired. 

‘ Wine, sir,’ said the servant. 

‘ Wine V Mr. Brade echoed him 
in a loud voice, which Emily heaid. 
•Wine I you convicted scoundrel! 
Itl teach you Ix) put water into mj 
wine. Go into my bedroom.’ 

The convict servant obeyed, and 
presently Mr. Brade follow^ him. 

‘ What do you mean, sir,* said 
Brade, after he had closed the door. 


*Jby watering the wine when I Imve 

( iests in the house? It is oad 
ough to do it when 1 am alone.’ 
‘Please, sir, I didn’t do it,’ said 
s man. ‘ It was that gentleman. 

bain/ 

Smily heard all this, and was 
dhoeked at the servant’s depravity. 


‘ How dare you mo mok a 
falsehood?* said 3£r. * 1 la* 

tended to flog j^modarsMy* and 
now you ah^ bm It Uevml// 
And lorthwith he lashed him with 
a hunting whip. Ihe mm howbd 
and cried, and iiauknedhim le db* 
sist. But Mr. Braae^ wlmse paaatoiia 
were now tempestuous, gave no ear 
to his cries. Emily was a&aid 4hat 
ho would flog the man to dmA, 
and fain would have interceded on 
his behalf, sinful as ihe thought he 
had been in attempting to put the 
blame on ‘ Beginald out she did 
not dare to interfere, although a^ 
felt in her own heart that we re- 
ception she had given to Mr. Brade’s 
attentions w'as intimately connected 
with the awful severity of the chas- 
tisement he was bestowing on hia 
servant. Exhausted by his IsbouiBa, 
Mr. Brade went into the verandah i 
and, when he had recovered his 
breath, talked to Boberts — 

‘If they would content tibam- 
selves,’ said Mr. Brade, * with steal- 
iug a portion, and leavix^ the rest 
unspoiled, I could forgive themi 
but watering one’s wine — ’tas abo- 
minable.’ 

* Horrible,’ said Boberts; ‘ I have 
often felt as you now feel. But 
what can *Qne do with a parcel of 
low rascals P’ 

‘Flog their backs bare!’ cried 
Mr. Bi^o. 

Boberts, unobservodby Mr. Brade, 
involuntarily shuddered. He thmi 
chanrodthe conversation, and^msed 
the beauty of the villa and the 
grounds. They haj^ned to be 
Mr. Brade's hobby, bis weak point 

* Who designed them P’ inquuod 
Boberts. 

* I did,’ said Mr. Brade. 

* You must have exquisite taste 
in architecture.* 

* Yes, I have studied the art vmy 
attentively for years.’ 

* And tnc result has repaid you. 

I never beheld anything so peemt. 
Even the site on whid you hwm 
built Ihe idlla. Amidst so arndk 
beauty it must have been very difi« 
cult where to choose. ' 

‘ Such was the case. But at Itat 
I fixed upon tids spot, andharomoli 
had reason to regret it.* 

* 1 really must show mw wWw^Sm 
deUcate carve 0ftUlTMMi4ir«lil 
Itoberts; and fae left |fr.;BnM3e4» 

t2 
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Emily 

bring Emily forth. Boborts found 
his wife in tears. 

‘ My dear Emily, dry your eyes/ 
said her husband. * Here’s Brade 
in an awful rage because that villain 
watered the wine; but come out and 
put him in a good humour by prais- 
ing the verandah, and everything 
on the premises.’ 

‘And the man said you did it, 
Eeginald.’ 

‘ W’hat, love P* 

‘ Watered the wine !* 

‘ What a villain !* 

‘ And that’s the reason Mr. Brade 
beat him so unmercifully.’ 

‘Of course, my dear. Brade 
hnows that I’m a gentleman in every 
sense of the woref— that I’d scorn a 
low action. He hates a liar, and so 
do I. He knows me, Brade does. 
Water sherry P No wonder some- 
body was found to accuse me of 
forgery ! What next ? Ah, Emmy 
dearest, Brade's a man after your 
husband's heart.’ 

‘Not in some things, Eeginald 
dear. His manners are too familiar 
with ladies.’ 

‘Bless your heart, Emmy dear, 
that’s only a way he has, Brade’s 
a gentleman, Emmy, and you may 
always trust a gentleman— ireei and 
hom, that is to say. Now, come out 
and talk to Brade, and make your- 
self agreeable, while I go and look 
at his stables. Eememner, ray oyrn 
love, that although Brade is kind to 
me, knowing that I am a gentleman ; 
and althou^ he treats me like an 
equal, or a superior I may say, 
knowing, as he does, that I am a 
first cousin removed (Eoberts in- 
wardly laughed when he felt the 
force of this word) to a marchioness, 
and nephew of the oldest of the 
Nova Scotia baronets ; still, bear in 
mind that it would be dangerous to 
both of us if you, by any supercili- 
ousness, were to turn his wrath upon 
us.* 

‘ Dear Eeginald,* she replied, • I 
am too keenly alive to your welfare 
to admit of my treating imkindly 
such a friend to you as Mr. Brade 
^pears to be; but I wish that 
Greorge Flower had returned.’ 

‘Goorge Flower— tW contemp- 
tible constable ; that scoundrel that 
was transported, not for shooting a 
man, as, he says, but for arson, set- 
ting fire to a poor fanner’s bam. 
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George Flower ! my beloved Emily, 
Brade could crush him whenever he 
pleased— 'have him put in irons, and 
sent to Norfolk Island for the re- 
mainder of his natural life, the bam- 
buming convict! George Flower! 
If I could only tell to you, Emmy, 
the barbarity of that degraded indi- 
vidual, who, for humanity’s sake, I 
have tolerated out of sheer compas- 
sion for the creature, you would 
shudder, dearest ! George Flower ! 
that unscrupulous blacKguard. 1 
beg of you, out of respect for me, 
ana the hospitality of my friend 
Brade, never to mention his name 
again beneath this aristocratic roof I’ 

Emily was seldom proof against 
the eloquence of her hnsband. Her 
ideas invariably floated on the stream 
of words which gushed from his lips 
spontaneously, and she therefore 
dried her tears and accompanied 
Eoberts into the verandah, where 
he left her with Mr. Brade, while he 
vrent to the stables, not to look at 
the horses, but to smoke a pipe and 
crack coarse jokes with the coach- 
man. 

Poor Emily ! sho was afraid to 
resent the affront which Mr. Brade’s 
style of loose discourse afforded her ; 
for he liad now given her to under- 
stand how completely her convict 
husband was in his power, and he " 
coupled Eoberts ana the servant 
who hod recently been thrashed so 
artfully together that Emily almost 
fanciea sho could hear her ‘poor 
Eeginald’ screaming under a similar 
iniiiotion. It was not Mr. Brade’s 
wont to behave unlike a gentleman ; 
but his passions had such an ascend- 
ancy over him on that Sunday, that 
he became reckless as to the means by 
which his purpose could be effectea. 
He had tried soft words wi^ut 
success, and he now adopted other 
measures. Mr. Brade ImewEoberts’s 
character well, and he knew equally 
well that Emily was a woman of 
gentle birth and refined education. 
And Mr. Brade ^aphically depicted 
the awful ralf wmch yawned between 
two such beings. He asked Emily 
how she could have thought of aa- 
mitting to a place in her Sections a 
person of Eoberts’s stamp P Had 
Mr. Brade been her father, or her 
brother— and had his object been to 
dissuade her from matrimony— 
nothing could have been more unex- 
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cefitionable than his discaiinie. Bat 
li0 went on to propose tiiat she 
shoold discard the convict, and seek 
an asjluin — ^a home for evcr^with 
him, a man of equal birtii, and blood, 
and rank in life. He offered to re* 
sim his appointment and leave the 
colony .with her, and go to any part 
of the world she thought proper to 
mention. He told her that an 
ample fortune would be his on his 
father's death, and implored her on 
his knees to listen to his prayers. 
Emily hid her face in her hands and 
was silent. Mr. Brado mistook this 
for an assent, and rising, kissed 
her several times. She struggled 
from his embrace, and looked nite- 
ously into his eyes ; she longed to 
scream and bring * Beginald* to her 
assistance, but, das ! she knew the 
penalty, and, kneeling to Mr. Brade, 
she prayed to him with clasped 
hands, and in a subdued voice 
* Spore me ; oh ! spare me !' 

‘ You are not ofiended with mo P' 
he inquired. 

* No,’ she replied, falsely; but her 
falsehood may be forgiven. 

‘ May I visit you to-morrow P’ 

‘Yes!* and Emily rose, for she 
heard the voice of her husband, who 
was now approaching. After dinner 
Mr. Brade tried fo make Eoberts 
drunk with wine and flattery. 
Eoberti humoured him, pretended 
to be ^irpeechlessly intoxicated. He 
then feigned to fail asleep in an easy 
chair. 

Emily endeavoured several times 
to arouse Boberts ; but he acted too 
well to give her ai^ hope of success. 
Mr. Brade thenbade her contemp^te 
her convict spouse, and criticized 
him without reserve. And he re- 
newed his offers, his insinuations, 
and his threats, and seizing Emily's 
hand kissed it, to her disgust and 
horror. • 

It became late— eleven o’clock — 
and Emily begged that the horse and 
gig might be ordered. Mr. Brade. 
a^nred her that Boberts was not 
sbber enough to drive, and that the 
road was very dangerous in many 
laces ; and he offered to driVh her 
omo lumself. This Emily declined, 
futA again attempted to arouse her 
husband. Mr.Br^e retired suddenly 
from^ujbhe room. Emily heard him 
barring the windows and locking the 
doors at the back part of the house. 


No time was to ba lost, she pru- 
dently thought, aed sUppistg fiom 
the front door unobaeirw she 
reached the high road, bttre4iaaded 
and unshawled. She did not keat^the 
road, but skirted it, crouching oown 
behind the bushes whmiever she 
fancied she heard footsteps near her. 
Fortunately it was moomight, and 
she was enabled to keep the fence 
in view, and thus trace her way. 

When Mr. Brade had fastened 
every door and window he returned 
to the room where he had left 
Emily. What was his annoyance 
to find she had flown. He was now 
alone in the house with Boberts, 
who pretended still to sleep. Brade 
could not believe that she had 
left the villa, and he searched every 
room, looked uUder every bed, be- 
hind every curtain, and mto every 
closet. He then ordered his horse, 
and galloped along the road, in 
the hope of overtaking the fugi- 
tive. Emily saw him pass by at 
full speed, and before sue had tra- 
velled a mile further she hoard him 
re-pass on his return home. Still 
she kept within the fence until she 
was out of danger. 

It was three o’clock in the morn- 
ing when Emily, foot-sore and heart 
broken, arrived at her cottage. She 
knelt down on her hearth-rug and 
fervently prayed. 

Chaftsb XXI. 

^ Let the reader imagine George 
^ Flower, with his hair cut as closely 
as was Boberts’s when he came off 
the* tread-mill ; imarine him un- 
armed, in the garb or a convict, a 
dress of coarse yeUow and black 
livery, and a broad arrow painted, 
or rather tarred, on the yellow parts, 
to show that he belonged to a road- 
making gang ; a pair of handcnfik 
on one of his wrists, as though ha 
had succeeded in pulling the left 
hand through, but could not get the 
fetter from the wrist of the right 
arm. Flower soon fell in with l£at 
illnstrious trio— Millighan, Slobey, 
and Drohne— who were the terror 
of the district, and who had recently 
met the mounted police, and in a 
fair fight shot two of them, and 
driven away two others, 

‘Who are youP’ inquired the 
leader, Millighan. 
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* A poor devil V said Flower. 

*Wmt do you do with tl^se 

dtobys on your right wrist F' 

* Because 1 caxLt get ’em off.’ 

* Where have you come from P' 

' From a gang about thirty miles 
from this.' 

* Are you a bolter P’ 

* YeSi They were taking me to 
get seventy-five,* and I hit the over- 
seer a blow on the head with both 
bands in the handcuffs, and did for 
him, amd then cut my lucky.’ 

* Did you kill him outright P’ 

‘ 1 should just think I did. I put 
my foot on his throat, and kept it 
there till he gave over breathing.’ 

‘ Then you’re a roper P’f 

' That same, of course.’ 

* And a lifer originally P* 

* What else P I*m the man that 
the judge cracked the joke upon.* 

* is transportation for life a joke P’ 

' !No, but when I told him that 1 

conunitted my crime in a JU of a6- 
seacc, he said that's a fit that must 
last ^r the remainder of your life !* 

The trio laughed heartily. 

•What a jovisyndge,* said Milli- 
ghan, smiling. * fie must have been 
an Irishman.’ 

No; an Englishman,’ replied 
Flower. 

*Now, look hmre, youAg man,* 
said Milhghan, * although we think 
three quite enough, still you are so 
worthy of being one of us, you shall 
be added to our number. There is 
a devilry in your eye, and a taste 
for fighting aibout your mouth, that ^ 
^ like amazingly. We’re oU of us 
sure to be hanged if we’re taken, 
and therefim you'll have no sort of 
ebjeetion to be shot rather than sur- 
render. We have been out for more 
than two years, and if wo have any 
hick we remain the lords of this 

basil. We are somewhat hard up 
Ibr ftour^— Oh, are you P’ thought 
George) — ' and wo have eome down 
here on purpose to lighten one of 
eld Captain Piper’s drajrs — I mean 
tltoola gentleman who kem a band, 
and is fond of dancing. That busi- 
ness concluded, you shall have a 
comfortable home, and a Tower 
musket, and sondiy rounds of ball 
cartridge; mid meanwhile here’s 
ike horse pistol and the pouch-box 
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which belonged to ttu^ unfortmuda 
fellow of the mounted police, wha 
lost his life in a most glorious man-^ 
ner the other day. It was a sin tn 
shoot him, but we eouldn’t he^ it.* 

' All right,’ said Flower. * aou’B 
find that I thoronghiy understandl 
my business.’ 

Captain Piper^s drays now loomed 
in the distance. 

*Here they come,' cried M3Ii^ 
ghan ; ‘ and you shall have the ho- 
nour of speaking first to the 
drivers.* 

The drays, drawn by buUockSt 
came slowly up the road, and Flower, 
in a stentorian voice, which chaxined 
the trio, commanded a ' halt !* 

Ibe men in charge of the draya 
instantly surrendered ; and Flower, 
with his usual activity, proceeded to 
unload the drays of such stores as the 
trio told him they stood in need 
A bag of English oiscuits was found, 
and the flour therefore remained 
untouched. Three gallons of the 
best French brandy, a small keg of 
American negrohead tobacco, and a 
quantity of almonds and raisins were 
also selected, and a small box con- 
taining millinery, silks, ribbons, 
tapes, Dobbins, needles, thread, Ae.« 
and, what a prize! a pair of new 
double-barrelled pistols, t#5' pairs 
of plated spurs, a new MUk and 
bridle, and a small chest 
various medicines. The drt9flrere 
then Bufiered to proceed, asd the 
bushrangers took the shortest road 
to their habitation. 

It was a house made hj Nature, 
in a limestone roek, in that region 
of the world where gold in such 
quantities is now found. It over- 
looked a beautiful valley several 
miles in extent. Cattle were grazing 
in the valley, and hobbled horseswmw 
fattening on the luxuriant pasturage. 
Pigeons and fowls were feeding 
about the den, and four large kan- 
garoo dogs barked a welcome to the 
trio on their return. There was an 
old woman in the den, whom the 
bushrangers called ' M<^er,* and a 
girl pf about thirteen or fourteen 
years of age, but prematiirelT verv 
old looking ; this girl they all eallea 
* Sister-Sidl,* but it is doubtful whe^ 
thershe stood in that rektionship 


* .Seventy-five lashes. 

t A man who is sure to be hanged when apprriiended. 
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to any one of ibem. On seeing Uie 
keg containing the brandy, tbe old 
woman was greatly joyed. She 
ajpecdily produced a large gimblet, 
pierced the wood, ineertea a quill 
into the aperture, and drew off about 
a pint, whieh she fairly diatributed 
amongst the party, including herself 
and * Sister Sail.’ p 

Guns, cutlasses, pistols, and pow- 
der-flasks deooratea the walls of the 
den ; and in a comer were sereral 
bayonets mounted upon broom- 
sticks, and upon three pegs there 
were three saddles and ondles, all 
in excellent condition. Such a col- 
lection of miscellaneous artidies 
Slower, even with all his police ex- 
perience, had never beheld. The 
fumiture consisted of a table formed 
of a large piece of limestone, with a 
flat surface. It had been rolled into 
the centre of the apartment. The 
stools were smaller pieces of lime- 
stone. On tlie floor of the den was 
a Turkey carpet, and upon this the 
inmates, male and female, used to 
sleep, covering themselves with 
blankets^ kangaroo skins, and borae- 
mgs, of which there was a super- 
abundance. Millighan, the leader, 
invariably made a pillow of his 
saddle. There was no door to the 
den ; and the flre,^oaad which the 
dogs congregated by nighty was a 
fi»w paces fri>m the entrance. The 
den was so dark, even by day, that 
it was necessary to bum a lamp, but 
at night thia extraordinary hall was 
lighted up with wax or tallow can- 
dles. The old woman made some 
good soup out of the tail of a large 
kangaroo^ and served up an excel- 
lent dish composed of coiled mac- 
caroni and Westphalia ham. Some 
unexceptionable port wine (lawfully 
the property of the commandant of 
Bathurst) '«^*as in due course pro- 
d\p 3 ed. Smoking and drinking then 
commenced, and m these occuj^ons 
the old woman and the youDg girl 
participated. George Flower still* 
wore his hand-cuflls on his wrist. 
The old woman had steeped his hand 
and the fetter in emu oil, ai^ had 
attempted, bat ineffectually, to draw 
the fetter over the greasy flesh. 
-She now brought a file, and began 
to cut through the hand-cuff, and 
when'^^e grew tired. Sister Sail 
took up the work. Meanwhile the 
trio were engaged in playing * all- 


fours* and ' uuC wHh a new pack 
of cardt whicn had lately come into 
their posaassion. 

While the old woman wai fitfog 
his handcufis> Flowmr reccflleetM 
her featureSi She was a convict 
who had absconded from the fiiotory 
at Parramatta, some six years m- 
viously , and it was supposed she Imd 
been lost in the bush, iler name waa 
Eliaabeih Norris, but sbe was more 
familiarly known to the poHee aur 
thoritiesas *TambaiirineB^«’ Play- 
ing upon the tambourine at ISiim 
was the profession she followed 
in England before she imbibed a 
taste for felony, which ended in 
her being transp(^rted for Hfe. 
Flower had often talked to this 
woman; and his fear that sbe might 
recognise him made even his stout 
heart quake with fear. The face 
of the girl was also familiar to 
Flower, and he racked his brains, 
but without effect; to bring to re- 
coHeetion whose child she was, and 
where he had seen her. 

* I think that will do,’ said 
Flower, when the process of filing 
had continued for about two hours ; 
and striking the fetter sharply upon 
the lime-stone stool on wmch he 
sat, it snapped asunder, and his 
wrist was onco more free. 

The trio had finished their game, 
and were re-filling their pipes and 
replenishing their tin pannikins 
with Captain Piperis brandy, when 
Millighan called out to Flower 
^ * 1 say, what’s your name, give us^ 

a song.’ 

^My name is Teddy Monk,’ said 
Flower. 

• ‘Well, then, chant, Monk; and 
if you can, do it as well as you can 
stop a dray, I make no sort of doubt 
but that you’ll give universal satis - 
fection.’ 

Flower, who was rather proud of 
his singing, at once induced the 
company with a song admirably 
suited to their tastes. The air of 
this ditty was that of an Irish jigp. 
It inspirited the woman^ and seia* 
ing the instrument from wh^ 
she derived her cognomen, she cried 
out ‘Encore,’ and aoeompmed 
Flower with a vigorous beat* vtlbssi 
the song was a second time ended, 
the old woman got up and danced 
round the den, as die were 

once more on a platfomi at Green- 
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wich Fair, wliile Sister Sail, who 
was by this time intoxicated, clapped 
her hands, and laughed hysterioslly. 
Millighan then sang a song, and 
the conviriality was prolonged until 
the day began to dawn. The in- 
mates of the den then coiled them- 
selves up upon the Turkish carpet 
which was spread upon the floor, 
nod, one b v one, dropped off to sleep. 

The only dog which was allowed 
to come into Qie den was a small 
uug-nosed terrier, the property of 
Millighan. This animal used to 
sleep at his master’s head, his nose 
resting on the saddle which Mil- 
lighan used as a pillow. 

Flower did not go to sleep. Weary 
as he was, he lay awake, encom- 
passing the destruction or capture 
of all the human beings by whom 
he vras surrounded. Flower raised 
his head and reconnoitred the den, 
which was now as still as the grave, 
wliile the cocks were crowing, the 
pigeons cooing, and the calves bleat- 
ing in their pens. Flower was on 
the point of getting up stealthily for 
the purpose of putting his intent 
into execution, when the terrier 
growled, and Millighan, awakened, 
inquired of the dog — * What’s the 
matter ?’ The terrier barked ; and 
Flower rejoiced that the tiog had 
no tongue wherewith to answer 
fully the question that was put to 
him. 

‘Hold your tongue, you little 
fool,’ said Millighan; but the ter- 
rier disobeyed him, and approach- 
ing the spot where Flower lay, re- 
commenced an angry bark, varied 
occasionally by a surly growl. 

‘ What’s the row cried Flower,’ 
pretending to be awakened by the 
dog. 

‘ Oh !' it's only my dog,’ replied 
Millighan; ‘he knows you are a 
straimer, and he can’t understand 
it. Give him a kick, and turn him 
out of the house.’ 

‘Oh no! he’s a good dog,’ said 
Flower ; ‘ what’s his name P* 

‘ Nettles,’ said Millighan. 

‘ Come here. Nettles ; good dog. 
Nettles,’ said Flower, coaxingly. 

But the d^ was not susceptiblo 
of flattenr. He declined the invita- 
tion, and again took up his position 
near his master’s head, where he re- 
mained awake until Flower had fal- 
len asleep. 


ohaptsb xxn. 

‘ My dear Beginald,’ said Emily 
to her husband when ho retumea 
from Mr. Brade’s, ‘why did you 
take so much wine last ni^t, and 
compel me to walk homeP 1 could 
not arouse you, and 1 could not re- 
main there all 4ight.* 

‘My beloved,’ said Boberts, ‘it 
was very wrong ; but remember, it 
is seldom that one meets a man of 
one’s own cloth. Yon don’t know 
Brade— you don’t know what an 
actor he is. He has the most intense 
regard and respect for me, and yet 
he sometimes, 1 am told, pretends to 
run me down behind my back. He 
does it just to hear what other peo- 
ple say of me. Ho is a man who is 
full of fun.* 

‘ Fun, Eeginald ?’ 

‘ Yes, my love, pure fun, I assure 
you. Don’t offend Brade, whatever 
you do. Ho has pledg^ me his 
word that I shall have a free pardon 
immediately, and for my sake do not 
make an enemy of a man who can 
be, if he likes, such a valuable 
friend. He is coming to dine here 
to-morrow quietly, and hear you 
sing and play. I told him we should 
make no preparation for liim ; but 

J rou must see that^^ero is a particu- 
arly nice dinner put upon the table, 
and 1 will order in some excellent 
wine and a very recherchi des- 
sert.' 

* 1 am not equal to entertaining 
Mr. Brade, lleginald,’ replied 
Emily. ‘ The dinner shall be pro- 
vided, but 1 will not appear/ 

‘ Emily, my love, you really mush 
make an effort on tins occasion,’ said 
Boberts. ‘ Bemember, dearest, for 
my sake, for the sake of my emanci- 
pation from this loathsome place of 
bondage, it is your duty to conciliate 
Brade, and not repulse him.’ « 
Emily, who hm not the faintest 
idea of the real character of the man 
to whom she was linked, was afraid 
to mention to him all that had* 
passed on the previous day. She 
therefore gave as a reason for her 
disinclination to appear at the din- 
ner, that she was poorly and out of 
spirits. 

‘ But you will be better by to- 
morrow, my own dearest Emmy,’ 
Boberts urged. ‘ My life, my soul, 
you knoww^t sacrinoea your BegL> 
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nald is prepared to make for jfim, 
and he knows she will not disappoint 
him in this, will she, mj own dear 
pet P’ and !^berts, placmg his arm 


around Emily's neok, gently patted 
her cheek, and looked tenderly into 
her soft hazel eyes, which were fill- 
ing with tears. With an aching 
heart Emily promised that she would 
appear at the dinner table on tho 
following day, and that she would 
do her utmost to delight with music 
and her voice the gentleman who 
seemed to ta>ke advantage of her 
husband's position, and v^o, under 
the impunity which that position 
affoi^ed him, was resolved to persist 
in his infamous pursuit. 


Eoberts had of late become very 
indolent. He now frequently ab- 
sented himself from the office in 
which he was employed, and spent 
his stolen leisure at a cottage where 
resided a yotmg lady who had 
recently attracted his attention. 
This was no other than one of 
Emily's fellow passengers from 
England, whose conduct on the 
voyage has been already described. 
It amused Eoberts vastly to bear 
of Emily's ‘greenness’ from the 
lips of this person, who used to 

Thus Entertained, Eoberts wo^ 
lie on the sofa, smoke his pipe, 
and drink Madeira, on those days 
when he felt indisposed for work. 
Mr. Brade knew of this proceeding 
on the part of Eoberts, and a few 
days afler he had dined at the cot- 
tage, called one morning and deli- 
cately conveyed to Mrs. Harcourt 
what a pity, what a shame it was 
that a man who was so blest with a 
beautiful and accomplished woman 
for his wife, ||boald be so lost to pro« 
pFtety as to indulge in such disreput- 
able company. Mr. Brade’s motive 
was obvious, and Emily saw that he 
wished to estrange her affections 
from her husband. She therefore 
concluded that Mr. Brade’s story was 
an invention . ‘ The idea of Eeginald 
being unfaithful ! It was absurd.* 
Haoshe ]^en in other circumstances 
she would have said this aloud, and 
ord^d Mr. Brade to leave her 
houseraiid never more enter it ; but 
as it was, she was compelled to re- 
moixi silent and listen to offers which 


Mr. Brade neter fritod to wpeat 
whenever he had an opportani^. 

Although Mr. Braae’s stoxr was 
not credited by Emily, nevertheless 
it added to her misenes. The very 
thought of ‘ Beginald' taking a de- 
light in the society of any other 
woman distracted her. 

‘ Eegiuald,’ said Emily, one night, 
‘I have such awfiil dreams, I am 
afraid to go to bed. I dream that 
you love some one else.* 

‘ My darling !* exclaimed Eoberts, 
‘ is it not proverbial that ridiculous 
fancies, the most improbable things, 
present themselves to our imagina- 
tion when we are asleep H xou 
dream that I could be so wicked ? 
May you continue so to dream, 
dearest ; not eveiy night, but now 
and then, you know. Oh, Emmy I 
why do you torture meP No, never, 
my love!* 

There were to bo races at Parra- 
matta, fifteen miles from Sydney. 
Eoberts asked Emily if she would 
like to visit them. He knew full 
well that she would decline. Eo- 
berts, therefore, left his house alone, 
in his gig, drawn by his finc-actioned, 
fast-stepping, trotting horse, one of 
the best animals in the colony. He 
drove to the top of Church Hill, 
and there* took up the Enchantress 
(as Eoberts called his new acquaint- 
ance), who was dressed in pink 
silk, trimmed with black lace, and 
wore a veil of white lace upon a 
white straw bonnet, and carried a 
•beautiful parasol, fringed with blue 
floss silk. Eoberts himself was 
‘go*»up' rather expensively for the 
occasion. His turn-out was the 
neatest of its kind on tho crowded 
road ; and his famous horse, 
phorusf suffered nothing to pass 
him. In the boot of the gig 
was a small ham, a pair of cold 
fowls, several Erench rolls, and 
half a dozen bottles of champagne. 
Mr. Brade knew that Eoberts was 
going to the races in the young 
lady 8 comj^ny, and he determined 
to satisfy Emily, beyond a doubt, 
that Eeginald was not what she 
took him to be. Mr.Bfade, there- 
fore, ordered one of his constahlea 
to proceed to the races, and cmiry 
out certain instmetions. 

It was a lovely day. Bmybody 
in the colony appeared to hare con- 
gregated on tne Parramatta race- 
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course. Eoberts bad ‘shown off* 
bis magniticcnt trotter, bis light gig, 
and silver plated bamess, to the 
admiring sj^ctators; and be had 
lost a dozen pairs of gloves to the 
Enchantress, by giving her the field 
against the favourite, and it was now 
time for them to discuss the delica- 
cies in the boot of the gig. 

Eoberts was in the very act of 
carving the bam, having given his 
companion the liver wing of one 
of the fowls, when the constable 
approached and said — 

‘ Please may I ask who you are, 
sirP* 

‘ I am Mr. lioberts,* said the con- 
vict. 

‘ Well, but Mr. Roberts, what I 
wish to know is, arc you free or 
bond P* 

‘ Why, free,* said Roberts ; ‘ free 
as air, or os a bird on the ocean 
wave.* 

‘ Now, I don’t want to take any 
undue advantage of you,* said the 
constable, * and I, therefore, repeat 
the question. Arc you a free man, 
or are you a prisoner of the 
Crown P* 

‘ Have some ham and fowl, and a 
glass of champagne,' repbed Ro- 
berts. 

‘Put down that knife and fork, 
and answer my questions,’ said the 
constable. ‘ Are you a free man P* 

‘ Not exactly,* said Roberts. 

‘ Are you an assigned servant ? 
car are you in the service of Govern- 
mentP^ 

‘ Assigned,’ said Roberts. 

‘To whom P’ 

‘ To my wife.* 

• Is this lady your wife ?* 

‘ No ; she’s a friend of my wife,’ 
‘Is your wife on the race- 
courser 

‘ No ; she’s in Sydney.’ 

‘ Will you oblige me with a sight 
of your pass ?* 

‘Pass! my good sir! Bo you 
suppose it necessary for me to carry 
a puss P* 

‘ Then you hav’n’t a pass ?* 

‘No.’ 

‘ Then I'm sorry to say that I am 
compelled to take you into custody 
for being an assigned servant at 
large without a pass from his mis- 
tress, and as a convict cannot pos- 
sess property I am bound to believe 
that every t^g about you belongs 


to your mistress, so pack up and 
come along with me. Ana 
madam, must eo too, for how do 
I know that all that finery you’va 
got on isn’t the property of the lady 
to whom this man belongs P’ 

Roberts’s companion instantly 
discharged a volley of abuse towards 
the constable, but this produced no 
other effect than that of making him 
more disagreeable than ever. Ro- 
berts took out his purse and offered 
it to the constable. The constable 
put it into his ^i^d then 

searched Roberts, and extracted 
from his waistcoat a penknife, a 

S nciL case, and a toll-bar ticket. 

e also took Roberts’s gold watch 
and chain, and the ruby pin which 
fastened liis blue satin scarf. This 
operation was performed amidst the 
laughter and jeers of the multitude, 
who had now formed a ring round 
Roberts’s horse and gig. Roberts 
M'os then handciifled, and a small 
rope tied to the liandcnffs, and fas- 
tened to one of the springs of his 
vehicle. The constable then got 
into the gig, and silting beside the 
Enchantress triumphantly drove off 
tlie course, with Roberts in tow, 
cheered by the mob, who seemingly 
enjoyed the joke, for Roberts had 
attracted considesable notice upon 
both the road and the race-course. 

Proceeding as this interesting 
cortege did, at an easy pace, it was 
passed by all those who were return- 
ing from the races, and the majori^ 
of the company, now labouring 
under the excitement which is caused 
by frequent potations, the quantity 
of personal pleasantry which was 
scattered upon Roberts and the Eb- 
chantress was enormous. When 
they were within about five miles of 
Sydney there came on one of those 
violent storms of wind palled in the 
colony of New South WaJes ‘ a brick 
fielder.’ This covered everyone with 
red dust, and the wind l^ng fol- 
lowed almost immediately!^ a heavy 
fall of rain, anything more grotesque 
than became the plight of the party 
it WQtuld be difiicuJt to conceive. 
Roberts, who was greatly fatigued^ 
was continually imploring the cem- 
stable not to let the horse walk so 
fast, a reoucst which was common^ 
respondea to in the words, ‘ Holcf 
your tongue, and don’t disturb us^* 
ibr the woman had made herndf 
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lAtm sgreeable to the oonfttable than, 
vnder the circumstances, he liad any 
i^kt to expect. They were now 
st the door of Emily^s cottage. 
Mr. Brade was in the cottage at 
the time. He had been there for 
at least two hours, apologizing in 
the most abject tone for any levity 
of demeanour of which in previous 
interviews he had been goilcy. 

• Dear me ! what’s this P* cried Mr. 
Brade, looking out of the window, 
and observing the gig at the door. 

• Dear me ! ?fo ! it can’t be. Yes, 
it is. Let me conceal myself. If 
the constable sees me here, I’m 
ruined. What crime can he have 
committed P He may be brought up 
before me I Bray, Mrs. Harcourt, 
let me conceal myself. Look out of 
the window.’ And Mr. Brade rushed 
into the next room, and almost 
fainted with the convulsive laughter 
into which that magniiicent spectacle 
had thrown him.* 

Emily immediately recognised the 
creature who had so often chilled 
her blood on the passage to New 
South Wales. She did not at first 
see Eeginald. What a constable 
and this horrid woman could be doing 
in Eeginald’s gig at her door was 
more than Emily could compre- 
hend. • 

y The constable came in and de- 
^ tailed all that had taken place, leav- 
ing Keginald and his companion 
Btul outside, the latter seated in the 
gig holding the reins, and the former 
in handcuffs tied to the tail of the 
vehicle. 

Emily was stupified, but believing 
Eeginald to have been a victim cd* 
conspiracy in the matter whieh ori- 
ginally brought him to the colony, 
dbe was not prepared to condemn 
him until she had heard what he 
had to say in defence. She told 
the constable that Eoberts was at 
the races with her consent, and de- 
sired that he might bo immediately 
set at liberty. 

* And what about the lady, mam P* 
said the constable. ‘May 1 take 
her home in the gig, mamP Ppor 
thing, she is very wet* 

‘ lou must use your own discre- 
f tioB in that matter; speak to my 
husband/ said Emily. 

The constable did use his own 
^seretion, and very humanely drove 
the Enchaiitress to her own abode. 


where he received ai her hands a 
battle of brandy for Ids trottWa. 

Eoberts threw himsdf upon the 
couch in his dining rooeaii and 
stretched himself at full length. He 
was too tired to pull off Ins wet 
clothes and boots. 

‘ Dearest,* he gasped, • a spoonful 
— a spoon-full, Emmy, doar-cst, of 
brandy—l’m regu-larty dead -beat!* 
Mr. Brade was looking through the 
key-hole, and was longing tolaugh 
at the convict's miserable but wdl- 
mcrited condition ; but when he be- 
held Emily administering to his 
wants, and holding up the convict’s 
head, while he drank the liquor from 
her hand, his soul was consumed by 
a variety of passions which were 
never before perhaps blended simol- 
tanoously in tue some bosom. Love, 

S , envy, hate, j ealousy , anger, joy, 
sorrow were all at work toge- 
ther, and Mr. Brade said within his 
heart, ‘ That man or I must leave 
this colony, if not this world.* 

* Elower ! that villain Flower 1 
Oh, the scoundrel !* maned Eo- 
berts. * He promised mat he would 
sliow me that the transfer of myself 
to you would not better my condi- 
tion. Who but Flower would have 
thus insulted meP I could have 
borne all bbt being mixed ^ with 
that horrible woman. Oh, Emmy, 
judge of what my feelings have 
been!’ 

Eoberts was sincere in his belief 
that George Flower was the author 
his misfortune, and the conjecture 
did credit to bis sagacity, for it was 
just the trick Flower would have 
played him, only that he would not 
have allowed Emily to sec the young 
lady. 

A light was now breaking in upon 
Emily — a /alse light. She began to 
see through it all (she thou^t). 
'Poor Meggy e !' she cried, * let me 
take off these wet boots and change 
your clothes, dear; and then tell' 
me all that has ha]>poned.* And in 
a whisper she added, ‘ Mr. Brade is 
in the next room. He ran in there 
to escape being seen by the con- 
stable.* 

‘ Oh, Mr. Brade is here ! I am 
glad of that,’ said Eoberts, ‘ for he 
will see how 1 have been treated, 
and will have justice done to me. 
Oh, Emmy! 1 have not a leg to 
stand on/ 
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When Boberts had attired himself 
in dry clothes, Mr. Brade made his 
appearance, and heard the complaint 
preferred by the convict against the 
constable. A more plausible story 
was never uttered. Boberts had 
hatched it on the road, and in point 
of ‘ circumstantiality* it was perfect. 

He had left his gig, and had gone 
into the race stand. When he re- 
turned he found that abominable 
female seated in the vehicle — ^pollut- 
ing the very harness upon the back 
of the horse. He requested her in 
the most polite manner to leave his 
gig immediately. She abused him, 
and cdlcd him all sorts of names. 

Emily here said she could believe 
it. She had heard the creature in a 
passion. 

‘ Well,* continued Boberts, * what 
could I do F I was obliged to call 
a constable to take her in charge. 
The constable came. Ho happened 
to be a friend of the woman. 
* Give me in charge !’ said the wo- 
man. ‘Who are you? What are 
you P You are a convict. Give me 
in charge? I give you in charge 
for assaulting me!' The constable 
took her part, and then took me 
into custody. And, to show you 
the animus of the man, he drove 
lier to town in the gig, and tied me, 
handcufied, behind it, as you saw 
with your own eyes, Emmy, dearest.* 

Emily had seen it, of course; and, 
what w'as more, the constable had 
had the audacity to speak kindly 
of the woman, and pity her, and then 
take her away in Beginald’s gig' ; 
and she saw the man laughing when 
he left the house ! She was, there- 
fore, perfectly satisfied that B eginald 
had oecn most grossly ill-treated ; 
but she did not as yet perceive how 
George Elower was a party to this 
infamous proceeding. ik)berts ex- 
plained. Flower was a friend of 
this constable, who acknowledged 
that ho had promised Flower to 
keep an eye on him. 

Mr. Brade, who felt that Boberts’s 
cunning had completely baffled his 
project, pretended to be very angry 
witn the constable. 

‘I cannot advise you,* he said, 
‘ to press the charge in public ; but 
1 will see that both that man and 
George Flower are dismissed from 
the police. There is a report, how- 
ever, that Flower has been lost in 


the bush, or has been killed by the 
gang he went forth to capture ; and 
1 fancy it must be true, for he has 
not been heard of for the last fort- 
night or three weeks.’ 


Chapter XXIII. 

Milliohan and his gang never 
left the den except they were in 
want of supplies; and being now 
provided with all they required for 
the present, they engaged in the 
many pastimes within their reach. 
Shooting and kangarooing during 
the day — cards, tobacco, and grog 
at night. Flower rather enjoyed 
the life, and had grown to like the 
captain of the gang. In addition to 
being a very plucky fellow, Mil- 
lighau rode well, and swam well, 
was a good allot both with gun and 
pistol; he could tell a pleasant story, 
sing sentimental songs ; and was 
an ardent admirer of the fair sex, 
In short, he was very like George 
Flower in disposition and accom- 
plishments — as good looking and as 
active. Millighan, in turn, had 
conceived a great regard for Flower, 
and had said to George, one day, 
when they were out kangarooing on 
horseback — ‘If I should get knocked 
over in the next, battle we have with 
the mounted police, you are the^ 
man to stand in my shoes.* Ay, 
and Millighan had endeared him- 
self to Flower by other moans. He 
had, unconsciously, aroused George's 
pride and tickled his vanity : and to 
this he was indebted for his life; 
for Flower's opportunities of de- 
stroying Milligliam in cold blood 
Tvero now frequent. Millighan had 
one night (little conscious in whose 
presence he w^as speaking) held forth 
on tlie nobleness of Flower’s cha- 
racter. 

‘ Ho is not one of' your chicken- 
hearted dogs that fire at a man from 
behind a tree,’ said Millighan. * He 
never employs those black beasts 
to track up his prey. He goes out 
into the open, like a man, and 
challenges his adversary. If 1 had 
bedh in that gang when Flower was 
shot in the back on the Liverpool 
Bond, I’d have killed the cowardly 
villain who did such a thing. It s 
a great pity that Flower md not 
take to the bush instead of the 
police. He would have gone down 
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to poetenty in the annals of this 
blessed country, in the absence of 
patriots, as one of her greatest 
men.' 

It was now time for another ex- 
edition, another visit to the roads. 
The tea and sugar were exhausted, 
and there was but very little to- 
bacco remaining. Slobey was left 
at home to assist the old woman in 
the den. MUlighan, Drohno, imd 
Flower, each armed with a carbine 
and a pair of horse pistols, one morn- 
ing, at daybreak, descended the hill 
on which their lime-stone house was 
situated. They were on this occa- 
sion on horseback, and were, more- 
over, drest in the uniform and 
appointments of the men of the 
mounted police, and they wore their 
regulation broadswords, and the 
horses they rode were the property 
of Government. After winding 
five miles, over crags and creeks, 
and through vallies and forests, the 
bushrangers reached the high rood, 
of which for the past two years they 
had been the terror. 

‘Monk,* said Millighan to Flower, 

‘ have you a mind for a lark P’ 

‘Yes,' responded George. ‘I'm 
up to anything. What is it to be K 

‘ Why, look here. Let us pay a 
visit to old Grimes,^and taste of his 
yhospitality. He is very fond of cn- 
^ tertaining the mounted police, and 
lending them stores when they run 
short. And he may tell us some 
news, and give us a newspaper or 
two.’ 

‘ But does he not know the men 
of the mounted policed’ inquired 
Flower. 

‘ Not all of ’em. How should he ?’ 
returned Millighan. * Thanks to 
the accuracy of my eye, they arc 
changed pretty often in these parts. 

‘ Old Grimes* had been a major in 
the Eoyal Artillery, and he was now 
a settler, possessed of lar^e flocks of 
sheep, near Bathurst. Maj or Grimes 
was a rich man ; his store houses 
were usually well filled with supplies 
of all kinds, and it was quite true 
t^t he had been very accommo- 
dating to the men of the moiflited 
corps, whom he was always glad to 
see npon his premises. 

The bushrangers rode on, and at 
length arrived at Major Grimes’s 
estate, where they were welcomed 
wamtly, and invited to alight, and 


takesome refireshmentinthe kitcheh. 
Had the Major any hewsF Yes, 
the body, or rather, the remains of 
a body, had boon found in the 
Hawkesbury river, and had been 
identified as the remainB of the 
famous thief-taker, George Flower ! 
It was supposed he nad been 
murdered ; though one paper hinted, 
that, as he was drunk when last 
seen upon the road, it was not im- 
probable ho had met his death by 
attempting to swim across. 

All expressed their great regret 
at this ; and Flower liM again the 
satisfaction of hearing his own 

f raises sounded by Millighan and 
>rolme. He joined in those praises, 
and was very eloquent on his own 
bravery — though he expressed a de- 
cided opinion that George Flower 
vras a great vagabond, and too 
grasping after rewards for the appre- 
hension of desperate cliaracters. 

‘ Talking of desperate characters,’ 
said Millighan to the Major, ‘ what 
think you of that unfortunate aflair 
in which some of our fellows were 
engaged, and two killed ?’ 

‘ Yes, it was a sad business,’ re- 
plied the Major ; ‘ but what could 
you do — four against nine ? Such 
awful odds 1’ 

* Awful V said Millighan. ‘ And 
all nine brave men, too.* 

‘ And daring,* added the Major, 

* Yes, and daring,’ conceded Mil- 
lighan. ‘ But we shall have bettor 
luck soon, I hope.* 

‘ I hope so, too,* said the Major ; 
'for I have several drays on the 
road, aj^out which I am beginning 
to bo very nervous. They took 
everything from Piper’s drays a 
short time ago.* 

‘ So I hear,* said Millighan ; ‘ but 
I don’t believe a word of it. If 
these drivers are stopped at all, and 
robbed of only a few articles, they 
sell the rest, and go home empty. 
At least, that’s my opinion, Major. 
Of course, I may be wrong.’ 

* Here’s a nice slander upon your 
cloth, Corporal, in the last Audra- 
lian^ said the Major. 

‘ What’s that, sir P’ 

‘ Why, they say that the mounted 
police sometimes doff their clothes 
and hide their horses, put on smock 
frocks and hairy caps, and help 
themselves to people’s property.' 
Millighan and his companions 
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knifed th« idea to acom, and ap- 
pealed to each other as to ike pos- 
aibility of such a thinf;. 

‘ If tlie mouatod police want any- 
thing, they ha^o only to ask for it/ 
aaid Miliighan. 'At this present 
we are out of tea, susor, and to- 
bacco, and if you could supply us 
with some, for the price of w nicli I 
will give you an order on Lieutenant 
Mole, our commanding officer, in 
Bathurst Town, wo shall be very 
much obliged to you.’ 

‘Oh, certainly! — ^how much do 
you require ?* asaed the Major. 

‘ Why, sir, about five pounds of 
tea, fifteen pounds of sugar, three 
pounds of tobacco, and about half-a- 
gallonqf spirits, rum, gin, or brandy,* 
said Millighan. 

While these stores were being 
weighed out, Millighan wrote an 
order for payment on Lieutenant 
Mole, and signed it ‘ Walker, lance- 
corporal.* 

•Corporal, will you allow mo to 
apeak a few words to you in private P’ 
said Major Grimes. 

‘By all means, sir,* said Milli- 
ghan, following the Major into the 
Torandah, where he walked up and 
down, bis heavy sahre in its steel 
scabbard dangling at his side. 

‘Corpc)ral,’ said Major Grimes, 
confidentially, ‘ a shepherd of mine 
this morning told me that he knows 
the very spot which those desperate 
dogs make their head-quarters.* 
‘Indeed,’ said Millighan; ‘and 
where may the spot be P’ 

‘ That’s the point,* said the Majoi^. 
^The fellow tnows the secret is 
worth something, and he W'ont tell ; 
but ho says he’ll point it out if w e 
will go with him and take a large 
force, and promise to obtain for him 
a pardon, and give him a portion of 
the reward that is offered : tliree of 
their number are worth 300/. — a 
hundred each, you know'.* 

‘ The man’s terms are very mode- 
rate,’ said Milhghan— ‘ very mode- 
rate. Of his free pardon he would 
be quite sure; but if he wants a 
good share of the money, the fewer 
that have to do with the capture the 
better. Let me and my men have 
aome conversation with him, and 
who knows that by this time to- 
morrow we may not have the whole 
gang, dead or dive P* 

Flower was now sumniiOiied to the 


eouncil. He heard, with well-aeM 
delight, what tlm Major commiuii- 
cated, entirely a^oedwithMiliidiaa 
that the few'er who had a hand m 
the capture the better, and proposed 
that the shepherd should be at onoe 
sent for and questioned. 

The sliepherd repeated his story 
— that he had seen the den at a 
distance, and could point it out, 
for he had marked with a to- 
mahawk several leading trees as 
landmarks,* but he said he couid 
not describe the road to the den, 
it was BO intricate and round 
about. From his description of 
tlie den, there could be no doubt 
that he w'as possessed of the secret, 
which, as Major Grimes had truly 
observed, was well w^orth know- 
ing. At first ho declined to go, 
unless accompanied by a large force ; 
but after a while he yielded to the 
persuasive arguments of Millighan, 
which Flower was reluctantly oom- 
pelled to support. 

It was half-past two in the day 
when the shepherd, mounted on « 
fine mare belonging to Major 
Grimes, his master, set out with 
Millighan, Flower, and Drohne, 
whose saddle-bags were crammed 
witli supplies, io lead the uny to the 
bushrangers’ den. 

‘ How did you happen to stumble 
across it, my manP^ inquired MiJii- 
ghan, when they were about two 
miles distant from the road, and in 
the heart of a forest peopled only 
by kangaroos, opposums, and wild 
cats. 

‘Why, one day,* the shepherd 
replied, ‘I was out looking for a 
working-bullock in this direction, 
and 1 lost my way and had to sle^ 
in the bush all night. Next morn- 
ing, when daylight appeared, I wan- 
dered about, almost starved to death, 
when suddenly I came upon the 
print of a horse’s foot. This 1 fol- 
lowed, and at last 1 came upon a 
patli, where 1 lost sight of the print 
of the horse’s foot, and came upon 
tlie print of a dog’s foot, which was 
quite fresh. Hulloa, says I, 1 can*i 
DC far off some cattle station ; and i! 
followed the track for about threa 
mile, when I came to a creek, whero 
1 saw a horse drinking. I<low that 
horse belonged to a gendeman who 
had it stole. It belonged to one af 
Billy Wentworth’s overseers, and 
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Hicre was the W.C. W. branded on 
the shoulder, plun euoi^h. Oh, 
oh* thought 1, thmoouer i go back 
the better, for, xuiud you, these fel- 
Joir» make pretty short work of any- 
body who happens to get a scent of 
where they are : they think nothing 
of tying a feUow to a tree and leav- 
ing him there till hU skeleton is dis- 
covered.* 

‘Nonsense!’ cried out Drohne, 
who had twice performed this cruel 
operation, when the gang was short 
or powder, and could not afford to 
throw away a single chai'ge in de- 
ntroying an enemy ; for every man 
who knew of the den’s whereabout 
could be regarded in no other light. 

* Well, go on,' said Millighau. 

‘ Well, while I was looking at the 
horse, and thinking that I’d make 
the best of my way back/il saw 
smoko about a hundred yards off’, 
and heard the barking of dogs — ’ 

Drohne cocked his carbine, took 
it from the socket, and looked 
fiercely at the shepherd ; but MilJi- 
ghan frowned at nis comrade, and 
checked his impetuosity. 

‘ J ust as I was going away I saw 
three men coming along. I was 
in an awful fright, and 1 crouched 
down behind a big piece of stone, 
and they passed without seeing 

x^O.* 

" * Should you know them again ?’ 

asked Drohne, once more placing 
his hand on his carbine. 

‘ Oh yes,’ said the shepherd. ‘ They 
were drest in jackets and caps made 
out of the skins of dying squirrels, 
and were talking about a rob- 
bery they had committed only a few 
days before. But we had better 
talk quietly now, for we are not 
far from the creek, where I saw the 
horse. As I live, there he is, lame 
as a cat in the fore shoulder.* 

* Who’s to do it ?’ shouted Drohne 
to Millighau. ‘ 1 long to get rid of 
the charge in this piece.' 


‘ Hold your tongue/ said Milli- 
gban, in reply. 

‘ Wbat are you about?* soreamed 
Flower to Drohne, who was now- 
taking an aim at the shepherd's 
head. * Hold hard ! If you pull 
tliat trigger 1*11 send a charge mto 
you.’ 

Tlie shepherd was rather bewil- 
dered. He fancied that Drohne 
wanted to shoot him, in order to 
prevent his receiving any share of 
the reward ; and he addressed him- 
self to the whole party touching the 
unfairness of such a deed. 

‘ Answer me oiio question,* said 
Millighau. ' Is there any one else 
who knows the road to tills den ?* 

‘ Not a soul,* was the reply. 

‘ Did you mention it to no one ?’ 

* No ; I was not such a fool. I 
told master that I knew wliero tbo 
den Avas, but 1 would not tell him 
even the direction it was in. But 
let us not make a noise, for look, 
there’s the smoke ! And don’t you 
hear the dogs bark? You go on, 
and I’ll wait here. Give me some- 
thing or other to defend myself with, 
for they'll bo sure to show fight.* 

Drohne was still disposed to im- 
molate the shepherd, and could not 
understand on what principle MilLi- 
ghan and Flower objected. 

‘ Come along,’ said Millighau to 
the man. ‘ You’ll find there wiU be 
no fighting.’ 

What was the shepherd’s asto- 
nishment to find that the dogs re- 
cognised this curious branch of the 
police, and frisked around their 
horses jn an ^ouy of delight at 
their approach. The shepherd’s 
w ant of comprehension on this head, 
how ever, w^as soon supjilied, when 
ho found himself in irons, and was 
requested to polish them with sand 
and a piece of leather, for tlio pur- 
pose of keeping (so Millighau said) 
the devil from obtaining ‘ an undue 
ascendancy over his w eak mind.' 
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PLAYS AND THEIE PROVIDEES. 


P i' the records of the stage speak 
troth, they are among the most 
melancholy of chronicles, since, ac- 
cording to them, acting is always 
declining and the theatres on the 
verge of insolvency. It is scarcely 
possible to conceive, if wo credit 
these narratives, how any class of 
mortals can embrace so disastrous a 
rofession, or how any man, not 
eing a proven lunatic, should of his 
own accord undergo the drudgery 
and disappointments of manager- 
flhip. From Colley Cibber to Mr. 
Altred Bunn, the annals of the 
theatre arc one long Jeremiad of 
vexations from without and from 
within ; so that we are led to think 
that, in comparison with the sceptre 
of the green-room, the treadmill 
must be a nleasani recreation, and 
Norfolk Island a comfortable re- 
treat. 

Yet doubtless such cares must 
Lave their attendant consolations: 
for otherwise it could not be that, 
‘like leaves on trees,’ the genera- 
tions of actors and managers should 
succeed one another, and even in- 
crease and multiply in the regions 
of perpetual embarrassment. Who 
ever yet found an actof willing to 
quit the stage, or having quitted it, 
not casting a longing, lingering look 
behind? And even as tiic stoutest 
protectionists continue to buy and 
hire land, although they affirm that 
laud and loss are become convertible 
terms, so is it common for an actor 
who has providently saved money, 
as improvideiitly to turn manager 
and lose it. We are unable to re- 
concile these contradict ions, and are 
driven to the conclusion that the 
theatrical world, unlike the real 
world, is composed of self-devoted 
persons wlio immolate themselves 
on the altars of public entertain- 
3aent. 

Bui are the chronicles true ?--is 
it indeed the fact that actors, like 
certain doomed races of mankind, 
are always degenerating, and that 
management and insolvency are in- 
separable P May not the premises 
on which these suppositions rest be 
false ; or, if partially true, may not 
the circumstances of decline and 


embarrassment Te traced to other 
than the commonly assigned causes P 
It appears from a usefid little 
book now before us — an attempt at 
theatrical statistics which deserves 
encouragement* — that during the 
year 1852 no less than twenty-seven 
theatres and saloons opened their 
doors to the public within the boun- 
daries of London, Westminster, and 
Southwark ; and that no fewer than 
two hundred and tw^enty theatrical 
entertaiainents were produced at 
them, ‘ for the first time.’ This ac- 
count implies, tliough it does not 
expressly state, that many hundred 
persons, during tliat period, found 
it worth their while to devote their 
time and their intellects to pursuits 
whicl^tlic chroniclers of the stage 
represent as in tlie last degree vexa- 
tious and unremunerative. On the 
other liand, and in direct opposition 
to the said chroniclers, the daily and 
w eckly bills of performance vie with 
one another, and exhaust language 
for superlatives expressive of ‘ im- 
hounded success,’ ‘rapturous ap- 
plause,’ and ‘ numbers numberless’ 
of spectators. Thetruthofthc matter 
is indeed, like Samson’s riddle, * hard 
to hit — though one should throe 
days musing sit.' w 

For our parts, w e believe neither ^ 
the prophets w ho prophesy smooth 
things, nor those who run up and 
down, crying ‘ woe, and threefold 
woe;’ neither that acting is always 
deteriorating, or that managers are 
for ever on the brink of insolvency. 
Wc arc, however, persuaded that 
the one might become more attrac- 
tive by rejecting a good many foolish 
stage traditions, and by a different 
system of discipline; and that the 
others increase the risks of a neces- 
sarily hazardous sp^ulation by at- 
tempts beyond the power of the 
stage to realize, and by an insane 
rivdry of one another. We will 
first glance at the difficulties incident 
to managers. 

^ These have doubtless been in- 
creased by the greater number of 
theatres. We believe that the Act 
of William IV., 1833, abolishing or.^ 
considerably modifying the old limi- 
tations of the patent theatres, was a 


* l/ixmatk Remitter for 1852. 
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measure called for by the exigencies 
of the case and the inoreasii^ popu- 
lation of the metrdpolis. Yet it is 
in vmn to deny that the extended 
privileges have operated, in some 
respects, unfavourably upon the 
histrionic art. With twenty-seven 
theatres of more or less import- 
ance, open nearly at the same 
time, it has become next to im- 
possible for a manager to collect, 
or if collected to keep long together, 
an efficient trovpe of performers. 
The second-rate actor of a west-end 
theatre, especially if he excels in ‘ Her- 
cles’ v'oin,' is the ‘magnus Anollo* 
of a city establishment, and by 
merely crossing ‘ the bridges’ earns 
golden opinions, and an advanced 
salary to boot. His praises indeed 
are not sung in tlie columns of the 
Times or Morving Chronicle^ but his 
pudding is sure, and he is probably 
not nice as to tlie discrimination of 
his audiences. 13iit from this it 
results, not only that the lucky 
emigrant to the oast has less urgent 
motives to study the details of his 
art, and to raise himself by just 
gradations in his profession, but 
also that his duties at a superior 
theatre devolve through his ab- 
sence upon still leas competent per- 
formers than himself, and both by 
what it loses and Vhat it keeps 
Jfiic general character of the troupe 
is impaired. And oven in the case 
of better perfonners than the one 
wc have supposed, the number of 
theatres of a higher order is adverse 
to the stability of a company, unless 
the manager Duy 8 his monopoly at 
a heavy pecuniary sacrifice. At the 
patent tlieatrcs the same comiiany 
played for years together, in the 
winter at Coven t Garden or Dmry 
Lane ; in the summer season at the 
Jlaymarket, or at most varitnl their 
engagements liy ‘ starring it’ in the 
country. They thus acquired both 
a distinctive position in tlieir respec- 
tive circles, and a corporate interest 
in the company generally. Each in 
short became a part or a well -or- 
ganized whole. Even to actors 
of the first order this was no incjpn- 
sidorable advantage. It was a kind 
of regimental discipline, or rather 
^ such a training as two ‘ elevens’ at 
cricket gain by playing customarily 
on the same ground. To inferior 
performers, again, it was a decided 
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benefit to perform firequentiv with 
tbe acknowledged masters or their 
art. Whereas under the present 
system there is no such principle of 
collision ; an actor flits from the 
Haymarket to the Adelphi, from 
the Adelphi to the Olympic theatres 
without attaching lumself to any 
one of them. By frequency of 
change the general discipline is 
slackened; and managers, vexed 
with the uncertainty of their troupes, 
come to regard their scenery and 
wardrobe as the only permanent 
forces of their establishment. 

Another source of managerial dif- 
ficulty in collecting a company arises 
from the circumstance that provin- 
cial theatres have nearly ceased to 
bo the nurseries of the metropolitan 
stage. Ill (ho provinces, for a theatre 
to pay the exporivscs of keeping it 
open is now almost as great a pro- 
digy as if an ox should speak. The 
rural frequenters of the plaj'houso, 
whom a few hours and a few shillings 
will convey to the Strand, think 
b'orn of the performances that con- 
tented their simpler and less loco- 
motive sires. Even in Kace or Assize 
weeks the stewards’ and sheriffs’ 

‘ bespeaks’ do not half fill the boxes. 
The country manager consequently 
lias neither Jthe means nor a motive 
for training or socking out histrionic 
talents ; and if his company should 
possess a performer better than or- 
dinary, the world of London is all 
before him where to choose. In 
the days of the patent ilieatres he 
AWuld have been a hanly Mhuiant, 
and most probably a luckless one, 
wiio hadventured to meet a metropo- 
litan audience before he established 
his provincial character at Hath, 
Norwich, or York. At one or other 
of those cities, and sometimes in aJi 
three, he served his a|)])reiiticeship ; 
at York especially, under the well 
known Tate Wdkiiison, the aspirant 
was sure to receive a sound oduca- 
tioii ill his art, somewhat roughly 
administered. Whereas now, under 
the regimen of theatrical frei'-trade, 
the city theatres have taken the 
place of the provincial, and the Urra 
incognita of Shoreditch or AVhito- 
chapel intercepts many a recruit 
who would otherwise have been 
cleaving with horrid shout tho gene- 
ral car at Plymouth or Southamp- 
ton. This, however, is but a poor 
z 
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Kubstitute for tbe more regular dis- 
cipline of aa established provincial 
theatre, for although the ‘ legitimate 
drama* (Shakspeare included) is 
much encouraged by the men of the 
east, os yet no lioscius has * stepped 
westward’ from those regions, nor 
indeed is the style of acting favoured 
there like to recruit more westerly 
theatres with many ellicient mem- 
bers. 

Doubtless among the stock pieces 
in vogue fifty years ago there were 
many whicli the present ago would 
no longer endure, and which have 
been most rightfully consigned to 
that valley of dust and dry bones — 
the library of the theatre. Our grand- 
sires were contented and even edified 
by performances which we, accus- 
tomed to more stimulating species of 
literature, account utterly stale, fiat, 
and unprofitable. Another genera- 
tion may very possibly designate the 
bulk of our present dramatic com- 
positions by even harsher names. 
jBut let them look to that matter : we 
are now neither absolving nor con- 
dciiming. Many, however, of these 
flat and unprofitable stock-pieces, 
as wo now esteem them, are really 
better adapted to. the conditions of 
histrionic art than the broader 
horrors and humours of the present 
stage. They attempted, in the first 
place, no rivalry with literature 
— as literary productions, indeed, 
they are for the most part below 
contempt — and by abstaining from 
such competition their autJiors 
proved themselves wiser in th«ir 
generation than many of their suc- 
cessors j for though the spheres of 
the drama and literature may occa- 
sionally touch, ihc.y can never co- 
incido without rospectivo forfeiture 
of their proper natures. In some 
respects, indeed, the literature of 
the day acts unfavourably upon the 
theatres. 

We can take tea and scandal, or 
sup full with horrors at home, 
through the medium of our novelists, 
without exposing ourselves to the 
disasters of heated rooms, narrow 
benches, ciwds, or unjust cabmen. 
Dut these domestic and untroubled 
delights impose upon authors, actors, 
and managers a necessity for pro- 
viding us, if they would live by 
their callings, with something yet 
more stimulating abroad. We 


Englishmen are often twitted with 
being an uninventive people ; and 
assuredly, though we occasionally 
produce a startling murder, yet in 
devising stage horrors, or in con- 
ceiving intricate, yet cunningly 
evolved plots, we come very far be- 
hind our neighbours in France. 

‘ To convey' — as the wise call it — a 
drama from Paris is now, with a 
few striking exceptions, our only 
practice. We notice it, however, 
on this occasion, merely to remark 
upon its relations to acting. We 
admit tho frequent excellence of the 
plots so conveyed ; yet we are per- 
suaded that they both lose consider- 
ably by the transfer, and impose 
new burdens on the actors. They 
lose by the transfer, because our 
ways arc not as their ways, our man- 
ners and morals — be they better or 
worse is not now tlie question—are 
not French manners and morals ; 
and, accordingly, the actor can no 
longer copy from the life wlxich he 
sees, but is constrained to tran- 
scribe a model with which he is un- 
acquainted. Neither is our lan- 
guage— so superior in many higher 
respects — adapted to the conversa- 
tional tone of French eoinedy; and, 
therefore, in most of the adoptions, 
w hile tho plot remains nearly intact, 
the lightness • and grace of tho 
dialogue is, in many coses, sacrifice 
As far as regards the diction alone, 
we succeed better with the French 
melodrama. Yet, even in this case, 
the actor is forced into undue ex- 
aggeration, in order that his imper- 
sonation may not sink below tho 
unnatural situations or terrors of 
the scenes. In the older farces— 
those veterans which sufficed our 
simpler ancestors — the humour was, 
at least, English ; and in the older 
tragedies, the part was generally to 
be made by the performer. In tho 
modern farce and melodrama, tho 
actor has little more to do than to 
accommodate his idiosyncrasy to the 
part. It would be useless lor him 
to study actual life for the purpose 
of representing sentiments or situa- 
tions that occur only in the teeming 
brains of the writers. 

It would be easy for us to mention 
the names of English writers for thei 
stage to whose productions none of 
these objections will apply, and 
English actors who, in the midst of 
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improbabilities and extrava^ces, 
retain the love of their art, and 
model themselves upon the realities 
of life. But our censure, such as it 
is, refers exclusively to the general 
aspect and conditions of the stage at 
the present moment, to the taste 
which the public at once fosters and 
imbibes, and to the causes which, in 
our opinion, render the provinces of 
both managers and actors peculiarly 
difficult and embarrassing. We re- 
frain, therefore, equally irom blame 
or praise of indiviauaJs. The faults 
we note arc simply those of the sys- 
tem. 

When Garrick, after much justi- 
fiable coyness and reluctanoe on his 
part, produced, at i^eat expense, 
and, as it proved, with very indiffer- 
ent success, Glover’s stupid tragedy 
of Agis, the chorus were robed in 
surplices, and looked like the choris- 
ters of a cathedral. Horace Walpole 
detected the absurdity, but in mat- 
ters of art and costume he stood al- 
most alone in his age. Had the 
play been endurable, the surplices 
would have been deemed orthodox. 
We have passed to the opposite ex- 
treme, and represent the drama of 
Elizabeth and Charles with all the 
anxious precision of an archa3ologi- 
cal society. We apply# to Sh^- 
and his contemporaries the 
correctness of accessories 
which our shrewd satirist lias noted 
in the collectors of coins. 

TVith sharpened sight pale antiquaries 
pore. 

The inscription value, but the rust 
adore. 

The passion, the poetry, the plot of 
King John and Macbeth will not 
now fill pit or boxes, unless the 
manager lavishes a fortune on pic- 
tures of high Dunsinane, or on coats 
of mail and kilts suqh as were actu- 
ally worn by the Earls and Thanes 
of the English and Scottish courts. 
We write this with all honour to the 
enterprising manager who has set 
these dramas on the stage so gorge- 
ously and accurately accoutred. Yet 
we take leave to doubt whether, by 
this excess of decoration, they have 
not imposed new difficulties on the 
a<^w, whetiier, indeed, they have 
not made Ihe, substance of the 
drama less important than its acces- 
amries. In representations of the 
bighest tragedy or comedy the poet 


Decoro^tim be carried ? 

himself should, in ^our opinion, oc- 
cupy the first place; to him tiie 
actor is, or should he, wholly sub- 
servient. Again, the actor, ifhe be 
one really capable of embodying the 
highest moods of passion, suould be 
independent of the antiquary and 
robe-maker ; and although we would 
not send the representative of Mac- 
beth back to the modern uniform in 
wliich Garrick played, we would not 
regard archeeological precision of 
garb as on indispensable condition of 
success in the character. We do 
not echo the objection which we 
have frequently heard that the 
upholsterer is called in to veil 
the defects of the actor, but we 
would submit that theatrical de- 
coration has its limits, and that 
recently there has been a tendency 
to overstep them. The conditions 
of Bcienic enect are, it appears to us, 
not difficult to define. They are the 
frame-work of the picture, not the 
picture itself. So much then of pic- 
torial art — and under this head we 
include costume — as is really needed 
for illustration, is a legitimate ad- 
junct. We do not think that exact 
copies of the swords, helmets, and 
mantles of any given period are re- 
qjiired for proper dramatic elTects. 
We do not attach much importance 
to scenes representing the real local- 
ities of the dramatic action. It is 
enough that time and place be< not 
confounded by anachronisms. The 
object of pictorial illustrations on 
the stage is not so much the histo- 
rical as the .poetical element of the 
drama. We would not, were it 
possible, return to a green-baize cur- 
tain, labelled ‘This is a street in 
Padua,' or 'this is the wood of Ar- 
dennes neither would we insist 
upon a representation of the actual 
street or the actual wood. It is suf- 
ficient that there be no disharmony; 
it is enough that the adjuncts be as 
local as the poetry of the particular 
drama. Above all things, an ar- 
tistic sense of the beautiful should 
preside and predominate over soe- 
•nical representations. The verse of 
Shakespeare should not be married 
to giotes^e pictures of semi-bar- 
bansm. We confess that Mr. Kean's 
arrangement of the banquet scene 
in Macbeth was unpleasing to us. 
It was too much like a booth at an 
agricultural meeting, with the ban- 
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ners of the countj militia hoisted 
over the Lord-Lieutonant’s chair. 
It was doubtless correct, and as un- 
doubtedly uf(ly. It seemed like 
Pusejism out of place. 

Decoration, then, has its limits as 
regards the beautiful ; it has also 
its limits as respects the actors. Al- 
though, as we have remarked al- 
ready, they arc subsen' ient to the 
poet, they are on the other hand of 
primary consequence in relation to 
the scene. So much of the costume 
or the scenery as calls off attention 
from the actor is excess ; and if an 
audience be attracted to Jjcar or 
Othello^ because in the one drama 
they will find an exact representa- 
tion of British life, and in the other 
of Venetian magnificence, the pur- 
pose would be better answered by a 
panorama. In fact, our present 
managers seem unwittingly hurrying 
into an en*or wliich both the Athe- 
nians and the Komans committed in 
such matters, centuries ago. At 
Athens, no expense, latterly, was 
thought too groat for the service of 
the theatre. In the midst of wars, 
the public treasury was heavily 
taxed on behalf of the Dionysiac 
festivals ; private fortunes were 
squandered upon the equipment of 
the choruses ; gold, and ivory, and 
silk were lavished upon tlie prosce- 
nium, the altar, and the players' 
drosses. Yet in the very same age 
an act was passed forbidding the 
master works of the three gi’eat 
Athenian dramatists to he •acted, 
and commanding them to be read at 
the Bacchic soreinnitics. Tragedy 
was buried under its own pomp; 
money could not supply the dearth 
of befitting actors : the Athenian.s 
had not resolution enough to check 
scenic excess, though they had taste 
enough to guard ibischylus and 
Sophocles from its consequences. 

At Borne, where the artistic 
sensibilities of the people wore blunt 
and coarse, for the most part, deco- 
ration, as might be expected, more 
rapidly surpassed its limits, and tho 
drama degenerated into pantomime.* 
After Boscius and .^Esopus quitted 
the stage, we find no records of 
either comic or tragic actors of emi- 
nence. In less than one generatioi^ 
these excellent artists were suc- 
ceeded by Bathyllus and Pjlades, 
who, surrouiided by crowded groupes 


and dazzling draperies, danced the 
parts of Hercules and Agamemnon 
to thunders of applause. 

In tho days wuen the drama at- 
tempted less and succeeded better, 
elocution was a regular branch of an 
actor's education. It may be so 
still ; but we rarely discover traces 
of the art of speaking being taught, 
or at least acquired, to auy purpose. 
Except, indeed, at the only two 
theatres where Shakspeare is still 
represented, elocution, for any ends 
to be answered, may as well drop 
into the rank of aries deperdita. 
But even at what may be termed 
our only classical theatres, we miss 
the careful modulation of voice and 
rhythm which we can remember as 
generally prevailing at Covent- 
Garden under the Kemble dynast3\ 
To it has succeeded, whore anj'- 
system at ail is followed, an inhar- 
monious mode of declamation which 
causes prose to be undiatinguishable 
from verse, and even prose itself to 
forego its proper cadences and pro- 
portions. It is called, we believe, 
a more natural manner of speaking. 
But do those who term it so wei^ 
well their own designation H Wlicn 
men and women in ordinary life 
and upon ordinary topics speak 
ill hannoirious numbers, it will be 
right for the actor to hokH the^ 
mirror up to life, and imitate the^r/. 
But as men and women do not, and 
never will speak in tlie melodious 
cadences of heroic verse, the actor 
has no right to consider their com- 
mon speech as his rule for enun- 
ciating the lofty and passionato 
thoughts of Hamlet and Macbeth. 
His strain is cast in a loftier mood, 
and while keeping clear from vulgar 
rant and bombast, should be reso- 
nant of the harmonies with which 
he is entrusted. It requires, as it 
has been well said, a man of genius 
to introduce and make current a 
popular fallacy. Mr. Maeready was 
unquestionably a man of genius, and 
as unquestionably, in our judgment, 
inoculated his profession with a style 
of elocution which sets poetry, 
music, aud nature alike at defiance. 

We have been oftentimes puzzled 
to account for the principles i![|fen ^ 
which tliis much-admired actor 
founded his theory and practice of 
enunciation. For that it was a 
theory, however erroneous and per- 
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verse, must be obrious to all who^ 
like ourselves, remember the earlier 
and better rejmsentations of that 
eeutleman. His voice was then 
full, free, and undisturbed bj affec- 
tation ; the sentiments or passions 
to which he gave utterance seemed 
in those days to spring from genuine 
emotions of his heart : the rhythm 
of verse was distinctly marked : the 
cadence and the meaning of prose 
were carefully conveyed. Whereas 
in his latter years he adopted a man- 
ner of which the only merit was 
distinctness of utterance. To grace, 
to verisimilitude, or to harmony it 
made no pretensions ; indeed, it 
seemed carefully to shun these 
qualities as so many needless ex- 
crescences of declamation. Nor was 
he content with practising his theory 
himself; his brother actors were 
sedulously trained in the same 
school, and many of them very 
effectively copied tlieir master. Un- 
fortunately, his disciples are yet 
extant, and we must await another 
generation of actors before tliis 
heresy of the tongue shall have run 
out its sands. 

One of the most disheartening 
circumstances of the modem drama 
to all parties really interested in its 
conservation as a ratioi^al entertain- 
^ m^ is, the present fashion for 
•{Sarodies of sterling plays. We know 
not whether the manager, the actor, 
or the public at large be the greater 
sufferer by this epidemic nuisance. 
Of the authors of such monstrosities 
we cannot write with sufficient con- 
tempt ; the most successful, and at 
the same time, the most hideous of 
parodists are monkeys, and we rate 
no higher the preposterous block- 
heads who convert into mirth and 
laughter the solemn and serious 
Bcenes of Shakspeare. To a mana- 
ger, who entertaihs higher notions 
of his art and position than that of 
a mere snare or trap-fall for audi- 
ences, they are directly injurious; 
for, on the one hand, they divert 
from his house the just remunera- 
tion of his pains and outlay, and oi^ 
the other, they operate as tempta- 
tions to him to forego his efibrto in 
right path, and to become a 
mere caterer for one of thevulgarest 
of tastes — a taste for the low and 
ludicrous. The right place for 
managers who so cater for the 


pubhc is Greenwich Fair. To the 
actors, again, burlesque is baneful, 
inasmuch as it aooustoms them to 
regard under a distorted aspect the 
very highest matters of their art. 
Above all, it is prejudicial to the 
public. Let us imagine, for a 
moment, the effect of a j^ery of 
caricatures, either in painting or 
sculpture, or rather the indignation 
which such an affront to the national 
judgment would, it is to be hoped, 
elicit. Yet what would be justly 
resented in the cose of the other 
arts, is as unjustly applauded and 
caressed in scenic representations. 
An Aristophanic sketch, such as 
Mr. Plancn 6 or Mr. Tom Taylor 
provide for the Saturnalia of Christ- 
mas is indeed legitimate. It shoots 
folly as it flies : is a lively comment 
upon current absurdities, aud ffro- 
quently speaks wholesome truths in 
the accents of timely jest. But bur- 
lesques, of which it 18 the formal pur- 
pose to convert into laughter what 
was meant to exalt and purify the 
soul, arc offences against public tastes 
and morals equally ; and that such 
offences, instead ot being promptly 
silenced, should be applauded and 
caressed, and that Shakspeare 
should be especially selected as the 
butt of these* barren witlings, ap- 
pears to us one of the most decisive 
symptoms that the Drama, in our 
generation, is really on the decline. 

Our indignation at these foul 
excrescences of the present stage has 
led ^ aside from the main question 
—namely, whether the drama be 
truly, as we are so often assured, in 
a consumptive condition, and whe- 
ther its revival on any largo and 
liberal scale be no longer practicable. 
We have enumerated sundry causes 
adverse to its general prosperity — 
the dispersion of the actors over a 
wider area; the partially antagonistic 
influences of literature in supplying 
some of the excitement which, at a 
time when readers were compara- 
tively few, the theatre alone afforded : 
the rash and often unjust rivalry of 
managers with each other ; and the 
decay of the provincial schools that 
formerly fed tne metropolitan st^e. 
Under the present system we believe 
these causes of disadvantage to be 
irremediable. But is the present 
the only practicable system, and is it 
indeed too late to aevise or apply 
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some cfUcient remedy. Of the three 
parties concerned in the welfare or 
rehabilitation of the drama, one — the 
actor himself—- ig nearly powerless, 
and must be put nearly aside. By 
his veiy articles of aCTeement he 
must do the manager's oidding, and 
to do that bidding effectually as well 
for his employer as for his own re- 
putation, he must humour the fancies 
of the public. The possible cure of 
the alleged evils, therefore, rests 
with the managers and their audi- 
ences, and we are of opinion that 
some terms of accommodation may 
be discovered for their common and 
reimective advantage. 

K iimerically considered, we do not 
think that the race of play-goers is 
diminished. This indeed is a subject 
for statistics, llelatively to cer- 
tain classes, their number has un- 
doubtedly declined, since, although 
we comfortably plume ourselves 
upon possessing the most magniii- 
cent dramatic poetry in the world, 
we rather inconsistently eschew its 
representation, and flock to enter- 
tainments inmerfectly understood by 
two-thirds of the spectators. Does 
any reasonable being affect to think 
that the opera is much more than a 
splendid pantomime to at least half 
its frequenters, or that Kachel and 
Devrient are verily and indeed ap- 
preciated by all who applaud them, 
and at the same time invidiously 
contrast them with En(|;lish actors P 
To answer these questions affirma- 
tively demands faith bigger tlpin a 
grain of mustard seed, and more 
than, we confess, we individually 
own to having. Yet from the prac- 
tice of the Opera House and the St. 
James's Theatre, wo discern some 
hopes of recovery for our own. The 
hours observed by these establish- 
ments are better adapted to the 
usages of society ; the performances 
are not overloaded hy quantity ; the 
actors are not tasked and jaded be- 
ond their strengtlu Our proposal 
as not indeed novelty to recom- 
mend it ; the novelty would oonaiat 
in a fair trial wbeito a later hour 
for commencing performances, a 
more strict a&esion to separate 
classes of performance at different 
theatres, and, above all, a shorter 
period of detention in a heated at- 
mosphere, might not be found more 
attractive to the public and more 


remunerative to the manager. Three 
hours of recreation may be^pleasant, 
or at least may well be endured. 
Bj eight o’clock in the evening 
dmner might be comfortably con- 
cluded, and even the process of di- 

f estion as comfortably commenced. 

ly eleven o’clock both eye and ear 
would be satiated with seeing and 
hearing, and some appetite left for a 
future gratifleation of those senses. 
The cost and cares of the manager 
would be lessened by twelve hours 
in each week — no inconsiderable re- 
lief, one would think, in the course 
of a year — while the actor by 
such curtailment w'ould also be 
less physically wearied, and ac- 
quire leisure for a maturer study 
and elaboration of his characters — 
As all previous plans, according to 
the chroniclers of the stage, have 
failed in securing any long course of 
dramatic prosperity, it would bo 
running no great nsk to make one 
experiment more — an experiment 
which, whatever its demerits or dis- 
advantages, would have at least 
this recommendation, that by short- 
ening the time it >vould abridge the 
sufierings of all the parties con- 
cerned. 

Dramatic authors, brazened, we 
suppose, by custom, make no 
scruple, now-a-days, of avowii^ 
their debts to their French originmd^ 
and oven seem to take a certain de- 
gree of pride in publishing their im- 
portations from the opposite shore. 
We find no fault with the practice, 
provided always that our home- bom 
authors are really as impotent as 
they make themselves out to be, 
since it is better to borrow than to 
be quite penniless. This, however, 
is a matter on which they, not we, 
are the best judges. Meanwhile 
hahemus corifitenies reos, and hve in 
on age of adapta^on. Wo incline 
to think, however, that our actors 
might, in some respects, and with 
genenJ advantage to themselves, 
lake a leaf now and then from their 
sathem’ books, and import a few 
hints from their, foreign brethren. 
From the French comedians they 
might learn that the art of acting u 
not a mere outline, but a careful 
ling-up of character ; and from thb 
Germans, they might copy a consci- 
entious earnestness in presenting 
their author’s sense in appropriate 
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artistic forms. In these respects, 
more than in any actual superiority 
of gifts, external or internal, consist, 
in our opinion, the real advantages 
of foreign artists above our own. 
And, in confirmation of our opinion, 
vre would cite the example of that 
excellont performer, Mr. Alfred 
Wigan, who renders even trivial 
arts important and instructive, by 
is careful manipulation of all their 
details. 

We do not, however, belong to 
that comfortless race of beings, 
whose delight is to travel from Dan to 
Beersheba, and to cry, All is barren: 
neither would we invidiously refer 
to an exotic stage alone for all that 
is excellent in dramatic art, and to 
our own merely to find fault. Could 
our performers bo more efficiently 
concentrated than they are, our 
managers bo induced to aim at the 
discipline of their companies, rather 
than at tlic novelty or variety of 
their productions, and the public be 
led to regard the stage itself as one 
among the schools of art, we should 
not despair of the English Drama 
becoming once more an amusement 
of the more refined classes of so- 
ciety, oven as it was when Ministers 


of State complimented Booth from 
the side-boxes, or the circles at Hol- 
land House assisted at the perform- 
ances of Eemble and Mrs. oiddons. 
We have tendered these imperfect 
suggestions with an earnest wish 
that the theatre may one day 
be restored to the position it 
once occupied among the pleasures 
of refined and instructed persons, 
instead of being, as it now too 
commonly is, regarded as a trivial 
or a dull employment of an evening. 
The nation which boasts of Shak- 
spearo and his groat coutomporaries, 
and which produced the family of 
the Kembles, should continue to 
boast of its stage. But in order to 
become a subject of legitimate pride, 
the stage itself must retrace many a 
long and heedless stop in the path of 
error, and by assuming to itself a 
vocation to guide rather than follow 
the caprices of the public, regain the 
grounds at least or solf-rcspect, be- 
lore it can re-acquire its true po- 
sition among the arts which minister 
to the instruction as well as to the 
amusement of an age. As matters 
arc now, the sceuc-painter and the 
upholst^er have become our Better- 
tons ana Garricks. 


TRANSLATIONS FROM THE CINGALESE. 
By Db. Bow'bino. 

TTAD the creative Power which forms the rainbows, 

•4 a And dwells among them, but the gift of motion — 
T/iat would be Buddha I 

Better one cultivated son 

Than many — how many ! a silly one ; 

Better one moon that ^nes aw, 

Than many— how many ! a twinkling star. 

As one lamp kindled may convey 
To thousands more a living ray, 

So one man’s virtues may create, 

Like kindling lamps, a virluous state. 


You may stretch out a helping hand, 

To a stick floating from the strand ; 

But never fancy that you may 
Arrest the wicked on his way. 

Though bathed in milk from mom to night. 
You cannot wash block charcoal white ; 

Nor, though you whelm them o’er with good, 
Teach the ungrateful gratitude. 
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Whene'er deformity hath dared aspire 
To beauty’s proud possession, what is bom 
But bitter misery to the deformed ? 


As the morning sun displaces 
All hearen’s lamps with brighter day; 
So the sun of Buddha chases 
Every sceptic star away. 


DESCBIPTION OF THE CITY OF BAJAGiJtA. 
Shall 1 describe the charms of Hajagaha ? 

Its borders shine with silver, |;old, and gems ; 

Ten thousand chariots crowd its peopled streets, 
O’er which gay banners w’ave, amid the smiles 
Of women, beautiful as angels are ; 

And roaring elephants, and neighing steeds, 

And groups of joyous peasants, and stout men 
Clapping uplifted hands — and streaming flags — 
Drums beating — viols plying — athlete youths 
Struggling for victory. Palaces of gold. 

Where pearl-nets are suspended, and small bells 
Of gold are tinkling, and the Icalpa trees 
Felicity-conferring.* All is wealth. 

All is prosperity : delightful scene ! 

Pradepekawa. 


At the great temple-shrine of Jetawana, 

In Sewat’s mighty city (second only 
To Alaka, throne of the mighty king), 

Buddha presided ; it o’erflowed with wealth, 

Was flllod with polfht armies— troops of foot, 

And horse, and, elephants — chariots, bearing men 
Able to cope with aemigods, and conquer. 

The swiftest steeds, the strongest elephants— 
Double-tusked elephants, whoso flapping ears 
Drive off* the swarms of bees, which drink the ichor 
Exuding from their cheeks.f What spacious buildings 
In rows and squares harmonious ! Hills as high 
As llimalaya ! Porticos and towers, 

Arches ancf gates, and forts and batteries strong — 

There Buddha sat presiding. 

Dewadhuta Sutra Sama. 

The virtuous live promoting others’ bliss, 

Which in promoting they secure their own ; 

Just as a lamp whi^, when enkindled, is 
Th’ enkindler of a thousand, losing none 
Of its own splendour. 


When the nocturnal spirit saw the goddess 
Of evening sip the honey of the moonbeams, 

Swifl, but indignant, she approached, and smiling, 

Exposed her glowing teeth. Night’s iron staff 
Waving, she made the evening flee— who fled. 

Treasuring her scarlet jewel of a sun 
Wrapt in the crimson mantle roll'd from clouds 

V 

* In the garden of Nidra are five heavenly trees, one of which produces as its 
fruit whatever is tlie object of desire to the person who approaches it. 

t The fancy that a fragrant perspiration flows from the cheeks of the elephant, 
and attracts the bee, like uie odours of flowers, is freqtiently referred to by Cingalese 
poets, one of whom represents a swarm of bees as eshaust^ by pursuing, in search 
of honey, the elephants through a forest. 
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Of scarlet ; and while jet departing, she 
Flung back a silver salver inbo heaven, 

From which fell honej-drops ; and as they fell 
They brightened into moons and spangled stars. 

Gangarohana. 


The Spirit of Night appeared — tho world was dark : 
Then came the ^n, with his attendant beams, 
Smiling in mercy from the orient sate, 

And pining, died the Night ; bat dying, shed 
Her tears around in multitudinous dews. 

A million lotuses awoke to birth 

From pregnant ponds, to welcome day’s approach, 

And humming bees sang songs of yictory. 


Perfection is not mortal's dower ; 

The lotus — fairest, sweetest flower— 
The water’s pride, the garden’s gem, 
Hath yet a tnorn upon its stem. 


The greatness and the grandeur of the city 
Must captivate all eyes and win all hearts ; 

In it the wealth of all the world is centred ; — 

Chant, then, the glories of the illustrious King, 

Of Sin Kaj^ Siiina and his virtues : 

Chief of th* illustrious city. Lo ! his feet 

Are like the lotus, beautiful, adorned 

With rich-gemmed chaplets from all neighbouring chiefs. 

Glory be his, and victory ! for liis name 

Shall equal Siva’s, and the King of Stars. 

Of Manu’s royal race, — a lion he. 

Who, when liice furious elephants, his foes 
Th’ adjacent kings attack, aoth, lion-like, 

Triumpl^ • 

Sewulsandaia. 


O, when I mourned his absence most, — 

Most longed for his returning day,— 

The chosen of my heart I lost. 

By death’s daric angel spatch’d away. 

Th^eacocks are hid in the tree-covered mountains, 

Where they range in their beauty, and sport as they will ; 
They meet and disperse, where the streams and the fountains 
Pour forth their sweet music— hill echoing to hill. 

As the blown lotus worshipped by the bee, 

A fairer lotus, king-adored, is she ; 

Sweet, flowery wreaths her forehead shadow o’er, 

Than beauty’s goddess beautiful far more. 

Having learnt that thou'wert coming, 

All my heart was brimmed with bliss ; 

Now that very heiurt’s consuming 
With a miseiy, puch as this, — 

That thou comest not. Thus bereft. 

Nought for me but death is left. 

If Nidra's thousand eyes could see, and make 
The thousand mouths of Anantaya speak 
Of one of Pawa’s thousand charms, their art 
Could not discover even the thousandth part. 
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Lon^j life be thine, fair pigeon ! Friendly bird ! 

Tby white plumes blen^/v into ^old ; thy feet, 

So brightly red, resemble the smooth conch, 

With corals hung, which milky ocean forms ; 

Or the autumnal sky, with suns and stars 
Bespangled. When upon a gentle breeze. 

Slow moving in the heavens, thou didst appear 
Like a full-mossom'd lily from the skies. 

Dropping to earth. Some said a lotus-bud. 

Fallen from the stream celestial.* * * § Others vowed 
Thou wert a ray that beamed from Buddha’s throne, t 
And worshipped thee with incense. Goddesses 
Kissed thee, and hailed thee as a heavenly flower. 

Born in Nandana’sJ garden. Come, fair bird! 

Come whence thou mayst, thou’rt welcome. Come in peace. 

Come safely, for thy presence bringeth bliss. 


‘ Learn to forgive*— so said the ancie^jb rules 
Of wisdom, taught in wisdom’s highest schools — 

‘ The faults of wives and children— bards and fools.* 


Ho left his stately elephant, and sped 
With springing feet among the forest trees ; 
Their flowers woro musical with buzz of bees, 
And jessamines and oleanders spread 
Through the cool air their odorous fragrancies. 


Wlio shall resist me when I wear 
My beautiful robes, so deftly wove — 

When I wTeatho with odorous flowers my hair, 

And danco and sing the songs of love F 

The forest-bee wrai)t in the flowrrt at night, 

Escaped when its petals admitted the light ; 

And the lotus-eyea beauty, till morning had risen, 

Held in sleepless delight the charm’d prince in her prison.§ 

* The river that waters the ^rdens of Nidra. 

f The rays emanating from uuddha arh said to be of dazzling beauty, and to 
exhibit six of the seven prismatic colours. There is a belief in Ceylon that such 
rays soinetimes proceed from the tooth of Jluddha, and are also now and then 
emitted from the most sacred of tlie temples of Bud(flia. 

J The garden of Nidra. 

§ King Kumaradas conceived an attachment to a lady of great personal attrac- 
tions, and during his visit one evening at her house, which was situated on the 
borders of a beautiful pond overgrown with lotuses, the King observed that a bee 
which had alighted upon a lotus, and 'sat on the bloom, extracting Imuid sweet,’ 
was insensibly imprisoned within the fading petals of this flower of the oriental 
bard. A felicitous poetical idea, having reference to the danger of his own situation, 
was the result of the observation, and the Royal poet, not wishing to give utterance 
to the whole of his sentiments, left the two following lines on the walls of the 
apartment wdiich he then occupied, with the addition of a promise to grant the 
request of any one who should complete the stanza 

* The forest-bee, which reached its sweets without bruising the flower. 

Escaped with life when the floWer had expanded.’ 

The poet Kalidas being on a visit to the lady, read the inscription, and completed 
the verso by superscribing these two additional lines : — 

' Ah the i-elation of the sun (the King), in company irith the lotua-eyed beauty, 

Was without sleep to his eyes.’ 

The original is full of alliterations and double meanings. 

AUvis Sidath Sangarawa, Colombo, 1852. 



MADEMOISELLE CLAIEON. 


I F there are oertain existences 
more complicated, more roman* 
tic, more improbable, in a word, 
than any imaginary romance e?er 
span from the prolific brain of 
modem novelist, we may cite in the 
very first rank those of the French 
actresses of the past century. In 
this golden ago of frivolity the fair 
daughters of Thespis knew how to 
live ; they might be likened to the 
grasshoppers of the sunny hour, 
which sing and dance through the 
live long summers day, without re- 
flecting that November will come. 
November, with its cheerless days, 
its dreary, endless nights, its fogs, 
and rains, and frosts. The present 
race of actresses are of an entirely 
different stamp ; they have learned 
by heart La Fontaine’s fable, and 
more than one among them, like 
the ant, thinks only of winter dur- 
ing her golden days of spring. Like 
all moralists, La Fontaine has 
preached falsely so far as the stage is 
concerned ; there it is not the ant, 
but rather the grasshopper, whose 
example is taught and followed, 
while the disciples of the fabulist 
form only the exception to the gene- 
ral rule. ^ 

It would require the pencil of a 
Watteau or a vaiiloo faithfully to 
depict the careless frankness of Ma- 
demoiselle Clairon — tliat queen of 
the French stage — who stripped off 
all the petals mm the flowers of 
life with regal ardour, who wm 
charming even in her follies, and 
who, after having lived for years as 
the spoilt and pi^igal child of for- 
tune, taking money with one hand 
to scatter it with the other, died at 
len^h as a sage, poor, aged, solitary, 
and forgotten. 

A fei^ years before her death 
Mademoiselle Clairon wrote her 
^ M^moire^' MSmoirtM d'omtre 
TombBf since they were not in- 
tended to appear till after her 
death. A fiuthleas friend, howerer, 
having published a Gennan trans- 
lation of these reminisceni^, Made- 
moiselle Clairon in consequence, on 
the 28th Thermidor, year V I. of the 
E^ublic, wrote as follows to the 
e(£[ror of the Publieuie: — ‘Since 
my book has appeared in a foreign 
country, the fear of failing in the 


gratitude and respect 1 owe to the 
public and to my nation determines 
me to print myself tlus essay. 
Signed, La Citoyenne Clairon.' 

By following the career of the 
celebrated actress in her Mhioires^ 
in the newspapers and journals of 
the day, and in the various published 
letters of the time, it is easy to dis* 
cover, word for word, her strange 
and over-shifting life, such, in short, 
as love and chance had made it. 
Lot this article, then, be regarded 
only as a patient study over which 
fancy will not once come to shake 
the golden dust from oif her radiant 
wings. But who knows if, in study- 
ing the lifo of a French actress, 
there is not more philosophy to bo 
gleaned than in the history of a 
queen consort of P'ranco. P'or, 
whether the queen of the theatre or 
the queen o? P'ranco is the more 
royal, who will venture to deter- 
mine P 

Mademoiselle Clairon fClaire, 
Hippolyte, Leyris de la Tude) was 
born at Condo, in Hainault, in the 
year 1723. We will leave her to 
relate, in her own words, the cir- 
cumstances attending her birth, 
which circumstances, it must bo 
allowed, were highly signiilcunt of 
her future career It was the 
custom of the little city in which I 
was bom, for all parties to meet 
together during the carnival time 
at the houses of the wealthiest citi- 
zens, in order to pass the entire day 
in dancing and other amusements. 
Far from disapproving of these re- 
creations, the cut6 partook of them 
in oompony with his parishioners, 
and travestied himself like the rest. 
During one of these fete days my 
mother, who was but seven months 
advanc^ in pregnancy, suddenly 
brought me into tne world, between 
two and three o’clock in the after- 
noon. I was so feeble tliat every 
body imagined a few moments would 
terminate my career. My giwd- 
mother, a woman of eminent piety, 
was anxious that I should be carried 
at once to the church, in order that 
I might there receive the rite of 
baptism. Not a living soul was to 
be found either at the church or 
the parsonage. A neighbour having 
informed the party tlmt all the city 
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was at a carnival entertainment at 
the house of a certain wealthy citi- 
zen, thither was I carried with all 
possible despatch. Monsieur le 
Cure, dressed as harlequin, and his 
vicar as Giles, imagining from my 
appearance that not a moment was 
to be lost, hastily arranged upon a 
sideboard everything necessair for 
the ceremony, stopped the fiddle 
for a moment, muttered over me the 
consecrated words, and sent me 
back to my mother a Christian— at 
least in name.' 

It is amusing to see Mademoiselle 
Clairon, in her old age, philosophiz- 
ing over her past life, and giving 
utterance, upon the sayings ana 
doings of her early years, to certain 
profoundly serious reflections. As 
an old woman she is as sententi- 
ously grave as she was inconsider- 
ately gay in her youth ; she lends 
an attentive ear to the whispered 
reminiscouccB of her heart, and she 
w'riteg ; she demands the secret of 
her life, and she endeavours to re- 
ply. After eleven reflections, each 
worthy of Socrates, she comes to 
1 his, the twelfth one ; * In order to 
fulfil the duty imposed upon me by 
reason, to be in a state of judging 
myself, must I not go back to the 
principle of all P Wliat am IP 
What have I done? What have I 
been in a condition to o fleet ? Pro- 
vidence deposited mo in the bosom 
of a poor Dourgeoise, free, feeble, 
and ignorant; my misfortune pre- 
ceded my birth.* 

From this point starts old Hippo- 
lyte Clairon, with all the gravity of 
Jean Jaques Bousseau, to relate, in 
good set terms, the histoiy of her 
ast existence. In this narrative of 
er life we ever find philosophy pre- 
dominating ; we feel that she nad 
too frequently * assisted,* as the 
French nave it, at the suppers of 
the encyclopedists. Her manner of 
writing recals, also, her manner of 
acting; she preserves throughout 
the solemn, pompous accent of the 
stage ; in short, from the title to 
the conclusion of these singular me- 
moirs, which, far from displajring, 
rather masks the writer, we discover 
not a single ingenuous e:^ression, 
nor hoar a single cry which seems 
to spring from the heart. 

We are already acquainted with 
the circumstances attending the 
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birth of Mademoiselle Clairon. Her 
mother, it would appear, had not only 
the misfortune to be poor, she was 
also ill-tempered, bigoted, and super- 
stitious ; a rigidly steict Homan Ca- 
tholic, she endeavoured to beat re- 
ligion into her daughter, and would 
torment her youthful mind with 
pictures of hell, and its endless tor- 
ments. Poor little Hippolyte, al- 
though now a girl of eleven years 
of age, had never been allowed to 
play about out of doors with chil- 
dren of her own age; she was a 
little, pale, thin, Cinderella-like crea- 
ture, aebarred of all the amusements 
suited to her years, her sole distrac- 
tions being limited to the perusal 
of two books — the catechism and 
a prayer book. 

M^amo Clairon, in order to get 
rid of her daughter during certain 
hours of the day, was accustomed 
to shut her up by herself in an un- 
furnished room at the top of the 
house, where she would leave her, 
with strict injunctions to ply her 
needle diligently. But Hippolyte, 
who was born a queen, as others 
are born servants, could never by 
any chance keep a needle between 
her fingers. What, then, was she 
to do in her prison P * Suppose I 
open the window P’ thought she. 
Sue made the attempt, but was un- 
successful — she could not reach the 
fastening ; in despair, she climbed 
upon a stool, and pressed her face 
close to one of the panes : as she 
was on the fourth stoiy, her view 
was limited to the roofs and chim- 
ney-pots and garret-windows of the 
opposite houses. All at once a large 
window in front of her was thrown 
open, and a magical spectacle struck 
her childish eyes: it so happened 
that the oeleorated Mademoiselle 
Dangeville lived in the opposite 
house, and she was at this precise 
hour tsking a dancing lesson. * I 
was all eyes/ writes (Sairon in her 
Mdmaires; * not one of her fimcefiil 
movemente escaped me. She was 
surrounded by the members of her 
family. The lesson over, every one 
applauded, and her mother tenderly 
embraced her. This contrast be- 
tween her lot and my own filled me 
with grief, and my futflowing tears 
shut out the scene from my view. 
I descended mournfully from my 
perch, in order to give full vent to 
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my sorrow; and when the throb- 
bing of my heart had in some mea- 
sure B\ibside4, and I was able to 
regain my position, all had disap- 
peared.' 

At first she could scarce believe 
the evidence of her senses ; she 
imagined that all was a dream ; she 
pondered in her mind what she had 
seen, and was sad and happy at the 
same time, in the thought tnat there 
were daughters in the world who 
were not beaten and locked up in 
garrets by their mothers, with 
no companions save a catechism 
and a prayer book. At these 
thoughts her tears would flow 
afresh; but soon, without wishing 
it, sho began involuntarily to copy 
w hat she had seen, and she would 
dance and jump about her little 
chamber, in humble imitation of the 
sylphlike motions of the beautiful 
Mademoiselle ])angeville. From 
this time forth her prison chamber 
became a paradise for her. 8he 
would get herself locked up, on 
some pretext or other, every day ; 
and as soon os the key was turned 
in the door, she would climb joy- 
fully up to her post of observation 
at the window, and remain there a 
motionless, silent, but enthusiastic 
spectator of tjie dancing lesson of 
her fair neighbour. 

One evening, when there was 
some company at her mother’s, she 
said to a gentleman w^ho was chatting 
with her — * Tell me, sir, are tliere 
women w^ho pass their lives in 
dancing P’ * \e8,’ replied he, ‘ac- 
tresses. But why do you ask?’ Hhe 
then related to him mysteriously 
what she had lately seen from 
her garret window. ‘ 1 understand/ 
said the visitor, ‘you have scon 
Mademoiselle Dangeville, who lives 
opposite.’ The gentleman turned 
then to* her mother : ‘ Madame 

Clairon,* said he, ‘ I must take your 
daughter, Hippolyte, wdth me to 
the theatre to-night.’ ‘ To the 
theatre!’ exclaimed Madame Clairon, 
in horror, ' you might as w ell ask 
me to let her go to the kingdom of 
darkness at once.’ ‘ Fatdon me, 
madam, the mischief is already 
done; you have yourself unwittingly 
taken your daughter to the theatre 
by shutting her up in the garret, 
from the window of which she has 
seen Mademoiselle Dangeville re- 


hearsing over the way.* Scarcely 
had the visitor ceased speaking, 
when little Hippolyte, carried away 
by the force of her reminiscences, 
bounded into the middle of the 
room, and reproduced, with a fidelity 
absolutely astonish i ng, the pirouet tt's 
and entrechats of her fair original. 
Loud was the applause ; and even 
her mother, who never laughed 
with her daughter, eould not keep 
her countenance. It w os arranged 
that Hippolyte should go to the 
theatre me following night. 

It was at the Comedio Frani^aiso 
that Mademoiselle Clairon made her 
entry into the world. For her the 
theatre was the universe entire ; so 
great was her joy, so excessive her 
delight, so lively her astoni.shment, 
that, as she herself expressed it, sho 
was afraid of going mad. Three 
weeks afterwards, this little girl, 
who was then but twelve years of 
ag(», made her debut on the stage of 
the Theatre It alien, under the pro- 
tection of Dcsluiis. But the famous 
Tliomassin, who had daughters to 
bring forw ard, ere long opposed tlio 
increasing success of our miniature 
debutante ; and, strange as it may 
appear, a cabal was actually formed 
against the eliild, in order to obtain 
her dismissal from the ‘Italicns/ 
where her delicate beauty and art- 
less grace were the themes of uni- 
versal admiration. On leaving the 
‘ Italiens,’ she obtained an engage- 
ment in the company directed oy 
La Noul, at Kouen, to sing and 
dance, and play all the characterH 
suited to her age. 

After rclatinij circumstantially this 
first period of Tier life, our philoso- 
phical actress pauses for relloction, 
and writes at I he head of a pag(*— 
liECAPiTULATioN. Wc sliould fail 
in our duty as liistorians w ere we to 
omit reproducing a portion of this 
curious page. ‘ So iar,’ sho writes, 
'1 have nothing to reproach myself 
with : 1 knew nothing, I could do 
nothing; I blindly obeyed n destiny 
of which 1 liave seen mvself all my 
life at once the spoiled child and the 
victim.’ We are accordingly to un- 
dewstaud from this that Mademoi- 
selle Clairon eould not escape those 
frequent deviations from the path of 
rectitude of w’hich her career exhi- 
bits so many deplorable examples. 
According to her view of the matter, 
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destiny — that convenient scapegoat 
of the worldly-minded, the extrava- 
gant, and the gay — led her, despite 
herself, into all the faults and fol- 
lies of which she in after life was 
guilty. 

At Bouen, Mademoiselle Clairon 
had her laureate and her libellist 
united in the person of an individual 
by name Gaitlard. As slie herself 
expresses it, he possessed in an emi- 
nent degree the art of rhyming and 
Bupping-out, two indispensable qua- 
lifications in the eighteenth century. 
The salary of our heroine having 
been raised to about a thousand 
crowns a-year, her mother, Madame 
Clairon, began to ape the airs of a 
mistress of the house; she insti- 
tuted a supper every Thursdav 
night, to which were admitted all 
the wealthy admirers of her daugh- 
ter. Gaillard used to season the 
aiffois with madrigals, in which 
Venus and Vesta were treated in 
the light of ragged adventuresses 
when compared to Mademoiselle 
Hijipolyto Clairon. Gaillard, how- 
ever, did not content himself with 
singing the praises of the pretty 
acf TOSS j he dared to love her. After 
sighing for about six months, ho 
succeedod in gaining over an old 
duoiina, who, for a consideration, 
put him up to all the turnings and 
windings of the house. One morn- 
ing, while Mademoiselle Clairon 
was studying in bed, Gaillard pene- 
trated to the chamber door, and ex- 
claimed, in impassioned accents, tliat 
ho was going to cast himself on his 
knees before Lor. Our actress, 
highly in(?en 8 ed that any one should 
dare to appear in her presence at 
such an unseemly hour, without 
more ado sprang out of bed, and 
armed with her anger and a trusty 
poker, unceremoniously drove the 
audacious madrigalist not only out 
of the room, but out of the house 
also. Gaillard, indignant atbeingthus 
treated by an actress whose adven- 
tures were already matter of public 
notoriety, wrote his famous book — a 
book, it must be admitted, utterly 
destitute of either style, wit, or 
vigour — entitled, Histoire de Made^ 
moiselle Frctillon, Gaillard was 
piply and cruelly avenged for his 
ignominious treatment at the hands 
of Mademoiselle Clairon, for this 


disgraceful libel saddened her fairest 
years. His victim, however, was 
herself in turn avenged, for so vio- 
lent was the outcry raised by the 
public against the author of the 
pamphlet, that Gaillard was com- 
pelled to seek safety in a hasty flight 
from the kingdom. 

It w^ould take a * forty -author 
power* to follow our heroine through 
all the scenes, adventures, and fol- 
lies of her early years, a faithful 
narration of which would All at least 
a dozen volumes, and would more- 
over, we fear, but little edify our 
readers. From Bouen, Mademoiselle 
Clairon proceeded to Lille, and from 
thence to Ghent, from which last- 
named town she w^as obliged to make 
a nocturnal flight, in order to escape 
from the power of a British General, 
who wanted, right or wTong, to 
marry her, and carry her ofTwith him 
to England. At Dunkirque, wliithor 
she had sought shelter from her 
ardent lover, she received, through 
the commandant of the place, an 
order to appear on the Parisian 
stage. Much had been spoken of 
Frctillon, and the gentlemen of the 
chamber judged in tlieir wisdom 
that so pretty a girl should belong 
by right to the Pansions only. At 
the Opera she accordingly appeared 
as rc/?Ms in the opera oi liesionc, 
Altliough an indifierent musician, 
she was much applauded, for in those 
days people applauded beauty as 
w'eJl as talcDt. 

Shortly afterwards Mademoiselle 
Clairon quitted the Opera, and made 
her iir^t appearance at the Comedie- 
Fran9ai8e in the part of Fhidrc, In 
the provinces she had played chiefly 
the svubrettes, and at the Comedie- 
Fraii^aise she was eng^ed to doublo 
Mademoiselle DangeviUe. Previous, 
however, to signing her engagement, 
she declared, to the great surprise of 
the comedians, that it was her inten- 

to tliis^ request tl^ con^^ans as- 
sented, stipulating merely that she 
should sing and dance in the musi- 
cal pieces. They were all thoroughly 
convinced that she would be hissed 
on her debuts and hence be com- 
pelled to sing and dance only. It 
so happened that during her pro- 
vincial career she had jplayed four 
or five tragic parts. Marshal Sar- 
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mm haying accidentally seen her 
play the character of £nphilct at 
^uen, had predicted that she would 
one day be the ornament of the 
French stage. She was anxious 
most probably to show the world 
that Sarrazin's judgment was a cor- 
rect one. Previous to her cUfbilt 
the comedians had indulged iii many 
a hearty laugh at what they deemed 
the absurd pretensions of the proud 
Hippolyte. She disdained to re- 
hearse her part ; and on the morn- 
ing of her debut she sent a message 
to the theatre to say tliat she 
was ready to appear, and only 
awaited the rising of the curtain. 
All Paris flocked on that evening to 
the Comedie-Fran^aiso in the expec- 
tation of having a good laugh at 
little Frotillon ; but scarcely had sho 
given utterance to the first few lines 
of her part when the entire audience 
rose enthusiastically ; it was no 
longer little Clairon, the chiirraing 
Fretillon who played the souh reties, 
it was Phedre herself, in all her 
sovereign splendour, in all the ma- 
jesty of passion. ‘ How tall sho is !' 
‘ Hovr beautiful she is V were the 
cx:clamations heard on all sides. 
From this time forth Mademoiselle 
Clairon was surnamed Melpomene, 
and became the idol of the Pari- 
sians. * 


^ The Gomedic-Fran^aise was at 
that period so well administered, it 
possessed such intelligent protectors, 
that even the first subjects of the 
troop could scarcely Jive on tlieir 
salaries. * We were poor,’ writes 
Mademoiselle Clairon, 'and unable 
to await the payment of what wls 
due to us, and every week we would 
vainly solicit M. de Boulogne, then 
Comptroller-General, for the pay- 
ment of the arrears of the king’s 
pension.' But no one paid then, 
and Louis X\k less than all the rest. 
Thus wo find that Mademoiselle 
Clairon — the star of the Theatre 
Fran^aise— owed to her beauty, and 
not to her talents, the Indian robes 
and diamonds which she wore. As 
she was fond of changing both her 
finery and her lovers, it would^re- 
quently happen that she would be 
left without either lovers or fineiy. 
One day Marshal Bichelieu called 
upon her to request the honour of 
her presence at one of She 


refused. 'WhyP* demanded the 
Marshal. ' 1 have no dress to wear T 
Bichelieu burst out laughing. * You 
have dresses of all countries, of all 
tastes, and all fancies*' * No more, I 
can assure you, than one single dress 
besides the one you now see on my 
back. Our scanty receipts have com- 

? ellod me to sell every thing valuabfe 
could spore, and what remains is in 
pawn ; I can only show myself on 
tlie stage.’ 

Like all true talents, Mademoisella 
Clairon 1^ more than one enemy 
who denied her influence over tlie 
public. The critic Froron declared 
that her stentorian tones deafened 
the ears without moving the heart. 
Grimm, who come to France during 
the height of tlie aotross's triumph, 
spoke of the squeakings of her voice. 

' Squeakings, if you please,’ said 
DicliTot, * but these squeakings, as 
you call them, have become tho ac- 
cents of passion.* 

It was about this period that 
Mademoiselle Clairon hired, at the 
rate of 12, (KK) livres a year, the 
little house in tho Buo des Marais, 
formerly inhabited by Bacine. 
‘They tell me,’ she writes in her 
Memoirs, ' that Bacine dwelt there 
for forty years with all his family ; 
that it was there he died ; and that 
after his time it was there lived and 
died the touching Adrien no Locou- 
vreur. ‘ Tho walls alone of this 
house,’ I said to myself, ' ought to 
suilicc to make me feel the sublimity 
of the poet, and enable me to 
reach tho talent of the aedress. It 
is in this sanctuary that 1 ought to 
live and die.” All the poets of 
the day visited Mademoiselle Clairon 
in ‘ this sanctuary,’ which wo very 
much fear was on several occasions 
somewhat profaned. The quiet 
family dinner which Bacine had 
showed his good sense and taste in 
preferring to the dinner spread on 
the king’s table, was now replaced 
hy the licentious petit s<niper ; and 
the gay but frequently impure, and 
even blasphemous chanson, was now 
heard in spots consecrated by the 
genius of Bacine, where tho poet 
had BO frequently let fall his 
audrines as from a golden harp. 

Mademoiselle Clairon, however, 
had become heroine of fhe Co- 
medic-Fran^aise. Sho had, if not 
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eclipsed, at least in some mea- 
sure cast into shade Mesdemoiselles 
Dumesnil, Gaussin, and Dangeville. 
She maintained her sceptre until 
1762. This, it must be said, was 
the golden era of the French stage, 
for in addition to these four cele- 
brated actresses, such names could 
be cited as Mol6, Grandval, Belle- 
cour, Lekain, PreTiUe, and Brizard. 
Mademoiselle Clairon, with her so- 
lemn air and majestic gait, was the 
presiding genius of this brilliant re- 
public — a republic of kings and 
queens. Others, it might be said, 

E ossessed either more talent or more 
eauty, but Mademoiselle Clairon 
possessed renown. 

She reigned fifteen years. 

In the year 1762, although now 
approaching her decline. Made- 
moiselle Clairon was still spoken of 
as a theatrical marvel. We find the 
following lines referring to her in 
Bachaumont’s Mrmoires Serrets, 
under the dale of January 20th : — 

‘ Mademoiselle Clairon is still the 
heroine; the mere announcement of 
her name is sufficient to draw a 
crowded house ; so soon as she ap- 
oai‘s the applause is enthusiastic ; 
or acting is a finished work of art. 
She has great nobili^ of gesture in 
the heaci; it is the Mclpoinciic ar- 
ranged by Phidias.* The same 
journalist aflteru arils passes the 
entire troop in review w ith cxijuisitc 
delicacy of touch. Take lor ex- 
ample this nolo on Mademoiselle 
Dumesnil : — ‘ This actress drinks 
like a coachman ; on the night slid 
plays, her lackey is always in at- 
tendance in the coulisses, bottle in 
hand, to slake her insatiable thirst.’ 

Li place of a lackey and a bottle of 
wine, Mademoiselle Clairon had in 
the coulisses au entire court of dis- 
sipated marquises, licentious ubbes, 
and chirping poets. Marmoutcl, 
one evening, during a tavern supper, 
found her sublime. Marraoutel w us 
then a young scholar, rhyming 
tragedies, whicb the actors ileigiied 
to pljw and the public to applaud, 
out of respect for Voltaire, who liad 
granted him a certificate of genius, 
lie supped silently beside the emi- 
nent actress, thinking much more of 
composing a part for her than of 
speaxing to her of love. ‘ What ails 
you ?’ said Clairon to him all at once; 
‘you ore sad; I hope you are not 


offering me such an afiront as to be 
composing a tragedy during our 
supper P* Marmontei had the wit 
to reply that he w^as sad because he 
was in love. ‘ Child,* replied Clairon, 
‘ is that the w^ay you receive the 

{ pfts of your good genius ?' * Yes, 
leeause I love you.’ ‘ Well, then, 
fall on your knees ; I will raise you, 
and wo will love each other as long 
as we can.* History does not inform 
us bow long this attachment lasted, 
but it was not of very considerable 
duration. Marmontei has related, 
with the utmost complaisance, all 
the details of his follies with La 
Clairon, in that whimsical book of 
his, CTitiiiedM^moires d*un Pereponr 
servlr a Vinstruction de ses JEnfants. 

The Marquis de Ximenes w as also 
one of the adorers of the great come- 
dian ; they loved like the Arcadian 
shepherds and shepherdesses, but a 
single mot put Cupid to ilight for 
ever. Some one happened to say 
one night in the green-room of the 
Comedie Franvaise, that theMfirquis 
de Ximenes had turned Clairon’s 
head. ‘Yes,’ replied she, arriving 
at that instant, * on the other side.' 
The Marquis’s love was not proof 
against this in?»ult; the following 
day he returned Ihe portrait of his 
inamorata, w hlv these words written 
in pencil beneath it : — ‘ This crayon 
draw iug is like human beauty ; it 
fades in tlic sunshine. Do not for- 
get that your sun has long risen.’ 

Mademoiselle Clairon was not 
celebrated in F ranee alone ; all the 
foreign theatres summoned her by 
tim voice of kings and queens. Gar- 
rick came to Paris expressly to ace 
her play in CInua. So delighted w as 
he with the talent of the actress, 
that he caused a design to be en- 
graved representing Mademoiselle 
Clairon arrayed in all the attributes 
of tragedy, her arm resting upon a 
pile of books on which might bo 
read the names of Corneille, Kaeine, 
Crebillon, and VolUire. By her 
side stood Melpomeue, crowning her 
with laurel. Beneath the design 
were msoribed these four lines, eom- 
posifd by Garrick himself: — 

J’ai j>redit quo Clairon illuytrerait la 
scene,. 

Et mon espoir n’a point etc de^u, 
Longtenips Clairon couronna Mel]>o- 
ini^ne, 

Melpomene lui rend ce qu’elle en a re^u. 
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These lame verses j^uicklj made 
the circtiit of the fashionable world. 
The enthusiastic admirers of the 
actress were not, however, con- 
tented with this homage paid by one 
sovereign of the stage to another ; 
they instituted the order of the me- 
dallion ; medals wore struck, bearing 
Garrick’s device, and with these 
they decorated themselves as proudly 
as though they had borne the Grand 
Cordon itself. 

Our heroine had now attained the 
culminating point of her renown. 
She ruled with despotic sway, not 
only the stage, hut the world *of 
fashion ; and in speaking of Madame 
do Pompadour, the reigning favou- 
rite, slie even dared to say tnat * she 
owed her royalty to chance, while I 
owe mine t^ the power of my genius.’ 
In vain did lier numerous enemies 
strive to oppose her triumphs by all 
the means in their power ; she had 
only to show herself in order to 
bailie all their machinations. ‘ In 
the world,’ wrote Diderot, ‘those who 
wished to ridicule her could not re- 
frain from admiring her majestic 
eloquence.’ She carried her sceptre, 
too, with a high hand. One day, 
u hen she was playing at the Theatre 
Fran(;ai8e, on the occasion of a free 
performance, given ,by order of the 
^iiig to the Parisians, she came on 
stage between the two pieces, 
and threw handfuls of money into 
the pit. The worthy Parisians were 
gulled by this piece of theatrical 
quacjjcery, and cried with enthu- 
siasm, as they scrambled for the 
silver, Vive Ic Roi! Vive Mademoi^ 
selle Clairon ! She had braved 
Madame de Pompadour ; slic dared 
to brave the king liimsclf, under the 
impression that the public w^ould 
revolt rather than lose Jier. At her 
table she received the cream of Pa- 
risian society— such as Mesdames de 
Chabrillant, d’Aguillon, de Villeroy, 
do la Valliore, de Forcalquier, Ac. ; 
she was also a frequent guest at the 
tables of Madame du Decant and 
Madame Geoflrin, who deigned oc- 
casionally to gather the pearls^ of 
her wit. The celebrated Kussion 
princess, Madame do Galitzin, 
f amazed at the talent of Mademoi- 
selle ClairoQ, desired to leave her a 
regal souvenir of her admiration. 
' What win you have, Clairon P’ 
asked she, one evening at supper. 
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' My portrait, painted by Vanloo,* 
replied the actress. The painter, 
flattered by this preference, was 
anxious tliat the portrait should bo 
worthy at the same time of Madame 
do Galitzin, Mademoiselle Clairon, 
and himstdf ; he painted the actress 
us Medea, holding in one hand a 
torch, and in the otlier a poniard 
still reeking with the blood of her 
children. Louis XV. expressed a 
wish to see this picture ; and if we 
are to believe one of the newspapers 
of the time, ho paid a visit one 
morning for this express purpose to 
the atelier of Vanloo. Ilis Majesty 
highly complimontod both the artist 
and nis models. ‘ You are fortu- 
nate,’ said ho to Carl Vanloo, ‘ in 
having such a sitter;’ and turning 
to Mademoiselle Clairon — ‘ You ore 
fortunate, Mademoiselle, in having 
such a painter to immortalize your 
features. It is my earnest wish to 
bear n share in this work ; I am the 
only person who can jnit a frnme on 
this picture worthy of it, and I de- 
sire that it may be as beautiful a 
one as possible ; and further, it is 
my wish tliat this portrait bo en- 
graved.’ The frame cost live thou- 
sand livres, and the engraving ten 
thousand. 

In the Toregoing pages wo have 
endeavoured to clironiclc the rise 
and progress of our Jieroine’s gran- 
deur ; we must now, as faithful his- 
torians, n late the history of her de- 
cline and fall. Mademoiselle Clairon 
Qouiited among her enemies Laharpo 
and P reron ; Laharpe, because she 
haa obstinately refused to play in 
his tragedies ; Freron, because .she 
had preferred Voltaire to him. La- 
liarpe avenged himself with Jus 
tongue, Freron with Ids pen. About 
this period, a certain actress, by 
name Mademoiselle Doligny, was 
attracting notice at the Theatro 
Fran^aise; Freron protected her; 
he judged that the moment was 
a favourable one to delineate her 
portrait in contradistinction to tliat 
of Mademoiselle Clairon, and he 
did BO accordingly. The first, in 
the opinion of the journalist, was a 
model of grace and sensibility ; the 
second, an abandoned woman, desti- 
tute alike of heart, soul, or intellect. 
In Freron’s journal, Mademoisello 
Clairon was not alluded to by name, 
but she liad the bad taste to reco- 
▲ ▲ 
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mise horse] f in tlio portrait drawn 
by tho critic. Filled with shame 
and rage, she hurried to tho gentle- 
men of tho chamber, and threatened 
to withdraw from the theatre unless 
instant justice was executed upon 
that horrible Freron. All Paris was 
in commotion ; the king hastily 
summoned a meetiug of his privy 
oouncil, and a warrant was signed 
for the committal of Freron. The 
police-officers, according to order, 
came to seize hi^ person. What 
could he oppose to the strong arm 
of the law? Our critic imagined a 
violent fit of tho gout ; he uttered 
cries of anguish, and declared that 
he could not move a finger w ithout 
sufiering tortures. This momentous 
aflair occurred on the 14th of Feb- 
ruaiy', 1776; in a journal of the 
16th, yro find tho following notice: 
'The quarrel between Freron and 
Mademoiselle Clairon, alias tho 
pamphleteer Aliboron and Queen 
Cleopatra, makes a great noise both 
at court and in the city. Monsieur 
TAbbe do Voisenon, having, at tlie 
solicitation of some friends of the? 
former, written a very patludic 
letter to M. lo Due do Duras, gen- 
tleman of tho chamber, the lattcT 
replied to the abb(?, whom he highly 
esteemed, that it was* the only 
favour he believed it his duty lo 
refuse him, that this request could 
be granted only at the personal 
solicitation of Mademoiselle Clairon .* 
Glorious times these, truly, when a 
journalist, a man, moreover, pos- 
sessed of more than one title tb 
respect, should bo threatened with 
imprisonment for expressing an 
opinion about an actress, or, whut 
was on alternative much more huuii- 
liaiing, that ho should owe his })ar- 
don to the actress whom he had 
offended. Sooner than submit to 
such degradation, Freron declared 
that he would suffer a thousand 
deaths. Strange os it may appear, 
this ridiculous affair was not only 
debated before the king, but was 
carried to tho feet of the queen also. 
Marie Leezinska, who loved to 
sliow^ clemency, ordered that Freron 
should be pardoned, but Mademoi- 
selle Clairon would not abide by 
the queen’s decision; she declared 
to the gentlemen of the chamber 
that if Freron were not punished, 
she would certainly withdraw from 
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the theatre. Awful was the com- 
motion. Mademoiselle Clairon de- 
manded an audience of M. lo Due 
do Choiseul, prime minister, which 
was graciously acceded. * Justice !' 
cried she, w'ith her stage accent, as 
soon as the minister appeared. 
'Mademoiselle,’ replied the duke, 
with mock gravity, * we both of us 
perfonn upon a great stage; but 
there is this difference between us : 
that you can choose your parts, and 
you have only to show yourself to 
be applauded ; whilst I, on the con- 
trary, have not this privilege, and 
what is still worse, as soon as I 
make my appearance 1 am hissed ; 
let mo do my best or ray worst, it 
is all the same; I am criticised, 
ridiculed, abused, condemned, yet 
for all that I remain at my post, 
and if you take my advice you will 
do tho same. Let us then, both of 
us, sacrifice our T)rivate resentments 
to the good of our country, and 
servo it, each in our own way, to 
the best of our power. And, besides, 
the queen having pardoned, you 
con, without compromising your 
dignity, imitate her majesty’s cle- 
mency.’ 

In a journal of tho 21st of 
February wo read as follow s : — ‘ The 
queen oi tin* stage has hold a meet- 
ing of lier friends, presided over by^ 
the Duo do Duras, at which it was^ 
determined that M. de Saint Flo- 
rent in should be threatened w ith tho 
immediate desertion of the entire 
troop unless speedy justice were done 
to the modern Melpomene lot the 
insolence of Freron. This line of 
conduct has greatly disturbed M. de 
Saint Floreutin, and this minister 
has written to the queen, stating 
that the affair has become one of the 
vastest importance ; that for a length 
of time matter of such serious im- 
port has not becn» discussed at 
court (!) that in fact the court is 
divided into two factions on the 
question, and that, despite his pro- 
K>und respect for the commands of 
her Majesty, he much fears he will 
be compelled to obey the original 
orders of the king.’ In the end, 
however, Freron was saved from 
imprisonment by a combination of 
three circumstances, viz., the gout 
wliich he had not, the clemency of 
Marie Leezinska, but chiefly be- 
cause, inirabik dictu, Mademoiselle 
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Clairon herself was sent to For 
rEv6<me ! 

In toe annals of the French sta^e 
there are few stories more supremely 
ndiculous than that of the comedians 
in ordinary to the kinj^, who, at tho 
moment of commcncinjE( the per- 
formanoe refused to play because his 
Majesty had added to the troop an 
individual whom they judged un- 
worthy of being a member of their 
aristocratic body. Mademoiscllo 
Clairon was at the head of this revolt 
also, but her star was beginning to 
pale in the theatrical firmament, her 
crown of rosea was begining to show 
its thorns. On this occasion, the 
pit, exasperated to the highest point 
at not having its accustomed enter- 
tainment, angrily shouted aloud La 
Clairon d VhopitaL Her fate was 
sealed ! The pit of a tlieatrcija for 
the actors the Prictoriaii guard. 
This momentous event occurred on 
the 15th of April, 1776 ; on the ensu- 
ing day the papers contained the 
following annouucomcnt: ‘ Astonish- 
ing ferraentatiou in Paris ! A 
special Privy Council has been held 
at the house of M. do Sartincs, at 
which it was determined that the 
cul])rit8 in the late theatrical emeute 
should bo sent to For I’Evcquc. 
Mademoiscllo Clairon receives the 
visits of the court and city.’ That 
very day, however, she went to Fpr 
I’Eveque before that rascal Frerorif 
to use her own expression to the 
Intendant of Paris. 'Next morning 
Sophie Arnould related the story of 
her capture in almost those words : 

* Fretillon was in the height and 
glory of her receptions, playing tho 
grand lady to the admiration of all, 
when an unannounced visitor made 
bis appearance, in the shape of a 
police olBcer, who very uncere- 
moniously desired her to follow him 
to For I’Evfque, by order of tlie 
king. * I am submissive to the com- 
mands of his Majesty, ’said she, with 
her usual pompous stage accent; 

‘ my property, my person, my life 
arc in his hands*; but my honour 
will remain intact, for even the 
king himself cannot touch that.* 

* Very true, Mademoiselle,* replied 
the alguazil, ‘ for where there is 
nothing.. the king necessarily loses 
his rights.* 

At For I'Ev^que Mademoiselle 
Clairon found not a coll, but an 


^artment, which her frinuds, the 
DuchoBseB of Villeroy and do Dnrae 
and Madame de Sauvigny, had fur- 
nished for her with great magnifi- 
cence. We read, in a journal of the 
20th of April : * Mademoiselle 

Clairon converts into a triumph a 
punishment which was intended as 
a humiliation. A crowd of oarriai^ 
besiege the gates of the prison ; sn© 
gives, wo understand, divine sup- 
pers; in short, is leading, at For 
i’EvOquo, a life of princely luxury/ 
This method of imprisoning ac- 
tresses was not, it must be admitted, 
a very cruel one. One might say 
they kept open house, forthoix^ they 
receivea their lovers and friends, 
and supped from night till morning ; 
and then, as the finishing stroke to 
this 1uxu4ou8 captivity, so soon as 
their incarceration became a little 
wearisome there was always to bo 
found some ‘accommodating physi- 
cian, who would seriously declare 
that their lives were in danger. 8o 
it was in this instance, for, after 
a week’s feasting, Mademoiscllo 
Clairon was authorised, thanks to 
the certificate of the jail doctor, to 
return to hor own house, where she 
was directed to consider herself a 
prisoner, for the space of thirteen 
days moftj. 

A deputation from the king and 
the gentlemen of tho chamber, 
shortly afterwards waited upon her, 
to solicit her rc-appearance on tho 
stage of the Comedio Fran^aise, but 
.she had still at heart the terrible 
words : La Clairon a VhopitaL * It 
is uoV she said, ‘the king who 
ought to solicit my ro-appoa ranee af 
a theatre he never visits,— it is tho 
public; I await the orders of tho 
ublic.' But the fickle public bail 
ad time, during the short absenc© 
of its former sovereign, to choose 
another queen ; it chose two, in- 
deed — MadcinoiscIJt? llubois and 
Mademoiselle Ilaueourt — queens of 
a day, it is true, but still euflicicntly 
r^al to dethrone the ancient one. 
IVludemoiselle Clairon, dreading for- 
geifulncsB like death, no longer wil- 
ling to appear before a public that 
haa adored her for tinenty yean 
only, had horses put to her carriage 
one day, and tc^k her departure 
from Paris. * I am ill,’ she said ; * I 
am going to consult Troncliin but 
it was to Voltfldre she went, and tho 
A A 2 
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little tlicatre of Femcy ere long 
tang with her stentorian accents. 

8ne returned to Paris in the 
winter, and found winter every- 
where : in her deserted house, 
among her forgetful friends, and also 
among her scattered lovers. She 
resumed, however, her former train 
of life, but the ^ainof sadness sown 
in her heart had germinated. In 
vain did she summon tlio of 
Parisian society to her exquisite 
peiits soiipers, in vain did she re- 
ceive the oaths and protestations of 
M. de Valbelle, and line her car- 
riage with silk, in an attempt to vie 
in luxuiT with the brilliant Guimard. 
She Buftered deeply, for she had 
lost, at the same time, both her 
youth and her glory ; she was fated 
to live, from henceforth, ♦upon two 
tombs. 

Wo will pass over in silence that 
portion of our heroine’s life which 
she spent at the court of the IVfar- 
gravo of Anspach, a petty German 
priuce, fashioned upon tlic mo(l<*l of 
Loiiis XV., who was accustomed to 
leave to his mistresses the care of 
his dominions, and who had offered 
her his heart and a share of his 
palace. Though her position at the 
Margrave’s court was an ccjuivocal 
one enough, it cannot bo d^nlod that 
during her sojourn there she did a 
great deal of good : debts, old and 
now, wore gradually liquidated, 
taxes reducca, agriculture usefully 
protected, and llio city of Anspach 
adorned with a monumental ioun-, 
tain ; while the Clairon Hospital, 
one of her last gifts to the commxi* 
nity, put the crowning grace to her 
numerous benefactions, and ren- 
dered her name univcrsjiJly beloved, 
the poorer classes especially. 
fl<)rn thirteen years before the Mar- 

f ravo, she might almost havo been 
is mother, and he, indeed, used to 
give her this title; but court in- 
trigue was brought into play to de- 
throne the grey-haired pTgeria, and, 
after a reign or seventeen years, she 
niiitted for ever the scene of her 
diplomatio labours, and returned, 
once more, to Paris, poorer, by a 
great deal, than when she had left 
It. The illustrious actress, who 
formerly had a coach and four, and 
had seen all Paris at her feet, now 
fell into the extreme of poverty. 
But such is ever the end of those 


charming butterflies which shine 
only in the morning of life. Made- 
moiselle Guimard, lor example, who, 
in the spring time of her success, 
when she had in her magnificent 
hotel a private theatre and a winter 
garden, had refused the hand of a 
prince, was very glad, in after life, 
to marry her dancing-master. Sophy 
Aniould, again, after having spent 
her early years in almost unex- 
ampled luxury and profusion, went, 
uncomplainingly, when her winter 
had set in, te seek shelter and a 
morsel of bread at the hands of her 
hairdresser. Mademoiselle Clairon, 
who had lived as a queen and a 
sultana, who never deigned to 
hold a needle in her fingers, and 
had seen all the grand seigneurs of 
an entire generation humbly kissing 
the (last of her feet, found herself, 
at the age of sixty-five, reduced to 
the necessity of mending, with her 
own hands, her ragged dresses, of 
making her own bed, and sweeping 
out every morning the dust of her 
poor and solitary chamber. But, 
ever a woman of strong mind, she 
bore her poverty bravely ; she 
turned philosopher, like all the rest 
of them, in those days, and, when 
some old friei’u or acquaintance 
j'haiieed to call, she would, in con- 
versation, live all her bright days 
o’er again. 

By degrees, however, she met 
with some friends, and managed to 
scrape together some small portion 
of her scattered wealth. A worthy 
bourffeoi sc family took her under their 
protection, and a few rays of wintry 
sunshine illumined her declining 
years. Entirely engrossed with her 
philosophy, she wrote much, and 
more than one of her works is wortliy 
of being placed beside those of J. J . 
liouBseau. In addition to her 
MSmoires, Mademoiselle Clairon 
wrote a prodigious number of 
letters ; the Comte de Valbelle had 
received for his own share alone the 
enormous quantity of fifteen hun- 
dred. The loss of this correspon- 
den[^^ is much to be regretted, if 
we may judge of it by the style of 
the small number of letters which 
remain, wherein the most captious 
criticism can scarcely discover a 
fault, either as regards expression, 
sensibility, or punty of style and 
language. 
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Her Mim(nr§St bowerer, hare bad 
the widest circle of readers, and yet 
even this book, wbiob was g^ven to 
the world by the actress as a faithful 
namtive of her life, is far from 
being the accurate mirror she eri- 
dentlj intended the public to sup- 
pose. Whether throug:h delicacy, or 
through a fear of speaking the wiiole 
truth, she has concealed many 
acts of her life, and glided hastily 
and superficially over others. What 
made the most noise, however, in 
her book was the celebrated history 
of her ghost. She relates ciroum- 
stantialiy in her Memoire* the 
various malicious pranks played 
upon her for some years by the 
ghost of a young Breton, whom 
she had pitilessly led to die of 
love. In this recital, given by 
our authoress to tlio world with 
the utmost seriousness and good 
faith, wo can easily recognise the 
natural efiect of those visions which 
modem physiology has so clearly 
explained and accounted for ; and as 
she quoted witnesses at the same 
time, wo doubt not that her friends 
had humoured her wcakn<;s8, either 
for the purpose of pleasing her, 
or for their own amusement. She 
wrote, moreover, fifty years after 
the event, and could at best only 
translate the feeble impressions of 
an irrcfiective youth. This talc, be- 
sides, would not, wo are firmly ner- 
suad^, have ever seen the light uad 
not narratives of spirits and appa- 
ritions been at that period all the 
rage in the fashionable circle of 
Paris. 


An actreM who diet a devotee 
always resembles in our idea a boat* 
man pulling lustUy toward an ua* 
known shore, upon which he ev«r 
keeps his back most pertinaciously 
turned. The actress rows all her 
life among shoals and quicksands^ 
even in the heyday of her youth 
nourishing u most unaccountable 
and petrm-like love of storms luul 
tempests ; but when in the evening 
of her days she finds tliat her poor 
frail bark, in its shattered and leaky 
condition will no longer sustain her, 
but is ready at eve^ wave to sink 
and leave her to her late, she returns 
if there is yet time, and falls a kueifi- 
iiig suppliant on the shore. But 
Madomoiselle Clairon had another 
method of thinking; she did not 
wish to die a devoU^o on the plea 
that she dared not offer to her 
Maker a heart profaned during lialf- 
a-oeiitury by every human passion. 
One day a priest having set before 
her the example of Mary Magdalen, 
she replied that Mary Magdalen 
hud repented in her youth, she could 
still sacrifico at the toot of the cross 
many worldly thoughts, and hopes, 
and passions. She persisted tnen 
in dying as a philosopher ; believing 
in Crod as the philosophers did : by 
the mind that reasons not by the 
heart which feels, and believes, and 
loves. How true it is that * the 
world by wisdom knows not God V 
She died on the 11th Pluviose, in 
the year XI. of the Kepublic one and 
indivisible, in the parish of St. 
Thpmas Aquinas. May she rest in 
peace ! 


APRilS MOL 


! earlier shall the rose*buds blow 
^ In after years — those happier years ; 
And children weep, when we lie low. 

Far fewer tears — ^far softer tears. 


Oh ! true shall boyish lai^hter ring 
Like tinkling chimes— in kinder times ; 
And merrier shall the maidens sing, 

And I not there — and I not there ! 


Like lightning in the sommer night 
Their mirt£ shall be— so quick and free ; 
But oh ! the flash of their delight 
I shall not see — I may not see. 

In deeper dream, with w ider range 
Those eyes shi^ shine — but not on mine ; 
And oh ! unblest by worldly change 
The dead must rest— the dead uiall rest 


W. J. 
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THE SESSION AND THE MINISTRY. 


T he SeBsion of 1858 will Lave a 
Tcry distinct character in our 
parliamentary annals. Some sos- 
sions possess no marked features 
whatever, and leave a vague im- 
ression upon the memory; others 
are been loud and exciting while 
tbey lasted, but have left little or 
no results behind them ; others, 
again, stood out as eras in history, 
like that of the Reform Rill or of 
Corn-Law Repeal, and wear a dra- 
matic and almost romantic aspect, 
such as that memorable year when 
Peel fell from power, like a great 
captain after a great victory. The 
session which has just closed will 
not l>e famous for fiery debates or 
close divisions, neither can it rank 
with those periods of peaceful revo- 
lution, which mark from time to 


remarkable — the latter unprece- 
dented in the history of politics. 
A 'coalition* government, it had 
the misfortune of a bad name to 
begin with— a name associated in 
English minds with want of prin- 
ciple and want of permanence, with 
factiousness and failure — a name 
ready-made to point the sneer of 
every scribbler in Opposition news- 
papers, of every ranter on Opposi- 
tion benches. That disadvantage, 
which is as embarrassing to a go- 
vernment as to an individual, it has 
already outlived. We now hardly 
meet with the word ' coalition,’ 
even in the columns of the Herald, 
Mr. Disraeli has thrown away the 
pointless weapon, and even Colonel 
Sibthorp has not picked it out of 
the dirt. But the Aberdeen Go- 


time the course of our constitutional 

g overnment. Yet it will have a 
istory, and, we may add, a hero, of 
its own. Its history will record an 
extraordinary amount of good work 
well done, and the hero of the tale 
will undoubtedly be Mr. Gladstone. 
The last, and indeed the only great 
political conflict since the fall of Sir 
Robert Peel, was the strijggle of 
December, 1862. None who were 
present w^ill ever forget the excite- 
ment of that debate, and the en- 
counter between the then Chancellor 
of the Exehe(|[uer and his successor 
which closed it; the one so despe- 
rate, the other so commanding; the 
one dying so game upon the Treo- 
Buxy bench, the other so strong in 
the confidence of victory. As Mr. 
Gladstone was the champion of the 
victorious party upon that occasion, 
60 , as the author of the Budget of 
1853, has ho been the foremost 
figure in tliis year’s House of Com- 
mons. Although othm have played 
their parts well, no one has con- 
tributed so much as he has done to 
the success of Lord Aberdeen’s 
Government. About the reality of 
that success there can hardly be 
two opinions. For ourselves, we 
hold, that if the Ministry were not 
to survive another year, it would 
have amply justified its formation, 
by the services which it has already 
nmdered to the country. Its origin 
and its progress have been equuly 


vornment has outgrown the weak- 
ness of its birth as well as the 
calamity of its baptism, and has 
attained to a degree of health 
and strcngtli surprising to friend 
and foe. Storting witli no party 
that it could call its own, it 
has carried great measures with a , 
high hand, and by majorities in 
both Houses almost equal to those 
wielded by Sir Robert Peel. Com- 
posed of heterogeneous materials 
derived from different regions of 
the political world, it has rivalled in 
vigour that compact administration 
which, in 1841, passed over as one 
body from the Opposition to the 
Treasury bench. Nay, it seems to 
have gained strength from the indi- 
viduality of its members, like the 
faggot in the fable ; let us say, like 
the * bundle of sticks,' for we defy 
the joke of a gay weekly contem- 
porary, well-knouTi to our club- 
room and May-Fair readers, whose 
political reminds us more 

of the pleasant small-talk at Mr. 
ConingAjfM table, than of that 
vulgar tongue generally employed 
by the Press, as being more easily 
' un^erstanded of the people.’ 

But if the growth and progress of 
the Government has been rapid and 
remarkable, equally so has been the 
decay and dissolution of the Derby ite 
party. The compact array on which 
liord Derby redionod last De- 
cember, as about to follow him into 
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Opposition, haa dwindled to a num- 
ber difficult to estimate^ but cer- 
tainly far below that of which he 
then boasted himself the leader. 
Nothing can be more curious than 
a comparison of the two divisions of 
the 16th of December and the 2i)d 
of May, which decided the fate of 
Mr. Disraeli's and Mr. .Grindstone's 
Budget, respectively, the one being 
rejected by a majority of 19, the 
other adopted by a majority of 71. 
Of those who voted with Mr. Dis- 
raeli upon the former occasion, 64 
did not vote with him upon the 
latter, while of tliese no fewer than 
47 sup^ted by their votes the 
financial policy of Mr. Gladstone. 
The conduct of these gentlemen is 
very intelligible. In December, 
they supported a Government ro- 
commenaed to them at least by the 
traditions of party, while they 
doubted or disbelieved in the possi- 
bility of a better, or perhaps of any 
other, being found to succeed it. 
In May, they supported a Govern- 
ment w^J^ch had not existed a few 
months before in any definite shape, 
but which since that time had proved 
itself fitted for the occasion, able to 
do the nation’s work well, and worthy 
of their confidence, while the Mi- 
nistry which th^ had endeavoured 
maintain in December was not 
only dead and gone, but so dis- 
credited and disorganized as to make 
many of its former friends little 
anxious for its resurrection. Many 
things have contributed to that dis- 
credit, — the breakdown of the Dis- 
raeli Budget, the lamentable dis- 
closures at the Admiralty and else- 
where— the very contrast of the 
present Administration, Men see 
clearly now, as they look back, that 
in spite of the estimable character 
of some of its igiembers (let us men- 
tion with respect the name of Mr. 
Walpole), and the genius of the 
leaders in either House, the Derby 
Government was feeble in capacity, 
without a trustworthy policy, and 
terribly wanting in true patnotism, 
because driven by the tmptati^s 
of a false position, itself the conse- 
quence of former political sins, to 
struggle by unworthy means for 
mere existence. The disorganiza- 
tion of that official body is equally 
evident. It has betrayed itself by 
many incidents, in and out of 


Parliament, by many a division- 
list, by many a speiKih, and by 
many a silence. 

The adverse vote or absence of 
Mr. Disraeli and Lord Stanley on 
more than one occasion when bigotry 
and dulnesB demanded the aid of 
genius, — the hand which the former 
gallauUy stretched out to Mr. 
Keogh, in a way as creditable to 
himself as it must have been pro- 
voking to those who sought to 
blacken the politician with whom 
they had coquetted, the libend- 
minded pamphlet on church-rates 
courageously put forth by ilio other, 
—the desertion and revenge of 
angry Derbyites who stayed away 
from the India Bill division, — the 
disavowal by Lord Derby and Lord 
ilardwicke of their Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s projected tax upon 
successions, — ^these ore amon|r the 
signs and tokens to which we lulude. 
But indeed they are sufficiently 
visible everywhere, in every society, 
in every club, most of all on the 
front Opposition bench. There may 
be seen, not ‘ side by side,* but at a 
respectful distance, *tho mighty 
chieftains* of the Opposition, — the 
bold Baronet, who in these de- 
generate days represents the * bold 
barons' of hotter times, and the * gen- 
tleman of the press' (or The Frees), 
representing himself, and a certain 
number of the younger or hotter 
spirits on that side of the House. 
Mr. Disraeli was once fond of writ- 
ing about the * Venetian* constitu- 
tion of Ji^ngland. We wonder whe- 
ther a new parallel between the 
habits of the two States has ever 
struck him of late, drawn from the 
peculiarity of his own position. Has 
ne ever read of a geXlhntCondottiere, 
suspected and mistrusted by the 
• mve and reverend signiora/ 
whose battles he had fought F * We 
have had quite enongh of your men 
of -genius,^ said one of the 'country 
party,* the other day. It is impos- 
sible not to contrast with the dis- 
organization of the late Minis^ 
the excellent understanding whicn 
seems to prevail among the membexe 
of the present one. They have 
proved tnat, so long as perso^ pre- 
tensions and jealousies are kept in 
clieck, politicians may act together 
in doing the work of the time on 
which they are agreed, although not 
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bound by the ties of former party 
association, althongh difierinf|r in 
their habits of thou^t, and although 
there may be questions beyond upon 
which they do not agree. Sercral 
incidents of the Session haye marked 
the good feeling existing between 
these once rival politicians, and have 
shown how well they understand 
the terms upon which alone such a 
combination as theirs can be either 
useful or honourable. Such was 
Lord John Busseirs cordial and 
generous tribute to Mr. Gladstone 
at the close of the Income-tax de- 
bate, his only answer to Mr. Dis- 
raeli’s taunt about ‘ the subordinate 
of a subordinate of Sir Eobert Peel/ 
and of a piece with the true pa- 
triotism of his conduct throughout. 
Such was the frank avowal of* Lord 
Aberdeen’s difference of sentiment 
from the leader of the House of 
Commons with respect to the Eoman 
Catholic Church, on the occasion of 
the resignation of the lioinan Ca- 
tholic onicials. It must indeed be 
admitted that the union of the 
Ministry has not been tried by the 
strain of those great and weighty 
questions which bind the most 
dosely or divide the most w idely the 
minds of men, — the questions of 
organic change in Church or State, 
the relations of the Clergy and Laity, 
of the Establishment ana Dissent, of 
the enfranchised and excluded classes. 

How for the Aberdeen Cabinet 
could agree in dealing with such 
subjects, or in what sense, more or 
less popular, more or less progres- 
sive, such agreement would be at- 
tained, we will not now inquire. 
The system of open questions is, of 
course, an expement suited only to 
proposals of an isolated character, 
or not yet ripe for decision, such as 
the Ballot and the Church-rate mo- 
tions of this year. But, although 
Parliamentary reform has been put 
off, and English Church reform has 
not disturbed the harmony of public 
men, and the 9tatu8 quo of the Irish 
Church is preservea, yet, in other 
directions, a vast deal of work has 
been done. Taxation and finance 
have been the great subjects of the 
Session. A Budget of unexampled 
magnitude and importance has 
gained a large support in Parlia- 
ment, and a yet larger in the 
countjy, and has been carried in 


almost all its parts, in the teeth of a 
protracted tliough not powerful Op- 
position. There never was a more 
genuine success than that of Mr. 
Gladstone's financial scheme, be- 
cause there never was one less 
owing to the more influences of 
party. Instead of finding a party 
eager to support proposal they 
might make, the Goveniment had 
to create a majority, by its own ex- 
ertions. Wo do not mean to imply 
that the political combinations of 
this year near much appearance of 
permanence, but, for the present, 
the Ministry has certainly made its 
party by its policy, and mainly by 
the financial policy of its Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. His great 
achievement has been the Succes- 
sion-tax, a measure of historical im- 
portance, closely connected with the 
whole course of our recent commer- 
cial legislation, and very significant 
of the present relation between the 
two groat classes, which now share 
and struggle for political power 
among us,— the old interest of feu- 
dalism and land, the new interest of 
trade and manufacture. Nothing 
can be more interesting than to ob- 
serve the manner in which these 
contests liave been hitherto con- 
ducted and terminated. Nothing 
can be more hopeful for the future^ 
fortunes of England. The commer- 
citil class, with us, has always, in- 
deed, been the aggressor, because, 
as the younger ana rising body, it 
has naturally fought its way towards 
equality of pow er and privilege with 
the ancient terri tonal interest, which 
once occupied almost the whole repon 
of the Constitution. But these victo- 
ries have never degenerated into the 
dangerous triumj^s of class over 
class, which less fortunate times and 
countries have so often seen. The 
aggressors have always been aided 
and welcomed by a strong party in 
what may be called the conquered 
territory, and the very struggle itself 
has formed new ties between the con- 
tending interests. Thus the Beform 
Bill was a political victoqr c^ed by 
the commercial class, with the aid 
of popular excitement from below, 
but also by the allianoe of the Wliig ^ 
aristocracy from above. The repeu 
of the Corn-Laws was a great triumph, 
of trade over a commercial system 
established for the supposed advan- 
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tage of the land, but it was gained 
not merely by the conourrenee or 
sobmisaion or that section of the 
aristocracy which had adopted the 
cause of reform, but actually under 
the leadership of that statesman who 
had headed the * Country' and Con- 
servatiTe party itself. I'hc termina- 
tion of a fiscal exemption enjoyed by 
the territorial interest, by the ex- 
tension of the tax upon successions 
to the land, has come about in a 
manner precisely similar. The com- 
bination of parties which has carried 
Mr. Gladstone’s Succession-tax in 
1853, is identical with that which re- 
pealed the Corn-Laws in 1846, the 
only difierenco being that statesmen 
who acted together from opposite 
sides of the two Houses on that 
occasion, now act together as col- 
leagues in the same Ministry. But 
the Opposition now, as then, con- 
sisted of the ‘Country Party,’ iliougli 
deserted to a ^eatcr degree by their 
best men, and worse oificered than 
before, while the majority was made 
up of the Badical and Commercial 
representatives, the Whigs, aud a 
section of ‘ Conservatives,’ including 
large numbers of that landed no- 
blesse, titled and untitled, who thus 
wisely joined in laying the burden of 
the now tax upon their own slioul- 
^^*r8. Hoiv characteristic the whole 
proceeding is of English society 
and English politics ! No mere 
triumpli of Plebeian over Pntrieiaii, 
or of Trade over Land ; no insolent 
victory of the New, no humiliation 
of tlie Old. The author of the mea- 
sure is a man, sprung like Peel, 
from tlie ranks of commerce, 
adopted by the ancient governing 
class ; tlie head of the JVlinistry 
which carried it, is a noble who 
rebukes the petulance of some of hia 
bretliren, and tells them plainly that 
* they seem difiposed to act an the 
principle which actuated the ‘ bold 
barons’ of old, — that of feudal ex- 
emption from burdens borne by the 
rest of the community,' and that 
‘ the object of the present measure 
is to extend to them a system of 
taxation applicable to their felfcw 
subjects.' Certainly, if sharp and 
settled distinctions between class 
and class .have their charm and 
their blessing, as they undoubtedly 
have, especimly in calm and sta- 
tionaiy times, onr shifting system 


of oomplexily and oompromise is far 
more ravourable to the peaceful 
settlement of political questions in 
an age of turmoil and ohaime. Such 
an age has evils enough of its ora 
in the very attitudes of agffression 
and self-defenoo ; which different 
classes assume, in false pride and 
exclusiveness on one side, in vulgar 
insolence or imitation on the other ; 
in that mutual jealousy and estrange- 
ment which underlies even political 
combinations. But if there must 
be such a struggle, it cannot well 
be more safely and hopefully con- 
ducted than in our own country and 
times. May we not hope that the 
world will yet regain some of tho 
better feelings of an earlier age, 
along with that greater individual 
freedom and sociid justice, the crav- 
ing for which goes Ihr to justify tlio 
restlessness of our own. 

But we must turn from the more 
remote reflections which legislation 
so characteristic of tlie present state 
of parties and classes amongst us 
not unuaturally suggests, to the im- 
mediate eflects of the measure itself. 
The tax upon successions having 
secured the wise acquiescence of 
lucome-tax reformers, that great 
impost baa been renewed for seven 
years (a ftat which, before Mr. 
Gladstone made his great speech, 
we should have pronounced impos- 
sible), and, under many diflicultics, 
in the teeth of bitter opposition, ex- 
tended to Ireland. The finances 
thus placed upon a most stable and 
Xiovrerful^ footing, the Ohancellor of 
the Exchequer nos boon able to ac- 
complish all those fiscal remissions 
and reforms which ho had condition- 
ally promised. The Tea duties have 
been lowered to 1#. in the pound, 
and a foundation thus laid for that 
extended commerce with China 
w hich the strange events now going 
on in that empire seem to fore- 
sliadow. The stamps have been re- 
duced i tho Assessed Taxes reduced 
and improved. The taxes upon Soap 
and Advertisements have been 
abolished ; and the tariff' in general 
has been revised, the changes includ- 
ing a reduction of duty upon many 
articles of food which enter largely 
into the comforts and necessaries of 
the people. So mneh for this great 
ffnanciai scheme, which has been 
carried through with a patient and 
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0ii8tained ability equal to that which 
conceived it. 

The second ^eat work of the ses- 
sion, the renewal of the goremment 
of India, is to ns, we must confess, a 
far less saiisfactoij piece of legisla- 
tion than that which W'e have been 
describing. The Bill has been car- 
ried with an case which proves tlio 
strength of the Govemmont, but it 
does not owe its success to the 
courage or wisdom of its provisions. 
Having expressed so recently our 
opinion of the measure, we will only- 
repeat here that it leaves the Indian 
question unsettled, which is at least 
BOme consolation for Indian re- 
formers, whilst the opposition w hich 
it provoked and deserved has had 
the good elTcct of rousing public 
attention to a great subject upon 
which public opinion is miserably 
uninformed. At all events, de- 
mands for peace, and tlic w’orks 
of peace, are likely to be more 
Btronuously pressed than heretofore 
upon the rulers of India. \V o can- 
not quit this subject witliout calling 
the attention of our readers to the 
masterly pamphlet of Mr. Cobdon 
on the llurmese war — a w ar w hich 
appears to us to have been one of the 
most unnecessary contests in which 
the Indian Govermneflt ever cn- 
gaged. 

In the other departments of Go- 
vernment a great deal of work has 
been done, as might have been ex- 
pected from the strong hands in 
which almost all of them are placed. 
Sir James Graham has carried into 
law the reeomraendations of tlic 
I^aval Commission for manning the 
fleet, has established a system of 
coast volunteers, and has maintained 
Lis reputation as an administrator in 
that department which has not, for 
many years, engaged tho interest 
or excited tlie just pride of tho 
nation to such a degree as at the 
present moment. 

Mr. Cardwell has, in an unpre- 
tending but effectual manner, re- 
lieved the shipping interest of those 
grievances with respect to pilotage, 
fight dues, &c., about which Mr. 
Disraeli made such a flourish of 
trumpets in his financial statement. 
The free admission of foreign sea- 
men to employment in Briti^ ships 
is rematkanle, as the finishing blow 
to the old mercantile system. 


In law reform less perhaps Lm 
been accomplished than the public 
had a right to expect. But the 
Charitable Trusts Act is a great 
achievement, and must gladden 
the heart of every one who has ever 
thought of the provoking abuses 
which have long snackled or buried 
those w'idely -distributed funds, and 
of the wearisome and almost hope- 
less crusado against them begun 
years ago by the heroism of Lord 
Jlrougham. We may hope that those 
foundations, when once set free from 
obsolete obligations, and economi- 
cally administered, will aid in sup- 
plying moans, so hardly obtained on 
a suflicient scale, for the great work 
of national education. Lord John 
Ruasoirs bill upon that subject, 
which is a step in the right dii*ec- 
iion. has been postponed from sheer 
necessity. Whetner the Be form 
Bill of iSoi will leave room for any 
other great subject next year may be 
doubted ; but certainly tho present 
Government is likely to coneiliato 
both the Church and the Dissentei*s 
to an unusual degree, and so ought 
to use its advantages by making 
education a leading object in its 
future policy. 

The priiici]'al subjects with which 
the Colonial Ollice has had to deal 
have been the Constitution of 
Jamaica, tho Canada Clergy Be- 
ser^'cs, and, in conjunction with the 
Home Department, that of Se- 
condary Punishments, The ques- 
tion of ecclesiastical endowments in 
Canada is so closely connected in 
many minds witli similar questions at 
home, and so much alarm has been felt 
lest principles admitted there should 
be imported hero, that it seemed 
doubtiul whether the British Par- 
liament would consent to leave the 
right and responsibility of decision 
in this, as in other d6meBtic matters, 
to the colony itself. It is well that 
we have had a Government able and 
willing to induce the two Houses to 
ta ke that wise course— ad^dee in which 
men like Sir William Molesworth 
and Mr. Gladstone conscientiously 
concurred, however much they might 
dificr in tho disposal of the fic*serves 
if they sat in tho Parliament of ,, 
Canada. ^ 

The almost entire abolition of 
transportation was another work 
waiting to be done, which the pre- 
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sent Grovemmetit has acoomplisbed* 
li imtilies, no doabt, a great and 
critical change in the disposal of our 
oriniinals; and some part of the near 
system, such as the domestic ticket- 
of-lcaFo plkn, must be regarded as a 
doubtful experiment. Yet, what- 
ever may be our embarrassment in 
finding a substitute for transoorta- 
tion, wo plaiuly had no rigiit to 
sacrifice the interests, or oven the 
feelings^ of the colonists to our own : 
and the very increased dilHoulty of 
the cure of crime may make us 
more earnest in its prevention. Tiio 
* simple rule, the good old plan’ of Go- 
vernment in dealing with offenders 
was, ' Hang them since then, it 
has been ‘Transport tliem;’ just 
as the idle or ignorant school- 
master prefers the rod or the 
black-hofo to tlio trouble of a 
more enlightened discipline. But 
the State w^ill assume one of its 
highest ofEces if it undertakes to 
watch and check the growth of 
outhful crime, a difficult problem, 
ut one w'hich the labours of zealous 
^ men have fortunately, at this very 
moment, gone far to resolve. 

The abolition of transportation is 
not the only labour which the youth- 
ful Hercules of the Home Oliice has 
performed. That personage, w ho in 
many parts of Europe is as much a 
^mythical character as any hero of 
antiquity or paladin of romance, 
after a long life of knight-errantry 
in foreign parts, has turned Lis arms 
with undiminished vigour against 
the hydras and chimeras of society 
at homo. Seriously, Lord Palmer- 
ston, with his enterprising spirit and 
good-humoured obstinacy, w as just 
tlie man to assault successfully such 
social nuisances vla betting houses, 
metropolitan burials, and smoke ; 
but hLs heaviest task must liavc been 
that of compk?ting the organization 
of the militia. It is impossible not 
to admire the energy and love of 
work which carries a man long used 
to the more exciting sphere of 
foreign affairs through the dull drud- 
gery of the Home OlHco — the dr<*ary 
deputations, tlie perpetual veltry- 
men, and country squires. Mr. 
Yitzroy lias shown himself worthy 
of his chief in his crusade against 
the cabs, just one of those useful, 
troublesome tasks w hich public men 
in tliis land of laissei* faire, are shy 


of undertaking, and whidi tho 
Economist actually condemns as a 
gross violation of tlie principles of 
free trade. 

The most important Irish question 
besides the budget which has been 
before Parliament is that of the re- 
lations between landlord and tenant 
in Indand. A series of bills upon 
that subject. preparcMl by Mr.Napior, 
and adopted by ilio Government, 
after discussion and modification in 
a very laborious select committee, 
w'cro carried through the Commons. 
They are intended, so far as tho 
legislation they contain is new, to 
provide some remedy for admitted 
evils, wliieh continue to supply a 
fund for mischievous agitation. Mr. 
Napier, sitting upon that side of tho 
House whore landlordism and 
tenant right, orangeism and ultra- 
montanism are sostranuelv jumbled 
together; whore Sir William Var- 
ner elbows Mr. Duffy, and Mr. 
Spooner fraternizes with Mr. Lucas, 
pos 80 H 8 ('d advantages in dealing with 
liis inllammutory subject which no 
one upon tho other benches eould 
have enjoyed. He was able to keep 
his hot landlord friends tolerably 
cool, while his neighbours of tho 
brigade were more grwious to a 
Derbyite Iriiau they would luive been 
to a member of the Government. 
He, as well ns tho Govommont 
itself, deserves grtjat credit for an 
able and liberal attempt to setilo a 
dangerous question. But the bills 
reached the Lords too late for effec- 
tive discussion, and iudeed provokixl 
there ah outbreak of landlordism 
which makes their future success 
very doubtful. 

AVith respect to foreign affairs wo 
will only say that if tlie angry 
lauguoge wliich we have heard used 
by the friends of Lord Alierdeeii 
and Lord Palm(?rston represented 
any real division in the Cabinel, 
syeli difference has not betrayed 
itself in Parliament. Tlie policy of 
the Governmtmt lias secured a close 
and cordial union with France, has 
gained — what could liardly have 
been expected — the co-operation of 
Austria, and seems to have saved 
Turkey from humiliation without a 
war, while our preparations for that 
terrible alternative liave been of tho 
most im^sing kind. Ministers have 
declared their intention of insisting 
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upon tbe immediate evacuation of 
the Daiiubiau provinces W the Hus- 
aian armies ; and Lord iralmerston 
closed tbe session by an assertion of 
his confident belief that such would 
be the case. 

Wo have said enough to show 
that the session of 1853 has been 
peculiarly a session of work, and of 
work mainly done by Government. 
The most in^rtant private enter- 
prises wore Lord Blandford’s il^is- 
copal and Capitular Estates Bill, 
which was postponed, and Mr. Mil- 
ner Gibson’s renewed attempt to 
reform tbe system of county taxa- 
tion and administration ; another 
herculean labour which Lord Pal- 
merston has gallantly undertaken. 
The work has been accompanied 
W'itli a vast deal of talk, but there 
have beenfewor remarkable speeches 
than usual. Since the * coalition* 
topic has broken down, and Sir John 
Pakiugton has assumed the leader- 
ship of the country gentlemen, Mr. 
Disraeli's vocation seems to be gone. 
His principal objects have been, to 
play the Torcign Minister of the 
Opposition, and to avoid committing 
himself as to the future. Mr. Mac- 
aulay delighted the House, contain- 
ing 80 many men who only knew 
him as a writer, with two'intcrosting 
and vehement essays, one upon the 
history of the judicial element in 
Parliament, apropos of the Judges 
Exclusion Bill, wnich he defeated at 
its last stage ; the other upon the 
Government of India. But, next 
to Mr. Gladstone, the foremost 
figure in the Parliamentary welee 
has undoubtedly been that of John 
Bright. Often wanting in taste and 
tact, he has shown himself more than 


ever a most powerful and ready do* 
baterfand, evidently growing out 
of the trammels of the narrow ^ooi 
in^which he was bred, he has raised 
and improved both the^form and 
substance of his speeches, and has 
gained considerable influence over a 
large and varied section of the House 
of Commons. 

Besides public committees upon 
such important subjects as India, 
railway legislation, assurance asso- 
ciations, criminal and destitute chil- 
dren, the National Gallery, rural 
police, <bc., private business and 
election petitions have consumed a 
vast deal of time and labour. For 
some days in the height of the ses- 
sion, some forty committees filled 
all the rooms along the corridors of 
the Palace, and occupied even the 
division lobbies of the House itself. 

The mention of the election com- 
mittees, which have done their w^ork 
so thoroughly, and have had so great 
an influence on public opinion, re- 
minds us of that promiscQ reform of 
the representation which their reve- ^ 
lations have rendered more than ever ' 
imperative. Many may doubt 'whe- 
ther Lord Aberdeen’s Ministry will 
be able to agree upon a Question of 
so organic a kind ; Liberals may fear 
that It Mill be too conservative^ Con- 
servatives, that it M ill be too radical ^ 
but we have great hopes that it wilP 
bo of such a stamp, neither timid 
nor onesided, as shall satisfy the 
reasonable expectations of the coun- 
try, and leave Parliament a freer 
and fitter instrument of that social 
improvement which ought to be 1 ho 
end and object of every change id 
our representative system. 
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N OW, however, for ilu' cliargoa 
in detail. The first peraoii 
nlludi’d to is undonht(‘dly Loieester, 
or Lord Koherl Dudley ; a.«j wo sliall 
first meet him, and. as Ids ease 
is altogether the most iTiiportant, we 
iirt‘ (^lad to hei;iii with it. Tlio eha- 
raeter of this nobleman, na i( has 
e'Uiiedown to ns, is so ohjeetionablo, 
tliat the rei'ard wliieli Elizabeth is 
liiionn to have felt for him has been 
of itself eonsidered to be almost a 
]jivHUTnptiou of the truth (»f tlic in- 
trigue bet w een them. From an early 
time those ^>hn most admired her 
felt a dillieulty in account m^' for it, 
and Camden is even driven to have 
recourse to a eonjunelion of the 
planets, But if Camden’s judgment 
of Leicester’s real eharacter be any- 
thiiu; near tlie trutli, tin re is no oc- 
casion to look so far, and modiTn 
bistorians uould fnnl it didieull to 
rei'ogni^;* tlieir own idea in the jior- 
> trait uliieli lie lias left us. Kliza- 
]>etb liad b(H'n the eoinpanion of the 
youn^ Dudleys iii her ebildbood; 
she had j;rown up nith them at the 
court of her father, and in latiT vears 
Jjord IJohert had been lier com- 
jinnion in impnHonment in tho 
!lWer. iShc had thus been long 
and closely acquainted with him, 
and, in addition to the nasociations 
of early friomhihip, she knew him to 
])osfiesH many high (jualities which 
would Ik* valuable in a jmblie ser- 
vant. Wliiljf he was the most ae- 
conqilishcd gentleman in England, 
he waa soeond only to Cecil in the 
Blrength of his understanding, and 
second ncitlicr to him nor to any 
one in hia attadiment to lus mistres.^. 
No one r<*ally conijictent lo form an 
indejwndent ojiinion can fjuqutiou 
this, and he had as yet given no 
cause cither to her or to t he world 
to suppwe that he had miahties of a 
less creditable kind. Wliat be after- 
wards la‘came it is less easy to ascer- 
tain, but it is not undesirable to no- 
tice a few of t)ie more glaring mis- 
conceptions about him which are 
TOL. XITIII. 50. CCLXXXyil. 


generally jirevaleni, and which aro 
wholly without niilhentie sunport. 
His marriage with Amy Eonsart, 
which is Hujiposed to have been 
secret, was a public and splendid 
eeremouial. and is recorded in Ed- 
wiinl the Si.vllfs diary as having 
taken ]ilaee at Sion ilouai' beforo 
tlie Court. She hvi'd ten yi'urs w il h 
him. and not an nut luMit ic s) liable 
lias transpired to show that the con- 
nexion was either unweleouu' to her 
family or unliappy in ilsi'lf. It is 
true ihat lier death in lodO, beforo 
the cinMimstniKTR of il wcmv^ known, 
provoked injurioUH n'porls against 
Dudley, and Mr. Li’MT, an (‘iniiient 
rroleslanl clergy man, wrol(‘ ear- 
noslly t() C’eed, ti'lliiig him tlm 
rumour.s wlm-b W(‘i‘(‘ eiirrent, and 
begging tbnl an liKjniry might bo 
maih‘. Tliesusi)lci«m mil ufallv arose 
froi n Dm 1 h‘ V ’s I a \ oil r \m 1 h L 1 izabet 1 1 , 
wiiieli Jiad iempii'd him, il was snp- 
iiofied, to remove the obstiieli’ wbieli 
lay in the way ol’liis amliilion ; and 
this Hiispicion tin* reading and writ- 
ing ]mblic, always disposisl to be- 
lieve the worst whenever il is ])Os- 
sible, Jiave been generally agreeil lo 
Bee(‘pt,for an acknowledged faetiib- 
viously and certainly true. 1 1 si ill 
remained incredibh*, boweier, lo 
some persons, llmt if Dudley was 
really at the time liclieied to Iiavo 
been guilty of such a erime. ami if 
the .suspieiijn hmi clung to him, bo 
could have been allowed to n uiain 
on tcnns of eoiifidenliid inliiimcy 
with J’di/al>eth ; and recent <lis«*o- 
'Veries have now^ justified their in- 
credulity and ))Iaeed his innoci iM O 
bey^mid (piestion. The (hivernmenl 
Iwl antieipati’d Mr. J^cver’s reipiest. 
An ini|iK‘.HL wiw held at (’umnor, 
which w as ]>nq>osely made as striet 
a-s ]u)Msiblc; the jury w ere compoHcd 
of Hubstantial (Jx fords hire country 
gentlemen, and a-nionght them jKir- 
B<»nnl enemies of Anthony Foster, 
at whose house Lady J)udh-y died; 
the result was a Jistinct declara- 
tion that the death was ‘ a very inia* 
JL K 
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fortune.’* Tlicre wiih no nnwilJlnp- 
no 88 in iJic jury to find foul play, if 
there had hceri foul piny to fimi, aa 
may be 8 e(*ii in ihe report of the iu- 
veatigation ; ajid Dudley, witli an 
evident ronsciousnes.s of the liability 
iosuBpieion to wliieh liis poaition ex- 
poflod liiin, urged tlieiu by every 
means in his y)ow*er to be a.a strict 
and a.s careful aa poaaible. He had 
no rcaaon lo ftMir that inciuiry would 
convict him, but lie Jiad every 
renaou to fear tlie want of iiujuiry, 
w'hicii might leave him open to 
calumny. 

It is remarhablo that even" om^ of 
the heavieat eJiargea against Leieeater 
breaks down in the same manner. 
TJiere is not one wliieh will bear in- 
vestigating ; both this story of the 
murder and all the rest art' taken 
from a iiamjililet, written by I^ir- 
Hons the Jesuit, called Ix^irrsters 
Connno/iicralflf, othenviae Eat her 
/'nr.vo7/.v’ (Irrrn Coat, wliicli ae- 
<|uired an infamous notoriety aa the 
moat lying of all the lying ])ubliea- 
lions of tlie day; and it is hard to 
know why, what was then infamous, 
should, by mere lapse of tinns have 
becojiie honourable and credible. A 
ein'umalautial rejdy to it. was pub- 
lished by authority, and a^vidunteer 
answer, which is one long bla/.e of 
scorn and indignation, by Sir Philiji 
Sidney. According to Sir Phdip 
Sidney, who knew' him long and in- 
timately, the Harl of Leicester was 
a cavalu’r sans rvjn'oehv. a noble and 
gallant gentleman, and we cannot 
tell why Sidney’s word is not as 
good as that of Vatlier Parsons. The 
laltm* w't' know' could lie, and Sidney 
has always sc'cmed to us a man wlio 
could not if lu' had tried. Lord 
North, writing to llurleigh on Lei- 
i-ester's death, speaks of him ns 
having * in his life advanced the 
glory of (rod, loyally^ sen'ed his 
so\en'ign, and lived and died w itli 
hoiu)ur;’ and regards liis dcatli ‘ns 
a great and general loss to the w hole 
land.’ 'WTuit a moekeiT if he w ere 
the monster which he nas been de- 
scribed ! We liave not the slightest 
hi^pe of eonvineiiig the English 
imblie tliat a fuel of which they are 
so indignantly certain, is no more - 
than a mistake ; w e shall be satisfied 
if they w ill acknowledge that there 
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is something lo be said on the otlier 
side of the * |uc 8 iioii , and w il I takesomc 
occasion hereafter (such of them asare 
clispo.sed to write or publish anything 
on tlie subject) to read tlie account 
of Lord Leicester whieli they will 
find in the Sidney Papers. In the 
meantime w^bat we now^ most desire 
is to discover the real ftwting on 
whi<*h lie stood w ith Elizabeth ; and 
with a view towards discovering 
wiiat it w as, to find out, as w e easily 
can, in wiint light it w as regarded by 
such a man as Sir William Cecil. Jf 
we find Sir Williiim Ceiil’s concep- 
tion of it })robabIe, consistent m 
itself, and consistent with the ac- 
counts of otlier ])(*rson 8 who Inul luvir 
and eonslant opportunities of ob- 
serving, this will go far lo satisfy us 
that Cecil saw it truly; at any rate 
it will be asubstantial counterweight 
to what w'l' may Jiiid afterw'anls 
brought forward to the eontrary. 
Ami here our diflieulty is rather witli 
the abundauee of our materials. 
Perbajis the following is the most 
explicit, ll is a letter from Cecil to 
(’hristoj)her Muiult, political agent 
at Maximilian’s Court : — 

N»‘gaiH‘ hand ]M>Msmn (luiri is nohilis 
iioHtiT, dr «[un aj'ud m»H non inediocris 
extitit cx])(‘Ct.'iLio, nirninim DoniinuH 
Koliertus tanhl oxistiiimtioni! ost digmis 
ut irjoiito p(»s8it oHMo ftrgiii.'o inarituM. 
Vrnini lioc unicuin illi loiv inipedimcie 
turn, (jiRHl natu.s mt .•'•uIu'shc Ih'giim' ; 
.solunupic CO iioiuirir pro|>U*r ortum 
.siium iinjjar rsKo vidutur Krginm uL siL 
iiiariiuH. Attaiurn jiroptor virtiit.es, 
propter uniini et corporis egregias ct 
lieroie.'w dotes, ila inerito sm» est rharus 
ftegime, ut ne fintroni germanuin plus 
ainarc po.ssit. Ex quo qui Ih-giriam non 
lit par est sincere ndrunt. soleant sjupemi- 
niero conjieere eiirn futimim inarituiu. 
Ego vero video el intelligo, earn soluui- 
nunlo deleetiin illo, propt^T honcstissiiiias 
Huas et ninis virtuU's. Nihilque magis 
exerceri in illoniin colkspiio, quaiii quisl 
cum virtu to eohnereat ac a tuqii aniori.s 
geiicre aiienissinnim c.st. 

Notliing can be more distinct or 
more clear. The Quetm w'as very 
fond of Lord llobcrt, liis qualities, 
in the opinion of Cecil, fully deserv - 
ing such fondness. She had thought 
of marrying him. but it was not for 
the interest of the State that she 
Bhoiild do 80, and slie loved him aa 
aVery dear brother. It is at least pos- 


See RQmay^c of the Peerage, voL i. Appondiz A. 
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ftible that iliis may have* been tnie : 
the ({uestioii is, Waa it truoH 
Oil tlie 4th of June, 15(>5, the 
Austrian ambaasador in London, re- 
Ibrrii^ to the pi’miosed treaty of 
marriage between Eli/abetli and the 
Areliduke, writes to Miixiinilian : — 
cum tutius hiijua maxiinuH 

author et })romotor sit et orit lUuKtris* 
Buiiti,s Doiiiimis Comes LeiceHtreiisiH Ma- 
j»*stati vcstni* CK*sare«‘, et Areliiiluci 
Carolo ac toti doimii Austriaca* affec- 
tioimtiHHiinuH (sid ot doditisHimus, et qui 
a sriviiiwMiiud Kegiii^l Riucero et eastissi- 
mo iit([Ui* lioneHtiHsiino amort* tanquam 
i rater ^'eniiaiiUH Hemper amatur, Kummo 
opere eojulueeni meo judieio videretur, 
lit MajoKtas \eHtra iVesari'a, et Mereiiin- 
KimiH Arehiduv t’aroluH |ini'fatum llliiH- 
frissimum Domiuiim (Vmiitem, fnileniiK* 
liliens Kalutareiit et i^ratifieareiitur. 

Here in the 0 ])iiiion of an andms- 
Kjidor on an important and delieato 
errand, who would naturally be 
jealous for (lie lionour of his master, 
anil least of all would dare to deceive 
him on a point so (Titii^al; wlio wu8 
evidenlly aware of tlie rumours 
w liieh had i^one abroad, yet who de- 
liberately s]»eaks of the (Queen’s 
f(*elmjj; as ‘ the most eluist4* and 
honourable alleetion of a sister for a 
lirotber;’ and of Laeosler himself 
as luivin;( exiTted bimself in tlie 
hi<;hest ile^^ree to promote the mar- 
riai'e. I'his is in perfect keeping 
with Avhat vve ouoteii from (’eeil. 

Alenin: in the winter of 1504-5, 
J^'lizabeth, notw ithstandin^r Mary 
Stuart’s ])ertinaeiou.s refusal to with- 
draw \\K*v pmrnt claim to the Kn^- 
lisU crown, had determined to m*- 
kiiowhalL'e lier for her sueeossor if 
sJie would marry some English 
nobleman in w hose loyally she her- 
self luui eonlidenee. Mary had iif- 
feeled to aequiesee, and Elizabeth 
fixed on l>ord Jbibert- Dudley as a 
pro]ier persifti. Melville, then on n 
semi-nllieial visit to the En^ijlish 
Court, ti’lls us in liis memoirs tluit 
IClizabetli — 

said she esteemed Dudley as her bro- 
ther and her best friend, w horn «he would 
h.-ive liereelf inarrieil bail she minded Uj 
linvc taken an hunband ; but, bidflg de- 
temiiiied to end her life in virginity, she 
w'isliwl that the her sister might 

marry him as the meetest (»f all otln-rK. 
For beiiig matched with him, it wouhl 
beat remove out ot her mind all fears and 
Muapinun. And that the Om-eii, my 
mistress, might have the higher 


of him, 1 w'as required to stay till I 
ahould see him £«^1 of Leicester and 
Huron of Denbigh, which was done at 
Weatiiniister witli gn^t solomnity. 

Oiioo more : in 1571, wlieu it was 
projjosod that Elizalwtli should 
marry tlie Duke of Aiiion, and WnJ- 
singham Imd gone to Earls to nego- 
tiate the treaty, ho told the Queen 
Mother that — 

in this matUfr her Majesty hod made 
choice of two couiiselloni, the one the 
Earl of LcieeHt(*r, whom she fiiuloth well 
to allow <>f any marriage which her Ma- 
jesty liketh, though otlierw'iso wrongfully 
duubtt'd, tile t>tli(*r the Lonl ihirlcigh. 

. . . 'Po this she ((.’allierine) answemt, 
that those two coiiiiHellors being of her 
Majesty's choice she (‘ould not but very 
welt allow of ; and, as to my Lord of 
Jjcioester, she lirul many ways goodeanse 
to judge him as a furtherer of llie mutch. 
/JiiJf/CS, j>. U'J. 

In a previous lotlor to Wnlsiiig- 
liain, L(*i(rster had liimself allndeti 
to Catherine’s doubts of Kli/ahelh's 
siiieerity in desiring tlie marriage, 
and liiiil added — 

I do verily believe her Majesty’s mind 
is oilier than it haili been, and more re 
Holutely determined than at any time 
befoie. (iod's blessing np<»ii her for us 
all, that we may live and see her bnng 
fortli of lier own body sueh as may here 
after 8uoe»t*d as well in that hapjuiic*KH as 
ill the enjoying of her kingdom. 

We might multi]>ly these extraels 
imlelinitidy, Imt there is no oeensiou 
for il. Tbe geniTal eoneeplion, as 
it was formed liy eompetent persoiiH, 
is sudieierilly intelligible. Here is 
a iiobleirmn, valuable as a miiiisler, 
and allraeliveas amaii. Histiueen, 
under jiressure to marry, and easting 
her eyes round lier in lier dillieiiKy, 
allows them for a lime to rest upon 
liiin. Satisfied that such a rnamage 
would be of no advantage to the 
Slate she does not pursue it, but 
emitiuues to regard liiin asalirollier. 
He remains a valuable member of 
her Council, and app(*ur8 taking an 
active interest in furtlieriiig more 
promising alliaiiees, eonientt*d for 
liimself to surrender wliuU ver am- 
bitious bopes he may have been led 
to entertain. This view of the mat- 
ter lias no internal diffie^ulties that 
we know of, and is in keeping with 
tlie otlier history of tlio time and of 
his employments in it. He w'as en- 
gaged in the most arduous public 
sen ice winch has ever fallen to Eng- 
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lisli Ministers. Tic was Clianecllor 
of Oxford, and tlie first introducer 
there r)f tlio eol]et;fiaie system ; and 
wlierever he is spoken of in the oor- 
respondcriee of the time by liigh dig- 
nitaries of Churcli or State, it is 
ahvays witli a respect proportioned 
to Die character of Die writer. Tho 
question u liicTi wo have to ask our- 
selves is, WJiethcr it was possible, 
not wiDistan fling all Avliich w o havo 
said, that ho w as living through Dio 
w hole of this period in culpable in- 
timacy wdth tho Queen. On tho 
surfiwjo of it w’o should answer, im- 
ossiblo ; but it is a matter of evi- 
(*noc, and Dr. Lingaril sliall prove 
it in Ids own words : — 
lilt; woni.an who despiacH tho safo- 
giiJirda inusL he centeiit to forfeit tho 
reputation of rlinatity. It was not h»ug 
l>ofor(; Ikt familiarity with Diulloy pro- 
voked (liHhononiahhi re])orts. At fii-Kt 
they gave her pain, hutlier feelingH were 
noon hliinted by ]).'isHion ; in the face of 
tlie wliole court she JiflHigned to her siij)- 
]>o.sed }>aranK)ur an apartment contigu- 
OILS to her own l)edehamher, and hy this 
imU’.cenl net ])roved that she w as hecoiiu? 
rogardlesH of her cl^aracter and callous to 
ov<n*y K(3nse of Hhamo. — Linr/avd, viii, p. 
4(K>, ffuirth e<l. 

To Diis passage he attaches n nolo 
giving Ills authority— no less a per- 
son tlnui a bishop and an* ambassa- 
doi’ — and lie adds fiirDierparlicidnrs 
from the bishop’s own despatehes; — 
(Quadra, Bishop of Acpiila, in the be- 
ginning of infonns tho King, that, 
according to coiiiinon belief, the Queen 
lived with Dmlley ; that in one of his 
audiences Klizabeth ej)oke to him respect- 
ing this report, and, in proof of its im- 
proliahility, showed him Die situation of 
her apartment and hedchainber. But in 
a sliort time she deprived lierself of this 
plea; under tho pretext that Dudley’s 
apartment in a low'er story of the ]i.alace 
was unwliolesome, she removed him to 
another contiguous to her owti chamber. 

Tho story is repeated by Miss 
Strickland as a proof of Elizabeth’s 
indelicacy, if it need not iniplv any- 
thing AA orse ; and, as it stands, not 
wntliout appearance of reason; al- 
though, inaeed, few of us will be dis- 
posed to accept Dr. Lingard’s fii'st 
position, and aebuit that, because a 
w oman despises impertinence, she is 
justly ex|) 08 ed to it. For the 
arrMugoments of the palace there 
may liavo been a thousand excellent 
reasons, with which it is impossible 
that wc can bo oi'-quainted. What 


Avoidd any one of ourselves think of 
a foreigner presuming to draw con- 
clusions on tho morality of one of 
our on n households from the dispo- 
sition of the sleeping rooms P But in 
this case w*e are not thrown upon our 
charity for coniecture. Dr. Lingard 
did not cany tlio best of figures in 
his last charge, and we shall not find 
him faring any better wiDi this. 

The Bishon of Aquila, as Lingard 
perfectly w^ell knew, was again and 
again detected in treasonable in- 
trigues. Ho liad protected a mur- 
derer in his house, and furnished 
liim with Die means of escape from 
justice, and w'/is in notorious coitcs- 
pondcnce wiDi tlie most disaffected 
^persons in tho count rj". In conse- 
quence of such continued ‘abusi* of 
bis jdace and privilege,’ l^lizabetli 
w'as ng:uu and again obligi'd to ap])ly 
for bis n call, and I'bilip, not think- 
ing pi*oper to comply, and the niis- 
<‘onauct of Avliicli she complained 
continuing, it w as found necessary 
to confine liim to his bouse, wiiero 
he died. Tliis much about liim is to 
be found in all the common authori- 
ties, and is of itself sufficient to 
throAv suspicion on any statements 
made by him wliicli run counter to 
tlie general eontoMiporary evidence. 
It so happens, however, that we pos- 
sess a very curious piece of informa- . 
lion with respect to the identical set 
of despatches out of which this bed- 
room story is taken, and wc regret 
to be obliged to say that Lingard 
liad seen the coUeidion in w hich tliis 
information is to be found before 
making the latest additions to his 
Hi.story. In Wright’s Elizabeth, 
vol. i. pp. 05-100, there is a long let- 
ter from Sir AVilliam Cecil to some 
unknown person (Die address, wx 
believe, has been torn off or de- 
stroyed), the Avholo of wdiich will 
wcU repay tho trouble of examining 
it, but from which w'c must content 
ourselves Avith tlie foUoAAiiig ex- 
tract ; — 

Now I will touch the matter of the 
Ambassador’s Secretary here unto you, 
who, as you write, is not bom under the 
dominion of King Philip, The whole 
circumstance of that matter is very long, 
but yet I will write some part thereof. 
It seometli that the Secretary hath some 
spark of conscience, and finding the Am- 
bassa<lor so fully bent to diminish Die 
reputation of the Queen and Diis realm 
by multitude of praoDces and lies, con- 
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tinually sent over both into the Low 
Countnea an<l 8j)ain, and alao to Home 
and other places, could not longer coji- 
tain, but gave some Rignification thcrcfd*. 
And because divers things written by the 
Raid Ambassfwlor were known to be laani- 
fest slaiiders and lies of the Queen, the 
party was conU^nted to have avowed the 
same to the Ambassador. But themat- 
tei* could not be so used; for the Ambas- 
sador being partly told thereof, would in 
no wise liave any recital made, but only 
required to have his Secretary being gone 
from him to return again, who, declaring 
iiimself to be in fear of Ids life, would not 
do so ; but alleging himself to be no bom 
subject of the King, nor otherwise bound 
to the Ambassador, he departed from 
hence to his own liberty ; and at this 
<Iay, as I hear, rather presseth tho Am- 
l)assador to have his wages and certain 
sums of money whiclt the Amliassador 
ovvetli him, tlian otherwise that he is 
demanded by the Ambassador to be ro- 
Ktoivd to him. 

"Hie truth is, tliifi Ambassador is a man 
very unmeet to nourish amity betwixt 
that King ami tin* (^ueen, for his chief 
travel ami labour is to disord or our estate 
by his Popibli practices. 

^Vo do not ^^isll in the loa.st to 
appeal to Anti]ijn)al prejudices. 
Bomau (Jatbolic bishops maybe and 
often arc very hoiicHt men ; but 
n lion a man’s secretary first protests 
against lioiug made to w rite ‘ mani- 
fest lies,’ and, when his protest is 
not lislencd to, runs aw'ay in fear of 
bis life that lie may not lie compelled 
to n rite them, it is really railier too 
much to expect that we are now to 
aebnit these very lies into court, as 
good evidencx', merely because the 
bisliop found a less scrupulous ama- 
nuensis, or else wTote them binisclf 
uitb liis own fingers. 

It is possible that one of tlieso 
de8pat(‘hcs having come to light con- 
taining some scandal about the 
rooms, Elizabeth may in her disdain- 
ful way liavo desired that ho should 
be shown over the palace ; and tlmt 
he revenijed liis disgrace with liam- 
mcring a fn'sb weapon out of it. And 
it Ls possible that Liiigard may have 
believed in Episcopal as well as papal 
infallibility; but as far a.s^Ae are 
concerned, it seems as if tliorc wa.s 
nothing for us to do, but to dismiss 
the Bishop of Aqnila, and call up tlxo 
next witness. 

Let us take James Melville, a 
great authority both with Lingard 
andall tho flcandal-mougcrs, although 


liis assertions indexed fall infinitely 
short of what they iHJcjjuire. 

Mi'lville, .VC came into 

England on purpose to deceivo Eli- 
zabt'tb ; he nattered and wormed liis 
w'ay into her coufidenoo, and if he is 
to DO belju^ed, she was oxoeodingly 
kind to him. Tho reward he gave 
her was in keeping with Ida charac- 
ter, for he asserted as much as ho 
dared against her, and he insinuated 
what lie could not assort. Ho says 
that she sliowcd him Dudley’s puv 
turo in her liedroom ; that she spoko 
of him with an allbction, which to his 
unclean ears appeared ambiguaus; 
that ho could not think sho was sin- 
cere in intending to surrender him 
to Mary. A more favourite' story is 
Ihe scene whirh lie describes in 
We.stmiiister Hall, anil which ho 
#as del aiii(‘d to wil ni's.s. We ipioi.ed 
him above, because his obvious ill- 
feeling gives weight to words, whicli 
ho was certain to make as unfavour- 
able as possible Dudley, wo 

remember, was created Earl of Lei- 
cester to (jualify liim for a marriago 
willi Mary. It w as ‘ done at West- 
minster witli givat solemnity, tlio 
Queen lu'rself assisting to put on 
his ceremonial robe;' when lie was 
on liis knees befori^ her, adds Mel- 
ville, ‘ Rlio could not restrain herself 
from smilingly tickling him, myself 
and tho French ambassador stand- 
ing by.’ This once or twice repeated 
soon became, ‘sheticlded Leicester,’ 
simply, and then perhaps when it 
got beyond books into conversation, 

‘ she used to lieldo Leicester,' and so 
on till it becomes a 8tereotyp(3d part 
in the imagination of mankuid. Con- 
ceive ivhfit might be made by a simi- 
lar proce.ss out of an installation of 
a Kniglit of tin* Gar lor. We arc 
unacquaijited witli the forms ob- 
served in creating Earls, Imt Eliza- 
beth w as never w anting to herself on 
such occasions, and >vo have no doubt 
dial slic (lid w'haU'ver was projjer. 
]u the meantime, how far Melville 
is likely to have been a truthful wit- 
ness in iJii.s and the many other 
stories wdiich he tells against her, 
tlie.se few facts may help us to form 
an miinion. 

Ht* acknowledges that at this very 
time he had a secret mission to bring 
Daniley into Scotland, when to Eli- 
zabeth lie ridiculed the idea, and 
boasts of having outwitted her. 
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lie Ofiftured her tliat Maiy hod no 
dealings with the Iriali rebels, and 
in consequence sent word to Scot- 
land that, * In future my Lord Ar- 
gyle must entertain O'Neal, the 
Queen not a]mearing to know there- 
of,’ while Mary herself he says, 

rote at once to Elizabetn confirm- 
ing what lie had said . . . . and then 
lie concludes, himself again llie wit- 
ness, against himself, with this 
most unparalleled piece of eiiron- 
tery — 

Those kind of writings (liis own to 
the Scottish Court, and Mary's to Eii/.a' 
both) did seem to overthrow some in- 
tolligoiico ‘ wliich h:wl been discovered. 
\*ty tliis meuiis iny broilier was suflered 
to remain in England, whereby the 
(Queen’s (of Scotland) friends so in- 
creased, that many whole shires were 
reiwly to nibel, and their captain naim^ 
by the election of the nobility. 

With a singular consent, ilio popu- 
lar writers on these matters appear 
to have fastened on every most 
wortliless authority. Another wit- 
ness : — 

In tlie autiunn of 1560, a certain 
Arthur Giuither, groom to some 
noble lord or other, was pilloried, 
‘foi* scandalous talk touching the 
(iueen and the Lord Ilobcrt Dudh*y ,* 
one of his stories being, tliat ‘the 
(iiieon had been at supper at tho 
Lord Jiobert’s lioiisc, and ^valking 
homo witli the link boys * fell in talk 
with them, and said tliai she would 
make their lord the best that ever 
was of his name.' It is only just to 
Miss Strickland to say, that she 
treats this os it deserves. 

In 1670. a man colled Marsliam 
was convicted of having said that, 
‘ My Lord of Leicester had two chil- 
dren by tlie Queen, for the which lie 
was condenmed to lose botli liis 
cars.’ 

In 1573, Archbishop Porker, writ- 
ing to Lord Burleigh, says that ho 
had heard that some man — 

In his examination boforo the Mayor 
of Dover and Dr. Simmons, uttered 
most shameful words against the Queen’s 
Majesty, namely, that the Earl of Lei- 
cester and Mr. Hatton should be such 


b>ward8 her, os the matter is so hor- 
rible, that they would not write down 
the words, but would have uttered them 
in speech to your lordship if ye hail 
been at leisure. 

About the same time was the con- 
spiracy of Bemcy and Mather to 
murder Elizabeth and Burleigh. In 
the confession of the former before 
tlie Council (Burleigh Papers^ M ur- 
din, p. 194) we find that ‘Matlicr 
upon the talk of the Queen’s Ma- 
jesty gave such vile w ords as arc 
detestable to be told;’ (up. 203-4), 
that the same Mather saia to him — 

What pi^ it were that so nolde a 
man as the Duke of Noi-folk should tiie 
now in so vile a woman’s ilays, that dc^ 
siivth nothing but to feed lier own Icwil 
fiiitasy, and to cut otf such of lier no- 
bility as were not pcrfuimnl, and place 
Hucli as were for her turn, meaning you 
my Lord of Leicester and one Mr. lint- 
ton, who as he said had more recourse 
unto her Majesty in her privy chamber 
than reason would suffer, with such 
other vile words us I am ashamed to 
speak. 

After Bemey’s confession follows 
Mather’s; pleading guilty to the 
slanders winch he had spoken of tlie 
Queen, and begging her to pardon 
him for them, before his exeeution ; 
laying his liiult upon the Spanish 
Ambassador, who, Lo said, had re- 
peatedly exhorted him to make aw ay 
with Burleigh, and w horn lie speaks 
of ns ‘ the seoilman of my mischief, 
and chief cause of all my WTCcks.’ 

It is in kee])ing writli tho general 
manner in wliiwi historians have' 
treated this question, that Sir Harris 
Nicolas quotes the words of the 
slander from Berney's confession, 
and does not add Mather's gcknow - 
Icdraent that he had lied. 

Lastly (for w^e need not again 
mention the Ferias) come our old 
friends Cardinal Allen and Dr. 
Saimders, Allen with hi3 'natural 
issue,* Saimders with his Anne Bo- 
leyn^daughtcr of Henry the Eighth, 
Olid both* of them with their prayers 
to Elizabeth forming part of the 
English Liturgy, and then we have 
pretty nearly exhausted the pro- 
aucible>wltnesse8.* The w'llterinthe 


* In 1586 a person ap].^red at Madrid, calling himself the son of Elizabeth and 
Leicester. Tlie story which he told was unsupporteil, except by hi.s own pi’ctensioii, 
iiiul was in itself incoherent ami improbable. It suiteil I'hilip’s puq^ose to show 
him some soit of countenance ; but if bis daiin could liavo been plausibly main- 
^iiioi) we may feel certain that some lai*ger display would liave been made with so 
important a personage. 
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Cabinet Cye 2 o««<?»aqaotes Oabor&e'a 
Memoirs, and Grcj^orio Leti is also 

S *esBed into tlie service. But neither 
sbome nor Leti professed to know 
more than that a CTeat deal of scan- 
dal was floating about Europe ; and 
that we know as well as they. They 
both wrote some ceiituiy after the 
time to which the scandals belong, 
and neither of them oflera so niuA 
ns an opinion as to their truth. Os- 
borne (lid not believe them, ho did 
not disbelieve tliem. He was one 
of those men to whom belief in any- 
thing on earth or in heaven was 
alike impossible and indiflbrent ; 
and Leti, a foreigner, in some in- 
stances we know was imposed upon 
it h fictitious dociinuMits ; while in 
Bup]iort of the scandals he does not, 
as ^^ell us we rocolle<‘t, so much as 
oflei' any evidence at all. We may 
tln'ref >1*0 dismiss these, and revio\r 
our list. 

A countess whoso ‘naturel’ was 
notorious, and who at li'ost on one 
occasion made a public confession of 

An ambassador whose sccrc'tary 
ran away from him that he might 
not be forced to lie. 

A Scotch courtier, wlio was on 
the wliole proud of his success in 

A gi'oom who wn.s pUloriod for 
lyiiijr. 

An unknown rogue whose ears 
were cut off for lying. 

Another whoso words w'ere so 
shocking, that the magistrates w’cro 
a.s]iaTne(l to write them down. 

Tuo murderers; and finally our 
cardinal and our doctor. 

There are tlie witnesses. Would 
that we could say that Dr. Lingard 
Avas the only wTiter who has found 
llnuu worthy of credit. For him 
tluTe is some faint shadow of an ex- 
cuse ; theofogical antagonisms work 
wonders with human credulity. But 
tliat men, not members of the Ho- 
man Church, nor interested in the 
strife of the gentlemen and 

English gentlemen should have so 

{ )olmtcd themselves, this wefild go 
)oyond belief, if we were ifot too 
certain of it. It is very strange. Is 
there indeed, then, no more evi- 
dence? There may bo possibly; 
Europe, as we have seen, was well 
supplied from tlie Spanish slander 
manufactory. Paper is long-lived. 


and there may bo much more ofths 
kind; but of the same kind, and of 
only that, there is not a fragment, 
not a hint, not a word, except what 
can be immediately connected with 
domestic trnitoi‘s and assassins, or 
Avith the league of the foriMgn courts 
to crush the liberties of England. 
Shall Avc be told that only from 
them the truth in such a matter 
could be heard Y There Avere ihou- 
sauds of Catholics in J^]ngland, of 
rank and reputation ; can nothing 
he found subscribed with an honour- 
able English name? Pius V. was 
not the man to stop at trifles ; yet 
the bull of exeomimmieatiou is 
silent. And all tbose Jhirilans, 
Noneonfonnists, Anal)aj)tisls, liidc- 
])ondeDt8, they had r(*ason enough 
of ([uarrel with IClizalx^tli. ^flicy 
Avere pilloried, exiled, imprisoiicd. 
In their momenta of provocation did 
no syllable ever drop from them ? 
Not one. Pool* Stubbs, Avlien bis 
right WTiat was cbdl in tAvo in 
hu*e Yard, Ava-ved bis bat OATr bis 
Imad witJi his remaining hand, and 
cried, ‘ God save (iiu'cn Elizabeth !’ 
thankmg God that he liad strength 
to say it. Under James the truth 
might have been told, and lh(‘re 
AA'ere many ears wide oiieii A\Jn<*h 
would have been A\'ell pleased to 
listen to it. There was J lay ward, 
lie liad no cause to love Iut. 8he 
luul imprisoned him in tlie Tower, 
and left liim tlu're till she died ; and 
AAdien, nine years after, he undertook 
to Avriic her liistory, there was an 
opport^inity for Jiim to ndaliak*. 
WJiat does Hayward say of Inn*? — 

Her virtucH were hucIi as might suf- 
fice to make an ..^^tliio}> beautiful, whicib, 
the more a man knows ami understanrls, 
the more he sluill admire and love. Jn 
life she wiui most innocent, in dcsircH 
iiifMierate, in puq^ose just; of spirit 
above credit and ulinost capacity of her 
sex; of divine wit, as well formiick con- 
ceit as Hjieedy expedition ; of ehxiuencr, 
as sweet in the utterance, so rcaily and 

eiuty to come to the utterance 

She was religious, magnanimous, mcr- 
cifuT, and just ; roHj)ectivc in the honour 
of others, and exceedingly tender in the 
touch of her own. She was lovely and 
loving — the two principal bands of duty 
and obedience. 

Excellent (iucen ! what do my words 
but wrong thy worth! wluit do I but 
gild gold !— H ayward’h Annals. 

We will finish this aspect of the 
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matter with a letter, allowing? how a 
.^ 00(1 man, A\h(> lived in the middle 
of all tli(‘S(' things, felt about (iLom. 
Lord IhirleigJi had not CHcanod 
slandcT. lie, too, had been called 
‘t]i(‘ (iuccus darling;’ and the eii- 
duriiig pertinacity of the system at 
one lime alniost broke hia epirit. 
One of the libels (from Franco, and 
written i)orhaps by one of the yemi- 
nary jjriests) tell into his hands, and 
h(' sent it to Archbishop Piu-ker, 
who retunicd it with the following 
words, dated Sept. 11, 1573: — 

Sir, — I rotuni your lordship your 
book again. It is so outnigeously 
penned, that malice made him blind. I 
judge it not worthy an answer. Some 
thin''H wore hotter put U]-) in silence than 
iniitdi slirrod in. Your conscience slj.dl 
he your tesliujonv to Aluiiglity (Io<l. 
It is no new matter for such as 
jijiiiiM for the go(»d government <>{ the 
eommenwealtl) to lie revil(‘d on. Jmny 
ojuriiou these be very eomfortable words 
wliicli be ntttin'd by our Saviour Clirist, 
who shall he our Judge" • lilessed are \o 
wlieii men shall r('vd<‘ you and persecute 
_>nu, and s[)eak all manner of evil «>f you 
falsely for my sake. Rejoice and be ex- 
cels ling glad, for great is your reward 
in heaven. In these and like words I 
for mysi'lf reposi' luy hearty quietness, 
bi', seeching Almighty (lod to comfort 
your mind in the blasts of tlieso devilish 
HCoipions. Your lordslup’s jissuied in 
Christ, IMatt, Cant. 

And now, happily, notNnthstaud- 
ing vSir Ilairis Nicolas’s ‘disco- 
A cries.’ n 0 arc over the norst: wo 
have done with murdiTcrs, traitors, 
except ioiuiblc countesses, and priests 
‘ made bln id by malice,’ and eiiKTge 
into a less tainted atiuospliere. Of 
the liltlc bajul of slali'smen nbo 
Avere chosen by Elizabeth in the 
first few years of her reign, the one 
wlio in ivecut years lias b(‘eji held 
in lightest esteem is Sir Christopher 
llallon. His name has already a])- 
peaiwl in the libels Avhieli we have 
(jiiotcil ; but- even persons avIio have 
not lielieM'd his relation to the 
(^TK'en to have been of an immoral 
kind, brae looked upon him merely' 
as a favourite and eourtier, distin- 
guished for nothing except an ele- 
gant form and certain external ac- 
i-omplislnnents. It has been desired 
to de]n*eeiate Elizabeth by all avad- 
nble means ; and, because Hatton 
was handsome and was accom- 
plished, it served the purpose to 
assume that he w'as notlimg else, 


and that those qualities were all- 
sulfieient to command lu'r afleetion. 
As it was with Leicester, so it ha.s 
been with liim ; she was knou n to 
have liked them both, and tlierefore, 
before all things, it lias been ne- 
cessary to believe them uinvorthy of 
liking. W c do not intend to fly from 
extreme to extreme; and, because 
Hatton has been robbed of his own 
feathers to re-deeorate him from the 
plumage of his other great contoni- 
])oraries ; avc will not say that he 
was as keen as 'VValsingham, as sa- 
gacious as lliirleigli, kii. It avus a 
remarkable time, and the ^•eatest 
men in it were very great indeiul. 
Bui to speak of him as nothing but 
a eoimtier is to H]>eak ignorant nim- 
sense. It is iiiqiossibb' to read liis 
manv di*spnli-lies, or liis speeches in 
J^irbameul. or gi'uernlly to coieuilcr 
the posit in. i and tlit‘ iimnence Avhich 
hi' beld in the eouidry, Avitbout see- 
ing I bat b(‘ was a genuine sound 
man, A\ itb a businesslike nnderstand- 
iiig and a generous heart. It is 
tre.i* llial tlie lanycrs complained 
aaIicii be A\bo was not a lawyer Avas 
made Clianeellor ; but so they might 
now eomjJain if Lord Jului ilussell 
Avere made Chancellor; and yet it 
Avould b(‘ absurd I > make tliat a 
reason for eballenging the greatness 
of Lord John Russi‘ir8 ])o\\ers. In 
otlun* respects (except in this matter 
of the (iueen) Hat ton Avas a man of 
nil blemished eharaeter. He W'as tin; 
patron of distressed elergymien, and 
])artieularly' of bisho])s aaEo Avero in 
dilliiuilties ; of mild, giuitle character, 
deserving, and a])j)areiitly receiving, 
the good Avord of every one, oxeeiifc 
of the anti-national Catholics. Eli- 
zabeth, who had ni(*lv names for all 
her ministers, used to call him her 
IV'loutoii. Leicester Avas her Turk; 
Burleigh w as her Spirit ; Walsing- 
ham AN US her JMoon. Hatton Avas 
her Mouton — an exiiressivo title, 
and doubtless a characteristic one : 
the meaning of it is to be seen even 
now in his face, which is indeed, 
though very handsome, yet sweet 
and slfeeplike ; not Avithout a touch 
of huii?our, but Avith gentleness pre- 
dominating; the face of a very 
gentle, slightly humorous, goodlook- 
mg sheep. We have heard of the 
chemical affinities of opposites ; and, 
as Elizabeth was at no time remark- 
able herself for ehoephke qualities, 
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it waa possibly tbo proscnoe of thorn 
in Hatton attraot^od her to 

him. The Bwcetucsa of his nature 
had not impaired the soundness of 
his faculties ; and there is no reason, 
tliereforo, why she should not have 
liked him, and every reason why she 
should. Of all men we ever heard 
or read of, he is about tlie last whom 
wc should expect to meet with as the 
hero of a talc of scandal. Ho was 
rather, we should have thought, one 
of those very rare persons to whom 
even impure feelings would be un- 
able to suggest themselves. How- 
ever, as we do within our own expo- 
ricnee find often human nature ap- 
pearing in unexpected attitudes, the 
a priori improbability must not be 
allowed to pass for iiiucb. 

In tbo case of Leicester, though 
M e found scandal in abundance, mc 
found no honest voucliers for it. In 
this oP Hatton tlic M'ilncsscH (what- 
ever it he to Mliieh they witness) 
are the supposed offendcTS them- 
selves. Ill searcJiiug the Stat(» 
j*aper Otlicc for ano trier purpose, 
8ir Hams Nicolas alightcfl by 
accident on some eight or ten 
letters, one from Sir Edward Dyer 
to Hatton, several from Hatton to 
the Queen, and two, or fragments 
of two, endorsed as bitten by the 
Queen, whether to Hnitou or not is 
uncertain, but w hicli will do as m’cJI 
as if they were, and M-hieh, in the 
words of the discoverer, ‘ Mill pro- 
bably raise a strong doubt iip«m her 
Majesty 's right to Iier favourite and 
well-known designation.* He lias 
published tliem in Jiis Memoirs of 
llalion, and Lord Campbell has 
transcribed them (as ^vc said) into 
the latest edition of his ‘ Lives of 
the ChancellorH,’ this being almost 
the only use Mdiieh lie lias made 
(a little to our surprise) of Sir 
Harris Ntcolas’s otherwise valuable 
volume. 

Whatever they prove, the letters^ 
are exceedingly curious ; and as tlic 
subject is really critical, we slmll 
insert the most important of them 
entire : — ^ 

Edward Dyer to Hationy Oct. 9, 1572. 

Sir, — After my departure from you, 
thinking upon your case as ray dear 
friend,. I thought good to lay before you 
mine opinion in wTiting somewhat more 
at largo than at my hut conference I 
did speak. And 1 uo it of good will ; 


for you nec<l no counsel of mine 1 know 
right well; but one that stmuleth by 
shall see more in the game tliaii one iliat 
is much inoiM|skilfiil, whoso mind is too 
earnestly occnpic^l. 1 will not recite 
the argument or ]mt tlio case as it were, 
for it needeth not ; but to go to the 
reasons such as they bo : — First of all, 
you must considor witli w'hom you have 
to de.al, and what we bo towanls lier ; 
who though she ilo descend very much 
in her sex as a woman, yet may md 
forget her place and the nafurti of it as 
our sovereign. Now if a man of secret 
cause known to himself, might in com- 
mon n^aaon cliallenge it, yet if tlio Ciueen 
inislike thereof, the world followetli tlio 
sway of her inclination ; and never fall 
they in console rati on of reiiKou ns hi'- 
tvvecn private jiersrms they do. And if 
it ])c at’ler llmt iMtc in ('auwis tliat may 
be justified, tln*n imieli more will it lui 
Kii in raiHt'H not to be ;i, vouch* d - a thing 
to be h.'id in regiUd : Ibi it is not gooil 
bu* any man straitly to wcigli a general 
dwiillovvaTK e of her frnlngs. 

"I'hat the (bii‘en Mill minliloj of sueli a 
coursi* i)iin is my reiison, slie will ima- 
gine that, you go abont b) imprison her 
laney ami to waqi lier I'raee v\ithin 
your dispoMitioii and that, will breed 
des]»ite ami liatred lowaidn you and 
BO you may bo ea-st lortli to the malice 
of every envious ]>er,-<on, flatter'*!*, ami 
enemy of youi>‘. Out of whieli you 
shall never recover yimrself eleiirly, 
neither* your friends so long as they 
show themselves your fri'mds. 

But if you will make a proof (por 
verrano, as tlie S])aniBU idirase is) to 
see bow the Queen and ho will yii ld tf> 
it and it pi-osper, go throu.gh witii it ; if 
not to cliange your course Hiiddenly into 
another more agrei*able to lier Majesty, 
I can like indifferenlly of tliMt ; but 
then you must ohsci-vo tliis*, that it he 
iijion a bye m^easimi, for else it were 
not convenient For divers reasons that 
you oaniiot but think upon. 

Blit the best aud Hf)undeKt way in 
mine opinion is to put on another mind ; 
to use, your suite towards her Majesty 
ill words, behax'iour, and d**eds ; to ac- 
knowledge yoiir duty declaring tbo re- 
verence which in heai'l you bear, and 
nviver .seem deejdy to condemn her 
fraiiticH, but rather joyfully to coinmond 
such things as should be in her, iin 
though they were in her indeed — 
hating ["'] my Lord of Ctin. in tbo 
Queen's understanding for affection’s 
sake, and blaming him openly for seek- 
ing the Queen’s Majesty’s favour. 

For though in the beginning wlieii 
her Majesty sought you (after her ginxl 
manner), she did bear with rugged 
dealing of yours, until sho ha.d what she 
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fancied, yet now after satiety and fulness 
it will rather hurt than help you. 
Wliereas hehavini^ yourself as 1 said Imj- 
foro, your j»lace sliall keeji you in wor- 
ship, your jiresence in favour ; your 
followers will stand to you ; at the 
l«;ist you shall have no bold enemies, 
and you shall dwell in the ways to take 
all advantage wisely ; and honestly to 
serve your tuni at all times. 

Mari-y thus much would I advise you 
to remember, that you uso no words of 
<lisgrace or reproach towards him to 
any ; that he being the less provoked 
may sleep thinking all safe while you 
do awake and attend your advantage. 

Otlierwise y<iu shall as it were warden 
him and keep him in order ; and he will 
make the Queen think that he beareth 
all for her sake, whicli will be a nu^rit in 
her siglit ; and the pursuing of his re- 
venge sliall lie just in all men’s ojiiiiions, 
by what moans soever ho and his friendH 
shall ever bo able. 

V'^ou may porchanco be advis(‘d and 
encouraged to the other way by some 
kind of fnonds who will be glad to see 
whether the (^ueen will make an ajijilo or 
a crab of you, which as they find, will 
deal aceonlingly with you —following if 
fortune be good ; if not, loiive and gt» to 
your enemy; for such kind of friendH 
have no commodity by hanging in sus- 
])en8e, but set you a lire to (lo off or on. 
All is one to them; rather liking to have 
you in any ex.tremity than in any good 
nu*an. ’ 

Hut beware not too late of such friends, 
and of such as make themselves glewe 
between them and you, whether it be of 
ignorance or jinictiee. Well, not to 
trouble you any longer, it is vei’y 
necessary for you to impart the effect of 
this with your best and moat accounted 
friends, and most worthy to bo so— for 
then you shall have their assistance every 
way — who being made privy of your for- 
tune will and ouglit in honour to he 
nors of your fortune, which God gi’ant to 
be of the best. 

Your assuretl poor friend to com- 
mand, 

Edward Dyer. 

Wo shall ilirow all Iho letters to- 
goilior, and reserve what we liave 
to say till wo have the whole— -or 
the w hole w'hieh are important — be- 
fore us. At present we only re- 
mark, that if the eireuinstanees 
alluded to were of a questionable 
ehavaeter, the effrontery of the Eng- 
lish Court exceeded tlio worst we 
luive heard of that of Catherine of 
JIussia. Cindaiuly no secrecy w’aa 
obsen’od, or thought in any way 
needful. Hatton had proposed to 


himself publicly to call the Queen 
and liis rival to question ; and Dyer 
himself recommends him to consult 
all his friends, making his own and 
her dishonour the subject of public 
conversation. But to go on with 
the letters. In consequence of what 
I)yer liad advised, llattoii wTote 
til us to the Queen : — 

Madam, — In striving to withstand 
your violent course of evil opinion to- 
wards me, I might jjerluips the rnoit; of- 
fend you, because the cause of my truth 
(lisagreeth with the rigour of your judg- 
ment ; but the bitterness of my heart in 
bumble complaints I trust you will liear 
for your goodncKS and your justice sake 
— may it therefore ])lease yini, my faults 
are said to be ibese, uiitbankfulness, 
CO vtibrnsnesH, ambition . 

To the first I speak tlio truth be- 
fore God that 1 have most entirely 
b>ved your person and Ker\ice, to the 
wliicli I liave without exce]»tion ever- 
L'lstingly vow'cd my wliole life, liberty, 

and fortune I\) tlie second, 1 

have ever found your largess before my 

hick Goil kiu)weth, 1 never 

sought nor wished more wealth, tluui to 
live w'orthily in your most sacred ser- 
vice, without mixture of any other 
opinion, pinpose, or matter; 1 trust that 
in your lioly lieart this truth sliall have 
its settled place, God for Jlis meiey 
gKint it may bo so .... To tlie 
third, God knovveth I never souglit 
place but to serve you ; though, indted, 
to shield my poor self botli nature and 
reason would liave taught me to ask 
refuge at your strong and mighty band, 
'riiese kite great causes that most ilis- 
plcased your nobles a.s of the Duke of 
N. .and the Q. of S., tlie Acts of Parlia- 
ment for religion, and other strange 
courses in those things talceii, were all 
laid on my weak .shoulders — under wliicli 
when 1 shall fall, behold then the 
wretched man how be shall jiass all 
pointed at. But to my purjxise ; if 
ever I inonlinately souglit either honour 
or riches, place, calling, or dignity, J 
jiray God that Hell may svi^allow me. ^ 
Believe not for your wisdom and worthi- 
ness the tale bo evil told of your most 
faithful, be not led by the lewdness of 
others to lose your own tliat truly lovetli 
you 

We do not trace the immediate 
effect of this appeal; but in the 
following gpring we find Hatton 
seriously iU, and his mistress evi- 
dently relenting. Young Gilbert 
Talbot, son of the Karl of Shrew s- 
bury — ^introduced for ilie first time 
to the great world — writes a letter 
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wiih the news of ilio clay to liis 
failu^r, dated May 11, 1573, from 

liieh wo oxtriicl what is iieeoflsary. 

My Loni Ti*eaHurcr ever after the old 
manner dealeth with matters of the 
Slate only, and bcareth himself very 
iiprijjhtly. My Lord of Leicester is 
very much with her Majesty, and she 
showeth the same great good affection to 
him that she was wont. Of late he hath 
endeavoured to plejwo her more than 

h(‘retofore My Lord of Oxfonl 

in lately grown into great credit — for 
the (Queen's Majesty delighteth more 
in his pemonago and his daring ami 
valiantnesH than any other — I think 
SuHHCx doth hack him all he can. If it 
was not for his fickle head ho would 
surely i)>i88 any of thorn shortly. Lady 
Jhirhjigh (Oxford had married Bur- 
leigh’s daughter) unwisely luith declared 
herself, as it were, jealous — which is 
come to tlie (Queen’s ears ; whereat she 
has been not a little offended with her ; 
but now she is reconciled again. At all 
these love matters my Lord IVeasurer 
winketh ; and will not meddle any way. 
Hatton is sick still ; it is thought he will 
very hardly recover. The Queen goetli 
almost every rlay to see l»ow he doth. 
>Jow is these devices, chiefly by LeicoH- 
ter as 1 suppose, and not without Bur- 
leigh’s knowledge, howto nuikoMr. Ed- 
ward 1 )yer as great as ever w;ih Hatton 
— for now in this time of Hatton’s sick- 
m;sH the time is convenient . — Shrewsbury 
Papers in Lodyc, 

A foT’tniglit later Hatton liacl re- 
coverc'd siilliuicntly to move, and a»i 
Order of Gouneil was made out, 
jillou ing liiin to go abroad for liis 
henlih. On the 3rd of June he took 
leave of llie (iueen, and on the 5th 
lie urote to her tlie first of his ‘Ex- 
traordinary Letters,’ in answer to 
one of licrs. 

j f J could express my feelings of your 
gracious letters I should utter unto you 
matter of strange effect. In rejuiing 
them with my tears 1 blot them. In 
thinking of them 1 feel so great comfort 
th.'it I find cause, tts God kiioweth, to 
thauk you on my knees. Death had 
been much more my advantage than to* 
will hcJilth and life by so loathsome a 
pilgrimage. The time of two days hath 
drawn me further from you than ten 
when I return can lead me tow^ds you. 
Madam, I find the greatest lack that 
ever poor wrotcli sustain e<l. No death, 
no, nor hell, nor any fear of death, shall 
ever *^f consent so far to wrong 
myself again as to be absent from you 
one day. God grant my return ; I will 
perform my vow. I lack that I live by 
— the more I find this lack the further 1 


go from you. Shame whipi>eth mo for- 
w;irr] — sliaiiie take them tliat counselled 
mo to it. The life, as you well remem- 
ber, is too long that loathsomely lostoth ; 
a true saying, Madam, believe him that 
hath proved it. The wisdom tliat 
I find in your letters, with your country 
counsels, is very notable, but the last 
word is worth the Bible — Truth — Truth 
— Truth ; may it ever dwell in you — I 
will ever deserve it. My spirit and soul 
1 feel ogrecth with my body and life, 
that to serve you is a Heaven, but to lack 
you is more than hell’s tonuent unto 
them. My heart is full of woe. Par- 
don, for God's sake, my tetlious writing; 
it doth much dimitiish for the time my 
great griefs. 1 will wash away the faults 
of these lettera with the drops from your 
poor Lyddes (another nickname it ap- 
pears), and so enclose them. W4)uld God 
1 w’ere with you but for an hour. My 
wits arc overwrought with thoughts ; 1 
find myself amazed. Bear with me, my 
most cle.’ir, sweet lady. Passion over- 
cometh mu, 1 can write no nu>re. Lovo 
me, for I love yi»u. God, 1 bcscin’.h thee, 
witness the same on bel.alf of thy poor 
servant. IJvc for ever. Slmll I utter 
this familiar term, farewell -yea, ton 
thousand thousand farewells. Ho speak- 
cth that most rluarly loveth you. Once 
again I crave ])ardon; and so bids your 
own ))oor Lids, farewell. 

Your bondman, everlastingly tied. 
Tlioi;o ia a eomplotc letter for a 
apeeimon. Tin* real are iu tlie 
same style, following at varioua 
datea : — 

The time is liallowed with mo wherein 
I may, in this sort, exercise my <lcvotion 
towards you. . . . Let it not Ikj lahour 
to read these few lines that proceed from 
me .with so firm and holy a thought, 
lliis is the twelfth day since I saw th<! 
brightness of that sun. . . . (five me 
leave to remove myself out of this irk- 
some shadow, H(» far as my imagination 
with these g04Kl means may Iea<I mo to^ 
wards you, and let me thus sahiU' you, 
Lix>c for every most ejcelievt creaturVy 
and lore some man to show yourself 
thankful for God's hiyh labour in you, 
I am too far off* to hear your answer 
tills salutation ; 1 know it would bo full 
of virtue and wisdom, but I fear, fi>r 
some part thereof, T would have but 
small thanks. Pardon me, I will leave 
these matters because I think you mis- 
like them. 

Still later, — 

It might gla<l you, I speak without 
presumption, that you live so dearly 
loved, with all sincerity of heart 1 love 
yourself — I cannot lack you. 

Then she appears to have sent 
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him a few lines, enclosed in a letter 
to her Chamberlain, Sir Thomas 
licnenge, whom she had sent abroad 
to talv(? care of him. JIc answers — 

Tlie lining of Mr. Heneage's letter 
wamujtli tlie heait’s blood with joys 
above joys. Full sweet will such a life 
be that by so noble and sweet a creature 
is, with HO glad and kind tlcvotion, asked 
at the Almighty’s hands {mha had been. 
2 V'a>jhtf/ for him thoi). God grant it 
you, not lor niyHelf I ask it, but that 
your tjvoiiastiug bondman, with pure 
lov(j and careful diligent faith, may ever- 
lastingly serve you. 

There is a great d('iil more of the 
same sort. Love-letters are always 
long, and, to others than the parlies 
interested, are often t(‘diou 8 . We 
w ill add hut one more, for Sir narris 
Isie.olas draws parti eiilar attention 
lo it. It w^aa written long after, 
hut in the old mood, for the smiles 
w ere vanishing again : — 

April 3, 1584. 

Would God I had doHorvod your for- 
mer goodness, for God knoweth your 
good favour hatli not !)een ever, or at 
any time, evil employed on me, yt)ur 
j)oor ^liseoiisolate wretch. I will leave 
all former ]»r()testatious of merit or mean- 
ing ; only .1 jiflirm in the preHeiice of 
(Jod, that 1 have followed and loved the 
rot»tHie]v^ of your most prineelv person, 
witli all faith and Hinoeritv; with a mind 
most single and free from all ambition, 
or any (dher priv.'ite rehj»eets. And 
tJioiigli towards Ch)d and kings men can- 
not be iie«' of faults, )et, wilbilly or wit- 
tingly, III' kmoveth that made me, I 
never offended your most sacred Majesty. 
My negligence towards God, and too 
high presumption tow'ards your Majesty, 
hav'o Im'cii sins worthily deserving more 
punishment than these. But, Madam, 
towarils yourself leave not the causes of 
my prcsiunption unremeiiibered ; and 
though you find them as unfit for me as 
unworthy of you, yet, in their nature, of 
a good mind they are not hatefully to 
be despised. 

‘ If,’ thinks Sir Harris Nicolas, 
Mho expressions in these letters arc 
to receive their usiuil signification, 
it is ditlieult to disbelieve the re- 
ports w hich w ere then so generally 
previiliMit.’ lie sliould rather have 
written ‘ wiihdi are now prevalent,’ 
tliaii ‘ wiiich w ere prevalent then,’ — 
the sort oi* piTsons among whom the 
reports to w hich he alludes prevailed 
t/un we liave seen. But wo will 
take Ills words to mean w’hat he 
meant by them; and perhaps w*o 
shall be able to show that it is pos- 


sible to receive these expressions 
even 'in their usual signification,* 
without being driven to a conclusion 
BO unwelcome; unless what is the 
usual signification is to be deter- 
mined for 118 by young ladies and 
gentlemen who have been reading 
Balzac and George Sand. Unwel- 
come, indeed, such a conclusion 
ought to bo, however small, un- 
happily, tlie unwillingness to wel- 
come to it in these modern sceptics 
of human virtue. 

But before entering on what tho 
letttTs really do mean, let us see 
what we shall be obliged to believe 
if we accept the Editor’s interpre- 
tation. 

Hatton, it is evident from Dyer’s 
letter, lind consulted him on a dilli- 
cult and dedicate questiou. He sup- 
posed himself to have received ecr- 
taiu favours from Elizabeth, w hich 
liad led him to fancy that lie licld a 
near and jieculiar place in h(jr re- 
gard, and ho was mortified and 
miserable at finding himself sup- 
planted by a rival. This much is 
perfectly clear. 

Now', supposing these 'favours* 
to mean what are 1 e(dinieany meant 
b}' tlie word in th' language of 
profligate ])crsoiis, Dyer himself, 
who liears I be reputation of having 
boiii a rcniarkabJy iiohlc-minded 
pcu'soii, is reduced to the eommoii 
level of infamous young men who 
sliave the secrets of eacdi other’s 
profligacy. No person of tolerable 
character could have been trusted 
with such a secret. This, however, 
is of little consccmence; if Hatton 
was tlie Queens paramour his 
friends are not likely to have been 
much better. Neither Hatton nor 
he, however, were absolutely insane. 
Secrets of this kind are dangerous. 
If they aro spoken of at all, it is 
w ith hushed breath ; and letters, if 
by accident or rashness they con- 
tain 8 U(!h tilings, pass from the eye 
of the reader into the fire. Eliza- 
beth’s temper, too, was critical, and 
she was knowrn to be proud of her 
title oB Virgin Queen, wdiether she 
deserved it or not ; yet Dyer wiitcs, 
and adds no caution to destroy w^’liat 
ho wTites ; Hatton keeps his letter; 
and of all places in the world it is 
found in tho State Paper Ollice. 
Not only tliis ; but Hatton is to 
consult all his Mends. Wc know 
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wliat yoimg men are, and what 
such secrets are ; they burn the lir/S 
till they are out. All London wo old 
have rung with it in two days. It 
must have been public, scandalous, 
notorious. Perhaps it wai? then — 
and if it was anytliing it certainly 
was. Burleigh looks" Vu’ough lus 
fingers. One statesman openly 
backs one lover, another backs an- 
other; tlic backer being hinisclf a 
discarded lover. Such a scene of 
prolligacy was not to bo found at 
Cnprea*. At Caprea', at least, tliero 
were no daily services, solemn court 
prayers, appeals on all occasions to 
God or the gods. No high priest 
that we hear of uTOtc to Macro or 
Sejanus, comforting him under the 
ill words \N Inch were spoken of him 
or of his master ; calling them the 
blasts of devilish scorpions, and 
promising him a reward in ITeaven. 
Jjotllio English Church look to it. 
It wn.s to tills QueiMi of coiirteMans, 
and the infiimoiis circle wliich pan- 
dered to her appetites, that in a 
human sense tin' English Church 
owesilspresenl ovisleiu’c.* 8(‘arc(‘ly. 
if Tiberius in a. laboured oration had 
desiri'd that on Ins marble urn might 
])e wrillrn ‘the unspotted Emperor,’ 
Mould tlio Roman Si-nate have 
shouted applause. Scarcely eoulda 
Loniau poet have been found avIio, 
standing in imagination beside liis 
cradle, in the person of some in- 
siiircd sootbsayer, would have uttered 
over liim such a proplic<'y as this: — 

Let me speak, Sir, 

For ITeaven now bids ino, and the words 
I utter 

Lot none think flattery, for tliey'll find 
thorn trutli. 

Ill is royal infant (Heaven still move 
about l»er ’) 

Tliough in her cnulle, yet now promises 
Upon this lan4 a thousand thousand 
blcHsings, 


Which time shall bring to riponoss ; she 
shall bo 

(But fow now living can behold that 
goodness) 

A pattern to all princes living with hor, 
And all that shall succeed : Sheba was 
never 

More covetous of Misclom and fair virtue 
Tiian this pure soul shall bo : all princely 
graces 

That mould up such a mighty piece as 
tliis is, 

With all the virtues that attend the good, 
Shall still he doubled on hor ; tnrth shall 
nurse her ; 

Holy Mid heavenly thoughts still counsel 
her : 

* » * -H * 

.She shall bo to the liappiness of England 
An agedp^iccss : many days sliall see her, 
A ndyet lu) <lay without a deed to crown it. 
Would T had known no more — but sbo 
must (li(‘, 

She must : the saints must have her — 
yc‘t a virgin, 

A most miR] lotted lily shall she pass 
To the ground. And all the world shall 
iiioum her. 

So Shakspeare’rt Ornmner prophesied 
Mhal IShakspearc saw and knew ; 
and words so strong as these are 
scarcely to be set aside on ilio 
groiiml of any siiiiposed privib'ge of 
poets to lie. 

Well, llien, ubut do ibo ItdterH 
meaiiH AVe can only say wbat 
{ hoy «nppear to us to mean. VVlndber 
our inleijirotation or lliat of Sir 
Harris Niebolas is the more* pro- 
balile, olb(Ts, nob mo, must d(;cide. 

They arc not the only writings of 
the tiiiKJ >Yhich liave suffered in 
their interpreters. It is, unlin])pily. 
eertaui, ‘that by some ])ersotis of 
vicious imagination, Shaksjieare’s 
Honnets also nave been supposed lo 
bear a meaning of a di'testable kind. 
Unable to eoneeivo that emotions of 
a passionate affeelion could ])OHsil>ly 
be felt by friend for friend, they 
Lave cither thrown aside his ‘ oxtra- 


* ‘But the gracious providence of Abnighty God hath, 1 trust, put tlmscj thonis 
of contra<Uctioii in our Hides, lest that hIuiuW steal upon the Church in a Klumlier, 
which now I douht not but through Hw swistance, may be tunied away from uh ; 
bending thereunto our.selvc.s with constancy — constancy to labour io <l<i all men 
g(u>d, constancy in prayer unto Gotijor all men — her especially whose sacreil power 
joincsl with incomparable goodness of nature, hath hitlierto been (bid’s most 
liajipy instnimont — by Him iniraeulously kept for works of so miniculous preserva- 
tion and safety imto others, that as, ‘ by the sword of God and of Gid«Mm,’ was 
Hoinetime the cry of the people of Jsrai:!, «o it might deservedly be at this day the 
joyful Bongbf innumerable multitudes, and (which must be eternally coiifesKed 
even with tears of tliaiikfuhiess) the true inscription, style, or title of all churcjhoH as 
yet standing within this reahn, ‘ By the goo<JneHS of Almighty God and His servant 
Elizabeth, we are.’— Hookeb, Fpmtk Uedkeskry to WhUgifi, ad Jin, 
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ordinary lanj;;uap;o’ aa a poetical 
rJinpHOdy, or (ilso discovered in it 
iinpiiro allusions. And so in our 
ovui immediate time, the grief of 
file living poet for Ids lost friend 
lias been railed overstrained and 
unreal. It would not be real in our- 
selves, and, therefore, cannot be 
real at all. And, indeed, in tins in- 
stanec^ tlicrc is some form of excuse, 
for the emotions -which l)reathe 
Ihrougli In Memorimn^ like that 
old ‘ w onderful love passing the love 
of women,’ are now, unhajmily, as 
rare as they are beautiful. But the 
ago of Elizabeth -w as more fertile in 
generous feeling : Shakspeare’s 
sonnets w'ere then no more than the 
ex(juiaito expressions of an nfleetion 
-which all understood and many ex- 
perienced; and Hatton’s letters, too, 
would then have needed no laborious 
exegesis ; and, except to some Car- 
dinal Allen or Count of Feria, would 
have worn no ambiguity of mean- 
ing.’*^ Boor Hatton! lie little dreamt 
-w'lien h(? sate writing those w'ords in 
his room at Antwerp, to what uses 
they would by-and-liy be tunied. 
I'lierc' is a fatal power in these sym- 
bols of thought ; saying to every one 
prel ty much what he desires them to 
say ; revealing themselves just so 
far as the reader’s heart quahfies 
him to understand. 

Oni'e upon a lime — for it is almost 
]il<e an old tab* — ^tluTo w as a real 
thing called chivalry — not in jioetiy 
and romance, but m real practical 
life. Once upon a time there was 
such a thing as an intense and 
n'ven’Tit devotion, most pure, and 
yet most passionate, of man for 
woman, which no bre»th of sensual 
thought ever so much us sullied. 
Such was Dante’s love for Beatrice. 
Such was Petrarch’s fgr Laura — 
how ever modern critics are perplexed 
and scandalized to learn that Dante 
was married happily elsew^here, and 


Laura was a wife and mother when 
Petrarch first looked upon her. The 
nohle ladies of the feudal courts 
counted the knights by hundreds 
who were fighting far away in the 
Holy Land, or on other gallant en- 
terprises, and w’lio, next to God, had 
vow^ed fidelity to them. It was no 
jealous, no exclusive propriety w hich 
these knights desired. In Sir Philip 
Sidney’s beautiful words, ‘ Love 
fellow ship maintained friendship be- 
tween rivals, and beauty taught tho 
beholders chastity.’ Jf there w’as 
rivalry, it was only which should 
ofler the loftiest sciwice; and if there 
w as jealousy, it w as but w hich should 
bo acknow ledged as haring dcservT'd 
the best. Chivalry, like everything 
else which is human, had its extra- 
vagant tendencies : on one side it 
been me idolatry in the w orship of 
the Virgin ; on the othiT, it became 
at tunes ridiculous. But wdio does 
not see that wuth Don Quixote the 
extravagance is not in tlie feeling, 
which is nobleness itself, but in the 
object, wliieli an extravagant fancy 
luwl idealiz(*dP The peerless Dul- 
cinea w as never more to him than 
his bright particular star in the ideal 
heavens, unaltainahle, unapproach- 
able, except by reverence Irom far 
off, and reverent service. He has 
no personal claims on her beyond' 
the claim to adore her incomparable 
beauty ; and if he had heard, that 
instead of being shamefully en- 
chanted, she had married the village 
schoolmaster, he w^ould only liavo 
been certain that the schoolmaster 
was the Emperor of India in dis- 
guise, and DiJcinca w^oidd have 
been more ideal, more glorious than 
ever. It is not the feeling which is 
ridiculed, but the form which it 
assumed. Through a long cycle of 
lumian history, the chiiractcr which 
we call chivalrous w^as cveryw^herc 
recognised as noble, as excellent, as 


* Lord Bacon w'ould have even thought them admirable; at the close of his 
Tract, In fell cent Memoriam Rerfinm ElizabetJicBf he writes, ‘Quod si quis ex tristio- 
ribus leviora ilia exaggeret quod coli, ambiri, quin et amoris nomine se celebrari et 
extolli sinebat atquo volebat, ei^ue ultra sortem astatis continuabat, hsec tamen si 
uiolUus accipias admiratione et ipsa carere non possunt, cum talia sint qualia in 
fabuloHi narrationibus inveniantur do reginft qufldam in insulis beatis cjiisque auld. 
atquo institutis qua^ amoris aclministrationom recipiat sed lasciviam prohilieat ; sin 
Hcverius babont et ilia admirationeni oamque vel maximam f^uod hujusmodi deliciai 
noil multxim fainas nil prorsus majestati suie officorent iioc iinperium relaxarent, nec 

iinpcdiinento notabili rebus et negotiis gerendis easent Verum ut sermones 

nostros claudamus fuit certe ista princeps bona et morata; etiam tails videri voluit 
vitia oderat, ot so bonis artibus claresoem cupiebat.' 
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the liighest whioli human nature 
could attain. Tlie host men had 
most of it ; tlio rest in their degrees 
aimed at it, imitiitod it, affected it, 
counterfeited it; all acknowledg- 
ing it. 

The Elizabethan age lies at the 
close of the era; the world was 
passing through a transformation, 
no one could tell into what ; and, as 
is invariably the cose at such times, 
the forms, the language, the affecta- 
tions of th(3 expiring period, are 
foT'ced into an artificial prominence. 
The beauty of Iho old is felt more 
and more as it is passing away : and 
men cling to it, and liold fast by it, 
and labour to persuade the spirit to 
rennain with them by fond imitation 
of t lie shell. There were more tourna- 
ment's under Elizabeth than under 
Cteur do Lion; and Sir Philip 
Sidney’s Arcadia remains a per- 
petual instance how much that ia 
noble, even heroic; and sublime, may 
be im])risoued in the moat unreal of 
forms. In many respects this book 
is a type of its time. There per- 
haps never was a period in the 
history of this country in which 
there was so noble a generation of 
men, so much self-sncrifice and de- 
votedness. And there never was 
any queen or woman, with such high 
(jual incations as those of Elizabetli, 
placed in circumstances to call out in 
so high a degree that real chivalry 
of the heart which u^c will hope 
never utterly dies at any time or 
place. 

A young w'oman — for she was 
young Av hell it all began ; beautiful, 
too — for she was beautiful ; stand- 
ing alone against Europe, the per- 
p(‘tual mark of the assassin, yet 
never quailing ; greatest over in 
greatest danger; she, the one cham- 
pion of AA'hat ill England, at least, 
every best and greatest man be- 
lieved to be the cause of God; 
Avhat young, generous-hearted man 
could help devoting himself to her ? 
Even in these dispassionate days 
there are hearts enougli which 
would leap at such a call, and for- 
get for a while their privat*' love- 
makings and money -mzikiags. And 
now let the affectations of the i^e 
have furnished all this feeling with 
a laiifpiagc, and we see the young 
English chivalry crowding round 
Elizabetli’s throne, throwing at her 
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feet themselves, their fortanes, and 
their lives ; imploring with all man- 
ner of passionate extravagance — 
from the moat singleininded oevotod- 
ness to the most conceited euphuiatio 
coxcombry — to be ollow'od to live for 
her and to die for her. In a few it 
was hollow, but with tlio many it waa 
sound. They did what they said. 
These wore the men avUo fought her 
battles, who did give tlieir lives for 
her, and — what Avas perhaps less 
easy — gave their money ; equi])ping 
armies, paying cam])aign ex])en8eH, 
furnishing llcets, fighting, cruising, 
intriguing; at her Avork, Avhutcvor 
her service required, and three times 
l)h‘ssed Avhen slie paid them with a 
smile or a kind word. Tins, »ia w'o 
understand it, w^as the Court of Eli- 
zabeth, and Jiere, if anyw here, is the 
clue to tlie mysterious letters. Let 
us try Aviudher it will lead us througli 
them. We will suppose the poor 
Mouton to have been one of tliose 
young entliusi lists, and one of the 
simplest and truest of them. Ho 
‘catls God to witness that ho has 
CA'crlastingly vowed his life, liberty, 
and fortune to his mistress’s servujo ;* 
and till w e see better reason to dis- 
trust liim, we must believe that ho 
said what htt meant. Ho Avas proud 
to serve lier — proud as the Knight 
of La Mancha to serve his Dulcinca, 
and proud of the especial notice with 
wJiicu she distinguislicd his devo- 
tion. Lei us suppose furtlior — for 
Elizal)ct]i w’as no ideal Queen of 
Fairyland, but a very flesh iind blood 
W’oraau, with as many great gifts 
and as many Jitllo w'caknesses as 
w'cro ever united in a single mortal 
body — let us sup])oso tliat slie likiid 
to have all those handsome young 
men about her : that a personal en- 
joyment of their devotion to Jiorself 
mixed itself with lier admiration of 
their loyalty (she was forty at tJic 
time wlieu the letters were written, 
and it is an age when ladies sot espe- 
cial value oil sucli attention) ; that 
she liked to see them round lier, to 
receive their homage, and to clmiii 
them t-o lier, one after the other, by 
particular favours. Nothing is more 
likely ; but Mouton could not see it 
80 , or could not bear it if he saw it. 
He had given her all ho luid : he had 
given her his heart and soul ; and, 
after a little, it appeared to be but a 
child’s toy to his tmaithful mistress, 
L L 
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to 1)0 trifled with for an hour, and 
thrown by for n newer amusoTnent. 
And then he in hoarthrokcri, dreams 
])jiHHiunately of expostulating; and rc- 
pprmj hinf(, fashions fluent specehoa 
of Indignant despair, believes that 
tlie sun is ^one out in heaven, and 
at last eonsuUs his friend, wlio tells 
him tliat after all it is no such ^^eat 
Trial ter; let him be liimself n<;nin. 
‘ put on another mind,' and do his 
duty like a man and a faithful ser- 
vant, and all \T <>uld be well. That 
was wlmt the Queen really valued, 
and Unit was the way to recover her 
truant affeetion. And Mouton takes 
llie wise advice and does his duty : 
lines it so Tvell that in Iryinj; limes 
lie draws on liimsi'lf the esnecial 
Jiainul of the diHaHectcd ami the 
tniilors, narrowly escaping a plot 
laid (o murder fiim, and ho ilnds 
that this answ’ers better than re- 
ju'oach, and that after all Die (iiieen 
had never ceased to love what waa 
Indy to be loved in liim. lie falls 
ill ; she goes lo impure for him every 
day, and though modern w riters may 
sneer, her subji'cts loved her for it 
(hen. fcjlie siMids liini abroad, and 
semis Jier ow n ehnuiberlain to take 
eare of him; slie w riles to him 
kindly and nfteetiouately, lelliiig 
him among other things that sho 
prnyetl for his recovery . AVhy should 
he not love such a woman?' How 
could he liel]) loving herP ^'Vhy 
slioidd he not write, as he did, of 
tlinl i)rayer of hers — 

hull bweet will such a life be, that hy 
HO iiohlo and mwcoI a civatiin* is, with so 
great and kiml ilevotion, askinl at the 
Almighty's hatids. tJed grant it you ; 
not fi)r myself I ask it ; Imt tluit your 
evrrlasting bondman may, with pure 
heart ami diligent faith, everlastingly 
serve you. 

Not for himself. Tliere was little 
thought for himself in poor Hatton, 
as common reflection ouglit to have 
convinced any one. Whni is the 
lirst ns(' whien he makes of his re- 
turuiiig favoup— but, at the risk of 
lier displeasure, to urge on her tho 
never-eonsing prayer of her Minis- 
ters, that she would marry. • Live 
for ever,’ he says, ‘exeellent erea- 
tun\ and love some man to show 
yourself tliankftd for God\s lugli 
labour in you.' It is the echo of 
ShaksiToare’a entreaty to his friend ; 

JVar my lovo, you know 
You hod a father; let your sou say so. 


Elizabeth wrote many lieautiful 
things in her life, but seareely, per- 
haps, any tiling more beautiful than 
tins. There is no particular reason 
to think it was written lo Hatton, 
but it shows what in all such rela- 
tions lier real feelings w'ore : — 

A qiioHtion once was ankod iiic thuH : 
Must aiiglit be denied a friend’s re(pu*st? 
Answer iim, yea or nay. It was said, 
Nt»thiiig. And first it is heat t<i scan 
what a frion«l is, wliieh I think nothing 
else hut friemiship’H harbour. Now it 
followeth what friendship is, wdiicli 1 
4leem to bo one unifomi consent between 
two mimlH, Huch ;ih virtue links and 
naught hut death can break. Theri-fon* 
1 think that the house tliat shrinketh 
from his foundation shall ilown for me; 
for friend leaves la* to be that dtdh de 
iiiand mou* than the giver's grant may 
with reason yield, ami if so, then my 
friend no monv— niy foe. (Jod send 
thee mend, and if needly tliou must will, 
3'ot at tlm least no [low^er be thine to 
achieve thy desiie ; for when minds dilFer 
and opinions Hwerve, there is scan-e a 
friend in that company. Jlut if my h;i]» 
havu fallen in so luijipy a soil as one 
HUch he foumi that wills )>iit tliat be- 
Beems, and I be pleased with that he so 
allows, I bid myself farewell and then I 
am but his. 

8 ir Harris Nicolas allows that 
this letter does somidbiiig tow'iinU 
doing away the injurious impressions 
which he had gatliered from tlfo 
rest. But even liere ho linda tnieCvS 
tliat * the Queen sometimes re- 
pressed im])ro])or w ishes’ — Truly to 
the umdean all things aro unclean; — 
l)ut we will leave liim now', noticing 
but one more of his comments, in 
which lie outrivals even Cardinal 
Allen. Alluding to the last of Hat- 
ton's letters, ‘ It is romorkablo,' lie 
says, with little-minded signiiieaiKie, 

‘ that though tins lettor is full of 
liumility and contrition, and though 
he admits his too high presumptions 
towards her Majesty, yet lie prays 
her to remember tJio causes, w liieh 
were,’ as he savs, ‘ os unfit for him 
as unw orthy or her.* Ho supposes 
that Hatton is pcminding the Queen 
that sho once had done a discredit- 
able thing. It is very like the ‘ na- 
tural issue.* In one of the most or- 
dinan^ of the Elizabetluui antitheses, 
he tells us tliat Jier kindness to him 
had been ns much above his merit 
as sho liadatooiTcd below her dignity 
in showing it. 

And now need wc say any more F 
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Lt't ua ky the two intoiT^retations 
Hido by fficlo, and rdiooso fairly wlindi- 
evor oflTors tlio fewest dilHeiiUies. 
Sliall we 8uppo>sc Qneon Elizabeth 
to*liave been an infamous woman, 
who, w’ith a (‘irele eontinnally round 
her of tlioso wlio idternati'l}' shared 
]\vr favour, turned as she iileased 
from eourticr to eoui'tier, elian/^iiu; 
them as Iut appetite tireil, as she 
niijUditeh:ini;othedisliesat her table; 
tlijit, in a uuijiner tot) shoekinj; to be 
eoiieeived, all this went on without 
dis<ruise or eoin*ealment. winked lit 
In the statesnuai, jaissed by with 
iiulillerenee by the eh'r^y — a thinjj 
so notorious as iU‘V(‘r to be even 
mentioned in tlu' eniirnious mass of 
eorres]K)ndenee, private and publie, 
wlneli remains to us; or, if tlie 
niniour of sueli a tiling i.i mentioned, 
m('iitioni‘d with a livptvritii'al atf'ee- 
tation of hoiTor, whieli is still more 
delestableh Sliall we take this r' It 
is wliat (’artiumi Allen tells us was 
the real (rutli ; and if we take it at 
all we must take tho ])i(‘turo eom- 
])h‘h*, for tliei’e is no feature of it 
wliieh ean bt* sodeued. tihall wo 
take IhisH or slinll W'o tulo* the 
Ollier, 111 whieh there is no shamo 
at Jill — no shame, but nitber beautyl' 
Surel}' if w'e he.sitate at all it will be 
beejuise it is so bard, wlien wo 
ffineied lliat wo had detected a dis- 
i^raee, to tind that it is but anew 
virtue. AVo ean bear to retire unon 
a smaller fault. wIkto befori' w’eliud 
su]>poseJ a f^reat one. Ihit it is 
liuinilialint' to our diseernmcut to 
a4'knnwledir»* so vast an error. 

Well, then, we must make tho fall 
n sofY one. It is emel to be obli/^ed 
to lliirik so very well of our fellow- 
(Tealun^s, nml we must eontrivi' to 
leave some InojiJiolo for a dcjireeiat- 
inu w oril. There is Ilaeon’s alterna- 
tive ; w e may consider such love toy- 


injjf beneath tlio dignity of aerious 
times and iiersons. We may c*ora- 
fort ourselves, too, w ith recolleetinuf 
that w’o have disi'overed ^eimino 
trat‘oa of w i^aknesH, vanity, and per- 
haps littleness. All this is some- 
thiiux, and may servo in a meaauro 
to ret^oneilo us. From our foreij,fn 
ambassadoiw, too, wo will not part 
without a word of palliation. U ia 
true that they w ero all enija^jed in 
eonspiviu'iea to iisHnssiuate tho CJiuhmi 
and rovolul ionize th(» kingdom; but 
w e must, remember that iClizabeth 
was excommuni( ab>d, and thereforo 
the lirst was ])(‘rmitted, and tho 
seeond had Ihopromisi* of a blessiiu;. 
And we must say Heriously for them 
that tlit‘y were Htrnufj;o to Kimlish 
manners, and may perhaps hav<j 
been only niisiaken, w hen at first 
we thought them wJeked. Sir Philip 
Sidney desenbes the eourt ‘ns tho 
marriage-] )hu‘(^ of lovc^ and virtue,* 
and the (iueeii as ‘ a Diana apjmrel- 
led m the Karments of Venus. ’ It 
is (|uiU* possible that they mistook 
the eoHtiimo for the reality, and in- 
tiTpreted ivhat they saw by tboir 
ex])(‘rieuee of Paris and Alndrid, 

So, therefore, let us leave them: 
wdth tho stories whieh remain, storieH 
in w'liicOi tl^jo names appear fd' tho 
Duke of Anjou, SLinior, llalei^h, 
Essex, Oxford— W'O have no iiibmtion 
of proeeodin;;;. AVe liave Been what 
tlie ei idenoe baa been for Ihoso whieh 
w'(» have examined — for the rest 
there is really none. Tlieir feelile 
title U) bo believed is proBurnpli VO 
probability fi*om tlio truth or tho 
first; ana when these faro so badly 
at I Jio trial, why should wo t^mipt the 
patience or disgust tlie ^mod feelm^^ 
of our roudors with any more of itP 
Itather Jet us drivm it all out of our 
immiory uud for^jet that it has ever 
bceu. 
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W E Hi^lited tlic low line of coast 
al)out Sydney Heads, at ten 
A.M., took n jnlot at three, and came 
to an anchor in Sycbiey Cove at six. 
We were app'ceabiy surprised by the 
beauty of the harbour, of wnicli, 
tliou^n we had lieard ii ^ood deal, 
we had not heard cuoukIi. It is a 
^\indinj; inlet, about seven miles lone 
from the Heads to the Cove, nml 
varying from half a mile to two miles 
broad. It is diversilied by islands 
and headlands innumerable, all 
covered witli wood, tliouj'li now un- 
fortunately ilie w«H)d is low scrub 
f»nly, the tall forest trees haviii*^ been 
almost jdl cut down. The shores 
rise into low hills, without any ^*eat 
boldness or beauty of outline, but 
still very pretty and pieturesque, 
from beiii;; covered witli villas and 
jjardeiis, peepinj( in ev<*ry direction 
through the * bush.* The life and 
nninuition which is almost essential 
to heavily of Ituidscape, arc' supplied 
by the numerous Hliim)Ui^ uith 
'whicli evt‘ry part of tlie harbour 
is studded. The town of Sydn<*y 
d<»es not appear t<) ^reat atlvanta^o 
from the sea, the only remarkable 
building bein**: the Government 
House, a rather fme baroiiial-lookinp; 
ediiii’e, thou^li of a style (the Tudor 
Gothic, not very well carried out) 
which w not suited either to 
the ft^ie or to tin' count ly. It is 
heaiilifully situated ui a large, well- 
wooded park, callei I the *J)omHiii;’ 
the rooms are eapital. The harbour 
is, I should think, uurividled for 
comraeree. Its peeuliar exeellence 
consists in the numberless coves and 
bays, the uniform depth of water, 
w Inch enables the largest inercJiant 
ships to lie alongside the shore, the 
gotidness of tlie anchorage, and the 
absence of all hidden dangers, ex- 
cept one reef, where a light-ship is 
mcK>rcd. The number and move- 
ment of the shipping are wonderful; 
the day befort' we eame in, eleven 
ships, w'ith 700 people on board, 
arrived from Melbourne alone ; and 
the departures are of course propor- 
tionate. "We lauded as stKin os the 
vesst'l eame to an anchor, Iwiit on 
buying wuehes, and taking n walk 
in tlio • Domain,' all but a small part 
of which is oi>eii us a place of public 


recreation. As it was Sunday even- 
ing, too, w^e went to serWee in the 
first church W'e came to, a most 
queer looking building, which we 
were told was the first permanent 
Anglican church erected in the 
southern hemisphere, and wliich wjw 
comically enough, as we w ere told, 
called St. Phillip’s, beenuKo Gover- 
nor Phillip was in oiTicc at the time. 
Wo observed nothing very remark- 
able in our walk, except that there 
were two tame eimis at the gale of 
the ‘ Domain,’ which the s«>l(liers at 
the guard-lioiise were feeding with 
bread, and that all the ])eo])le, espe- 
eially tlie women, whom wc met, 
seenu'd to be very smartly drcssi'd. 
During the night we liad our first 
taste of tlie Sydney rno.^quitoes, 
w'hieh we found to constitute a 
plague to new' comers hardly to be 
described. 

Next morning wo landed again 
aAer breakfast, and went to the 
Botanical Gardens, with which we 
were delighted; they are justly the 
pride of Sydney. Almost ev<‘ry 
country and climate in the world has 
its vegetable representative llu‘rt*. 
There is the oak. the lime, mid tin* 
pine, beside the banana, tlie mango, 
and the bamboo, all tlourisbing in 
nearly equal luxurinnee. I nevi'i* 
regretted so mueh lieforo not being 

a botanist, and I thought how 

would give the best vear of his life 
for an evening’s wafk here. How- 
ever, even an ignoramus like myself 
could admire and enjoy the ])ietiir- 
esquo situation of the gardens, cm 
the shores of one of the lovely inlets 
of the harbour, tlie taste with w liitdi 
tliey are laid out, and the e.\tremo 
beauty and variety, of the plants, 
trees, and flowers. I left — — on 
some benches oloao to the water, 
w'liile 1 started to look for lodgings. 
It would bo endless to recount the 
adventures and disappointments of 
tliat search, which lasted tw o whole 
d^ys ; I visited, I should think, fifty 
houses, including the chief hotels, 
and was reiected everywhere. At 
one place wiicre 1 thought I should 
be suoccssful, the negotiation w as 
peremptorily closed wlien the land- 
lady lieard 1 had children; at 
another^ the laudlordi a cross Utile 
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man, who naked me six guineas a 
\icek for two small rooms and the 
use (along with the other lodgers) 
of a parlour, finaUjr rejmlsed me by 
announcing that his sc^rvants could 
not cook for us, altho\tg1i wo might 
Lave the use of his kitolion to cook 
in for ourselves. At most places, 
however, the answer was j^rompt and 
decisive — ‘ We have no room.* tiU 1 
really begun to tliiiik I should have 
U) beg or borrow a couple of tents, 
Jind get leave to pitch them in the 
‘ Donwui.’ In llie end, however, I 
hired beltiT than I eould )K)ssihly 
have expeeted; for. having gone into 
a shoj) to huy a hat, and mentioning 
by chance my forlorn situation to 
the liatfer, lie said perhajw he eouhl 
manage to accommodate us ; so 1 
took liini at his Avord, and carried 
liiiiioirto get his wife's consent, and 
see the house. To make a long 
story short, we got a good large 
sitting-room ami two bedrooms for 
the comparatively small sum of il. a 
W(‘(‘k. This was on the third day of 
our travels in search of a lodging, 
and during the whole time 1 had 
(hnn* hardly anything but search. 
My belief at the timi* was, that I 
had got ])reciaely the last decent 
lodgings which were to he had in 
t^ydney, and that the next Cfiraers 
must sleep in the streets. As soon 
as we got into them 1 ]>roceeded to 
deliver tin* letters of inlroductioii 1 
was nnned w ilh, and w e soon found 
ourselves embarked in a ‘ v<>rtex of 
dissijiation,’ receiving and returning 
visils, dining out, and dj’iving. I 
w Its mad<% too, an lionorarj' mouiber 
of the Australian Club, a very com- 
fortable and gentlemanlike establish- 
ment, w ith some seventy or eighty 
members. Nothing coidd exceed 
the kindness and cordhdity with 
which wc wrt*o received every- 
w here. 

Our first drive was to the ‘ South 
Hetid,’ Avhere the lighthouse stands, 
nlK)ut nine miles from Sydney, along 
the shore of the harbour. It is a 
lu'autiful drive, on a nretty good 
road, up and down hills, and pft- 
sonting various most lovely views of 
the sea, the shipping, the tovni, and 
the wooded hills skirting the har- 
liour. The rr»ad is lined with the 
grtiunds of villas, which are gene- 
rally ImiJt close to llic water; every 
now* and then you pass through a bit 


of the original forest, wdiioh is as un- 
like as piABsible both to that of New 
Zoolancl and that of Europe. It. has 
neither the den.se foliage, luxuriant 
eroepers. and impenetrable under- 
wood of the former, nor the groon 
glades, alternating with cover, of Uio 
latter. Tlie Australian woods, com- 
posed chiefly of diflerent species of 
the eucalyptus, or gum-tree, are 
sparse, scanty, and altogether desli- 
tute of shrubs luid ]vara8iles. The 
gum-iroe’s leaves are hung ])er[)<'n- 
dicularly, not liorizontally, so ns 
to present the shar]) edgt^ to the 
sun, ami the con.s(M|uenee is, that 
the shadow even of the thickest of 
the trees is hardly perei'olihie. 1'hey 
stand, too, so far apart, tnal it is (visy 
to rid<‘, ami even to drive, amongst 
them in every diroetioii. Another 
peculiarity is, that evtTV summer 
they east their lairk, w hich falls off 
in stri])H, leaving the wood bare ami 
white, till the young bark forms and 
covers it again. 1 understand that 
on the alluvial flats, trees arrive at 
a great size; but they nevcT eoiial 
thnse of New' Zealand or Van Die- 
men’s Land; in<lei‘(l, if the stories I 
have heard, from apparently good 
nutliority, be true, no eoimtry in the 
world can in tliis respi'ct be coin- 
ared to Tasmania. One tri'o wiis 
escribed, in a ])a])er reml In^lbro a 
literary society in Hobart Town, as 
forty-two feet in diameter liiree feet 
from the ground ! and one hundred 
and eighty feet to the loivest bnuieli. 
No wood anywhere, 1 believe, 
ecpials in^AardiiesH some of the Aus- 
tralian timber, especially what is 
called the * iron bark,’ upon which, 
when seasoned, the sljarjiest nx<? 
makes no more impression than on 
marble. Some of it has lately ber-u 
exported to England, w'ith the idea 
that it may be used iu ship-building. 
It is too heavy for the beams, ribs, 
or planks, but it would probal)ly bo 
suitable for keels, the main pi(iC<‘H of 
rudders, &c., where preat strength 
and hardness arc req uircd. The b<*H t 
natii'c wwd used at Sydney is what 
they call ‘ cedar,’ It is very hand- 
some, resembling mahogany. The 
only pine I saw (cxceqit a few Nor- 
folk Island pines) was the * More Um 
Bay,* the wood of which is brittle, 
so that New Zealand timber, being 
(Softer, less liable to shrink, and 
eaaier to w ork tlum the giunsi is in 
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^roiit rcqiK’Ht tlirouphoiit Auatralia. 
1 will JiihL mt'iition hero an cxtnior- 
iliTiaiy iJiHlance of rapid ve^ettition 
wlni*]i e;u)ic under my own kiiow- 
led^rp nhen I w as laat at Wclling- 
ion, in New Zealand. I Raw in the 
f^ardcn of a friend, in who8c liouso 
J waa living;, a Van Diemen’s Land 
j^im-treo, w hich he assured me was 
(‘xaeily six years old, and w'liieh, on 
bein^ menaurod, was found to he 
rather more than sixty feet hi^h. It 
w'os Buflieienlly lar^e in the trunk to 
have made four ]K)8ts in an (»rdinary 
rail-fence, and what made* it more 
n'lnarkahle was, tJ}at tlie w <:M)d via.s 
of a very hard kind. AVe wer(‘ 
much Htruek with the beauty of tlie 
vefjetatiou in the littU' pirtlcns with 
which a lnri;e projiortion of the 
lioiiMcH in Sydniy are funuHlied. 
Anion;; the trei's, the most remark- 
are tin' Norfolk Island pine (in- 
upwards like a su;;ar-loaf, 
w ith w'(»iiderfiil rei^iihiritv of outline, 
and feathered \vithf;m-hke foliai;eto 
the ;j;i'ouiul) niid tin* weeping willow, 
the id(‘a of w hich we are accustomed 
at home to I'onnect evchisivefy with 
the nei;;hbourhood of water, but 
which Jlourislu's nil over the arid, 
rocky, juid sandy hills in and round 
Sydney with a luxurianeeand vij;our 
which 1 never saw' elsewhere. Of 
Uie shrubs. J admired most the 
bananas, |K>m('i;nuiateH, in'aeias, 
vines, and, above all, oh'anders, 
which Were in full flower whenw«‘ 
w'<*re in Sydney, and, with their 
brn;ht ]Muk blossoms, matle the most 
dusty streets look i;ay. 

There are not many pri'tty driies 
about S>dney, the iuu;;hbourhood 
eoiisistim; eluetly of low, saudy, bar- 
j*en hills, which require a threat deal 
of care and cultivation to make them 
]woduetive. Vor miles alon;; the 
western and southorii roads you see 
nothini; but paddocks, feiu'ca in and 
laiil out in li>rci;;n grasses for the 
use of the atot'k sent down to the 
Sydney markets. Hut except mar- 
ket Ljardoiis, for which the sandy 
soil seems not ill adapt eil when' 
water is to be had, there is no culti- 
vation near Sydney. 

It was rather lucky that then' was 
not much to tempt us to drive into 
the count ly, for we found the hire of 
the haekuey ei>aehos (cabs they call 
tliem) ruinously exm'iisive. The 
lirst day wt were to ciineat Govem- 


nient House, I sent iny ser\'ant to 
eidl one otf the stand, and when he 
brought it he told rao the man asked 
15 a‘. for taking us there (not back), a 
distance of about a quarter of a mile. 
On my informing him 1 should not 
pay BO much, he very' coolly th’oie 
away, leaving lus, at the Iasi moment, 
to walk. The fact is, these cabineu 
dislike having anything to do with 
gentlemen and ladies; they prefer 
iliggors, wlio will give one of them a 
6/. noU' and tell him to drhe till it 
is worked (>ut. 

T think the thing Hint struck me 
most on going into society wastin' 
depri'eiuting. eom]>lainmg tone in 
which jieople m general talked of 
the cohiny. Every oiu' seemed 
h>nging to Jea\e it ; and nu)st ()f 
Ihost' whom I met exiu'cted t<^ do 
HO, afb r ft longer or Miorter onleal 
of mone\ -making martyrd«»m. This 
lone iin]>res-^ed nu' jnirlienhirly ly 
its I'ontrMsl with that which pro ails 
in New Zealand, where >ou nu'ct 
with eompnrativelv few' peoph’who 
don’t stand un tor their adopted 
country, and look forward eheer- 
fully to living and dying tluTc. N«> 
doubt the diseontentod spirit which 
is HO ajiparent among the Anstralian 
gentry is in a great measure attri- 
biitahle to the effei't of the gold- 
diggings, w liieli have grievously in- 
terfered. if not with their ]»e(uniary' 
interests, yet with their comforts, 
luxuries, and still more with their 
importance and relative position. It 
is diflieult, by ([noting statistical 
figures, to coincy an idea of the ex- 
tent and eonseiiuenees of the social 
revolution w liieli this woiulerful dis- 
covery has brought about. It is 
not merely, or chiefly, tlial wages 
h.ave risen fixmi seventy-five to one 
hundred per cent.; but that, in fact, 
speaking generally, tiie masters and 
servants have ehanged places; tlie 
former are dcpondt'ut on the latter, 
must humour them, hear with them, 
get them to do as much as th^' will, 
and be thankful aa for a tavoiir. 
Tlie lal louring classes have become, 
too, not oidy independent, but 
thoivughly restless. Few servants 
will stay in one plmv more than 
a mouth or two, not, j^rhaps, 
because they are di.‘«salistied, or 
heeauso they expect a bettor, hut 
for Ihi* sake of a change. Tlit'y 
know* they can got another place 
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dirccUy. No one thinks now of 
asking; or ffiving a vha meter. Vou 
are only ioo glad to got a ‘ di«- 
irt^sed needlewoman/ or an * Irish 
orphan/ or even an ‘old lag* from 
Tasmania. Soeicty, bo far as it is 
euimooted with entertaiameuis, is, 
in coiiBequcnee of all this, comnara- 
tivoly sneaking, at on end in Sydney. 
People nave not Bcrvanls to enter- 
tain witli. I w*u* surprised to see 
so few smart equipage's in Sydney, 
luniiig heard a good deal of the 
wealth and habits of disjdtiy of the 
l)eople. Hut 1 was told the reason 
of ihirt wit<<, that j^o\i can get no one 
to drive j^our eumage, or, if you do, 
th(‘ ehanees are ho is sueh n man 
as you would not like to trust your 
hoi-ses or your neek to. The rate 
of wages for the upper elass of ser- 
vafds did not se(‘in to me so ex- 
orbitantly high iw I ex]ieeted. A 
s(Tvant of mine got a plaee as in-door 
servant, at 45/. a year; and 1 think 
no «»ne gives more tiuui 50/. A good 
cook, it 8uehw<*reto be had, eould 
get very high w ap's: a bad one gets 
(k)/. a year. AVomen flcrvnnta ore 
hinul generally by the week. An 
ignorant Irish girl, who waited in our 
lodging, got lt).v. n-week and her 
wiishing, and grumbled ntit, though 
slie had only C/. n-year, slie admitted, 
in Dublin. The labourers on the 
streets got 7s. a-day, Shepherds 
gimerally from 35/. to 4/)/. a-year, 
though 1 know partieuJor instanees 
w here they liave gone for less. Me- 
ehanies are very dilfieult f/> get. I 
found it almost impossible to find a 
carpenter to fit up our cabins iu the 
sliip we were going Jiome in; one 
man ])ut up a eou})ie of siielves for 
me, v»*ry badly (a job which a good 
carpenter would have done iu two 
hours), and charged me for his time 
and nails 15.w Tlic next day ho 
(*ould not. or would not. come at all. 
The eflects of the want of labour 
arc visible everywhere. Not with- 
standing the immense demand for 
house-room, and the eonso-^iuent 
iiigh rate of house-rent, there is 
hardly any building going on at <iVd- 
ney or in the neiglib(nirhood. The 
chief exceptions to this are the banks, 
whieh, regardless of expense, arc 
building magnificent houses and of- 
fiecs for their business of the stone 
of the country. Sydney is built 
on a quarry of excelleut stone ; and 


the predominance of tliat material 
in the houses strikes a stranger very 
much, esnecially one who eoines, as 
w‘© did. from a ('ountry where no- 
thing but W'ood is UBoa. The only 
chance jx^oplo have of getting a sta- 
tionary servant or hihourer is, by 
meeting with one of steady habits, 
^\\o has tried the diggings. Many 
such, having gratified tbeir euri- 
osity or love Tor speculation, and 
met with ill-luck, return to their 
old eallings, and slick to them. 
A'^arioiis attempts have been made 
to meet the demand for labour, both 
by promoting Eurojieiui immigra- 
tion, and by iinpiirting Clunese and 
half-ciuileslrfun India; tlu'se last are 
airectoHly called ‘Eurasians’ (tjuad 
Kurone Asians) in Australia. iVr- 
haps l>etw'(*eu four and five thousand 
of these foreigners have been inlro- 
dueed into N(wv South Wales. It 
is rather dillieult to Bay liow fur the 
result may he eonsidori'il lavourahle, 
you hoar so many eontlicting ae- 
eountB, ai’cording to the (»\perience 
of each indi\ iduiu. Hut on tlie whole, 
1 am inclined to think they do well 
up the country as shejdierds, but 
not W'ell in orm^artln* towns, where 
they meet with many of their coun- 
trymen, who make' them discon- 
tented, ana entice them to break 
their indentures. Thi' plan mlopted 
in imjx>rling them, I wa.s informed, 
is tins — the master of the ship makes 
them sign, in China or Jiidia, an in- 
denture, binding them to work at 
specified wages, generally 10 .t. a 
month and their food, for any em- 
ployer w hom ho may imieure ; t lnj 
tenn of si'nicc is gi'iierally five 
yearn. When ho arrives at Hyilncy 
or Moretoii Hay, lie sells i he services 
of these labourers, eillicr to (boso 
who liave bespoken thmii at a fixed 
price, which is the usual way, or to 
any one who will take tliem, and at 
the liest prif'C he can get . It is ge- 
nerally 14/., Ilx*lieve. Tlioughthis 
modified slave-trade is economically 
advantageouiB, no doubt, and (ujm- 
stitutes a valuable clurck on (be 
wliiU* laliourcrs, it involvi's uncpies- 
tionnble evils iu a social and moral 
point of view, which, if tiio system 
should rcfiuire any gr<*at exhmsioii, 
would more limn counterbalance its 
advantages. Tlie inlrodudion a 
large pomilation, exclusively umi<s 
alien in blood, religion, and mguoge, 
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and incapable of amalgamating with 
the English, would sow the seeds of 
all manner of troubles in the future. 
In California, which is only tliree 
weeks’ sail from China, ana where 
or 4(),(K)0 Chinese are already 
established, the Americans arc get- 
ting very naturally a good deal 
alarmed about tho matter. Tlie 
liCgislative Council of Now' South 
Wales, who are all ‘ masters,’ have 
pjiHsed a very stringent ‘ Mnsters 
and Sen'ant.s Act some of its pro- 
visions (piite recall the old laws of 
the time of Henry VIJL and Eliza- 
beth, wliieli attempted, by regulat- 
ing wages, by punishing vagraiiev, 
and by other similar means, to 
keep down tho rising indonend- 
eiiee of the labourer. One elaiise, 
for example (I wius told, but 
J dill not see the act), forbids iindiT 
penalties hiring a si'rvant without 
Jiis producing his discharge from his 
last place. J n the late act regiUating 
tho diggings and tho miners, an 
analogous provision emi)owi*ra the 
Com miss ioi UTS to refuse a licence to 
any man whom they suspect to bo n 
runaway servant until he prove the 
coutrai 7 . These provisions are of 
course practically evaded, so as to 
be n dead letter. Again, in an act 
which has just been juussed with tho 
view' of facilitating the recover}’ of 
passage-money acbanced to iiiiini- 
granls by the Emigration Commis- 
sioners out of the publu- funds, there 
is a provision for getting the passage- 
money paid by cmj)loyers, to whom 
tho immigrants are, under certain 
eireutnstaiices.lo be hired out against 
their will. The whole tcndeiiey of 
the Councirs logdiilatioii, in short, 
sll(n^8 tho romarkublo extent to 
w liich the aristocratic or emuloy'crs’ 
interest predominates in that as- 
semblv. Female servants arc more 
dillieidt to bo procured than male, 
they get married so (piiekly. Many 
stories are told of gu*ls standing at 
their masters’ doors heing accosted 
by strange men, w lio have told them 
they w ere diggers come down to look 
for w ives, and requested these young 
ladies to necommodate them. I hap- 
])ened to liear of one such ease par- 
tioidarly, w hich I knew to be authen- 
tic, where the offer w’as made and 
aeeepted preeisely in that way, and 
the wedding celebrated with the 
splendour usual ou suclx occasions. 


ten days afterwards. The girl was 
an ‘ Lisli oq)han,’ and her lover 
could not find drc*sses ex}x*nsive 
cnougli for her in Bathurst, wdiero 
the match W'os made. Tlic shopman 
had (literally) to pul on some twcjity 
per cent, to tJie price before he would 
take the articles. However, Sydney 
is considered well off as regarcLs 
labour when compared with Mel- 
hounie. Anecdotes without end are 
current about the anomalous state 
of things there. A friend of ours, 
w’Jio had just retiu*ru*d from Mel- 
bourne, told us that wbeii iu* was 
leaving the hotel, he asked a Mel- 
bourne geiitleman wliat be (Uiglit to 
give the servants. ‘ AVliy, I lianlly 
know,’ was the reply; *J sliould 
think their notions wen' rather 
grand, for I know' tlie boots esli- 
mates liis income at a year.’ 

Another gentlemau, wlio Jiad been 
in the colony before, returned from 
England lately. At the hotel he 
asked in the middle of the day to 
liavi' his boots eleiuied. The man 
stoi’cd. ‘ AVhy, you’ve liad ’em 
clentu'd om'i* to-day alrt'ady, and w e 
think here that’s enough, llow eve'r, 
you was a good sort of a einnn when 
you was here before, so I’ll givi* 
them a dusting over for you this 
tune.’ With all this indepi'iulenei' 
aud seareeiit'ss of luamial lahourers, 
there is, botli at Sydney and Mel- 
bourne, a large ehiLSS so redundant 
as to be netually distressed. 1 mean 
the class of iininigraiiLs who. with 
the edueatiou and habits, either of 
gentlemen or of middle society, such 
as clerks aud tradesmen, have no 
capital. TJiey eaimot dig, aud they 
are ashamed to hire themselves as 
she])lierds, waiters, &e., until in a 
slate of positive destitution. One 
of the banks having advertised the 
other day for a clerk, is said to have 
received nhut^ applications the next 
day. The same friend wJiom I 
quoted before told me he saw' at 
^lelbourne three young gentlemen, 
all of them (I think) barristers and 
graduates of Oxford or Cambridge, 
who were earning their bread by 
getting water up from the Yarra in 
a hand-ear t, ana retailing it among 
the huts and tents which have 
sprung up in the suburbs. Many 
barristers, pbysieiajis. and educated 
men of vanous callings arc working 
on the roads of Victoria, w here they 
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10#. a day. Otliors liavo been vorumcut wns in a shop looking for 

fomied into a soloct police corns, a dress. Ono was show^u to her, 

called the ‘ gontUnnoii cadets,* wlio but on being told tlio price, she said 

arc said to cost the Government in it was too dcMir. A common labourer 

pay, equipmenla. horses, &c.. 6(X)/. who was standing by told the shon* 

a year each. The Mell>ourm' Go- man to Met her have it; he would 


verniucnt, how ever, can w'oll aiford 
even such extravagant salaries ns 
Ibis; it hardly knows w’hat to do 
with its revenue. It has voted 
I117.(XK)/. for the jxdice; 29,0tX)/. 
towards the coininc'ncement of a 
university; SO.tKKV. for schools; 

iV»r payment of clergy, and 
inniKMise salaries to all its ollieers. 
Still it has a huge balance at the 
bank. The iVNeinie for the hist 
(lunrler of 1S52 was f»00.00()/., and 
tliat of tlie lirst quarter of the eiir- 
reiit yi'ar u])w ards of H()0,0tK)/. ; and 
this witli a ])opulatu>n still under 
2(>0.(MM), and a taxation .so liglil as 
to be abnusi nominal. Their pro- 
(luelioM of gold and wool only, that 
is, of exjiortalde commodities, was 
estiinaleil, last year, at 
or at the rate of more than KX)/. a 
y«'ar for every man, woman, and 
elnld then in tiic colony. 

1 find I linve wandered a good way 
from my subject, wliicJi w as the in- 
convenienee felt by the mqicr classes 
at Sydney from the seareity of labour. 
Another thing which annoys tlieni 
is the uhundaiiee of money. This 
n’ljiiires explanation. Most of the 
* ii])pc r classes’ have had a large 
sliare in tlie general jirosiierity. 
l’h(‘ bank.s have realized untold pro- 
fits. All the nierclumts liave uoiio 
well ; some have rnado large for- 
tune.s in tlie last two }ears. Even 
the sbu'kowncTs, lliuugh of courso 
they have liad the hardest batth* to 
light, are probably better off than 
e\er. tin? increase in the price of 
w oul and of meat having more than 
comp(‘nsatcc]«for the increased cost 
of prwluetion. Tlie only peojile w'ho 
liave Huflered are those w ho live on 
fixofl incomes, and perJia])H some 
professional iieople, especially elcr- 
g}'men. Still, notwitlistanding all 
fliis, tlie present effect of the abun- 
dance of money on those who n ere 
w^ell off before is not pleasant. Tliey 
arc no longer the rich par cjrrclUmcc ; 
they are jostled at every turn, often 
outliid and outshone by those who 
had been their inferiors, perhaps 
tlieir servants. The w ife of one of 
the highest functiouaries of the Go- 


pay for it.’ A captain of a vessel 
looking among the sailors’ haunts for 
men. addressed ono, evidently a com- 
mon seaman, and asked him if lie 
w ould ship. * AVhat is tlie size of 
your vessel F' said the man, con- 
sideringly. ‘ There she lies,* said 
the captain ; ‘ slie’s a biir(|ue of KK) 
tons.’ *Jufl( the vessel I want,* 
said the other, ]mUing out au im- 
meiiHe roll of notes. ‘ if yon’ll sell 
lier, I’ll buy her, and ship ywM.’ 
Now', all this sort of tiling is V(‘ry 
galling to om^’s ari.stoenitieal ])ride, 
(luite independently of the positive 
aiseoiufort. Tlu* gentleman, though 
he may be positively rielier. is rt*la- 
tively jK^orer. lie can afford per- 
linps to pay fifty per cent, for what 
he buys, and does not mind it ; but 
he finds it very diflieult to eonsoh? 
liimself for being tlirowm info the 
shade as regards outlay and diHt)iay 
by men wliom lie would not in old 
times liave allow ed to w aitatliislable. 

In many ways the increased abim- 
dance of inoney interferes w ith the 
existing arrangements of society, 
wJiieli nave not yet hceorm* adayiteil 
to it. Fur instaijee, the whole scab? 
of fines or peeuniary penalties im- 
posed by law' ought to oe alter«‘d — 
I. c., raised. Men earc notliing now 
for paying what was a serioms sum 
formerly. The judges coinnlain 
that there is a miserable atteiuiaiiee 
of jurors. It is far elieaiicT for a 
man of biisinoHS to pay tin? fine than 
to lo8i‘ bis time ; and mo with every- 
thing else of this kind. The clergy, 
again, fM^mj^lain very much, and 
justly, of the effect upon th^*ir posi- 
tion, To Homo extent their emolu- 
ments arc derived from the Stab,*, 
w.'hich devotes a certain sum to 
church pui^Kises, divided, according 
to popuJatiou, among four denomi- 
nations — the Anglicans, Koman- 
catholics, Presbyb^rians, and Wes- 
leyaus. Of tlie whole sum, th«j 
church of England gets about half, 
and this is appropriated to the pay- 
ment of hokters of certain cures, on 
the certificate of the bishop. It has 
not been increased, as tlie corri?- 
spondiug fund at Victoria has, in 
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i)ro]K)rtion lo the incrcaflc of popii- 
mtion, ho llmt it is now very inade- 
qutttiJ lo the wants of the colony, 
and rotpiires to be * supplemented* 
by voluntary subsmptionB. Be- 
sides, as I have said, the same money 
now jfoes much less far than it used 
io do ; whih?, on the other hand, I 
atn U>ld, as a general nilo, the vast 
increase of the general wealth has 
not produc<*d any increase worth 
talking of in subseriptions to n‘li- 
giouM punioses ; so that, on the 
vvlioI<», w'itli very much more to do, 
the clergy, speaking generally, have 
really a wnaller ineomt' — that is. an 
niconu’ giving tlu*m less command 
ov(‘r money’s worth, than before. 
OHieial salaries, again, have not been 
y(‘t, cxe<‘pt in a few’ instances, raised 
so as to jiKH't the increased ex])en- 
si\(‘nesH of living. On the whole, 
therefore, from one or all of the 
foregoing cjius(*h, * gocul society* in 
New South Wales i.s decidedly dis- 
contented with its position, and is 
sc'riously thinking, (or, at- any rate, 
loudly talking) of abandoning it, and 
going away. If things continue long 
as they now' are, I must say T shaU 
not be at oil surprised at the best 
pt'ople going. 1 can eoneeivo no 
social state' more disagtveable to live 
ill than a eonimiuiity in which the 
labouring class is eom[H>Bed of gam- 
blers (all gi'hl diggers la'coiin* 
gamblersinhabit.s and (*haraeter),aiid 
the aristoi raey, tliat is, tlu' richest 
and most pow’t*rful peo})le, are the 
,sni*c<'sitfal gamblers. At the same 
time, though the emigration of tlie 
more eduealed and civilized pt'ople 
from New South Wales would In* a 
natural eonsequenee of the existing 
slate of things, it is not the less a 
lery deplonmle eonsequenee, and 
must aggravate all the evils of that 
stall' of things immensely. P('rlia])8 
this j>rospeet of a perpetual straining 
off of the best portion of society is 
the worst element in the probable 
future of Australia. 

Polities in New* South Wales are 
in ratlior a eurioua and anomalous 
state. With many libend profes- 
sions, and a very real w ish to niter 
ludieally in many ivspeets the pre- 
sent regimen, the Lt'gislativc Council 
are evidently to a great extent also 
under a distinct and partly incon- 
sistent inllttenee, which prevouU 
them from venturing to press their 


principles to legitimate conclusions. 
For exiimph*, in the Constitutional 
Bill which was prepared last year 
by their oommittoe, and whh li has 
probably passed, with more or less 
modification, during the current 
session, there is, on the one hand, a 
distinct assertion of the principle of 
local self-govcmnienl, in tlic clauses 
which distingiiisli between local and 
inqierinl legislation, and prohibit any 
interfereniio on the part of Bowning- 
street witli the fonner, in that wliieli 
vests lo<*al i>iitronag(‘ exelusiviOy in 
the Governor and E\eeuliv(‘ CV)ini- 
eil, and in that which transfers the 
management of the waste lands lo 
the Colonial JjOgislalure. On the 
otluT hand, in the same bill. 1 find 
a provision for constituting a No- 
inineo Upper Iiouhc, and another 
for granting to tlie Crown m perj»e- 
tuity a civil list wbieb w ill make it, 
to a very serious extent, inihqioiulent 
of the colonists; while no attempt 
is made to fetter the governor — 
y. e., the rc'spoiisible servant of the 
Colonial MinLstei' — in his pow ers of 
ludiiuited control over the legisla- 
tion and gov(‘mment of the colony. 
In the poUiieal soi'iety of Sydnev the 
same eontrailietor\ tendeneii‘S are 
still more a])parent — that is. a strong 
jealousy of British iuti‘rfert‘iiee, 
cheeked by n fear of wlial ma} pos- 
sibly happen if it be withdraw ji, and 
a wish to guard against democratic 
excesses, even at theevpen.se of some 
porti«m of the desired local iinh'- 
l»endeneo. It a]>pears to me that 
the chief cause of this is to be found 
in till* peenliar position of the pre- 
sent goveniing, or rather legislat uig, 
class. These are, to a preponderat- 
ing extent, men of txmsideralde for- 
tunes, derived from stock -feeding. 
The preponderaneo of the * stjuat- 
ting’ interest (which • eorresixnids 
w ith what is called the * landed in- 
terest’ at home, in opposition to the 
('ommereial and labouring interests) 
is not accidental ; it de[)ends eliiofly 
on two tilings ; first, the arningcmonfc 
of the electoral districts, by which 
the \4qnatting districts have a great 
deal more than what would be their 
projxirtionale shareof therepresenta- 
tion, if the proin)rtion w on' eal(*uhited 
according to wealth or |x)pulation ; 
and, secondly , the non-payment of the 
members of the Legislative Coimeil, 
which of course renders it impossibio 
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Tor nny man sit in it who luis not 
ail iiKiepi'mlent iiu-oiuo, aiul loigiin* ; 
80 that llic ropresoiitatioii is timivvn 
vory imu*h into the hands of the 
«to4*lc -owners, who art* ahnost thi* 
only ]U‘ople ])0Kse8sintr Ihese tjiialifi- 
eation?. lJut tlie 8»|uatter's po**iti4ni, 
though temjiorarily powerful, is felt 
to be piv-eniinenilv inseeure. Al- 
thoutih the o<*eupiers of vast trnets 
of hiinh wliieli they k»‘ep out of the 
market by their privilei^es, they 
have no leases, onl^j the ]>roinises of 
leases; ami these promises, I am 
iohl. nn* so \a‘^iiely wonled, that a 
(hnt'niment aii\ious to evade or 
nooke them, uould liml no ^vat 
ilitlieiilly in doim; so. Attain, their 
politieal pnsili«*ii is inseeure ; the 
L;»'rieral tendene\ e»f ev<‘nis. espe- 
iMally siiu’e the tlise<)\ ery of I'ohl, 
has been toehonte llie eominereial, 
mimni;. ami filler hdamnm; ela,ss<*fi 
far im>r<' than tlie sipuitters. The 
hitler are assuming!; terminally the 
iitnimlc of an nniiopnlar ansloeraey 
maintaimiite a jiresenptne and h‘,ieal 
aseemlane> ateainst a vigorous and 
progressive (Iemo<Ta<*y. The eonse- 
ijiieiiee is, tliul thouj^h they uish to 
traii^ler pouer from llounin^-street 
to their ])resent depositaries of local 
anlliority ami inthieiiee, tliey do not 
< lioose tint, (lie tninsfer shall be so 
eom]»lete as to throw them alto- 
gether into the jK)wer of those elasses 
of their nmntrymen whom they 
dread more than Downinje-street, 
shniild tli(* latter become ])redomi- 
miut in the <'olony. In fluch a ease 
(the ‘ anstoermy' think) a nominee 
iliamber ami n ihern at < trial veto 

’iiijelif be vei’;v' useful bulw^arlcs 
aiTfUnst revolutionary legislation, 
d'he^ are also naturally desirous to 
}::el tin- eoutrol over tlie waste landa 
into eohaiial Jiunds ^ion% while fficy 
are su]»rcm^ in the legislature; in 
the liojK* that if they can estahliah a 
statufi, such as would bo satisluetory 
to themselves, that Aia(n,s may, with 
4'ompanitivo facility, be preserved 
llk'oin disturbance by the conserva- 
tive ftirces of the const ituti<in. The 
first Ihintj that will bo d<»ne tiben 
the lands are handed ov(T to the 
colonists, is to low er the i>r*>e, pro- 
bably to 5^. an acre, for all land not 
ex(H‘ptionalJy situab'd. I believe 
there is also a plan for allowing 
the price to bo paid by instalin^ts ; 
at any rate, in the caec of existing 


leasehold(‘rs washing to pnrehaso 
tlu*ir holdings. 8ui*h a mensuro 
would probably be acceptable to all 
jMirties; the popular party wish to 
make land ae(*^*8sible on easy lerms 
to the liihourers, while the sipmtb^rs 
hope tliiit, if the proposed ehaugebe 
earried into clltrt w hile parties stand 
in their present relation to ench 
other, if may be lVanu*tl so as to 
seeurt* for themselves whalcvor land 
they want, and ])raeiinilly to (uni 
their prec-iirious tenurt's into free- 
holds. 

A remarkflhle proof of the inlhi- 
cnec which prevails in the eonmdl, 
is to be fiuiml in the new * gold re- 
gulations/ I'her since the disetivery 
of the gohl miiK'S, the ‘ CVown,’ that 
is, the K\(‘cutive (b)veri»nii*nt, has 
levie<l a (av of Illb. a month upon 
iliggers. The e«jiiiv alout for this 
was fvrhiftin right \o ilig in a piece 
of ground so many (I Ihink eight) 
feet S4piare, so that it jiraelieiill vcame 
almost to the sann' thing as a rent of 
that nmoiinl. 'J'liis fee vias <*aleu- 
latcd to be. ami 1 believe really 
was. sornewbere about, one-tenth of 
the average earnings of tlie (bgm*rs. 
When tin* Crown surrendered to 
tin* Colonists the eontnd over the 
gold revwmc, it devailved upon these 
latter to re-consider the Ku]y(‘ct of 
the regulations, which were admit- 
tedly rlefci'tivc as regards miiehiiiciy 
for enforcing payment, and the au- 
thority of the commiHsioners gene- 
rally. A eoinmilteo of the eoum’il 
sat and heard a gr(*at mass of evi- 
dence. • ]ly them, or ratlier by the 
couiied acting on tlu‘ir n'eommenihi- 
tionH,two alterations of great iniport- 
am*f‘ were nuulc in the existing Jaw^; 
c»nc, that the fee of JlOv. a month 
should be levied m»t only on 
diggers, but on ever)^ individual re- 
sident at the diggings, and prac- 
tising any trade or calling; the 
other, that aliens sliould pay a doiibJo 
fee. A bill embodying tliose altera- 
tions w^as prepared, and passed 
through tlie council without any op- 
|K>mtion worth speaking of. The 
first of these provisions alx>vc-racn- 
lioned, by iTnjK>sing a poll-tax of IS/, 
a-ycar on those who minister to the 
waniji of the miners, in fart ronsti- 
tiiles an additional tax on tbo latter, 
who hare to pay for the serviecs and 
commoditicB of those people a price 
sufficient to compenBatc for the sum 
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in wliifli they arc muleted. The 
result w os, of eourfle, a proportionate 
diHeoiira^^oment to the pursuit of 
minings and few, 1 think, can doubt 
that Hucli was the intention of the 
legislature. Certainly the miners 
liavc no doubt on the subject, and 
look upon the clause simply as a 
(liflerential duty on one kintf of in- 
dustry, imposed for the piu^)ose of 
]»rot('etinf; another. This impres- 
sion is eonfimicd by the view gene- 
rally taken of the double tax on 
aliens. All the diggers believe that 
one primary objcjct, at least, of tliis 
clause was l,o ])revent th(‘ Chinese 
from leaving their ein plovers in 
onler to dig for gold, llesrdes the 
other obvious objeelions to the 
double tax on foreigners, there is this 
decisive one, that it cannot be en- 
ft)reed. It is true that the law gives 
to the eommi.ssion(Ts a discretionary 
power Mliieh might be converted 
into a monstrous engine of opprt'S- 
siou, actually directing that the 
burthen of jiroof slioidd lie upon the 
aiiplieant, and that he shall not bo 
entitled to his licence imless he can 
show to the satisfaction of the com- 
missioner that lie is a British siib- 
ji'ct. But as hardly anyone could 
do thi.s, the ])ractieal result is, that 
no one is asked to do it, and as the 
coiniiiissituiers are, of course, eipially 
umihle to ])rove the contrary, they 
content themselves uith simply n.Mk- 
ing the (pieslion — * Are you a Initish 
subji^ct y anti an}' foreigner choosing 
to tell a lie gi'ts his liceiiee. Pro- 
hably this lau willluoe been altered 
ill tfie present ses.^^ion of Couueil. 
In the meantime it has had a very 
iniurions eth'et on the <\sliniatioii in 
uliieh the Council i.s held among 
the labouring class, and lias produeed 
a strong fceluig against the stpmttmg 
interests especially, to whoso influ- 
ence it is attributed. 

Ill Victoria, I luiderstand that a 
similar antagonism has developed 
itself Ind ween the great stock owners 
and tlie otlior closes of fiociety\ 
There also the former, all -power- 
fid of late years in their iimuenco 
under the regimen of the Colonial 
ollice, secured for themselves most 
advaiit4igoous pastoral regulations, 
and in virtue of these regulations 
have locked up vast districts of land 
in the most am antageous situations, 
and well fitted for agricultural pur- 


poses, and kept them as she^ runs, 
under promises of leases. But the 
stock owners have not in Victoria, 
as in New South Wales, suct'eeded 
in keeping, under the present semi- 
reprcsijntative constitution, the 

J lower which they had under the 
brmor one. From w'hat I have 
lieard, I should imagine that their 
class consisted more largely of men 
w'ho came out only to make a for- 
tune, and w ho did not think it w orih 
while to lake the trouble of entering 
upon a colonial ])olitical career. 
Besides, late events have had a far 
more revolutionarj^ ellect on socic'ty 
in the younger tiian in the older 
colony, for obvious reiusoiis. 'Wliat- 
ever the cause may be, it is certain 
that the Legislative C’ouncil of Vic- 
toria is decidedly ‘ uiiti-sipialtiTiHli’ 
in its Icndencies. and not only so, 
but generally more democratic and 
Yankeefied than that of New' South 
Wales. Last year they ])roseuted a 
memorial, or passed resolutions, to 
the eflect that the sipialters hud 
made too good a bargain, and that 
their runs ought no longer to be 
ke])t out of the market. Mr.Latrobe, 
the Lieut. -Governor, is understood 
to be favourable to th(‘ jiopular side 
of this (juestiou, and lias backed the 
C’ouiieil 8 reijuest, in forwarding it 
to the Colonial Minister. It is to 
be observed, however, that the pri- 
vileges of the stock owners in Vi(‘- 
toria are far more injurious practi- 
cally tJiari ill N(*w South Wales, 
because tlu‘ir runs come nearer to 
the capital, and include much more 
valuable land, ns well ns beiuiuse, 
from the greater influx of population, 
and the more rajiid making of Ibr- 
times, there is a greater want of new 
land for agricultural and other pur- 
poses ; a greater desire, in short, of 
the power to purchase freeholds. 

TIio result, of course, of the enor- 
mous wealth which has been ox- 
tractod from the Australian mines 
within BO short a time, and by so 
small a community, has been t^ 
create a complete glut of cajiital. 
Eve^’ field of mvestment is choked. 
Millions of money are lying idle in 
the banks (for example, the branches 
of the Union Bank alone at Mel- 
lioiime and Geelong had upw ards of 
2,(,X)0.0tK)/. of dejiosits last Febru- 
ary), and the ordmar}* rate of inter- 
est has fallen to a point unprece- 
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dontodly low, considering the com- 
pomtive precariousness of colonial 
Ri'curitios. All house properly, 
bank shares, in short everything 
that will yield an aiuiual income, 
lias nin up to an enormous price. 
Tlie same is the case with all hmd 
in or close to large towns, especially 
Melbourne. Mr. liUtrobe has, I 
am told, made a large fortune bjr an 
involuntary land 8]>e<*ulatiou. 'W hen 
li(‘ rii*sL went to Port Pliillip as 
Jji«*ntenant-Oovenior, tliere was no 
olGcial residence for him. He was 
eoinpelled, therefore, against his will, 
to buy a few acres of wiiste land, on 
\Yhich to make a house and garden. 
He did so in a convenient situation, 
hut wliere land was then of no value. 
For this little place it is said that 
he eould now get 7<),0t)0/., and I eau 
well believe it, for a gentleman 
wliom I know told me ho lind actu- 
ally sold for 3o,(H)(l/. half of a pro- 
])(‘rty in Melhounie, the whole of 
w hieh cost him 35<X)/. n few years 
ago. To give an idea of the value 
of 1 louses, either in Sydney or M(‘l- 
hournc, is dillieult. for it increases 
ev(*ry day as miinigrant.s ]M>ur in, 
the exorbitant price of labour pre- 
venting ]K*oj)le from building. I 
w as told, on good authority, of ono 
gentleman w ho came out from Erig- 
Lind as ngeiU of a mining eomjiany, 
witli a saJary of 5<X)/. a year and 
ItHV. a pcat\ as lo(If/in(/-mofw^, in 
rausidvratijii of thr circumslanrcs 
of the times. Aft(*r immense difli- 
eulty, he thoiiglit himself lucky to 
get a house (uiifurnislied of course), 
with four very small rooms, a kit- 
chen, and a garret, wliieli, as he had 
a family, was the very least ho could 
gel on w ith. For tins he had to pay 
(KK)/. a year. 1 need not add tliat 
lu' )iad wTitttm home to request either 
that his salon' be doubled, or that 
he be relieved forthwith. 

llurol land has not increased in 
value i»roportionably to other de- 
scriptions of property. For this 
many reasons are assigned; first, 
that there is but little good agricul- 
tural land to be had in New S«uth 
Wales ; this dt-ves not apply so much 
to Port Phillip, though m both colo- 
nics the squattiTS monopolize the 
Wat of the land ; Bcconaly, that it 
has not been the habit of the labour- 
ing class in Australia (at least of 
late, since the upset price has been 


raised) to invest in land; tliirdly, 
(*ind this. I think, is the true rea- 
son), that agricultural land is of no 
use as an mvestiuent to any one 
who looks for an immediate return, 
unless he be a labourer, who intends 
to farm it on his own ac(«o\uit, and 
with his own hands. Now% the 
mass of the labourers who have been 
successful at gold- digging do not 
become, or at least have not yet 
become, farmers. They prefer, gene- 
rally s])eHking, to go on digging for 
gold. So that it does not suit aivy 
class just now to speculate iu rural 
land. 

There was notliing, T think, tliat 
T enjoyed so much at Sydney ns the 
facilities for bathing. It is not con- 
sidered safi' to bathe in the op<'n 
water of the harbour, <>n aeeount of 
tlie numerous sharks by w hieh it is 
infested, but a set of baths lins been 
established in the hull of a ship 
wliieli has been nuMired some twenty 
yards from the rocks, and wlii<*li 
giv('s access to a very good ])iece of 
water for sw imming pur^Kises, railed 
iu at both enrls, and siqqioHod (I 
know not how' truly) to be imu‘c(‘H- 
siblo to sharks. The lioat of the 
weather during almost the w hole of 
our stay jit Sydney was V(Ty o])- 
ressive ; not hotter than that w hich 

Lave felt on particular days in 
otlicr countries — think the lugbest 
was 112 in llio shade at the lighi- 
ho\ise on the South Head (wliicm is 
the coolest place about Sydney) — 
but more continuous. We liiwl not 
one really cool day, though some- 
times after a very oppressive morn- 
ing a south w ind would suddimly 
come on in tlie aflb<*moon, and the 
thermometer would flrop twenty or 
thirty degrees in half an hour, 
which pn^luced from the contrast a 
temporar}^ sensation of fiositivc cold. 
There was no rain cxctJpi now and 
then a short shower, and twice, 1 
think, thunderstorms. The chief 
plagues connected witli the climatf^ 
are the dust and the mosouitoes. 
Wlien the w'ind blows strongly fwm 
the southw'ard, it is w'hat the oydney 
people call a ‘ brickfielder that is, 
It carries with it dense clouds of red 
dust or sand, like brickdust, BWo]d 
from the light soil which adjoins 
the town on that side, and so thick 
that the houses and streets are ac- 
tually hidden ; it is a * darkness that 
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f*fin ho frit.’ Tlio pcoplo, wlion a 
‘ hriclt fielder* comes on, keep in tlieir 
lioiises, nml cart'fiilly close every 
inlet. Nobody faci's the wind that 
Clin help it. lo a stranger the mos- 
<|iiitoe8 are even worse. The moni- 
ing after our nmval in the cove wo 
look(Hl on eacli other’H faces >^^1 
horror ; it was as if wo had all been 
peized by some violent eruptive 
discviso. And so it continued nith 
hardly any mitigation to the end of 
our stay. Mosi|uito-cuTtains were 
utterly unavailing; from the mo- 
ment th(? Bun set wo were covered 
by these abominable insee.is, and 
our hands, arms, legs, and faces 
were in a perpetual state of acute 
inflamniatiori from tin' son^s which 
the bites occ.-isioiied. In tiie lodg- 
ing houses every known species of 
vermin, from rats to fleas, aliouuded 
besides, so that 1 us(‘d to look with a 
kind of hoiTOVU])Outho lime of going 
to bed. The last thing we did always 
was lo s])end a quarter of an horn* 
in killing all the aiiiinnls vve could 
discover about the beds — a veiy 
useless trouble, 1 believe, for what 
ui* eoidd kill was but a drop in the 
bucket. Jt is vorj' singular tliat 
nfti'v a certain period of resideuec 
ill mosquito Imuuted ^eountries, 
peo[)l(' cease lo suffer niucli iVom 
the bites. TJieyjust feel the first 
prick, but it iieitluT swells nor iii- 
ilnmes, and is lud felt a few mimile.s 
ailer. I cannot uiidcrstiuid tlio 
reason of this, hut (Ik* fact is un- 
douhti'd, AVJicthcr from the change 
of climate or some other cause, we 
uere all ill at Sy»lney, one after the 
other. ]rydi’o]>Jithv eould hardly 
bo ])ractised nt Syaney, for during 
far the greatest part of llie >ear 
there is no such thing asfV;»/(/ water ; 
tliatwhiehwe drew from the pipes 
which supplied ua was always almve 
7i)‘\ It is surprising that they do 
not import ice, as is done now in 
almost all hot eliumtes. I suppose 
tluit hitherto the number of those 
able to aflbrd Buch a luxury has not 
been great enough to provide* an 
‘etfeetuiil dtunnnd,' but tlie late im- 
menst* increase of the general wealth 
must bring this with other luxuries. 

After ne hail become a little 
settled in Sydney I determined to 
go to tlie tliggiuga on the Turon. 
There were two wajia of going. 
Oue w as to buy ox biro a borso aud 


ride, the other to take one of the 
two ‘coaches’ wliich ply daily be- 
tween Sydney and Bathurst. I was 
told that the firpt w ould he far the 
most comfortable, and on every ac- 
count I should liave preferred it, 
but that it would lake up too much 
time. But that objection was fatal, 
80 1 look my place by the Bathurst 
‘mail eoach,* paying 2/. lOcV. for the 
‘ l)ox-seat,’ W'liicli 1 w as es])ecially 
advised to secure. It started fr<nn 
the post-otlice at half-past foiir.e.xi., 
and 1 met it tIuMV at tlie time aj)- 
poiuted. Heeing the front hoot left, 
open to receive tlu‘ mail hags, T stood 
h}'^ the wheel till tliey should la* ])ut 
in, a.-!i there was no place for me to 
put iny feel u|)on while the boot 
waa open. The eoaeliman siuaug 
me stand tliere caUed out. ‘Ain’t 
you going w it h ua i"’ * Y(’s,' said I. 

‘Well, then, f a<lvis(' }ou to get up 
somewliore, for J sliall start the 
inojiKuit tlie bags are iu.’ This a(*n- 
kMice, delivered in a lone am! man- 
ner that seemed to he studiou.sly 
made as insolent aa possible, was my 
lirst specimen of wliat 1 soon ri»un<l 
w'as the ordinary mode of ])roceed- 
ing among tliis class of peo]ile m 
this coimlry. Tbo coach was a very 
good ommhus, willi four cxcellcmt 
borse.s, well a|)pomted too; and 1 
began to think my fnciuLs had mis- 
infonned me wlu'ii tluy warned nn* 
against the mail. A\ e drove to Bara- 
mat t a, lifteeii miles, in two hours. 
The road is Alacaelamiy.ed ami iu 
tolerable order; tlie country very 
ugly and uniuterewStiiig — a small 
proportion of it is still covered with 
forest ; the greater ])art is divided 
into ])uddocks, with jiosL and rail 
fences, with muchly water holes in- 
ters])ersed among them, and now 
looking very yellow’ and uuimnting 
to miui or beast. Thei^ was notliing 
Jiow ever to distinguisli tlie look of 
the road ^’cry markedly from what 
one might see in England, except tlie 
number of sheep, (‘attle, and horses 
wliich one met, driven by wdld-look- 
iiig stockmen in their shirts, white 
OP Wue, witJi broad-brimmed cab- 
bage-trex* liats (a sort of chip), long 
Inxits, aud tremendous stock whijis, 
and the wool drays, two-wheeled 
vt'lmdes, drawn by from four to ten 
horses or bullocks, generally the 
latter, and carrying from one to two 
tons of wool in bdes. The public- 
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houses arc fri^^htfully numorous. yet 
it peeiued to mo as if wo 8toppe<l at 
all of thorn, and whorover we 8topp<Ml 
our driver took a j^lass of grog, and 
then Jiad a few miimtos’ lounge and 
goRsi]), 80 that we liad to go ot a 
good pare when moving in order to 
kecu) our time. 

iWaiimttu is a neat little town, 
at tlu5 lu'iid of tlie navigation 
(»f tlie harbour. It is a kind of 
Ruburb 1o Sydney, many men of 
Inipiness living tliero, going into 
Sydney by the steamer every morn- 
ing, and returning in tJie atlernoon. 
A I l^iramatta I iunnd to my great 
disgust that we were to ‘ eliange 
eoaelu'S,’ as it was (‘ailed, in olhor 
ujuvls to exehange our eoueh for a 
spring-enrt, something like a veiy 
rough Irisli ‘ inside ear,’ with a driv- 
ing vS(‘at tliiit lield two, and a body 
that professed to liold six, bnt wa.s 
rt ally lit only to bold four with 
tolerable eomforl. The new ‘coneh’ 
had a new’ driver, and t found tiuit 
it is not the eustoni for guceeasive 
drivers to be bound by each olher’a 
arrangennnits. so T lost my * box 
seat,’ which Inid been nlreiuly en- 
gaged by a J^iramatla passenger. 
'Die bod) of the ear wtw choked up 
by two large sat^ks of ecUMi, and by 
th‘» luggage of Hix ]X'issengers, so as 
}o leave literally no room at all for 
their twelve legs, which of thom- 
seUes w'ere mon; than sulIHeiit to 
lill it. ]low(‘ver, aa we ha<l to go 
t/itri way and Mere, or stay behind, 
W(*, six of US, ehimbered into the 
Jiorribh' ‘ ingtrument,’ and lay or 
sat or stood iinon each oilier in a 
kind of lieap, wnieh as wo proceeded 
heeame more solid as it shook down, 
till I doubt w bet her a easuai passer- 
by would have di8eeni(‘d that it was 
eoiniKJgedof huin.'ui limbs and bodies. 
At tjji.s point })ogaii the reid sutFer- 
ings of the journey, sulFeriiigs wdiich 
all that I Imd heard but faintly 
enabled me to realize. At Penrith, 
twelve miles further on, I again 
took my place on the ‘ box,* and a 
fresh victim was placed * inside.' 
Tliis was an unwary’ move on my pi^rt ; 
had as w as my i)o.sif iun before, it was 
decidedly matle worse by tlie change. 
The ‘ box’ was a narrow bar of wood, 
without any back or gides, and slop- 
ing steeply backwards. Every jolt 
therefore of coitrso tended to throw 
the wretched sitter violently into tho 


body of tlio car, a tendency which 
lie (*ould only ivsist by convulsively 
clinging to his glipimiT seat with 
the calvoa of hia legs. During m^t 
of tlie time I was sitting on the in- 
sid(' of my legs, the etmtro of gravity 
dewnding considerably Inihind and 
below’ tlie bar bi'fo re mentioned. And 
the jolts— wlmt shall 1 (Uill them P 
They woro'nilher hciuUong ])lungcs 
into an apparently hottomh'ss abyss 
than jolts of the oixlinarv kind. ^ ou 
went down with a ‘ send,' liki^n slii]) 
pitching * l>ows under’ in n Iieod sea, 
and how’ the springs (for tlien^ 
were springs, though tlii'y W(T(> 
nearly blocked up) lioro one. even 
the least, of tluw terrible sliocks, 
is to nu» an inevplieablo marvel. 
The bodily ru tiering, also, was 
greatly aggravated liy the other 
annoy nne(‘s of tho journey. In the 
First place, during tho (‘arly part of 
Uio night it rained ratlier ’ heavily, 
and a drizzling mist eontiiii u‘d 
llirough the whole of it; tlien tin' 
rompanions I was nllUeled with! 1 
don’t reimunber Inivlngoii a journey 
in any other country met. with Iiahi- 
tual and w'anton incivility. Ihit hero 
evi*rybody you came in coutnet wit h, 
drivers, jiassengers, liOHlh3rH, (diam- 
ber-maitiH, seemed io take a sort of 
pride in being rude and insolent, so 
that by degrees 1 became really 
almost afraid to otldress tho Hlightesl 
observation to any one, os it was 
])reUv sure to produce on answ'or 
whicfi tempted one to (luarnd ont- 
riglit. I have hvirned in knocking 
about the w’orld not to bo very 
fi(|uearaiBh or jiarticmlar, but really 
it made my blood run cold to 
hear tho drivers on this mail bJas- 
}»herae at their Iiorges, ea<;h other, 
their pagsengers, (.•voi’yihing oiul 
everybody. I did not think the 
English laiiguago could have Air- 
nished sucli (‘pitin^te and terms; nor 
could anything exceed the barbarity 
with which they treuUul their Iiorses, 
which were afUjr the first stage 
iiTctchod animals, in no sort of con- 
dition, and as WTcUrhecUy cquippocl. 
It was impossible to look without 
shuddering at the state of their 
should(;r8 and withers, which were 
fjenerally little better than one great 
fesU^ring wound, and nothing but 
the most unsparing application (»f 
the whip w’ould have got them into 
motion at alL Tho vchiole was of 
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roTirac a very light one for four 
IiorHcs if tlie roads had been of the 
ordinary kind; as it was, Jiowever, 
tlicre w’OB always as much as they 
could do, and generally rather more. 
Each driver w’orked the mail for 
about ten hours, and then, with 
hardly any rest, drove the return 
mail boc'k again. In returning, I 
sat beside one who, by the time we 
got to Penrith, had driven witlujilt 
intermission for twenty-seven hours. 
When J say ‘ without intermission,' 
T should add that be had sloj)ped 
for periods varjdng from five minutes 
io half an hour at (‘very single public- 
house he ])a8sed in those* twenty- 
seven hours, ?.c. probably about 
forty, the result of winch naturally 
was, that during the latter part of 
his drive ho was more than half 


drunk and fast asleep. On the 
whole, I may say I have seen the 
public carriages of a good many 
countries, some of them not veiy 
far advanced in eivilization ; but 
in discomfort, iiisecurityv impum*- 
tuality, and general barbarism, the 
mail between Bathurst and Sydney 
far surpasses them all. It prof(*ss('d 
in Sydney to arrive at Bathurst at 
six P.M., i.c. twenly-Hvc hours and a 
half from Sydney. But wo * knocked 
u])’ on the roacf ((‘very second <lay, 
at least, they (‘itber ‘ knock up’ or 
‘ break down’) and the ]>nsseng(*rs 
bad to walk four miles to the next 
stage, from wlieiiee vi* sent back 
fresh borsi's to llie mail. TIu* result 
of this, and of some minor accidents, 
wa.s, that wc wen* four lionrs late, 
and did not get to Batliiu’st till ten. 


PEOPERTIIIS AND HIS ENGLISH EDITOll * 


1. PALEY’S reputation as 
a elassieul seholar is so well 
established, that n new work of Ids 
may w ell dispense w ith a review er’s 
voueber. His name on a title-page 
is a siLflieu'ut guarantee that the 
book to w'ldeb it is prefixed will be 
found to be edited wdtli eojiseientious 
care and discriminating judgment; 
otherwise w'e should have felt bound 
to apologize as best we might, for 
not <*arlier noticing a book wbieb w e 
read some monlbs ago with profit 
and pleasure. Our welcome, tliough 
Iat(*, is not the less hearty, and wi 
gladly take the opjiorlunity to say 
a. few words about tlie old author nnd 
*he new' edition. 

And first of tlio old author. Sex- 
tus Aurelius Propertius was born 
about the year 55 n.r., beiim a few' 
years junior to Virgil imd Horace, 
and a few years senior to Ovid. 
His ‘ flomit’" thus falls in the very 
middle of the August.ui period, w hen 
Jjatin poetry reached its acme, such 
as it was, its golden prime. And yet 
there is no one of all the ‘Corpus 
Poetanim’ whose poems are less read. 
In England, whore wo cannot be 
charged wdtli undue neglect of the 
Augustan poets in general, no edition 
of iVopertius has apix'ared for the 
last hundred and fifty years. He is 


seldom, if ever, ‘ set’ in University 
examinations, and we doubt w hether 
he has c‘ver hei*n ([noted in ]>arlia- 
ment by any of those legislatoi*a who 
are constantly expressing in eh'gani 
latinity their uiicompierahle fern* of 
the Danai, and their im[)artial reso- 
lutions w'itli respect to tin* Troj.*ni 
nnd till* Tyrian. Tliis lu'glcet. is, in 
our opinion, not altogether und(‘- 
servod. At all events, the caus(*s of 
it arc obvious on the most cursoTy 
perusal of the poet’s work. JIis 
really great (jualitics are marred h) 
serious defects: defects so great that 
the author, evi‘ii with the aid of tin* 
most neeomjdished editors, eaii never 
become nopular in tlie sense in wliieh 
Virgil, Iloi-aee, and Ovid are popular. 
If lie had ever been popular witli 
our fathers, they w ould liave sliort- 
ened his name too, and called him 
Properee. 

Inrst and foremost among Ihcao 
defects, w e may reckon an artificial 
tx^ue, a W'ant of naturalness, which 
leaves tho reader cold and unimpres- 
sed, even by the strongest and most 
fervid language. ‘ Si vis me . ilore 
d(^k*iulum est priinum ipsi iihi.* Ho 
said the acute critic whoso own 
poems, thougli in a loss degree, fall 
under the same censure. Indeed, 
this some artificial tone, this falsetto, 
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if* llip beaottinj; sin, the eongcnilal 
weakness of all the sweet singers of 
Jh nne. 

C'lreiiinstanees did not pennit a 
spontaneous develo] uncut to .Roman 
poetry. The po{‘trv of the* ]H*ople of 
Latiuui, instead of i^rowinf^ out of 
rutle lays into j^reat ejjios, the de- 
lii^lit oi all classes from prince to 
]K‘asant, nev(*r ou 1 ;:pv\v its early 
rusticity, and sank umler (he eoii- 
temj>t witli which foreii^n culture 
iiisjared the upper classes. The 
muses of (lr(’(‘ce exju'lled the ('a- 
menic <'F Italy from ('rery native 
ip-ovc ; Pan and his s.atyvs drove out 
the faun^* ; ami we hav(‘ much rea.son 
to re^^rct that it was so, for n(‘ithi*r 
muses m*r satyrs e\er felt themstdves 
])( rleelly at liomc. To dn*p meta- 
plmr, (lie iransetmdent e\celh‘nc<‘ of 
(ireek ])oetry in every department 
(■veiled such unfei;^ne<l aclmiration 
aiiion^ tilt' comparatively rude Ita- 
lians, (hat. (Icspairiufjj of rivalry, 
lin y contented llu’iuselvc's w ith imi- 
latnui. Knnius’s boast was that In* 
was a second Homer, and thehi^lmst 
prai.se whieli the admirers ofriaul us 
could lavstow oil him was, tluit In* 
had .successfully cojiital K])ichariTnis. 
JiUeretiiLs, to inculcate the doetriims 
of li^pieurus, adopi.s the form of Kui- 
])(‘docle.s : nay, as if it were a crime 
111 the ('yes oflhauaTi erilies to invent 
anythinL^. Horace takes care to jus- 
tify his s,itir<*s hy the example of 
l\u])ohs, C’ratmus, and Aristojihanes. 
H<*nee the p’eat mass of l^atin jioetry 
(hvs not de.serve the name of poetrv , 
III tin* Jii^rlu’sl sense of the word; it 
is like a eulleetion of seliool-exereises 
dmie hy very hi/; and very clevtT 
hoy 4 , ileservin/; a first-elass mark, 
hut never (pih keniu/; the pulse or 
moisti'iiiu/; the eyo of llie read(*r. 
I'he nu'rits of the Roman poehs 
under Au;j;u.sti«!- are the same in kind 
as those of the French poi'ts under 
the (rrand Alonanjue ; hotli worked 
with coiLsumniatc* skill and grace 
ii])iui fon'ign models. In this general 
roiulemnation, it must he under- 
stood. we do not include the satiric 
and didactic po(*ms ; the forrfler 
lieing, notwithstanding the partial 
diselaimci of Horace, of indisputahle 
Italian hirtli; and the latter almost 
meriting the compliment which Ci- 
c('ro paid to his countrymen in gc- 
nt‘ral, long before they had dc.servcd 
it in any' one particular. *Mcum 
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semper judicium Aiit/ lio says, 
*omuia nostros ant inveiiiflso jK*r si' 
sapientius ijuam fJpjct'os, aut acw'pta 
nh illis feeisso meJiora ipiie (|uidem 
dignti statuiss(*nt, in ipiibus elabo- 
rart'ut.’ Besides, seeing tliat in tlio 
scattered fragments of Greek |K)otry 
whicli lime luw spared we can trace 
so much direct imitation, it oonuot 
be doubted, that if we had the rest 
by us, a coin parison would leave but 
little to he set down to the credit of 
Bonuin invention. 

The passag(‘s in which we lire 
able to mslilnte a eoinparison, tend 
for theiuDSt jijirl to show tiu* inliiiite 
superiority of tin* Grei^ks, and to 
make us deplore the eapriee of fate, 
which lias destroy (*d (iu* originals 
find spanMl tin* eo}>ieH. How po»>r 
is iJu** ‘ Dissolve frigus* of lloraci* as 
a translation of the KtifitiaWt ruv 
\€i^^va of Ale.'cus! and liow mueh 
l>ett(‘r the song of those older poets 
‘wJio did but sing be4’ause lli(*y 
must !' 

Nevertheh'ss, in all tliose whom 
tlie world has agreed to call the 
great Jjatiii poets, there are touches 
of nature, snateh(‘H of native melody, 
wJii(*h may he discerned hy almost 
any (»ye, like grams of gold in (piart/., 
more ]ire(iious than all tiu* nuiSH 
hesi(l(‘s ; and in S(*venil, Virgil, 
Horace, and Ovid especially, the 
formal excelh’nee goes far to eom- 
jieusaie material (h'lieieiiey. To the 
muse of each we may apply that 
beautiful disliidi of the Pseiulo- 
Ti hull us : 

lliaiii, ipiidipiiti agit, (jufspio vcK(igi;i 
luovit, 

C’oiiijjciiit furtim KultHc^piiUiniiio deenr. 
And it was this latter quality wliicli 
insured to these jioeticiil triumvirs 
of Jiome tlieir imiiKMliate and iindis- 

i nited pre-eminence in popularity. 
Ajr (to resume a former comparison) 
the lioman standard of taste, in tin* 
days of Augustus, w’as v(*ry mimli like 
the 'French under Ixmis tjuatoriii* ; 
form, and not matter, was tlie test 
of the poet’s excellence. So far as 
we can make out, the ot)i(*r jK>etH of 
the Augustan age seem to have t)een 
popular exactly in ]>rojK)rliori i*> 
their skill in versilieatiou ; Tihullus 
first, PruiKTtiuH sci'ond, Gallus tliinl. 
At least, such seems to have lx*cn 
the order of proferenoe in (Quinti- 
lian's time ; for after citing Tibiillu.i 
as the best elegiac poet, he adds : 

M U 
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‘ Sunt qni Propertium malint.* 
‘ "riu*re were Borae who liked Tro- 
jMTlius bettor.’ ‘ Durior utrotpio 
(rHllus;* and accordingly the re- 
inainH of ]K)(^r Gallufl have Ixjon left 
to mi ugh' w ith tlio dust of some 
c r( ms-road long ago. Judging from 
the paucity of mamiscrints, and thoBo 
apparently all derived from one, 
IVopi'rtiuM seems to have narrowly 
eneaped a like fate, lie never at- 
tained anything like the |K)pularity of 
liis aforesaid (uuiteinporane.s, owing 
bdiiseoinparatively ruggedHtyle ; and 
lie never will be so great a favourite 
w ith a modern reader, because the 
artitieial, unreal tone w hich we com- 
plain of in tliem is much more ob- 
triiHivi* and idfeimive in him. It 
was his niisforlune to liave chosi‘» 
for Ills model, C^allimaehu.s, hirnself 
the most artificial and pedantic of 
all the Greeks, a poet of the third 
eentviry n.c. — a lime when th(' true 
llelieiui wps well-nigh (bned up. 
No lhat w inh* in IToraee soTnething 
of the passion and teiideniesa of 
Sapplio and Alcicua live still, in 
Propertius we have only the imita- 
ti(»n <)f an imitation, twice reniovt'd 
from nature. He aimed at nothing 
higher than being the disciple of 
Calliinaehvifl and DiiletiW, a poet of 
the same school. 

< ‘iilllinJU’lii inaiu's •'! C’oiflacia Pliiletj*' 

In vcHtnnn ijiuvsnine Hiuitc ireuenum. 
PrinniH rgo iiigrt'Jitir pum do foiito 
s.'icenlos 

lial:i ]n'r (trains orgia foiTo clioros. 

The •purity’ td’ the Mountain’ is 
more than (luimtivmiiblo. If he liad 
selecletl ('‘allinus or T^ rt.TUs for his 
('\(*inj)lar, lua ])oetry as well as 
morality would have been nil the 
better; but unhappily, the Homans 
in Ins day seem for the most part to 
Jiiivo lacked entirely tl(o calm 
critical powTr of Horace, and to 
liave regarded all the Greek jmots 
wdth the same indiscrinunaW re- 
vevetu'e, just as in tlie 14th and 15lh 
emituries the classical p(K'ts were 
w orKhipj)ed together as the almost 
eiiual gods of an unappro,achable 
Olympus. 

Tlu> verses above ouoted show 
that IVopertius would have ao- 
eouuted it the higlieat honour to Iw 
si \ led the Ivomau Cnlliuuulms, and 
this title (as a learned luul travelled 
friend informs us) is ai*eordcHl liiin 
iu an inscription over tJie gate of 


Swdlo, a little town near Spoleto, 
which claims to be his birth- jJace. 
Tills claim is founded upon a pas- 
sage in w'hich he tells us that he w as 
born on the conHnes of Umbria and 
Etruria, one of tlie few' notices of liis 
real self w'hich liis poetical tlieory 
permitted him to leave us. As for 
the ‘amour,’ the various uhasi^ of 
which supply topics for alt but the 
last luHik of his clergies, not a single 
ineidmit can Ik? accepted ivn liistoricul. 
Ills how'lings on the Threshold when 
Cynthia shuts him out; his songs of 
triumph in the boudoir when she 
lets liim in; his (lenuneiatious of 
fortunate rivals, and penitential con- 
fessions of occasional infidelit ies, are 
not .suggested by real incidents, but 
in ail nrohabilily by similar tliemes 
of Callimachus or riiiletas ; the 
cniel ^•x(•luHion, <li(» g7*aci()u.s aihuis- 
sion, the rivals and the mistress, are 
all lletitious, like tin* Lydias and 
Glyceras in Horace*, or the* piping 
shepherds in Virgil’s Eclogues. 

'J liat there was in Home some 
lady of C-yTiihia’s class with whom 
the poet had a Uaiaon, is jirobahle 
enough from what wo know of lte>- 
niaii morals; lhat there wore a 
doz<*n is more* ))r« »l;able still ; but that 
this liaison or liaisons suggested, 
or w ere in any degree connected 
with the poems, is by no means 
capable of proof. 

I L is amusing enough to see how 
the German editors accept lliese 
feigned incidents as if tJiey were so 
many undoubted facta, and deduce 
tlierefrom an inferential biography 
of the poet. Mr. Paley very rightly 
ignores most of these baseless six*- 
culations, although even he is oLs- 
poscil to concede a historical reality 
to many characters and events form- 
ing the subjects of the poems, w hich 
to us seems more than doubtful. 
The pnetor, for instance, that 
‘wealthy, but not veiy intellectual 
pi^rsoiiage,* is, to our thinking, only 
a rival of straw, whom the poet sets 
up for tlie pleasure of Imw'ung him 
over by a series of uidignant hexa- 
mfU'rs and }>ontameten. We ore 
lioimd, however, to accept these 
inatter-of-fa(.'t view s as an eviclcneo 
of the wet’s skill, and a set-off 
against the charge of unreality which 
w e have b(»eii urging as the grand 
defect of his l)ook. 

The next defect which we have to 
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notioe in Propertina is bia diflioulty. 
Wo aay iwlvhsodly * defect/ In'caum' 
it arises not IVtim the pi’ofuiidity or 
novelty of the thoughts he Iviis to 
express, ])nt nppar4*ntly from a want 
of rnnster}' over the nieiuis of ex- 
prosjsiou. Tlie sense, for the nu>st 
part, is easy enoujyh ^^htMl you have 
t;oi at it, and would liave been fully 
pveii by ()\id in the simplest of 
(listiehs. One ol»je(‘t8 to eraek a 
very hard nut, v^heu there is little 
or no kernel inside. At all events 
such an occupation is not eoiifjenial 
to the hhi^'lish tooth ; but these 
same hnnl nuts have attracted a 
(‘riu\d of (Jerinan (‘ditors, who crack 
away lustily, making wonderfully 
w i*y faces in the operation. A\ e 
iniijht inulliply in8tnnc<‘s of ddlictdty 
lu'edli'ssly (Tcatcd by the use of im- 
jXTleet ])lirasei»lo^y. if space iM*r- 
niiltt'd. Let the follow iinjj sutliee, 
l‘>. 1 ., ICl. S. The poet is endeavour- 
ing to deter liis frail mistress frturi 
aecoiiipanyinij the uninb'lJoctual 
pra'lor b* Illyria. 

Tiiih* ruulire vesaai iimrinura]»oiiti, 

Kortis ft in dum imw jacerc poluK ^ 

T\i }K'Jibu.i ft tii < ii pt auut^J 

Fiil(‘ire ! ‘ This,’ says Mr. Paley, 

with ^reai truth, *is a remarkable 
use of a wi^)rd w hi(*h usually means 
to sii])p(»rt, as a ]iiUar jmjps a roof. 
It may be evplainod on the statical 
principle that resistance is eipial to 
thrust — if the roof jiresses on 
the ]»illar, the pillar jirestmts the 
same eounter-thnist both to the 
roof abovt* ami the earth below'. 
Jlarth'a explanation is absurd.* 
K\<*ry exjdunation isab.surd, because 
the text is absurd. Ovid would 
never have penned such a jihrose. 

Take uiiotluT passage m 13. iii., 
Kl. 15 

Quod si tain ffu'ilis Hpiraret Cynthia nohis 

>/en ej'o iiwpiitufc diecrer case caput, 
sic Tier tnUm intajnis truduccrer 
urficni, 

Vrci'o- Cl f/ u^iuiv is rtfim hit verba dartm. 

The last line is exphLined t4> meai. 

‘ nor should 1 have own annoyed »o 
nnu li in spite of my cautum i« con- 
cealin^f her real name.* This may 
In^ tluj sense intended, but assuredly 
nohkiy sa\e Propertius would have 
employed such words Ui convey it. 
it remimls us the penerse in|;e- 
uuity of nature in voh anie countries ; 
building iij» a great mountain of 


painful aahea to hold a rrater wdih 
imthing in it. 

Take again the finale of the 17Ui 
elegy of the same book, w horoiu the 
]^et is warning some 8u«(‘eptihlo 
irioiid of the deceit fuUnfss of things in 
general, and vionion in particular 
Vidistis quiiudain Argiva pr«Hlii*t' figura, 

VdiliKtis ni»RU*;w : utrcuiue ftu’iim mpit. 
Ilhupic ph'lu'io, vi‘l sit. Kruulie'm HiUU'iu, 

Ihec aUpie ilia luuli vuluoris una via 

I'St. 

(/'uiu Kill is iiiia tiiis iuHoiunia j^rtci 

l^na sit et ciiivis ft'iiiin.i inulta mala. 

We sliouhl be as mucb ]»u/.7.1ed ns 
the eommeiitalors to inti'rpivt the 
last ipiairain, yet we feel <*»>nvineed 
that, if we diil by imy ellbrt reiudi 
the propm* point of \ie\v, we shoidd 
lind ‘ nothing in it.’ 

A not her source i >f perpli‘\il y to the 
ri'jider, which hy ii little i*iuv on the 
juitUor's part might easily have heeii 
avoiilcd, is the capricious way in 
which he changes tlu^ jxTsons (we 
use the wortl in its gi*ammatical 
sense.) Por e.vamphs in 13. iii., Kl. 
2t>. after speaking of Virgil in the 
third jierson, he suddmily and with- 
out reason addresst's him in tlw* 
»<*eond . Tu ca nis h mhrosi, &e . , t heu 
six lines ludow' speaks of liini in the 
third, f7/c, and in the very next 
eonidet revert .s to the ses'ond piTson, 
— nuhtf Ascrctl, &e. What 
reader (-an grasp such a Proicuis as 
this? OtluT (iiflicullieH arise inmi 
the rapid change of tense without 
apparent rhyme or reason ; others 
again from the unexaninled us** of 
the |)otential mcxxl, Jlow olllen, 
t<H>, are w’c puzzled by tin* ap- 
pearniiee of a strange ablative ease, 
not referable to iiiKtrument or agent, 
or any other grammatical class I For 
instance, in B. iii., Kl. 3, speaking of 
an artist who had made a due ]ae* 
ture of the god Amor, lie says,— 
Idem non fnihtra vuntosaii oddidit alas 
* Fedt et havumo vurdv volare deum. 
Jlimano ctjrde volare ! No wonder 
that, as Mr. Paley says, ‘tiiese 
words liave Ihjcii very variously 
interpreted.’ ‘ Ilertzberg/ he pru- 
cmls, ‘ Msmis clearly right in (nm- 
sideri ng them the ablative of place 
to * flit in the human heart/ To our 
mind there is nothing mi it. 
Besides, how could a picture repre- 
sent tlu^god as flitting in the opa^jue 
locality in question I" \\p venture 
MM 2 
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very rlonbtinp^ly to Imzard tlie ru"- 
f^cKtioii tJiat in lliis picture, where 
every detail was allofrorical, tliewin^s 
of (he ^od \v(‘re so drawn, with tho 
tips joined, as to represont tlie sliape 
of a liuinun licart. But we don’t 
ex})ect anybody to a^^ree with us. 
There are many passages in ProptT- 
tiiis about w liich nobody assents to 
anybody. 

Another defect w hich per\'adcs the 
poi‘inH, all but the last book, is their 
monotony. It is all very well for 
the lov(*r to say Cgnthia prima fuilt 
Cjjnlhia Jinis crit; but Cynthia is 
not enough material for J15(K) lines 
of verse. It (at ounivant (free aa 
Ct/nfhu\ and most reaaers are tired 
out b(‘fore they arrive at the finis. 

Fourthly, and lastly, tho pedantry 
with wliieii, in unitation of Calh- 
nuuinis, Proj)ertiu8 has overloaded 
his verse, ri'pels and distrusts his 
readers, llis muse is bent double 
under the wei|j;ht of mythological 
lore which she is doomeci to carry; 
and not content with hitehinfj; into 
his couplets all Olympus and half 
Hades, under their usual names, he 
disnpiises them with such quaint 
e])itheta and adjiuiets, that, for tho 
life of you, you could not lind them 
out without a pa^^e of Apgdlodorus 
in the notes by way of explanation. 
.For example, who is lu'quamled with 
the ‘ tilia Eveni ?’ or * Salmoiiis F’ or 
‘ Edonis F’ Can anyone point out on 
the map the ‘re^nium Thesproti,’ or 
‘Teuthrautis undaF’ AVho reco»^- 
nises Ariadne under the title of ‘ the 
laumiid Gnosia P’ or Proti'silaus 
under tho sobriquet of ‘PhylacidesF’ 
yet all this recondite learning Pro- 
peiiius i^resupposes in his readers. 
An oriUuary female w^oiild not bo 
likely to be moved by such illus- 
trations of passion, so Propertius, 
foreseeinff the objection, detenniued 
to make llis ideal mistress a docta 
pvvlla. If tJiero ever were such a 
person, wlrnt a relief it must have 
lieen to her to ^et away to Illyria 
witli her unintolleetual Pt’fftor. "II 
faat avoir aimS Properce pour savoir 
tout to honheur a aimer un hSte.* 
(Shade of Talleyrand, forgive Cyn- 
thia the plagiarism !) 

The last book is by far the most 
iiiUTcstiug, and is in great mensm*e 
free from the faults we have impuU'd 
to the rest. Indeed, Cyutliia only 


appears twice— once in the flesh, 
and on(‘e as a ghost. The remaining 
elegies of this book ai*e mostly de- 
voted to liomau antiquities, for Pro- 
jiertius seems to deserve the credit 
of conceiving a work such as Ovid 
suhsccpiently took up and half com- 
pleted, under the w ell-known name 
of Fasti. The fourth Elegy, which 
relates the picturesque tale of Tar- 
pcia, is well w orth notice, and shows 
wduit Propertius might have done if 
lu» had been eon tent always to draw^ 
his iiis])iratioiis from Itoman legend 
and Ihmiaii scenery, and had (hired 
to act and w rite honestly and Irutli- 
fidly, instead of conforming to (lie 
mawkish sentiment and fnsliionahlo 
dis.MoluteneHS of the limes w)i(‘n 
* eornnnpere et corrninpi .sicculum 
voenhatur.’ The third Elegy, an 
epistle from Arethusa to Lycuta.s, 
reminds us of the lleroules ; and 
the eleventh, which closes the wliole, 
ill which the shade of Cornelia is 
supposed to address her mourning 
liusnaiul, is perhaps tlie finest eh'giac’ 
composition wliien time has s])are(l 
to us ill either language. Ilie met re 
is almost Ovidiaii in its facility and 
smoothness, while there is a strength 
and power in the diction to which 
Ovki can afl’ord no parallel. Tlu^ 
date of the elegy may, w ith almost 
certainty, be referred to the year 
lb B.C., six years later than any 
other of llis poems to w hich w e are 
able to assign a time. Ilad he really 
been devoting tho interval to na- 
tural ])hilosophy, as in one of hi.s 
elegies he threatens ? The thing is 
probable enough, and doubtle8.s any 
systematic study exercising his 
pow ers of inductive reasoning, would 
tend to w'ean his fancy from pedantic 
models like Callimachus, and base 
ideals like Cynthia. AVc cannot 
doubt but tliat the pf^try of his 
middle age, had he been snared to 
wnnte it, or it been spared to us, 
would have been founcl free from tlie 
afTeetaiions wliich beset the ])ootry 
of his youth. It is not improbable 
that his intimacy with Oviil, w ho w'e 
knov^ was bound to him jure soda- 
litioy may liave had some cflect in 
tempering tlie harsliness of liis 
metre, and the asperity of his style. 
At the tune when this latest poem 
of Propertius was written, Ovid 
would be twenty-seven. The fol- 
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lt>Avijij 5 lilies, which wo mioto from 
tin* pwm in question, will bear out 
our praise. 

llttjc cHt feminui mcrecs extrema triuinphi 
Laudat uhi einoritum lihera fiuiia 

Nunc tilii commoiuie coiniuunia pignora, 
ijaU>8. 

Ificc cura ct ciiieri Hpirat iniista m<H\ 
Fuii^^tc mateniis vicihus j)attir. lUa 
ineoruin 

f>inni.s erit collo turba fcnuida tuo, 

Kt Hi quid dolituruH eriH, sine tostibuH illis; 
Cilia veiiient^ siccis oscula falle genis. 
Such was tlie strenj^tli and t<*n- 
dorness which tlie muse of Proper- 
tius could attain, when she deigned 
to iqipear os a lioman matron, and 
liad <-ast aside tlie false trappings of 
a Greek courtesan. 

KviMi in tlie earlier productions we 
find glimpses here and there of hot- 
ter and nohlor thoughts, reminding 
us of the sustained beauty of his 
last ])oem. We will pick out two or 
thr(‘e examples eliiidly from the first 
book. Here is a sweet bit of fresh 
nature (he is dissuading his mistress 
from the vanities of the toilet) : — 
Asjacc ipioH Bumniittit humus fonnosa 
colorcH, 

Ut vuaiaiit bcderiD spuiito suii iiieliiiH: 
Siirgat ct in SoHm foniioHiuM arbutus aii- 
tris, 

Et Hciat imlocilcs currcrclyinphaviaH. 
Litora nativis collucoat picta lapillis 
Kt vahuavs nulla dulcius arte canuiit. 
And again, in the same Elegy, w'c 
have ii charming line — 

Uiii .si <pia placet, culta pucllaHatost. 
Here is a couplet full of tender- 
ness : — 

Kt paritcT niiseri Hocio oogemur amoru 
AlU'r in altorius inutua Acre sinu. 
llow true and well-put is the scii- 
timoiii in this line : — 

Su‘pc venit magno fojnore tardus amor. 
In the i^?xt lie is protesting his 
fidelity even bc'yond the grave : — 
lUic, qiiicquid cro, semper tua dicar 
imago ; 

Trajicit et fati litora magnus amor. 
Here is a striking, and, so far as wc 
know, original simile with which 
he presents his humble lays to 
Augustus : — 

Ut caput in magnis ubi non est tangerc 
Hignis 

Ponitur hie imos ante corona pedes, 
Sic TUM nunc inupes laurlis coiiHCinidei'u 
cannen 

Pauperibus sacris vilia ihura damus. 


Lastly, admire the Jmppy audwnly 
of the phrase wliieli he employs to 
chanu’terizc civil war, whenun ewery 
victory ivos eulainity ami deficit ; — 
Noc totiens pn>priiH circuiu oppugnata 
triuinphiH 

Lassa forot erincs solvere Itoma siios. 

These and other passages, toge- 
ther witli several entire poems of 
the two lost books, urove iluit Pro- 
pertius posscssect undeveloped 
powers, wdiieli might, under liappiiT 
mflu(‘nees, have raised liim to the 
very first rank of Uoman poets ; and 
it is these indications, proving that 
the man was better than ho chose to 
seem, and worthy of higher aims, 
whieli make us follow, with a 
certain intcn\st, the otlierwiso dreary 
phases of the afliiir with Oynthia. 

Moreover, if the ])oems bad beiMi 
ten times duller than they are, the 
student would not bo justifu'd in 
neglecting an author who wius on 
terms of familiar fricndslii]) with 
Virgil aiul| Ovid ; accustomed, 
doubtless, to meet Horace at the 
table of tlieir comiuon i>atron ; thus 
living among thi‘ Ix'st ))Oot8 of 
tlie best lime; whose vocabulary, 
tlKTolbre, at least is worth the learn- 
ing, and wdiose strange construc- 
tions aad abrupt transitions, thougli 
blemishes in tlimnselves, and unde- 
serving of imitation, afford no had 
practice for the jiowers of a young 
critic. 

On all these groimds wt fliink 
Propertius well (U’serves greater at- 
tiuition from teachers and students 
of Latin, An objection may be 
taken on another score, namely his 
immorality. This objection is an- 
ticipated by Mr. Paley in his prefai'i', 
and refuted with manly good simse. 
The truth is Propertius is rather w//- 
morat than imuofral. He does not 
seem to be eonseious of more than 
folly in his supposed amour; tlie 
etliies of the question are simply 
ignored. Had there been an atiem pt 
to justify his conduct on moral 
grounds, tlio hook would have been 
immoral; liadtlw^rc been an atUunpt 
to stimulate the passions by filthy 
descriptions it would have been im- 
moral ; but, as it is, ignoring tli(; 
right and tlic w rong, frigid and not 
voluptuous, the book is, as w e have 
ventured to rail ii, unmoral; and 
will therefore improve a young man’s 
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latiniiy, and leave liis pniieiplcs as it 
found llifin. 

Tlie neglect of rmiK'Hius in En/x- 
Jand, and the want of a ^ood English 
<'dition, have doiihtlesH acted and 
reacted mutually as cause andeffeeL 
That want is now' supplied by the 
book before us. This new' edition is 
based chieHv, as the editor tells us, 
upon that of llertzber^r, tlie most re- 
cent, laborious, and ostentatiously 
learne<l of Cjerman editors; but the 
jiotes of tfaeob, Lnchmann, Xuinoel, 
Ihirtli, (fee., have been ])ressed into 
the service for the explanation and 
illustration of disputed ])as8a}fes. 
We thirik iliat the ])reHent editor 
has shewn excellent iudjnncnt in 
si‘lcctin^ the most jirobabh* of eon- 
thclin^ interpretationa, and he has 
obviated a V(‘ry common obj(*ction to 
English notes f)y tin* felicitous brevity 
of hisslyle. Indeed the skill which 
he dis[>fiiya in saying all that is ne- 
cessary in the fewest possible w ords, 
is wnrthyof all praise and imitatioii. 
Allhou^rti attributing more weij^ht 
than we should bo inclined to do, to 
the opinions of Jlertzberj', he does 
not follow him or any of the former 
editors sen ilely, but by the exercise 
of a refined taste" — a (juality much 
wantinjj; in most of his predfc(*ss(u*8 
— he avoids the errors and absurdi- 
ties which pedantry, or perverse in- 
genuity, or a desire of nov'clty be- 
trayed them into. We are ‘^lad to 
liiul that he has obliterated all the 
asb'risks witli which the pn^es uf 
Propei'tius hare been of late defaced, 
and that for tlie most part lie has 
restoveil the old divisions of the 
si'parate i^oems. J f you w ere to put 
three asterisks wdierever an abrupt 
transition oecurriHl in our autlior, 
they would be as plentiful as full 
stops in the Propertian punctuation. 
We tliink that Mr. Pa ley mijjht 
even have ;?one a step furtJier, and 
restored the old division into four 
hooks, which modern editors have 
without sullieient warrant altered 
into tivo- No doubt, the poem 
vvhii'h used to count tcntli in the 
second hook has the air of a proem or 
preface ; but a preface to what ? 
Let the second and fourth couplets 
aiisw er ; 

Jiuu lihet foi tcH ineiiiunu'c ad prtelia 
tunujw, 

Et Komaiia uwi dicerc cahtia duels. 


^Us j»riiii:i caiiiit Vcncivs, extrema 
tumultuH ; 

IWllii eaii.'iin, (iiiaudo sciipta puella 
mea est. 

If a preface to anythin^ij, it should he 
to a series of poems on the warlike 
exploits of Au^pistus, haviiifr, as he 
says, said all that was to bo said 
about Cynthia. But tlie third book 
to which this poem now serv'cs as 
iiitroduetion is just as full of Cyiitliia 
as tht‘ former, and tlu* poem lliere- 
fore is as mueli out- of place at the; 
bej^iuniim of the third IxKdc, as it 
was in the middle of the second. 
The second book as we hnd it in 
recent edilions is far loo shorl to 
have formed a ‘libellus’ of itself', 
and there is not the slij«;htest (‘videnee 
in support of Lachmann’s assertion, 
tliut a ^reat part ha.s Ixvn lo.sf . The 
(piostion liowevm* of no jifreat ini- 
])ortanee, and cannot he resolved e\- 
eei)t eonji'cturally one v^ay or the 
utlier. Our ow n view of the mat ler 
is tills : Pro[)ertius when v'cry youni^ 
])uhlish(‘d a volume of Eh'^^ii'S ex- 
clusively amatory, undiT the nanu* 
of Ci/’titlfia, the success of v\hieh 
ilrst nuidi* his reputation. This is 
implied by the couplet of Martial, 
lib. xiv., 189 : 

Cyntliiii, facumli caniieii juvenile Pro* 
j)erti, 

Accepit tainain, ncc minus ipsadedit. 

Tliese poems w ere afterwards iii- 
eorporated, perhaps with emenda- 
tions, in the larger work of v\lii(*h 
he speaks as liis * tres lihelli,’ eon- 
lain inej the poems now' divided into 
four hooks. Tlie last book consists 
of poems written at v'arious limes, 
some very i^arly, wliieh the poet 
kept by him, intending them for a 
separate w ork, and rolouehed before 
publication. Whatever Laclunann 
inay^ say, wc maintain^ the last 
poems to be on the whole more 
carefully finished than the earlier 
ones. 

There are many passages in this 
autlior meeting our eye as we turn 
over the leaves, about wliieh we 
feel sosely tempted to descend into 
the mMi of eritu^s, and do battle 
with all comers, but that we fear 
the public outside the lists would 
look w'ith little interest on the blood- 
less fray. Wc content ourselves 
with brietly discussing one passage 
which has caused an unusual amount 
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of iiikshed— fjuito a 'pasAa^c of 
arms.’ It oc*nirg iji tlio 3nl book, 
loth cl., 21st line. Cynthia is sup- 
posed to Ih' wailing over the ashes 
of the poet 

(JertuH eiHs heu, heii, quamWa n«c san- 
guine avito 

Nolnlis ft quiuiivis navitu divou eraa. 

The (lilliculty lies in the word 
‘ navita,* for iTopcrtius was not a 
sailor in any coneeival)lc sense, real 
or nietapborieal. Accordingly, it 
has been corrected iiiti> ‘non ita’ or 
•luiud itn.* one or the other of 
which is doubtless the true. But 
the interest of the passage lies in 
its eonneetion with lun^ther qiies- 
ti<ui. Most, of the MSS. in their 
titb* page (so to say) give the 
iiJinie thus : — ‘ Sextus Aurelius Bro- 
])erliu8 Natdit,' and the eouiinenta- 
tors generally suppose that IIjo false 
n'lubng ‘ navita’ iii tlua^mssnge sug- 
gested the additioiial ngnonu'n.. Mr. 
(*aley. on the oilier Jiaiid, supposea 
that the agnomen of the title-page 
caused the corruption oi‘ Die text. 
We venture to give a conji'eturo 
of our own, ipi Iiicli will account for 
the ‘iiJiuta’ in a dilferent manner. 
U is known that Callimatihua, our 
poet’s great exemplar, wrote, among 
oilier works now lost, a look called 
fltrwi (in which we Iwliove was 
included the poem imitated bjr 
(’atullus in liis ‘Coma Berenices.; 
Now, our theory is, lliat when 
Propertius published his poems in 
their nresciit form, he gave to 
them this very general and com- 
preliensi\e name, or else some 
Bub.He<iuent admirer aevustomed to 
style liim the iioman Callimachus, 
gave Die Callimachean title to tho 
poems. The title-page woul<l thore- 
tbre run thus : — Sexli Aurelii Pro- 
jx'rtii IV. AITIA. (There were four 
iKoks, reipeuiber.) Tlie i and v 
coalesce into N, and the further cor- 
ruption of the incomprehcnaiblo 
NAiTiA into NAUTiB is Very natural 
and easy. 

But to borrow a line from the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s last 
budget speech ^ 

Jam iempus (xpium funiantia solvere 
coUa. 

Indeed, we arc half afraid that our 
remarks on such a mus^ old-world 
subject, may liave already outlasted 
the patience of readers whose atten- 
tion is distracted enough by the 


shilliiig scenes tuid moving iueiih'uls 
arouna them — trade and politics, 
telegraphs luid trains, agitated fuiidM 
and oriental perplexities. An ago in 
a state of elirome crisis has no lei- 
sure for literature. 

Our editor, in ins preface, adopt- 
iiij]r the opinion of the author of 
I arroniatiuSf lamenls t lio decliiio 
of classical scliolarsiiip iu general, 
and Latin scliolarslii]) in particular. 
Not that we should study Creek 
loss, but Latin more, for the Ko- 
maus, bo says, ‘ excrcLscil an endur- 
ing iuiluence upon mankind, to 
wUiclitlio Greeks oiler no parallel 
whatever.’ Ju Ibis assertion we 
cannot agree. It is true lliat 
UKKlerii law , and Die uonuMK-laturo 
of modern Ibrnis iuCliureband Slab*, 
iiiiiviTsities ami eorjioral ions, an* de- 
rived from the Litin, wJiieli. indeeil, 
would be a reason for sludying I be 
jurists of Ibe Lower Empire, in pii*- 
ierenee lo Die poids of On* Augiislau 
tune ; but all Jiigher and ileeper 
tilings — our religion, our lib‘ra(ni'i‘, 
our art, our iilulosopliy, our lery 
thoughts, are east iu a Gr(‘ek unmld. 
Much that we dc*nvi‘ imniedialely 
iroiii Koine, comes ultiinalely from 
Greece. Tiie Jlissus had flowed into 
the Tiber before Di(‘ Tiber over- 
llowed Die world. Grt*ek inlelk'et 
is and will be dominant and su- 
premo, in all pbufes and iu all ages. 
We believe, therefore, Dial men do 
right ill following tmt llieir instinc- 
tive prefereuee for Gn^ek ovit J jiitni ; 
it is the instinct which makes tlu; 
child love the ]>arcnt more than the 
pedagogue. 

Dissenting, as wt do, on fins 
minor iioint, from Mr. Iviby, vne 
think that both lie and Dr. Donald- 
son will agree willi us in pre- 
tcsiiiig against an unreasoning no- 
tion now prevalent, that, someliow 
or otluT, railroads and HtcamlioatH, 
and Great Exhibitions, have super- 
seded and suporaiinuatcd the study 
'of ancient languages and literature. 
Wo venture to believe, and are pre- 
pared, in fitting time ami place, to 
pnwe that, even if rni'n get to travel, 
sail, and spin U*u times as fust, if uni- 
versal suffrage be<'onn»8 universal, 
and the whole worhl agrees to 
talk Anglo-Saxon tlirougb its nose, 
nevertheless the study of classics 
must remain, then as now, the 
essential basis of a bl^cral educalitu. 
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UNCLE PETEK. 
Part II. 


M il. Ml<:im)N liad not boon in 
T^jiidon for yeara ; it muat 
liavo been a atronj^ motive power 
that eould move liim from lliira- 
Jei^h. Soon after brealifast, liow- 
ever, one morninjr, to Mrs. Howard’a 
aatoniah merit, tlie earriaij^e drove 
round to tlie door. Mr. Merton 
bad not aij^nified liia inteiitiona 
to lier, Jeat hbe shouJd inaiat upon 
iieeoinpanyin^ liim. Tlie earria^^e 
bad not w aited many mom(‘nlH w ben 
be appeared in tbe morning room, 
eipiipped for bi.M journey. 

‘Well, ladies,’ be aaid, ‘you will 
b<‘ abl(‘ to aniuai* yourselves. I bopi‘, 
for a day or two without your boat. 
] am to town, Mrs. Howard, 

to eonsidt Dr. A — . I have lonjx 
Iboimbt of it, and deteniiined upon 
it at last.’ 

‘ To town, air, and alone !’ ex- 
elaiined Mra. Howard. ‘Julia, 
.hileanor, my dears, w'e must not 
])onnit it ; we will j]jo with you, my 
dear sir — one or all of us. If 3'ou 
luul but f^iven us notiee of your in- 
tention, we should liave been ready 
at tiiis moment.’ 

‘And now' it is too latv. Dear 
me!’ — looking? at bis waleb, be ex- 
elaimed, ‘I sliall but just bare linn' 
to save tbe train, if that. Good- 
bye, iMrs. Howard; j^ood-bye, j^irls,’ 
Ami be biirried away before it was 
possible to arrest linn, to promise 
an inipossibb* jiromptitude in ^ettinj*' 
ready to aeeompany him, or to su^- 
^est w^aitum for the next train, or 
anything of tbe sort. Mrs. Howard 
saw' the ean'iaj:;e whei‘1 round anti 
swt'ep alon^ the avenue, with a dark 
iintinpation of some impending ea- 
Jamity, from this singular exee|3tion 
to all the ordinary habits of his 
life. 

Tlie train proecedod on rapid 
w ings to London ; it was almost the 
lirst Mr. Merton bad travelled by, 
and the clear mornuigand the rapid 
motion already made him forget for 
nearly an hour that tliere was any- 
lliing the iiiattcr with him. lie 
w'lus soon ill Li^Tidon, and a eab coii- 
^eyed him from the station to tbe 
bouse of Dr. A — , witli whom he 
bad made an appointment. 

Dr. A — received him with cour- 
tesy ; they wcii old friends, and he 


expressed mueli regret at seeing him 
look HO thin and ill. After bearing 
all tbe symptoms of bis east*, be 
promised to write a presiTiptiou 
for liim. ‘But,’ be said, ‘what J 
should eliiefly recommend to you is 
to get as soon as possible ebaiigc of 
air, eliangc of scene, eliange of so- 
ciety. change of everything.’ 

‘ That is precisely what 1 w ish to 
get,’ said Uncle Peter, ‘ and iiml it 
impovssible to procure.’ 

‘Impossible! — my dear sir, to 
whom IS it possible, if not to you?’ 

A sudden accession of comiiiuiii- 
eativeness came over Uiicb* Peter, 
and be rclati*d bis presimt situation 
to the kind physician. 

It is extraordinary what singular 
eommunieations physicians ilo re- 
ceive fnun their patients. Dr. A — 
received mure than most others. 
He bad an immense praeliee, and 
unlimited s}inpatbies. This did not 
surprise him at all. He smiled, and 
paused for a r<*w’ momimts. 

‘ if you w ill tak(‘ my advice, niy 
dear friend, yon will not go liaek to 
ilursleigb at all ; } ou will sit down, 
and write from ben* to say that 1 
wish to have you for a lew' days 
uiidiT my lye, afttn* wliicli it is pro- 
bable that you will go to some 
watering-pbu e for a few* wi'cks for 
eliange ol air. If you w ill lx* guided 
by me, you will go on tlie continent j 
to Spa, ill Belgium, for instance, tbe 
air ami waters of which would, I am 
sure, set you up in no time.’ 

Mr. Merton sat transfixed; be 
eould scarcely take in tbe notion 
of leavuig Ilursleigb, and going on 
tbe eoiitinent ; but Dr. A — made 
light of all dillieul tics, ^'here were 
but tw o hours of sea passage ; be 
knew' that he ivas a good sailor, and 
that be talked Ereiieh ; everything 
now was so easy to the traveller, that 
he would be as comfortable, he 
assured him, as at an English w a- 
tering^place ; w hilc ho would have 
a change of life more complete than 
he eould procure in England, and 
enjoy the advantage of the iron 
waters, from w hich Dr. A — antici- 
pated much henelit in liis ease. 

‘ I am going out myself,’ said Dr. 
A — , ‘ but I leave you all implements 
of letter-writing, and you will tind 
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Mrn. A — above, iji tlio clrtiwiiipj- 
room. Where in )’^oiir carpet bjvji; P* 

‘ My 8or\'aiit haa takcu it to the 
Clarendon.’ 

‘ I will (‘all there ns 1 pass,* said 
Dr. A — in a deci.sive tone, nhieh 
admitted of no denial, ‘ and send 
him litTe ith it.’ 

Tie was out of his I'oom and in 
his carriage before Ibiele Peter had 
well time, if he had been disposed 
to do 80 , to object to the amui^e- 

llKMlt. 

It as an aw k ward IctUT to write ; 
but Uncle Peter did write it, and 
8(‘ut it to Hurslei^li by his servant, 
wilh orders to pack up and jjet nil 
in r(‘adiiies8 for an absence of some 
weeks. 

When the letter was written, he 
sat in J)r. A — 's study with a eonti- 
maital Pradshaw in fiis hand, over 
and (oer a^aiii following with his 
(‘ye th<‘ line of the Belgian railways : 
he could md make out that Bru.s- 
sela was exactly in the necessary 
route to Spa, but he liad never seen 
Brussels, and he wuslu'd to see it, 
and by a very slij^ht detour he 
mi^ht see it. But tlu'ii Captain 
iMertcm and Liuly Helena were re- 
siding tliere, and he did not wish to 
8(‘e tliem ; no, certainly lu* did not 
wish to see them ; they liad shown 
no ^reat wish for his society — why 
should lie manifest any for theirs ? 
]Vo, lie e(*rtainly would not see 
them, but he mi^ht See Brussels 
nolwithslandin^ ; (.‘verybody went 
to Bnissels — why not he?’ 

Jle had iieard from publi(? rumour 
sninelhinj:^ of his nephew ’s hisU^ry 
smee liis marria^^e ; but public 
rumour had not ^rot rjuite hold of 
the ri;*ht story ; there was the pa- 
tent fact tliat Captain Merton was 
done up, that he iiad sold liis com- 
mission, and his furniture, and pic- 
tiiri's, and ^one to eeorioinise abroad. 
So far the world could see, but the 
world is never content with scein^r 
such simple, Htrai<j;htforw’ard results, 
without knowinj^, or pretendintj to 
know', the cause or causes which led 
to them. Now it had seen in this 
ease the expensive elej^anee of Lady 
Helena Merton’s furnitun*, car- 
riages, dressfis, jewels, and enter- 
taininent8“all certainly above their 
means ; and the curnmt account of 
ptxir Merton’s misfortunes was 
mixed up for the most paid with 
blame of the extravagance of Lady 


Helena. The world judjjed from 
what it saw' ; how' ' eoidd it see or 
know that it was Captain Merton 
w^ho was thoughtless and extrava- 
gant ; tliat his w ife hod been ever 
shrinking from a display whmh his 
less refined tiusto was eontinuallv 
foreing upon her’? Mrs. Ilowarci, 
from certain information which slio 

I iossesscd, might have correet-ed the 
listory whi(‘h eanu* to the cars of 
Undo Peter of his nephew'’8 disas- 
U'rs ; but, for obvious reasons, she 
forbore to do so, and exaggerated, 
on tlie contrary, the slight tloating 
reports she had heard ngainst the 
w orldly prudence of Lady Helena. 

‘The llrst act is over,' Undo 
Peter had hetm eontinunlly saying 
to himself since the news reaehecl 
him. He had made up his mind 
from the first that Charles Mt‘rton 
would run })reeisely the same career 
as liis father had (lone, and ho had 
determined that if eviT, with 
blighted h(>p(*s and mined fortuni*, 
as his fatlier, he sliould seek his 
assistance and soeiidy, Hnrsh'igh 
should (hen he his home. His own 
e\'peri(‘ne(* of society had been very 
liinit(*d, and his obstinate pr(‘pos8e8- 
sions against a class had so blinded 
him to wkat might be the varying 
diaraeter of the individuals wliidi 
composed it, that ho w'as eousider- 
aldy astonished tliat Lady Helena, 
after ruining his nepluwv, had nut 
proceeded at once to leavi* him. 

But years now had passed on 
since ‘the first act’ of the drama 
UiK'le Peter liad long sim^e play(?d 
out in his ow ri mind had tennmated, 
and there seemed no prospect# of tho 
second lieing aecomplislied. Ho 
heard that the Mertons were living 
at Brussels, that tluy hud one eliihl, 
and that they wi^re not very well off, 
and tliat w as all. He had been all 
along disappointed that his nephew 
liad not a))p]ied to him for assist- 
ance; he did not think tliat ho should 
Iiave helped him, but he should liave 
liked to liave been asked to do so. 
And now' ho f(?lt a sort of curiosity, 
blended, doubtless, with more of 
lingering aflcction than lie chose to 
acknow'ledgo to himself, to take ad- 
vantage of the coincidence of liaving 
been himself ordered to Belgium, 
and Lis nephew's residing there, to 
reconnoitre their proceedings with- 
out introducing himself to them, and 
judging some^^t more by his own 
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observation than by*ihc reportB of 
others. 

(Jreat was the eonstemation at 
Ilufflltd^h when Mr. Merton’s note 
arrived. Mrs. IlowarJ read it and 
re-riwi it, but she could extract 
no comfort from it; it was very 
hind andverj^ polite— it be^^^ed her, 
irnlecd, not to hurry her departure, 
but it ^ave, at the same time, no 
eneoura^jfetnent for tluit iiubdiuite 
ppo]c)njj[iition of lu*r visit which 
she had contemplated, still h'SH <lid 
it ^ivc her a clue to Mr. Merton’s 
destination, or a pr(‘te\t for otlerin^ 
to iieeompaiiy him on liis travels. 

As Mrs. itoward had, in point of 
fact, no enj^a^'cmoiitK at all, and as 
she hatl intimated to all lur corre- 
Hptuulents of the town where slu‘ re- 
sided, that it wouhl be ])robably 
sorin' considerable time before sbe 
should bo a])lo to return to her 
‘8w<‘et lionu*,’ and ri'linquisli ‘the 
d(»ar but arduous duly wbieh sln^ 
bad undertaken,’ she tliou^liiit beat, 
to save apnearaiices, to take her 
daughters tor a mouth to ilie sea- 
side, after which she could return to 
Laurel Ixid^^ with tolerable pro- 
priety. Tliia she aeeordin^;ly did; 
and explaiiiiiifj; to her friends that 
Uiis chanj?o in her plans had becui 
caused by her own health having 
broken down undinr the eharj^c which 
she had too rashly undorbiken, she 
rceeiviHl the duo eommisoratiou 
which such an annouiieoracut was 
calculated to produce. 

La|e one summer evening, w hen 
the darkness had begun to descend 
u|>on the town, and the lights long 
since ito appear in the shops, an 
elderly gentleman might have been 
seen y\ tuking about in a pvu*post*lc88 
kind of w ay in the stnvts of Brus- 
sels ; whilst the daylight lasted, he 
ha<l confined his perambidations 
chiefly to tlie neighbourhood of the 
ch\ircn of St. Gudule ; he had walked 
round and round it, and wandered 
for some time inside it, and yet the 
peculiar beauty of its extenor and 
inU'rior !\ad Wen much lost upon 
him, for bis mind w"ns fidl the w hilc 
of other ilioughts, from which the 
new seenos wherein he now found 
himself could not at that time divert 
it. At last, when it grew darker, 
he w alked slowdy to quite anotlier 
quarter of the town, and might have 
Ima seen for some time pacing back* 


wards and forwards l>eibre a row of 
tall white houses on the opposite 
side of the street, lie looked anxi- 
ously into th(i upper windows of 
one of these, but no light appeared 
in them, nor any sign of numan 
habitation in the house, except in 
the lowTr part of it, which was 
fitted np as a shop. 

At last, liaving gazed earnestly 
upwards, as he walked, for some 
time, he seemed to come to a sudden 
determination, stopped short, crossed 
the roatl, and entered the shop. 

Wlien he had done this, he stood 
transfixed for a few' moments in tlie 
presence of a tall, elegantly dressed 
w^onmn, who lookc'd at him, w it bout 
rising, from the opposite side of the 
counter. 

The lady evidently iinagnied I bat. 
his silence and confusion result (*il 
from inability to express bis wants 
in a languagt' wlueli she would 
understand. Slie tlierefore, wllli 
a g<K>d-iiatured smile, but very in- 
diiiereut English, made a sugges- 
tion about * gloves,’ which w ew iho 
usual purcliase made in her shop by 
her unde customers. 

Pc'tcr Merton recolh'cted himself 
and his French in a moment, ‘ Yes, 
lie w'islu'd for some gloves certainly, 
the choice of w liicli he protracU^d 
for some time, and then asked 
casually, if there w ere not an Eng- 
lish gentleman and lady lodging in 
the house.* * 

Her face brightened as she replii'd 
— ‘ Yes, there had been eertairdy 
such persons in the house ; did 
Monsu'ur wdsli to see them F Ah, 
liow' unfortunate ! what a loss ! they 
had lefiL Brussels but the day befort', 
with their clianiiing little girl, w ho 
was not very well, for change of 
air.’ She grew' more and more 
voluble, havii^ evidently embarked 
on a congenial strain. ‘ Ah, how 
sorry they w’oidd lx* to miss seeing 
their friend— they had so few fi^ends 
— would he leave his card, his name, 
that she might tell them wliat they 
liad lostF’ 

he would not. 

Tlie lady w as not at all discon- 
certed; she proceeded to expatiate 
on the beauty of Miladi and on Biat 
of Monsieur; on all the various 
agreeable qualities which she had 
discovorod in them since they liad 
been lodgers in her house; they 




8(?eiiied io Imve all tho \ irluos under 
the sun, but, added the lady, w hen 
she had oxliausled hi'r panei^yrie, 
‘ Alas, they w ere very pi>or/ 

‘ And ho>v does Aliladi bear tJiat P* 
in<riiire<l Uncle PcUt. 

Tlu^ shopw Oman looked surprised 
.'it Ids question, but pro(*ee(ted at 
on(*t‘ to answer it. ‘ Ah. it was not 
Miladiuho had borne it worst, it 
Mas Monsieur; uheii they hud first 
e()iii(‘, she had been (iuiti» saddened 
to see th<» extent of’ Aladanie’s self- 
denial that Monsieur mi^ht enjoy 
little luxuries Mhieb she had deided 
herself; but Madame uas so pootl, 
so relij^ious, she had not thought 
In'lbre that a IVotesiant could be so 
reh«>:i<ms as she was. 

Mr. Ali'Ht)!! Mas someMhat asto- 
nished and a pxxl dt'al disap- 
])ointed at Mhat ho heard; he took 
off Ids liat and hade tJie lady ^>[ood 
bye, and sallied out ajyain into tho 
streets ; he refrained his hotel, Mcnt 
to his hedrooni, Mlierelie lay aMake, 
revolving; many thiii^rs, until the 
next nioridn/T, at an early hour of 
Mhich ho set off by tho first train 
that MoiJd conduct him on his M ay 
to Spa. 

It was a rainy day, and the 
coiuitry through M'liich he passed 
was very luiiiiteresting. Ilia spirits 
MXTo inueh de})reBsed — he kei»t a.sk- 
ing himself noM , again and again, 
M'hy he had left Hursleigh ? or if he 
must have loft Hursloigh to leave 
Mrs. HoM'ard, why he had left Eng- 
land? llie raui liatl ceased, hut it 
M.'is still damp and uncomfortahh-, 
M hen In? foundL Idmself onseoneod in 
the eoiipd of a great aM'kvi ard dili- 
gence, that was to convey him 
frcjm tho railway station to his des- 
tination, Mhich lay some distance 
from it. ^ 

He might Imve observed ere this 
that the (•haraeter of the si-encry 
had much changed; that instead 
of the flat, uninteresting country 
througli wliich his iouniey lay at 
first, Mild wooded hills, and streams, 
and chateaiLX, and cottages, lyi^ 
pleasing!}^ interspersed amongst 
them, na<l now siieeeeded on all 
sides. But ho had sat ba<*k in his 
carriage absorbed in his oMii melan- 
choly reflections, and quite unlieed- 
fnl of the aspect of tho cxlernai 
world. Now, at length, as the vast, 
slow old machino rumbled luicom- 


forl.ibly along, he looked threrngh its 
shaky windows, and m iih every dis- 
osition to find fault, could not but 
0 struck and nleaaixl by tho very 

S icturt'sque road through M'hich they 
rove. In spite of the raui that had 
fallen, there st'cmed hero a strange 
lightness in the air, through Mliieh, 
as the shades of night began to fall, 
lie saw tiny fireilies floating in all 
directions beneath the mhxxIs that 
skirted the roadsidix 

A forc'ign M atoring-phu’o is soine- 
Mliat (lull to a solitary Englislnnan, 
particularly if he be not uielimnl io 
enter into the amusenueuts of tho 

J >hie(\ ns Mas the cose Mith I hide 
[Her. Ho did not jilay liilliards, 
nor roug('-c't-noir, nor erick(‘t — 
facilities for all of Mhich lu' might 
have found there ; he saw no one 
that lie knCM', and therefore Mas 
not invited to join any of the pic- 
nics, riding, ami other ])nrti('H got 
up hy his countrymen uhom ilu^ 
soarcli after hi'alth or amusement 
had eongrc'gated on the smne B]n>l. 
And yet h(^ was not dull exacttly ; 
thougli he avoidixl all the usual phic(»H 
of puhlie resort, he spent his days 
ph^asanlly ciunigh, going long dis- 
tamrs into tin*, heauliful suiTouud- 
ing neigliboflrl 100(1 upon the back of 
one of the stout ponies of tlu' Ar- 
d(‘nnes, or sliort ones iqx>ri his own 
legs (mIiicIi, to say tin* tmth, he pre- 
ferriHl). llio tahlc-d’liotes amused 
him, M itli all tin? ewer-varying food 
M'hidi they present, not only to the 
bodily but fbe mental appetite of 
one HO observing as liimsinf. He 
bad the English papers, too, which 
took up here, as at Ilursleigh, no 
inconsiderable portion of his tirm*. 
He f(*li, ill a few^ days, into a sort of 
routine, which, if it w^re not <‘njoy- 
ment, was ci^rtainly more like it than 
the life he had been leading lately 
at Hursleigh wfth Mrs. Howard for 
Iii.s guest. 

One morning of peculiar bi'auty 
he had MTilkccf out for a mih^ or so 
into tho country, following a route’ 
w hich he had not before takcui; it 
conducted liira, through wild and 
winding paths, along t!u; brink of a 
mountaiu-strcani which chafed and 
whitcn(*d beneath his fi‘ei. The 
scene M'aa somewhat artificial— tho 
hand of art liad evidently assisted 
there the hand of nature ; but it was 
pleasant enough^ in the heavy heat of 
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lljo iK)on(lay, to find yourself shel- 
tered hy tali, gimjcful heceh-trees 
that rose on either side of you, and 
listen to the fall of running water. 
Unele Peter found it so; he had 
l)rou;;ht a book out with hini, and 
an uiribrella, whieh, when abroad, 
invariably njplaeed the spud which 

as his ordinary companion at Hurs- 
lei^h. lie sat down upon a pictu- 
JVHfjiu* fragment of brown rock, on 
which he first carefully laid Ina 
pocket-limidkerehief. He openc‘d his 
book, but did not read mueli ; ho fell 
into a reverie, mor(* a^eeable by far 
jhan any lu* had for a lon^ time past 
indulged in. The hard frost, tliai 
years of solitude and prejudice had 
^^athered about his heart, melted aw ay 
before tlu‘ genial influences of the 
scene and Imur. Ilia thou^dits went 
back to 1 lis earlier days, tlie daysofhis 
boyliood, which were the only oiies 
Hull had been bri^ditened by anjihinp 
like a strong allection in his life, 
JNo sluidow of l)iU(‘rness or brooding 
melancholy lay upon hia heart ; all 
w as sunshine around liiin and w ithin. 

1 think, had his nephew — nay, even 
Jiis niece — stood before him at tliat 
moment , he would not have* hesitated 
to forgive ei ery error of the former, 
and fore^^o ev(‘ry prejudice against 
the latter. 

Put the two figures which at hist 
did disturb him from this ai^recable 
state of mental sirenity were not 
his nepliew' nor his nieei*, but a 
youn^^ hri^dit-lookin^ llel^iau ser- 
vant-;rirl, in a bull’ sort of jacket, a 
Idack petticoat, no bonnet,* but the 
cleaiu'st of white cups over her ro.sy 
ft'atvri's, and soft, braided, brown 
hair, by the side of whom w alked a 
little ^jfirl of singular beauty, nud no 
less remarkable intelliaeuee and 
lixeliuess of manner. Iler rinpjing 
hiuj'h and voice had resounded 
tliroii^h the pathway lonjr before 
they came in siglit ; now^ that tliey 
haa turned the corner formed by a 
mass of rock covered with uiuler- 
w ood and w ild flow’ers, he could hear 
distinctly what they said. 

‘ Here is the old place,’ said the 
little girl ; ‘ let us sit down ; I will 
give you another lesson in Eng- 
lisli.’ 

The nursemaid laughed, looked 
round, and the eyes ot both fell on 
Unele Peter, who was sitting close 
beside them, liis figure at first con* 
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coaled by the rocks and overhang- 
ing branches of the trei's. 

He rose at once, took up his um- 
brella, and w alked abruptly onward 
in an opposite? direction; not an- 
noyed by having his solitary muaings 
inte*rrupted exae.*tly — he was in too 
gonial a mood for that just then — 
but anxious rather to leave them in 
possession of a spot w hieh for sonio 
reason they preferred. 

He walked on some little way, and 
again sat down, wliere he w as ejuitc 
out of tlic reach of their voices, nor 
w as in any danger of inteiTuptiiig 
thc‘m. He had not sat many mo- 
ments, how ever, when the tw o iigures 
he had before seen crossed the 
wooden bridge wliich hung high 
oxer the stream Ihut he had just 
iraversed himself, ami advanced 
straight toxvards him, the little girl 
holihng ill her liand a poeket- 
haudkeri‘liier that lie had left be- 
hind him in his somew hat precipitate 
retrt‘at . 

Slie came forward w ith a certain 
childlike grace and innate politeiu'ss, 
so (lillerent from the grace and po- 
liteness of a Ereneli child, that he 
nt onee discovered she xvas English, 
althougli it w iu; in Fnmeli that she 
addressed liim, as she explained that 
slie had found his pocket-haridker- 
ehief upon the rock upon which ho 
had been sitting. 

‘ Thank you,' he said to her in 
English, with a more thorough smile 
than had illuminated his face for 
years. 

The child’s face brightened — it 
w'as bright enough before, but the 
ray of unexpected delight which 
broke over it now added strangely 
to its lustre and its beauty. 

‘ You arc English,’ she said ; 

‘ mamma is English, too, and papa ; 
but I have never bebn in England ; 
never, at least, since I can remember. 
I was in England once, but that xvas 
years ago. Will you toll me all 
about it P — ^how long is it since you 
w ere there P’ 

Uncle Peter had been said by 
iliose who know him best not to be 
fond of cliddren ; the assertion was 
untrue; he liked them, and often 
wished to get on with thorn, but 
could not do so ; he had been, ox’'er 
and over aj^ain, so mortified by tlic ill 
success of his rough overtures to 
them, that he had for years ceased 
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to make any. But here was a child 
who scemod to take to liiin «*it onee ; 
there waa not a dash t)f Ibrwardness 
in her manner, but she was not afraid 
of a certain hardness in him which 
had deterred other eliildren; ner- 
haps it was that he liad so much leas 
of it this morning than usual; how- 
ever this miglit Iiavo been, slio sat 
down at his side without hesitation, 
and talked to him with an ease and 
Igrace w hicli captivated liim at on(*e, 
and apparently the Belgian nurse- 
maid too, w ho shxjd by gazing from 
time to time admiringly upon her 
young charge. 

‘ I think })apa and mamma would 
like you, ’said thelittle girl, musingly, 
nft(*r she had conversed w ith him for 
some time ; ‘ tliey do not see many 
persons, scarcely any English; butl 
think they would like you. AVill you 
tell me your name, that I may tell 
them all about youP’ 

‘ My name is Merton,’ said Thiclo 
Peter. 

‘ That is very strange ; it is their 
name and miiu',’ said the little girl ; 
‘ I mu called Morton, Helena Aler- 
ton.* 

Uncle Peter started, and looked 
fixedly upon his young eompaiiion ; 
the truth Hashed upon him at once; 
there w^as no great rescinblanee of 
feature to his nepliow’, but tlierc 
were tones in lier voice whieli bail 
already reminded him of something, 
lie kiKwv not what, which he had 
heard before. Tlie voice was like 
Charles Aierion’s, but still more it 
seemed to him like liis brother’s. 

‘ Can you tell me your father’s 
Christian name,’ he said, quietly, 

* my little girlC 

‘ Yes ; it is Cliarles.’ 

He sat for some moments in 
silence and indecision as to what 
should be bis future movements. If 
his nephew and bis niece were at 
Spa, lie must certainly leave it, was 
Ills tirst thought. Need he do so? 
w as liis second — ^necd he doom him- 
self again by prejudices, the folly of 
wliich he was beginning to see more 
clearly, to a desolate old ojjc, 
cheered only bv tJie venal society of 
a woman like Mrs. Howard? AAliy 
not bo reconciled to his nephew at 
once, and, with this child, whom Iio 
already felt that lu? could love, go 
back and till the old house at Hurs- 
leigh with gaiety and delight P But 


how be reconciled P Wlio was to 
make the first overtures? Not he ; 
and w ould bis luqdiew ? If be had 
not made them before, vras it liktdy 
that he would now*? And then, again, 
the tlionght of Lmiy Helena reenr- 
red, whom he liad so long boon ac- 
customed to picture to himself as 
baiiglity, disdainful, and extrava- 
gant, that even the different picture 
conveyed of her character by tlieir 
landlady at Brussels had not sue- 
eeeded in conveying a lliorougbly 
different impressioji of her to his 
mind. 

* Charles is papa’s Christian name,’ 
repeated the little girl, ‘ and now 
w ill you t(*ll mo yonrsP’ 

* Ji is of no eonsei|Ucnee,* said 
UnclePeter gravely. Anotlier silence 
succced(*d, broken again by lUo 
little girl. 

* It is raining,’ slio said ; ‘ look 
what large drops !’ 

Tliiy were large indeed — tlio first 
of a heavy shower : they lay black 
and broaii upon the stones beside 
them. Tliicker and faster tiny came, 
till the trees beitame no hIicIUt, 
nud at lengtli the best tiling seenuHl, 
to be reconciled to a tboroiigli 
w't‘ttiiig, and reueli homo as soon us 
possiblo. 

* Wo do hot live far from hen',* 
said tlio little girl, ‘ and there are 
troos the w’holo way.’ 

They gained the high I’oad, shaded 
by a long avenue of limes — they 
liurrietl rapidly along, Uni^lo JVtor 
jirotceting his little friend w'itli bis 
large umbrella, but (l(*nviiig little 
benefit frdm it liimself, until they 
came to a small w Jiite bouse, sepa- 
rated from tlic road, w'itli a gtrd(‘n 
in front of it. 

‘ This is our house,’ said tlie little 
girl, * w'ont you come in ?’ 

‘ No, thank you,’ said Uncle Peter. 
He saw h(‘r safely sheltered from tlie 
shower in tlie jirojecting poreli i^f 
the old house, and hastened quickly 
awiy. 

lie was almost sorry that lie Iiad 
done so afterwards : it seemed like 
declining to avail himself, on liis 
part, of any opportunity for a n;con- 
ciliation tliat might occur. He never 
doubted that the little girl would 
tell her story, and that it would at 
once 1)0 discovered who lie was ; and 
every footstep tliat ho heard for tlui 
rest of the day, about the door of his 
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iipurtmont, bo imaglnod <o bo bia 
m*i)lu*vv’H. 

Jbit Chttrlca Merton was at Liep;o 
that (lay on business, and Lady 
ilelena was too much enfn'ossed 
with anxiety about the little ^irl 
liavin^ been out in tlu‘ rain, to un- 
derstand more from her story than 
that an old ^(mtlc^man, an Ent^lish- 
nuui,bad ^^Iveuber the protection of 
bis uinbndla. 

‘ AVas it not odd, mamma ; liis 
name was Merton?’ ])ersiBt('d tlie 
littli* Ileloria. 

‘ Very,’ said Lady Helena. ‘But 
T trust, my dear elnld. you may not 
tabe ('old ; you have been so much 
better since you came to this nhuv, 
Unit it woidd be sad inde(‘d if Uiis 
wetting were to Uirow you back.’ 

The rain eon tinned all tinit day, 
and tlie ^reatiT ])ari of the next ; 
but in lb(‘ e\(*nin|^. Uncle I Vter con- 
sidered it Hidllcunitly dry for liiin to 
vent lire forth from bis r<unna, to 
wliicli he had b(»cn iin])riMoned for 
tin' most i)art during the rain. 

IL* t(.> 0 K a sliort walk in tlie very 
o]»p(»site iliiv'ction to his nc])]n*w*B 
house; he tlu'n went for a shoi’t 
time to the Redon to, when' he Imd 
been accustomed to ^o and hK>k at 
the pa])ers in an ('vonii\^ ; but lhi.s 
ni^ld,\\lu'n he tjot hold bf tiu' 7V;;/cv, 
he could not (*(nninand Ids attention 
snllicieidly (<* understand it; lie felt 
nervous and uneomforta])le ; lie ea.Mi 
his ey(^s eontinnall> u]>on tlu' •rroiiii 
of ]MTHons Hlndhirly oecupit'd uith 
bimsolf, to st e if any addition, and 
what, had been made to their num- 
ber ; lie lookt'd u]) nl every fre^li 
entrance into tlie room, but he saw 
TKUH* but the faces — with many of 
wliicli lie bad now bivome fami- 
liar — that wt'iv wont to freiniont 
the place. At last he tinvw (lowii 
the paper, and u alkcd to tlie jL^iimiiif; 
tables ; bo looked round tliem both. 
Tliero wen' old, hard Aieos tliere, 
and yoxin^ ea^^er ones ; but llicy did 
not inti'restldni to-niiiht. There was 
a fashionably drovssod youn^ En^lish- 
iiian carelessly losing a low moun- 
tain of little p>ld pii'ces, and a slini-])- 
featured woman of the bouri^eois 
('lass aeeunuilatinj;; with wolf-like 
rapacity a liij'h mountain of larj»e 
silver oiu's. But his eye wamleri'd 
o\ er all, and ivsU'd upon none ; then 
he jjaxe a sif^h of relief, jierhaps 
l>ecause,lic did not find wliat he 
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so stnui^ly wished and as strangely 
dreaded to behold tliere ; and llien 
he took up his Imt and stick, and 
descended the stairs. 

In tlic dark arclway which hmda 
into the street, two persons wt're 
talking; he stopiied luvoluntanly, 
arrested by the tones of one of the 
two voices. 

‘ 1 tliink I shall in, and have a 
shy at the tables,’ said one voiei*. 

‘No, you wont,’ said tlie ollmr; 
‘ you w ill eom(' and have sonu' tt'a 
with my wife.' 

* I never take tea,’ said the first 
voi(T, lu'silatin^ly. 

‘At all events, you wont go in 
th(Te; or if you do, yon wont play. 
My own e\]»eri(*nee lias been so 
fearful’ (the voice hi're, w hich he had 
recognisinl, grew low', hut was per- 
fi'clly distinct in its intense earimst- 
U('ss) • that you will not dmiy nu* 
such hcneni as I miiy ilerive fmin 
it. in the right it gi\i‘s me to lulvise 
another.’ 

‘ How seriou.sly you take tlie loss 
of a live-frnne ])ieee.’ 

‘Y(‘s; because a fortune may 
folh»w’ it. (\une along.’ 

‘ Well, yon must ]>romise mo n 
song lV<nn Lady Helena to make up 
for my st'lf-di'nml.’ 

They wnlki'd out. It was moon- 
light ; hut tin' pavement was shii- 
dovu'd b\ thi' tall white housi's, and 
neither of tlie two ]H'reeiv(*(l the 
.*(hoH figure of the old man, which 
follow (’cl Uk'iu at some distance. 

I'nele IVtcr saw them both enter 
the house wdiero he had parted with 
his young eompaiiion. The u])p('r 
w indow s w'cre op('n, and voices, and 
oeeasionally a light laugh, could 
h(' lu'ard by him as lie stood out- 
side. And tboii, after a while, for 
lie remained tliere long, cairns the 
sound of a piano, ap^l of a woman’s 
voice, deep, and rich, and clear. It 
seemed of unusual (x>iu]^s and 
eonsiderabh^ cultivation, r^rst, ho 
heard an elaborati' jnoi'o of foreign 
music. Tlien a few' chords were 
struck, and some simpler English 
8(]^gs wort* sung. lie eoidd hoar the 
words of them as he stcxxl outside. 
One there was that lie knew' well, 
and lind been very fond of in days 
gone by ; but he bad not lu'ard it 
for long, and it came oi er liim now' 
wdth a jHiwer w hich bronglit tlie tears 
to his eyes. It was one of the I rish 
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molodieti— ^ Oft; in the Btdlly ni^ht/ 
Tho words of tho lust stjuiza nuig 
in ilia ears, lie could not shake 
them fVom him. He vinlkcd up and 
domi, ropeatinff tliem. It soeincd 
that they must have been written 
for liiniseif, to describe the situation 
in which he luid liccn so lonjy. 

At last, tho front door opened, and 
tho visitor departe<l. They were 
now alone'— Imarles Merton and 
his wife. An irivsistible impulse 
eanu' over tlie old man ; he walked 
up lo the door, and run^ tho bell. 

It was opeiH'd by an old servant 
of Cnpi/im MertoJi, who had re- 
niaiiied with them through all their 
revc'rsoa, and who roeoi^nised him at 
once. Ih* usher4>d him at oneo up 
stall's. Ill' luul noned himself for 
a scene — the tiling, of all otJiers, 
he most dreaded; but, ns is not 
nnconnnonly tho casi» in sucli eir- 
cumstiinees, no siiene was eiuu'ted. 
'I'hcy were ^jlntl to see Jiim, and of 
course surprised. C’harles Merton 
introdueed him to his wife ; a ^laiieo 
at whom dispissessed Uncle Peter 
nt once of the last of liia pndu- 
dices, if any yet remained in nor 
disfavour. 

All si'cmed to be natural, and in 
the common course of Ihinjjs; if he 
Jiad spent every eveninf' with tliem 
for inontlis he could not have felt 
more at homo. 

They talked of ordinary subjects j 
wisheil lo order ton for nim, which 
he declined ; and then, wdion lie rose 
lo depart, Cluirlos Mei’ton said, in 
his old frank tones— 

‘ You w'ill let us see you again, 
nnele; I have not yet introduced 
you to one of my family— tho little 
Helena.’ 

‘ I will breakfast with you to- 
morrow,’ said Unele Peter, ‘ if you 
will ponnit pie, taking you on ray 
way liack from my spring ; but 
I need not an intrixluetion to 
Helena — wo are already friends;* 
and lie explained their previous 
meeting, ana Lady Helena was sur- 
prised of course tiiat she had not at 
once detected who the child’s ^'um- 
panioii had been. 

He came tlie next morning to 
breakfast, and afterwards proposed 
a walk to )iih nephew', in the course 
of w'liich, l)y a scrii's of blunt quw- 
tions, he ascertained the whole his- 
tory of his affiiirs. 


* And why did you not lot me 
know all this said Uiii'le 

Peter, when he had leaniod every- 
thing. 

‘ 1 wrote to you before we left 
England, and told you much of W'hat 
ou have asked me about now ; w hen 
received no answ er to niy letter, it 
can scarcely surprise you, 1 tliiuk, 
from your knowltHlge of my oluirae- 
ter, that 1 did not write again.* 

‘ Wrote to mo before you left 
England F I never got your letter. 
1 liave never lioard from you aiuw^ 
your marringi^.’ 

' It is surprising Uuit you did not 
receive my letter; 1 carried it to 
the post myself, too anxious at tho 
time about its result, not to take 
every pains that it should rea 4 *h its 
destination. 1 did not b'll my wife 
then that 1 luul written it; she 
knew all, and was reconciled to the 
worst. I longed indeed that that 
worst might not come, but 1 would 
not destroy her heroic, fortitude by 
suggesting a liope of assistance in 
our dilliculties, wliich might he, os 
indeed it proved, delusion. And 
yet,* he said, thoughtfully, ‘I am 

{ dad, dear unele, you never got my 
otter. Hod 1 got easily out of my 
troubles, i should never perliaps 
liavc leartied, as now' I have, to 
overcome so completely tho luibits 
w’liich had led to them. 1 should 
never liave known my wife, too; 
never seen such irtrcngtli and gentliN 
ness of clmrai5ter in her as J tCd not 
believo exisUnl upon earth. And 
more, Isliould never have known my- 
self, my* Bcllishness, and sin. 1 have 
learnea much inti'llectually in iliesii 
last few years, for 1 have studied 
hard with a hop<) to turn my la- 
bours to oc'count in some way so os 
to improve our position. But I am 
ehiofly of all tliankful to tlie moral 
leasoua w hich 1 have reijcived from 
her, and which I feel to bo tlm most 
valuable and tho most indelible of 
aD.’ 

Uncle Peter was sadly perplexed 
about tlie missing letter; too long 
an interv al hml elapsed since it had 
been written for him to entertain 
any chance of discovering what had 
become of it ; it was tlmreforc with 
very little hope of obtaining any 
inf^irmation on the Bubj(!ct that he 
said to his servant, wlw'n ho came 
into his room that evening*^ 
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' Thompflon, I have learned this 
morning iliat a letter sent to me by 
rriy nef)hew four years af'o, one of 
j;r(*at iinportanec, misearrieJ, and 
ru*ver reached me.’ 

‘ I always said, sir, you never ^ot 
it,’ exclaimed tlie old servant, quickly 
and indij^nantly. 

Uncle Peter prosecuted liis in- 
quiries, and learned that the letter 
had in due course arrived at Ilurs- 
lei^h, that it luid made a consider- 
able sensation in the servants’ hall, 
where t’harles Merlon had ever been 
lield ‘ in hijifh consiileral ion,’ and 
where hia «'stran^t*nient from his 
uncle* and ITursIei^h had been un- 
ceasingly deplored. Thompson re- 
memhered tlie letter coinin'; ; he re- 
membered the expectations which 
liad h(‘t‘n fornu'd about it amon^ tlie 
(»ld ser\uintH ; lie remembered its be- 
in^ taken into the saloon by a mnv 
footman recently ('nj;a^ed, who hail 
not been ])resent at tlie discussion 
arnoiit; them about the letter, and 
who knew' nothing of the Cajdain. 
lie remembered himself asking; 
'IMiomas how’ his master looked w hen 
he reei'ivcd the letter, and Thomas 
saying that he did not know there 
was a letter for Mr, Merton; that he 
had ^iven all three to Mrs. Howard. 
He ahvays had his suspiriouy that 
his master never ^ot that letter; and 
he was plun^in^ into a history of 
the very untiuourable prepos.ses- 
sion.s enterlained from various little 
I'ircumstances atjaiiist Mrs. Howard 
in the servants’ hall, but w as cheeked 
decisively by his uia.vter, who did not 
suifer the familiarity of an old ser- 
vant to so far as to listen to re- 
ject ion* from him upon a relation 
and a i;ue.sl of his ow n. 

Hut the i‘a.se certainW did l<x)k 
aw k wal’d ajxainst Mrs. Howard; he 
thou<;ht loufj how it would be right 
to act eoueoiniiig it; the footman, 


Thomas, had long since left hia scr- 
viee, littving been discovered to bo 
too impraetieably stupid to remain. 
He felt that to ehargt* Mrs. Howard 
w ith the suRpeeted act wouhl he only 
to meet w ith the moat calm denial of 
all knowledge of it ; nor did he see 
any means of bringing it home to 
her, even if he did not alirink, as he 
did, from the publicity whieli must 
attend any attempt to do so. 

Hiiraleigh is mwv a happier man- 
sion than it has been for nianv 
years ; it 1ms been just refiiriiished, 
and miiaic, and tiowers, and the 
merr}' viuei* of ehildliood, adnrn its 
once deserted apartments, ft is imt 
a plaei*, even now. where much en- 
tertainment of the neigliluuirhood 
goes «>u ; lull Lord IClsiuore and 
his family are ever weli-onie guests, 
and sometiuu's some of llie neigli- 
houring families are invited to 
meet them. Airs, llowanl is never 
seen there, nor her daughters; it 
IS said that she received one day 
a letter in tin* cramped band of 
Hnele Peter, wliieli an’ived when 
she W'as in the midst of a si'leid eircli* 
of morning eaJlers; ibnl she read the 
early pariof il alouifw Ineb deserib(*d 
the entire restorrilion of (ho health 
of her ‘ dear relative,’ and of his 
purpiMi* of speedily ri’turning to 
Hui*sleigli; hut suddenly it was 
noticed tliat slie sto[>pi*d short, 
started, read on ra]>ully to hersedf, 
turned pali*. rose from her chair, and 
with a hurried apology left (he room 
ajul her visitors. A hell w as spredil v 
rung, and it is said that (he small 
jug of very hot water which Hniinah 
then earned up stairs in answ'cr to 
it, was really used for the ymr|)oso 
for which it wius demanded — to 
dilute a very cousiderable dose of 
sal -1 olatile. 
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THE NOETH-WEST PASSAGE. 


F is recorded of Sir Martin 
Fn»l)i 8 licr. n renowned mariner 
in the time of Klizid)etli. that when 
at tempts were mado to dissuade him 
from en^a^ing in the discovery of a 
north-w est pnssiijLjfO, lie declared, * It 
is the only thini; in the world that 
is left yet undone whereby a notable 
miml mii^lit be mado famous and 
forfnnate.’ 

Tins, be it remembered, waa 
nitered nearly tliree centuries 

which ])criod a vast number of 
a(tt‘mpts have bi'en made by various 
nalioiH to solve a ])robleiu full of 
inten'st to the luiin of science and 
coirmierei*. For, when tlie early 
e\|)lorati<ni of bold vf>yajj[«*i'fl bad 
dashed the hojies of the mereliant 
by assurlni^ him that if a ])iis 8 aice 
existed between the Atlantie and 
J*a«*ifle Oeeans, it could never, (»n 
acct)unt of the enornious aeenmula- 
tion of ice, be used as a route to 
Iinlia, men whose aspirations ran 
liii^ber than mere Mamniou-worship 
fell ilesirous to lay bare the myste- 
ries of the uortlierii r(‘;^m»n 8 ot our 
wonderful plun(‘l, where — 

liliK'Us of saiiiihire si'Cin ♦«» 

nrirtal eje 

from cornlran qujirneK in the sky, 
WiUi t(lueier hattleim iits that crowd the 
H|»ln rts, 

1'le' mIovv ert'ation nf six tlioiisuiid years; 
Amidst iiimieiiKily tli- v tower sublime, — 
\\ niter's eUrnal [Kilace, built by time. 

Jhitweiiiiist not dcsjiisi* tlie early 
ad venturers; for altliou^hil was with 
t lu' \ ievvof attaining the land of pearls 
and spices by ii shorter ana less 
tiresome route* than that iwiid the 
Cape (»f Stonns, ,that they went 
forth in their frail and small barks 
upon the dark northern waters; yet 
as pioneers in the j;roat work of 
^(‘OLrraiibical discovery, and os men 
of imiomitabTc pcrscvcrauec and 
rouraifc, they arc entitled to our 
warmest admiration. And when 
w e consider the nature of tho 
Arctic, J{e^rioTlB, and their v/tst area, 
ourwonder Ls increased tliat tlirou^h- 
oiit so many generations so many 
men have been found willing /ftid 
ardent volunteers to ex])lort* those 
.stern wastCs even at the itnin incut 
p(*ril of their lives. 

If, then, such fame and renown 
wiTe promised three hundred 5’'ear8 
a jro, when Arctic exploration was in 
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its infancy, to him who should dis- 
(*over tlie North-West passage, how^ 
grt'atly must tho glory of such a 
disi*overy be increased at tlie pi*osent 
time, wiu*n so many trials have 
been madi^ to solve the problem. 

The name of M‘Clure, os tho 
fortunate discoverer of a. passage 
between the Atlantii* and PiU'ifie 
oecjuiM round the (*oast of North 
America, will stand out among the 
throng of Arctic voyagers with proud 
j)re-c‘Tninenec. W(* are not un- 
mindful that much of the path w hieli 
he followed was already kiu>w’ii, but 
be is eiitithul to all honour and 
])raisc for going forward w hen tliat 
]mth terminated, incurring by ho 
doing great resixmsibilily. 

Ilut this bigli prize lias not been 
w'on by tin* KngUsh ilag without 
great cost. While we (*\iilt that- 
our small island, ever in tlie van of 
civilization and liiniian advaiu'e- 
ment, has addend fresh glory t>o its 
hisloiy^ by this discovery, we an^ 
juiinfully reminded that in all pro- 
bability a gallant erew', lie»ule(l by 
an olliVi'r who was Nelson's enm- 
panioii — his c*<pial in courage, and os 
good as he was brave, have undoubt- 
e<llv eiulnred great hardships in their 
end ea\(>urs*to aecomplisli an under- 
taking w Inch it is impossible to deny 
is attended with many dangers. 

'I'liLs is a temble penalty to ])ay 
for <»ur victory, but it is the nature 
of alf eiiteriU'iseM developing great 
results to iiivolve considerable risk 
niidsullcring; — without those, where 
would be tlie glory ? 

Si non Euryalus UutuloH rcciilissct in 
hoHtcH, • 

JIcrt:iciili Nisi j^loria nulla forct. 

TJiinking of these tilings — for the 
probable fate of Franklin and liis 
companions wtII haunt our imagina- 
tion like the skeleton form in the 
halls of festivity— it is a cheering 
<*ODSolatioii to know that the 
huihiliiy and ])iety of the chief of the 
long lost Arctic voyagers whidi wa.H 
ahared by bw oOieers, must liave 
imparteil great eomfori Uj those 
undiT liiin in the ilark and Mierii 
hours of trial.- Like that * <k*vout 
genllenum and philosopher,' 8ir 
Hum] »liry Gilbert, who, when ex- 
ploring the Arctic regions three 
centuries ago, endeavoured to con- 
sole his unfortunat(j companions 
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in tlio proflonco of death, by as- 
Biirinj; tlieiii that 

Hoavcn was as near 

liy water os l)y land, 

flo we fool persuaded that Franklin 
by liis beroie example and rosi^^na- 
1 ion, of w hieli ho f;avc so many proofs 
diirinji; tlie terrible Buffering's en- 
eoiirilerod in Ids North American 
journey 8, luis been of the greatest 
sen icc to his companions, by sustain- 
ing their spirits cluring severe trials. 

It is not our intention to write a 
history of the attempts to discover 
the Ho-callcfl North- West Passage. 
^J’hia would recpiire far more space 
tlian we Jiave at our disposal. We 
propose, tlieri'fons merely ]>utting 
on reconl, in our jiagcs, wliich have 
clironiclcd, on ni(»rc than one o<*(‘a- 
sion, the proci'cdings of the recent 
Andie IC\|)edilion, the story of Cap- 
tain M‘Clure's v<»yage. 

Tliis ullicer linving nccjuired con- 
siderable Arctic experience^ in 
the first si'sirching expedition of 
Sir dames lioss, in wliose 8hip 
lie jicti'd ns semior lieutenant, w'lis 
promoted to the rank of <*ommiind(‘r, 
and iinnu‘dintely volunteered for the 
second expi'dition, by way of Ihdi- 
ring’s Straits, the coinniaud of which 
was entrusted to Captain C'ollinson. 
3di(* ships selected were' the Enter- 
j)rise and Jnvestigafor, which Inul 
lust returiHMl from Harrow’s Straits. 
TIk'v were new sliipB, and in excel- 
lent eondititm. 

Captain Collinson sailed ill tlio 
early jiarl of 185(1, and along w ith 
Captain M‘Clure, arrived within 
tlio Straits in the month of July of 
that year. Ilia instructions were to 
pass ihrongh the Straits, and pro- 
ceed nAerw ards in whatever diree- 
tion he Ihouglit the most promising 
t(Jindtraee8ofthemiasinge\peditioii. 

Great stress was laid on the im- 
portance of not separating from his 
colleague, with whom he was desired 
to keep up constant communication. 

\ery soon, however, a Acr the two 
ships had entered the straits, Captain 
CoUinson parted from Cantain 
M’Clure, and sailed to Hong Kong, 
where he passed the winter, return- 
ing to Behring’s Straits in 1861. 

Ibuler these eircumstancea it 
w ouhl, luidouhtedly, have been more 
iwudent luid Captain M'Clure fol- 
lowed his commander. But such a 
course waa not contemplated. With- 


out heeding a flignal of recall raado 
by Captain Kellett, of the Herald, 
wdio was liifi superior officer. Cap- 
tain M ‘Clare dashed on. willing to 
take the heavy responsibility w hich 
such a step involved, and was soon 
lost sight of. This happened on the 
last day of July, 1850, at wdiich time 
tlie Herald was off Capo Lisboumo. 
When tw o years had passed, w ithout 
any tidings of Captain M‘Clure being 
heard, great uneasiness was natu- 
rally felt respecting him, for ho had 
declared, in tlie most emnliatic man- 
ner, that he w’ould find Franklin or 
‘make the passage;’ and he also 
stated that should his ship become 
entangled in the ice, and barred 
further pr(»gress, lie would, in 1853, 
with as many volunteers ns w'(»re 
willing to accoininniy him, forsake 
Ills ship, niul maKt* the best of his 
w'A} across the icc to Melville 
Island. 

This intention caused the Admi- 
ralty to send Captain Kellett, with 
provisions and a steam temler, to 
tJiat localilv, and it is not a little 
eurioiis that t^aptnin j\I*Clure 
should, hy this judicious proceedhig, 
have been r(‘scued by the vmy man 
who had endeav^oured to deter 
him from his j)erilous und(»riaking. 

It seems, trom liis journal, that 
the oivening in the ice, which pro- 
miseti so favourably, did not extend 
far. The pack soon became very 
Jicnvy, and accordingly the Inves- 
iinator was navigated back to it.s 
edge, along whicli she sailed, in 
liope of finding an opening to the 
north. Failing, however, in disco VTr- 
iug any lead in that direction, Capt. 
JVl'Cliire proceeded easterly, keep- 
ing close to the American coast. On 
the 11th Au^t he passed Jones’ 
Island, the sbores of which were 
found tliiekly strew^ed with driA; 
wood, and, continuing his course, 
frequently Iiaving only a mere 
thread of water, arrived off the 
Mackenzie, on the 2l8t August. A 
little to the east of the mouUi of this 
river, at a place called Point Warren, 
they held communication, by means 
of their interpreter, with two Esqui- 
maux, who stated that the rest of 
their tribe had taken flight, apnro- 
hending that the white men tiad 
come to revenge the murder of one 
of their brethren, whose grave was 
indicated. 
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Captain M‘Cluro does not appear 
to have examined this prave, but he 
probably regarded the story m a 
mbrietifion. In liis despntehoa he 
pays, tliat the tribe do not trade 
with tlie Hudson’s Bay Company, 
giving as a reason, that their uilleei's 
liad given Hiern poisonoiw water. 

At Cape JJat hurst, whieli was 
reaiiiefl on the lUst August, n tribe of 
Esipiimnnx about 3<M) in number wan 
seen. Many natives went on board 
the ship, and from llieir statements, 
Ca])tain M‘Clure is fully convinced 
that n(‘ith(*r the ships, nor any of the 
en'us of Franklin’s Expedition have 
ever reached their shores. 

Pursuing his eare('r to the East, 
ho arrived, on the tUb Septem- 
ber, abri'ast of (^\pe Parry, trom 
wlienee Iiigli land was seen to the 
noHb-en.st ; this was visited and 
taken possession of. It is r4'[»re- 
sonled as being u])wards of KMM) 
feet high on tin* southern side*. 
Subse(jU(‘nt explorations showed 
that this land ih a ecaUinuation of 
Banks’ Land, and is an i.sland, 
to wliieh Captain M‘CIur(3 haw 
given tlie nnnie of Baring. To 
this we must enter a strong ])rolopt. 
For aJthougli Ca])t}im !Vl*Clure had 
an undoubted riglit to (‘all tlie 
Boutbern portion of the land by tlio 
name of Baring -i- yet, considering 
boAV important a pbiire of Areiie 
(liseovery ia due to Sir Josepli 
Banks, w'c tliink it scarcely fair not 
to give bis name to the large island 
discovered by Captain M‘CluPO, the 
northern extivmity of which was 
already called Banks’ land. To the 
cast of tliis island, but pepamt<*d 
frtmi it by a strftft, fresh land was 
obseiwed, ivhirh was takim ]>os8eR- 
pioii of and named Prince Albert 
Land, and to the strait the name of 
Prince of was given. 

Ah this Channel bon* north -oast 
and pr(*s(‘nted a favoiinible asj»e<'t, 
Cajdain M'Clure sailed u)» it until 
the 8tli October, wJien having been 
for several days closely beset liy 
pack ice, his ship wa.s firmly frozen 
up in lat. 72, 4fi N., and long. ii7, 
44 W- This ehe<‘k waa most dis- 
heartening, for explorations showed 
tJiat they were on tlie threshold of 
Melville into which this 

channel opened. 

This discovery established the ex- 
istence of a north-west passage. 


The ensuing suuuncr was awaited 
with great anxiety, but iit^appily 
when th<' Invcatiffator W‘as liberated 
from her winter quarters, it was 
found (piito imiKissible, on ft(*coimt 
of the setting or large masses of ico 
to the southward, to pass out of the 
Straits into Melville Cliannel. Ibidor 
these einumiBtaneesCkiptjun M*Clure, 
unwilling to lose the ojien season, 
retraced bis Bte])s to the south of 
Baring 1 Bland, aud sailed along its 
westi'm and northern side, until 
he came to lat. 71, 0 N., long. 117, 
5 1 W., when bis progress was ar- 
rested by lu‘avy iec'. At this point 
be was within about 70 miles of 
M('lvill(‘ Island. Here ibo Inwstiga^ 
tot* w»m frozem in, and from the (hito 
of her arrival llnuv (Sept. 24, 1851) 
unlil the Ibtli of Aj)riJ of the 
pre.senl year, all eUbrls to move 
lu'i* have lu'cn fruitless. 

We can well undtu'stand that this 
second check, wlum on the eve as it 
wert' of t Humph, must have been a 
Bor(‘ trial t(» Captain MT’lun', and 
Ills oHieerH and crew, They bad 
braved great Imrdsliiiis, and it would 
have l)(»en a fitting reward for all their 
labours bad ilu'V been })ermittikl to 
sail onward to Lan easier Sound. 

But a passage w^as discovered, and 
it is (piitc ])oBsiblo that the ico may 
liave opened sufllcnently tliis summer 
to allow the Investigator to be 
navigated eastwartl, and tlmt slio 
may be at the time we write on her 
way to England. 

As may bo empposod, Captain 
M'Chire and his otfiecrs did not re- 
main mftidive during tlicir long im- 
prisonment. When in thejl^rinco 
of Wales Straits in 1851, several ex- 
plorations made in various 

directions, wliicli have been the 
means of mldirig largely to ouP 
knou b‘dge of the lands anct sea north 
of Wollaston Land. It is worthy of 
remark that in orn* of the expeditions 
Cijptaiu M ‘(/lure’s ofiieers were 
wirliin twenty miles of JJcuieriant 
Osborn, who was eonduefing an ex- 
ploring jiarty from ( lajdaiii Aiistiu'g 
ships. 

In April, 1852, a party headed }jy 
Captain M'Clure went oc^ross the 
ice to Melville Island, and d(?po«ited 
a noti(*e at Winter llarlKuir giving 
an aeexjunt of their proceedings. Tins 
document waa discovered hy Cajituin 
Kellett, who had been despatched 
N K 2 
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from Sir E. Beltlior’s flqiiatlron of 
lit iKlniui for tho ex- 

p\ir])OHe, as we have stated, of 
relieviiij; Captain M*Cluro. 

i)£ course immediate steps were 
tiiheri to eommmiicato w'ith Captain 
M*Clurc, and the meeting is said to 
have been of the most joyous nature. 
A private letter thus tieseribes the 
event : 

At Pirn roaeliefl Uie ]iarty, 

(piitc hiiiiHdf, and Htaimnoml out 

on M ‘t Mure ask i rtf;; him— -Who rmi you, 
and whore jire you come fnun— ‘ Lieii- 
truiant Pirn, — Iftrald -Ca]»taiii Kellott. ’ 
M'hin was incx(dicah]o to M‘Cluro, as f 
waH the l;iHt porNon he shook iiamlH with 
in Hohi’ing Straits. Ho at louf^th found 
that thin solitary stranf;cr was a true 
Mn;.;liHhman, an auf'i*! of lif;ht. Ho wjih 
H ooii Hi!en from the sltip; they hjul only 
one hatcliway open, ami the erew' were 
fairly jam bed there, in their endeavour 
to up. 'Phe flick jumped «»ut of their 
hamiiKKtkH, and the crew forf'ot their 
deflpoiidoiiiw ; in fjvct all was changed on 
board the Invcut 'ujatoi'. 

No wonder ; after a solitude for 
nearly three years in the iey refjions 
of the North, the sifrlit of their 
eountrymen with relief at liand 
must have been almost ovi‘r- 
poweriiifj;. 

And it arrived most seasonably; 
for w'C are told that Captafti M*Clure 
had thirty men and their olliet'rs 
fully prepared to Icavt' tin* Invest 
gaior for the <lepot at Point 
Speneer, while another party of 
seven men w'ere to have fjone to 
the M'Kenzie wdth despatehes for 
the Admiralty, requestiiif^ that a 
ship mif^lit bo sent to meet them at 
Port jjeopold in 1854. 

It ist'oi eourse, quite probloma- 
tieal whether the Inv^ftigator lias 
been able to leave her present posi- 
tion this summer, and odvanc'e fur- 
llier to the oast. 

Sueh is the story of the discovery 
of a North-West, or more properly 
spimkinf^, North-East passaf^e. AV e 
have little doubt that more than one 
pA.ssafre, navifrable for ships durinj? 
an open season, exists between tlie 
Atlantic and Pacifii* oceans. Mr. 
i{ai\w'ho is now ejmlorinjj the lands 
and seas between Jlefient Inlet and 
Wollaston Land, will probably tell 
us of pnssai^os in that direction, and 
the o\plor.iti(»ns of Sir E. Belcher 
north of Wellin^on Channel show 
that ( 1101*0 is an open Polar Sea 


covered by numerous islands, and 
that Jones and Smith Sounds eom- 
muni(;ate with tlmt sea. 

We are fjrcatly surprised tliat 
Sir E. Bolclier, with an efficient 
steamer at liis command, and Inrf^e 
depots of provisions to fall back 
upon, did not attempt to explore the 
Polar Sea tliis summer, whicii is opim 
as early as May, instead of returnini; 
to Becehy Island, as his despat ehe.s 
inform us he intended doinj:;. 

Tliis is tlie more surprising;, be- 
cause in Ins explorations last yc'iir 
up Wellinf^ton Channel, he eanio 
upon w'hat r'crtainly appear t<3 he 
fresh traces of Franklin’s expedition. 
Tliese are thus described: — 

On tbii 2.^tb of Auijiist, 1S.')2, we 
lamlcfl on .a low point, where tlm co.-wt 
Hiubbuily turiiH U> the tJ.OHtwanl, ami 
diwovered the remainn of Hoveral W'ell- 
huilt Esquimaux luniHe.s, — not simply 
circles of small HtonoH, but two lines of 
wall- laid W';ill in excavatwl ground, 
fdlwl in between by about two feet of 
fine gravel, w^ell pave<l, and withal 
presenting the a]q>earanco of great 
care, - -more, indeed, than I am willing 
to attribute to the rude inhabitaiitH or 
migratory Estpihuaux. Bones of deer, 
w'alruH, Heals, &c., mimerouK. ('oal 
found. 

Bennng in mind tluit no Esmii- 
maux liave been met witli in Wel- 
linglon Clianuel, we must regal'd 
tbe.se traces, to say tbo least, as 
affording strong evidence that 
Franklin’s party went up that 
Channel, — and w c do not think that 
the nation will feel wsatisfied until its 
head waters have been fully explored. 

We cannot lay down our jicn 
without expressing our great sorrow 
that the Ins lory ef Captain Ingle- 
lield’s expedition should be darkened 
by the death of that gallant and ex- 
cellent officer, Lieut. Bellot, of tlie 
French na;^. 

Always eager to bo of use, he 
literally lost his life in the perform- 
ance of a sendee involving great 
clangor. Tliis was an endeavour to 
convey the Admiralty despatches to 
Sir E. Belcher. Captain Ingleficld 
hail failed in the attempt, and Lieut. 
Belfot was unfortunately swept from 
a liummock of ice into a deep fissuro 
by a tremendous storm which over- 
took his party. The French na\^ 
by this sad event has lost a gallaut 
officer, who liad mode many warm 
and fast friends in this countr}\ 
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ANATOMY IN LONG CLOTllKS. 


nUIEKK is an old folio, known to 
-k most men who have visited Uio 
fountain-heads of niedii’nl literature, 
and dear to bookw orms for its wood- 
eut illustrations, which in their own 
time were ascribed to Titiiui. It is 
the Cirrporis llumani Fahriat of 
Andreas Vosalius. The iirst page 
is adorned w ith a large and spiriU'd 
w<.>odeut, in which a young man, 
wearing professor’s robes, is to be 
seen standing at the table of a lec- 
ture theatre, and pointing out fi\)m 
a robust subject that lies before him 
the inner secrets of the liimuui body. 
The tiers of benches that surround 
the lecture- table are comjdeb'ly 
crt>wdcd with grave doctors, wdio 
arc leaning forward, stniggling to 
8c(', and ('Veil climbing upon niilings, 
from wJiich they look doAUi with 
faces that jirescnt a striking group, 
expressive of much wonder, interest, 
and curiosity, mixi'd with a little 
awe. And yet they lo(»k upon a 
spectach* which is presented in our 
day as a iimtUT-of-eourse to thou- 
sands of young men during the 
winter session at the hospitals. 

The W’oodcut at once leads us to 
siijipose that we have to deal in the 
book to which it is ])refixed w ith u 
man who was the first to force his 
way into n path obstrueted by n 
heavy barrieadc of prejudice. If w o 
turn (»ver a leaf, we find his ])or- 
Irait in anotbor skiTch, rough, bold, 
and masterly. It jicrlrays spirit 
and fhvsli of a young man who has 
till' marks of a hardworking brain 
upon bis forehead, and of a firm w ill 
U]>oii his face, ilc looks like a man 
horn to do work for the world, and 
not unwilling at the same time to 
lake ease in it. He evidently can 
iMijoy as well^as tliink, and will, and 
do. His beard is very trim, his 
st'iisos look nent^, his rather liand- 
Bome features express muck refine- 
ment, aptness also for a look of 
scorn. He show s like a chief in in- 
tellect, a gracious king over some 
region of knowdedge, who posseseoa 
all he could inherit, and knows now' 
to oonfmer more ; a good companion 
to kinged minds when recognised 
among them as a leader, oo we 
judge from the noble jiortrait of tlic 
young professor in his robes, Andrew 
Vesalius, aged, as we are told by the 


inscription on Uio border, tw enty - 
eight ; a man w ho at. that age luui 
already become the Luther of Aiia- 
iomy. 

We meet only oecnaionall^ wdili 
born poets and inusiciiwis. V esalius 
had a native gimius of a rarer kind 
—he W'as a tiorn dissector. From 
tlie inspection of ruts, moles, dogs, 
cats, monkeys, his mind rose, im- 
patient of restraint, to a desire for a 
more exact know ledge than they or 
Galen gave of the anatomy of man. 
Ihit in his day, to be dissatisfied with 
(lalen was to be a heretic in medi- 
cine ; and to touch with a scalpel 
the dead ‘ imagt^ of (lod’ wiis 
reckoned imiiions in Ihcidogy. Inhere 
was no doutit left ufion that laiU'r 
point, for in the lifi'timo of Vesalius 
Charles the Kiftli bad brought the 
(piestion fonnally before a eousultn- 
tion of divines at Halamaiica. For 

H oses of ambition, living men 
it be blowm asunder at tlie eaii- 
nou’s irioutb, cut up with sword and 
axe, or probed iiilo with military 
lances, ror the purposes of scimice 
dead men were not to receive a 
wound. 

1')iri*e w easels fonned the family 
arms of Andreas, whose name was 
properly Wesahus, his forefathers 
having at one time belonged to We- 
sel, wliere they formed a portion of 
the iiohlo Wittag family. Tliii im- 
mediate progenitors of Aiidrc'iis fejr 
several generations had been emi- 
nent for medical attainments. 
Peter Wesaliiis was a famous 
physician ; John the sou of Peter, 
another thriving doidor, hilrt been 
jdiysieian to Mary of Pnrgnndy, 
iJie iirst wife of MaximiliaTi I. 
Jolin, growing old, hod retired 
from busincHH, not, however, 
until ho bad introduced Evorard, 
his sou, to his distinguished inis- 
tri^sH, and to all his profitable prac- 
tice. John, in retirement at Lou- 
vain, liad w ritten verses and enjoy c^d 
much lionour : men of learning de- 
dicated books to liim. Kverard liad 
kept up the reputation of the family, 
had w'htten Commentaries on tlio 
books of Rhases, and uj>on the 
Aphoi*isms of Hippocrates. The son 
ot Everard, and the father An- 
dreas, enjoyed another reputation of 
tke same kind : he w as apothecary 
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to the Emperor. whole blood 
of the house was tinctured by this 
hereditary transmission tliroiii^h five 
generations of the same pursuit. 
XyUcai Andreas and his brother 
Eraneisco were destined to follow 
the two separate professions of me- 
dicine and law, their father found it 
very difficult to keep Francisco 
steady to his course of jurispni- 
dence. Sending him out to study 
law his father found to be like llirow- 
ing a ball against a blank wall, ho 
came regularly back upon his hand. 
Wien afiemards Frarieiseo saw his 
famous brother very iniieli attacked 
by Galenists, and indisposed to pay 
attention to them, there w as nothing 
nearer to the heart of the young 
lawyer than a desire to tight his 
battles for him. The veins of the 
tinnily, in fjict, ran mediehio. Aji- 
driias, when he was not fifteen years 
old, attench'd plague cases, and prac- 
tised surgery. 

The toils and trials of an anato- 
mieal enthusiast who did his own 
dark deeds, and begot light of them, 
three centuries ago, before the very 
threshold of the liupiisition, fonn a 
pletisanl <‘h«pUT in tin* history of 
modern scienee. But since it. is a 
chapter very seldom reatl, ue have 
considered it worth whih' to eolh‘et 
together its essential iletails, ehielly 
from the luirrative of Jloerhaau* and 
Albinus. partly from certain dustier 
and older men, wlu)se eom[>any is 
good because, although they nro 
upon ilu' whole uiuiucstionably te- 
dious, they often have quaint facts 
to tell about the days in wliieli they 
had their plensim'. 

AndfX'os V'esaliiis was born on 
the hist day of December, in the 
year 1514. His father, the ajwtho- 
ear\% being attached to the service 
of Margaret, governor of the Nidher- 
hmds. put of the Emperor Charles 
the Fifth, Andrew was K>rn at 
Brussels. Ho was sent us a boy to 
study ut Louvain, w heiv ho made 
very rapid progn^as in all brandies 
of knowledge iauglit to him. Ho 
manifested a great taste for science, 
aiid spent all his leisure upon prac- 
tical researdi into tlie meeiianism of 
the lower animals. He became very 
proficient in the scholarship of tho 
day, so that in his grt^at work, 
wrilien before he had allowed his 
skill to rust; the Latin style is sin- 


gularly pure. Eiolanus, who took 
pains afterwards to show that Ve- 
salius was but a shallow fellow', and 
that his knowledge of anatomy in 
particular was not much more than 
skin-deep, protested that he must 
have found some good scholar to 
write the Latin of his books. At 
the same time, however, that he 
might smite witli a two-edged B>\ord, 
the envious critic blamed the sen- 
tences of . his opponent for their 
length, and its style for its obscurity ; 
laying the law down, be it noted, in 
a style of his own ridiculously bar- 
barous and complicated. The good 
Latiu written by VT'sabus wliile ho 
was comj>aratively fnvsh from his 
studies at Louvain, became cor- 
rupted by disuse. The stagnant 
atmosphere of an Imperial court 
favoui’od the rotting of his scLolar- 
sliip. That V\‘8 (lIiu 8 mastereil not 
only Latin but Greek also, acitu- 
rately, at Louvain, may be inferred 
from the fact that he wTole Greek 
annotations to tho w^orks of rjalon. 
It is more certainly proveil by the 
eonlidenee with which the great 
Venetian printer, Aldinus tiunta. lu 
after years made iqipbeation to V'e- 
saliuH alone fur a corrected le\l ol‘ 
Galeu, and lor eastigalion of a Latin 
reudenng of Gaieii's works. Tho 
applieuti»)n was in pai*t ouly re- 
sp<iiideil to. 

Greek and Latin were sources of 
plea.sure to the young mialomist 
oiJy because they i*nahleil him to 
read medical books. Then also, as 
he soon iliseovercd the eomiptncss 
of translations generally, he was not 
content to study the Arabians by 
aid of their interpreters, but betook 
himself to a scholar learned in Ara- 
bic and Hebrew. Lazarus Hebrams 
do Frigeis. With that teacher ho 
reiul Avicenna in the original Arabic, 
and afterwards w as able to write for 
Iiimself a paraphrase of tho ten 
books of Khases to the Emir Al- 
mansor. 

From Louvain tho youth was 
sent to Paris, where lie studied 
physic under a most eminent pliy- 
sieian, Jacobus fcJylvius, aiso 

Jacques de la Boe. Sylvius found 
his new’ pupil disagreeably aimte. 
It w as the practice of that illustrious 
Professor to read to liis class Galen 
on the Use of Parts. He began 
fairly, and when he had reached the 
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middlo of the first book, at the point 
whore the anatomy oommcucoa, ha 
said, * Gentlemen, we now oome 
to a port too diihoult for tho 
romprehcDBiou of l)cginner8. W ere 
1 to go through it with you, w^e 
should only be bewildering each 
other.’ To save trouble, therefore, 
the Professor toi.)k a Hying leap ovw 
all intervening matter, and de- 
scended on the fiftli book, tlirough 
wliieh lie cant4Ted quietly to tlio 
tenth section. From the rest of the 
work he made selections, to tho con- 
sidf?rution of which he either gave a 
single lecture, or to wiiieh he devoted 
five or six lessons at most. This 
course of professional study was 
illustrated sometimes with the dissec- 
tion of some ))ortion of a dog, pre- 
pnri'd for the purpose by a surgeon 
undiT the Professor’s eye. This 
always was thrown away on tho 
third day, wiienit became unpleasant 
to the smell. 

Sv Kills believed, likeliis brethren, 
Hint (be unatomy of all ilesh was 
contained m Galen, if he found 
anything in his dog that jmzzlcd him, 
the fault luy always w ith the animal ; 
the (log was wrong. Often the 
learned man — mort* used to luni 
over leaves of books than strins (»f 
inuse.le — blundered about his little 
pp'jmratioii. vainly searching for 
s<HTie bloodvessel or tendon tJiat ho 
Jiieaiit to show'. At llio third of his 
practical ui-iiionst rations witm-ssed 
i)y Andreas, tlie teacher w'Jis so much 
surprised at tho confused construe- 
t ion of the animal before him tliat 
he i.dlcd u|>on the newcomer, whoso 
iiassioii for dissecting was well 
know n, to help hkn through his dif- 
ficulty. The Professor’s patience 
w as tried farther by tho fact that 
Andreas Vesalitis, by tlio intensity 
f»f bus own enthusiasm, infected his 
eompanions with a pitiless zeal after 
eorreet details of anatomy. WJien- 
ever Sylvius, unable to find some 
vein or nerve, excised its non- 
appt*arancc and passed glibly on, he 
mode work for liis pupils. They 
slip]'''d down when ho w'as gone, 
Kuril; 1 the dog through for the miss- 
ing pari, dissected it out for their 
master with great neatness, and 
triumphantly called his attention to 
it on his next appearance. 

The influence of a commanding 
mind and of a strong enthusiasm 


was exercised bver his associaies in 
a yet more strikirm way by the am- 
bitiooB student. B o caused some of 
the young men to shore his own im- 
patieneo at tho dog-anatomy to 
which tlicy wore confined. Pleasure 
loving youtlis, movinl by his impulse, 
were to bo found with him, 1 taunting^ 
at ghostly hours tho Cemetery of 
tho Innocents. Once w lien he went 
with a fellow'-iniuil to tlio Mont- 
fau^n, where tiie Wlies of executed 
erimimils were deposited and bones 
were plentiful, tlmy found themselves 
attacked by a ])ack of fierce dogs. 
Masters of tbe situation, tluy would 
by no means let a bone bo touclied, 
and there ensued so hard a liattlo 
with them that Uic young anatomist 
believed the hour of falo was come. 
It soeiiied for a short time hkcly 
that, tlio tables being turned upon 
liim, his own body would bo dis- 
sected for the profit of that very 
class to w'liicli so many of his victims 
hiul b(dongod. 

Another of tin? teachers under 
whom Andreas studied in Paris was 
n man of great renown, Gauthier 
d’Andernaeli, or to speak Icnriieilly, 
GuiiitheriiLs, lie w as pliysiciaii lii 
ordinary to King Francis 1. Guiu- 
tluTuis, before b(‘ w cut to Fans, had 
b()en Greek Prufessor at Ls^uvain. 
At Paris bo oecaHiumilly ventured so 
far as to dissect human beings. Wo 
run over tiiree years to static hero 
that in his Ifutfifudotuis Anatumivfr, 
published in 16lJfi, (Imiither took oo 
casion to sptJcify Andreas Wesaliiw 
(the classic V li^ not at tluit lime 
been adojkod in the name) as a youth 
of great promise, Vesalius then being 
twenty -one years old. Aguki, after 
throe more ye^irs had (‘lapsed, in 
publishing a new edition of iiis Jndi- 
tutionest Uuirithcr stall'd tluit he had 
been indebted largely to the lielping 
liand of Andreas vesal ins, a youth 
most diligent in tJie study of Anatomy . 
Tlio youth was then already himself 
beginning work u|>on a liook that 
w as to produce a revolution in tho 
science. 

At about the ago of nineteen, how- 
ever, the pupilage of Andreas at 
Pahs, under Hylvius and (iuinther, 
liad been broken off by the Fnmeli 
W'ars. lie retired then to lus alma 
xnater at Louvain. Here continuing 
his studies, he for the first time 
openly demonstratedfrom the human 
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oflerinj; to tJie BeUolartf of 
Jiouvairi an unucTUHU>mo(l speeUuile. 
JI(‘ had JiiiiiBelf in Paris only twice 
been iiroscril at a demonstration of 
the kind. ^ 

During tliis Hojourn at Louvain, 
it bappenod one day tliat V'esalius 
w-alked with Jiis friend Gemma 
iMMsiuH outside the ^ates. By aeid- 
(K'nt th(*ir country ramble lirou^ht 
IIkmu to llie Tyburn of Louvain, tlie 
spot on which it w as usual not only 
to (‘xeeuU* erimiruils, but also to 
evpose their bodies. It was a place 
of human bones, and of Jiieu’s corpses 
in all stages of eorniption. To such 
a s[)ot tlie friends (‘ame vt‘ry na- 
turally, led to it no doubt by a 
familiar ])alh, for when* else was 
tIuTo a retired nook to be* found of 
uliich the scenery was more eom- 
])letely in aeeordanee uith tlie taste 
of an anatomist. Vesalius loved 
nature with tlie ardour of true 
^feuius, but his love was not at all 
Ibi' — 

KuHHct luw'iiH and fallows gray, 

Where the nibbling flocks do stray ; 
Mountains, on wliosc barren breast 
'file labouring clouds do often n‘Ht ; 
Miwlows trim, with daisies ])ied, 
Sli.allow lu'ooks, and rivers wide ; 

He was a miui who eovild have 
boiled his kettle with more pleasure 
in the valley of Jehosluudiat than 
in the v.ale of Temju*. AVliy should 
he iiolF Is tlie thiglibune that 
iropped u]) a lord of the ereatiou 
ess to be honoured than a primrose 
stalk P Or is tlie cup that lina eon- 
taiiied tlie brain mul wit of man to 
be regarded witli less tender rever- 
ence than buttereuj)sand})umpkin8p 
Vesalius aiidCi oiiimaP risius, w hose 
hiunour it was to admire nature in 
the uu'chauism of the human body, 
looked at the dead men w ith leiu’iied 
(*yes. The botanist a-field looks 
out for spceimoiis to eaiTy home, 
so the anatomist Vesalius looked 
greedily about him, for in such a 
pJaev the obvious question was, 
could ho make any little addition 
to his hortus sivcun of odd joints 
imd bones P 

Now’ there had been executed on 
that spot a noted robber, who, since 
he deserv’cd more than ordinary 
liaugiug, had btvu chained to the 
top of a high stake, and roasted 
ali\c. He had been roasted by a 
slow fire made of straw, that was 


kept burning at some distance below 
his feet. In that way lliere hail been 
a dish eook(‘d for theYow Is of heaven, 
which hacl bi‘eii regarded by tluuii 
as a special dainty. Tlie sw ect tlesli 
of tJie delicately roasted thief tlicy 
liad i>rcferrcd to every other; his 
bones, tlicrcfore, Iiad been cla- 
boralely picked, and there was letl 
suspended on the stake a ski'leton 
dissected out and cleaned by many 
beaks with rare precision. The 
da/zling skeh'ton, complcle and 
clean, was lifted up on high before 
the eyes of tlie anatomist, wlio had 
been striving liitherto to piece 
together sucli a thing out of the 
hones of many people, gatlicred as 
occasion olfered. Thai v\asa llowcr 
to be plucked from its tall stem. 

Mounting immi tlu* shouKlcrs of 
Jiis friend, and aidetl by liun from 
below, young Andreas ascended the 
eharred stake, and tore away v\lial- 
ever bones he found accessible, bnaik- 
ing the ligjnueiits which tied tlie legs 
and anus to the main trunk, d'lie 
trunk itself was bound l)y iron chains 
80 linnly to the stake, tliat it was left 
there hanging. \Vitli stolen hones 
tuider their clothes, the two young 
men returned into Louvain. 

But in tln‘ evi-iiing \'’e8uliu8 went 
out alone to take another walk, did 
not return in haste, and suffered tlie 
town gates to close against liini. Ho 
had res«)lveil to sjiend the night a- 
field under tlie stars; while honest 
men vvi*re sleeping in their beds he 
meant to sliare tlie vigil of tlie 
thu'ves. Tliere was tlu' trunk of 
the skeleton yet to be had. At mid- 
night none would dare to brave tlic 
spectacle of lleshl y, liorrors, to say 
notliing of such gliostly accidents as 
might befal them among corpses of 
the wicked, under rain, moon, stars, 
or Hitting night-clouds. Certain, 
therefore, that no man w oidd eoim* to 
witness his olfenee, Vesalius at mid- 
night again climbed the tree to gather 
its remaining blossom. By main 
force he delibeniUdy wTested tlie 
whole B€*t of bones out of the grasp 
of the great iron fetters, and then 
having removed his treasure to a 
secret spot, he buried it. In the morn- 
ing he returned home empty-lianded. 
At leisure then, and carefully, he 
smuggled through the gates, chiy 
after day bone after bone. But 
when the perfect skeleton was set 
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iiji ill Ills own house, lie diil not 
srniple (o (lis]>lHy it opeiJy, and U) 
deuiMiislrate from it, ^ivin^ out that 
it hail been Imm^dit by liiiii to Ijou- 
vaiii from Paris. The net of plunder 
wiLi, however, too liold to c’seupe 
alteiitiou. \\'Puliiis aflerwnrdB was 
baiiislied from Louvain for this 
ofleiiee. 

In tlw' next year, 1535, Andreas, 
haviiu; eoniplet4‘d liis twentieth year. 
Herded as a siir|jjeon in the army of 
the Linperor, Charles V., during 
the Gallic Mar. He was llieu earn- 
ing a salar\,aiid finding subjects for 
disMvlion on the l»atlledicld. Soon 
afterwards he Men! to Italy, making 
his liead-iiuarters apparently at 
VVriice, and displaying his zeal and 
ability as an aiialoTiiisl by demon- 
stralmg jiubliely under the sluulow 
of the most famous universities. 
Aiulreas \'esahusat once excitiul the 
altentnni oi‘the Icarneiliuen of Italy, 
as a nnnarkable }()uth of twenty- 
one or two, who could name, with 
Ins ('yes blindfold('d, any, i*ven the 
smallest, human bone put into his 
band, w ho wjis versed divjily in coin- 
paratiNc anatomy, and had more 
accurati* and practical knowledge of 
till' structure of the human frame 
than any greybeard of the lime had 
dared to master. He was a youth 
w lio liad tunicd all the ardour and 
pas.sion of his age into the servici* of 
tlial one mysterious pursuit at which 
his neighbours shuddered and ad- 
mired ; a youth who was at the same 
time an able seliolar, and wlio e(juJd 
deelaim his knowh'dge in sound 
jjalin from tlu* leelure-iabh*. The 
intensity of Jiis zeal and his owui 
hahit of ma.stery won for him in 
Italy so prompt j* ree<;gnition of Ins 
genius, tluit he wjw only twenty-two 
yeara old wlu'ii lie was ollered (in 
1537) a professorship at Padua, 
ereated for liim. It was the first 
jiurely anatormeal professorship, and 
in accepting it Ve.'ialiu.s beeanu? llie 
first proh'ssor of anatomy ivho taught 
th(‘ science, and rweivcif a salary for 
so doing from tfic fiindh of any 
university. 

A good deal of morbid curiosity”, 
a corrupt taste for witnessing dis- 
sections of the liiuiiaii IxKly as a 
novel spectacle, no doubt iiKTeased 
the number of the, new t>rofi*ssor'8 
lu^arers. He w as doing a t)old tiling, 
his lectures were a striking innova- 


tion on the faineiiesH of conventional 
routiiK', and his fame grew with 
proportiouato rapidity. He <ron- 
timu'd to hold Ills professorship at 
Padua during seven yoiu^, but he 
was at the same lime pn'ifessor in 
two oUier imiverwities. Ho w’as 
sought by the academies for the 
same reason that causes an attroi’- 
tive ]K»rfomier to he sought at fJie 
same time by rival managers. 
WhereviT lie apjH'ared, tlio theiitix* 
would fill. WluMi already appointed 
at Padua, he was griu*ed with a 
professorship also at llologna, in 
which town he put together and 
compared the skeletons of a man 
and of a monkey. lleing tlius 
doubly a professor, be ncei'pled also 
the urgent invitation of Giisiiio, 
Duke of Ploreiiee, who desired ihui 
he should take olliee Jis Professor of 
Anatomy at Pisa. tVisino seviired 
his man not ordy hy odering a 
salary of six hundred erowns for a 
short course of demonstrations, hut 
also by eoinmamling that the autho- 
rities should furnish him with a fre^o 
supply of bodit*s, whether from the 
eemetei’y or tlie seaffold. In eaeli 
luiiversity the services of the profes- 
sor were ('onfinetl to a sliort eourso 
of demonstrations, so that liis dutu's 
were eoin])lete wlu‘u he Inui spmit 
during th(3 w inter a few wc'eks at 
(*aeh of tJie tlirc'c towns in sueecHsion. 
Then Ik* returned to Venice. 

7\t V’^eniee, Andreas Vesaliiw 
studied indefatigably, at the sa.mo 
time that lie practised physic, llu 
not only solieit(.*d the bodies of eon- 
deiimeu cTimiiials, but also bi'ggcMl 
of rnagi.Mtrates that tJu'y would 
senteiiei* sucli iiii*n to the i»odes of 
death that lie from time to time 
suggesled, in order that lu' might 
obtain physiological knowledge from 
ids povMt mortem iiispeetions. Ho 
w as not afraid also to b(.'g that exe- 
cutions might be delayed when ho 
was well supplied with subjei^ts, sci 
that tlierc might be inutiTial for him 
to w ork upon at a more leisure time. 
Furthermore, lu* watched — and in- 
cited liis pupils to watch — all the 
symptoms in men dying of a fatal 
malady, and it was usual with him 
and them to note w here, after deatb. 
such men were buried. For their 
Ijodies night-visits were oaid to tin,* 
cliuri'hyti^, either by Vesalios or 
by some of his disciplesi and a dili- 
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gent search was then made for the 
accurate determination of the cause 
of death. Many a corpse was in 
this way secretly conveyed by 
Andreas to his chamber, and con- 
cealed in his own bed. 

At Padua and Bologna, where 
there w as no bold Cosmo to back 
the teaclicr, no public means w^ero 
vt3utured upon for the supply of 
the nowr lecture-table. It was sup- 
plied without trouble to Vesalius by 
ilie entliuaiasm of the students, wdio 
became resurrectionists on his be- 
half. Thus it hanpoued that on 
one oecasiou liis cuiss was edified 
by the emotion of a ]K)rtly Petrarch 
under a monk's hood, wJio had 
sought in the excitement of 
anatomy a refuge from his grief for 
the recent death of a too well-known 
Ijtiura. He sat down thinking of 
his old acquaintance with a sigli, — 
Mai non fu’ in purtc, ove si chiar vedessi 
Quel, che vedcr vorrei, poi ch'io nol 
vidi, — 

and started with a shout that 
betrayed all his secret w lien ho saw 
her stretched out on the doiuonstra- 
tor’s table. She Imd been disin- 
terred by tlic students as a friendless 
person — one who in life liad not 
regarded her own llesli as sacrc*d, 
and w’ho8i3 body, iberefore, might 
be lectured from witliout risk of 
exciting luiy aiiive outcry against 
desecration of the dead. Vesahus, 
who lulled monks as false pretenders 
and obstructors of sound knowledge, 
enjoyed greatly tliis dilemma. 

l)iiring the first three years of 
ollice as professor, Andreas did not 
depart or wish to deptu’t from the 
appro v»il rule of study. He praised 
the works of Galen in good faith, 
and made use of the anatomical 
writings of that ancient author as 
the text lv)ok upon wiiich he founded 
nil his demonstrations. With prae- 
ticaJ experience, liowevcr, the con- 
viction grew, not only that the 
anatomy of Galon was extremely in- 
complete, but that it was often 
wrong. Ho had marked down upon 
the margins of his text-book os ho 
deU'ctod them many discrepancies 
between the text of Galen and the 
human body. These variations ho 
found, as he w^ent on, w'cre constant. 
Then, dissecting lower animals, and 
moukeys more especially, he* made 
comparison between their parts and 


corresponding parts in man, until he 
became convmced tliat Galon very 
rarely wTote from actual inspection 
of the human subject, tliat he had 
been a great anatomist, but that his 
teaching was based on a belief 
that the structure of a monkey w as 
a direct copy of the structure of a 
man. Galen had not ventured often 
to run counter to tJie tide of auper- 
stitiou, and defile himself by too 
close contact witli the dead of his 
own race. This fact being ascertained 
with certainty, Vesalius took more 
than usual pains to note every discre- 
pancy between the text of Galcu and 
the actual parts w hich it endeavoured 
to describe. The list of these varia- 
tions — annotations upon Galen — 
fonned in a short time a volume of 
considerable tliickuess. 

Having thus seen reason to dis- 
trust the foundations upon which 
the whole structure of medical 
science was, in his time, built, V^e- 
salius, at the age of tw enty-live, re- 
solved to reconstruct more durably 
the science of anatomy. He per- 
ceived only one way in wLii'li this 
could be doue : ho would dissec t mi- 
nutely through the huinan body, 
and write down all that he found 
there carefully and accurately in a 
well-digested book. He would 
eoUato upon each point the evi- 
dence obtained under the scalpel 
with the wriliiigs of the authontics 
who oecupied the scliools before 
liim, would retain their noiiumcla- 
ture, and nqicat their trutlis, but 
rectify their almost countless crr6rs. 
To this bold enterprise, after his 
gt'iiius had once mbuitted the idea, 
Vesalius was further impelled by 
the encouragement of his friends, 
and chiefly by the incitements of a 
colleague in the University of 
Padua, Mark Antony Genua, and 
of the patrician, Wolfgang Ilcrw ort. 
So it happouocl that, at the age of 
tw enty - five, Aiidrcaa Vesalius, 
already a famous teacher, began 
to write, from actual scnitiny, 
his text -book of The Fabric ofihe 
Human Body. He at the some time 
practised medicine, and expressed 
loudly and often bis regret that the 
art of healing and the science of 
anatomy were followed as two 
separate pursuits. He declared a 
correct knowledge of anatomy to be 
essential both to the physician and 
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tlio sur^n, imd he taught the 
science in his writings witli a constant 
reference to medicine and surgery, 
bitterly ridiculing those practit ioners 
ho got their knowledge of disease 
out of a study of syiiips. 

It is possible to teU in a ft»w 
paragniplis all that is kuoi^'n to 
have been done before tlie lime of 
\'^e8ahus for tlic promotion of the 
study of true luunan anatomy, lii 
very ancient tinies it is ])rovcd 
that then.' was no lack of disse<dor8, 
those of the Alexandrine school used 
the knile freely on the huiium sub- 
ject. llerophilus is said to have 
cut up and i xaniuied three huiulred 
bt^dicH, without reekouiug his vivi- 
seeiions. Of the anatomy of the 
iineieiits, Iiowever, iiothiiig 1ms been 
transmitted except what has come 
down to us in the extant works of 
(ralen. Galeu, it lias been shown, 
disseeti'd lower niumals luid mon- 
keys — rarely man. When (‘ontnet 
with a cori).se mode expiations and 
ablutions iieeossar}', it was not on 
easy thing to be an oceurate ana- 
tomist. After the death of Galen 
that eltiof still continued to hold 
sway for centuries over tlu? world of 
meclieine. The ArabiauH put im- 
plicit faith ui him, and copied all 
Ins (Trors, adding many of their 
own. 

In the middle ages praeti<*al ana- 
tom Vf w hfii it attempted any inspec- 
tion of * the Divine iiuago.^was re- 
garded as iin])iety ; ueverthelos.s, a 
tirst step in a right direction was 
made by Mundinus, aixmt the year 
1316. Mmidinus, professor of me- 
dieine at Bologna, betwei'ii the years 
1315-18, (‘xhibiu^d^he public dissec- 
tion of three bodies, and by so doing 
was the cause of a great scandal. 
A lamied by an edict of Boniface 

V^ll., he gave up his dangerous expe- 
riment, but he had pubhslied a w ork, 
JJc Anatomcy (containing mueJi origi- 
nal matter, which was adopted by 
the learned W'orld, and prescribed to 
be read in all academies. 

For thrive centuries tliis work con- 
tinued to be in force os an autho^ty. 
In the time ofVesalius, Mundinus 
was read commonly as a supplement 
to the anatomy (contained in Galen, 
and if any anatomist had new facts 
to record ho edited Mundinus, and 
attached to the text of that author 
his own experience in the form of 


eommentary. In the year 1620, 
Mundinus had in that way lieeii 
supplied wHth notes by Alessandro 
Aeiiilliuo, and edited by his brother 
Bliilothes at Bologna, and in 1621 
the book of Mundinus again 
amply illustrated by Joannes Car- 
pus Bereugarius, the best of the 
precursors of Vesalius. Mundinus 
wrote siiee.inetly, treating of ])arU in 
their natural order, but his informa- 
tion w as not only suecLuct but also 
meagre ; his style In'ing obsinire and 
barbarous, often incomprehensible, 
Ills errors many. His errors were 
so many that Matthew Curtins— 
who spoki^ before Vosalins had 
shaken the old iiiu-amouut authority 
— ^siiid of Mundinus, ‘all that is 
right in him is (ialeii H, but his own 
matter is always wrong.’ Achillino 
was pronoiuKJod iejune, Berenganus 
dill use, hilt ivally gcKjd- Carpim 
Berengarius introdueiKl also into his 
edition, for the ilrst lime, pictures, 
liy whieh the eye was enabled to 
eoinprcheud the details given in tho 
letterjiress. Tim pictun^s were rude, 
iiiiieteeii in number, iuereased in an- 
other publication, two yi^ars aftiT- 
wariL^, to twenty -tw’o. I'lniso ]ilates 
deserve to be remembered by ana- 
tomists as the tirst etforls that wero 
made to fiu-iliiate their studies by 
(lepie.ting as well as desenbing tho 
eonslriietion of the human frame. 
In 1631, Albert Durer depicted tho 
symmetry of the body in four books, 
blit rather as an artist than as an 
anatomist. The greatest jiainters, 
protected l\y Julius 11. and J^eo X., 
had lx*oii allowed to study jiraetically 
just so much anatomy as was re- 
quired for the porfeetioii df tluur 
art. Drawings Irom nature of tlie 
superficial muscles had bcim made 
by L<x)uardodaViiu?i, BafJnelle, and 
Michael Angelo. ItUfpreseutationg 
of th(< anatomy of deep-seated ]>art8 
immediat(‘Iy preceding the publica- 
tion of the plates issui'd by Vesaliua, 
were cditeciin 154^1 by AVoltcr II er- 
r/iajin Kyff; and a more valuable 
set, in whicjh ih<j brain is well de- 
picted, and its yoriAi figured and 
named, was publislied by Baltbaaar 
Pistor. None of these works were 
at all calculated to disturb the su- 
premacy of Galen, or to create any 
revolution in anatomy. But they 
were indications of the ripeness of 
the fidd for work like that to which 
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VcHJiJiiiM devoted himself ^\ilh the 
wlioI(* fresli zeal of youth, and all 
the vigour of liis genius. 

Tli(^ income derived by Andreas 
from ilir«*e professorships, and from 
his practice among the Venetians, 
perhaps also thej)ro8perouB worldly 
condition of his family, enabled luin 
to expend money freely in the pro- 
secution of his literary work. lie 
t ook pains to secjure, not only for liis 
(h'scnptions of parts, but also for 
the represemtations of them to be 
piiblished in his book, the utmost 
possible lid(‘lity and beauty. It cost 
liim not a little to tempt able artists 
from their studies of tlie beautiful to 
sit and paint, day after day, from a 
(liasecieo corpse. Grudging no cost, 
lu* Hucce<‘dcu so AVt*ll as to (obtain 
for liis book anatomical ])lat(\s, not 
oiijy incoinparalily better than any 
that liad ju’cviously been publislied, 
but more e.veellent as works of art 
than very many that have appeared 
since his day. The chief artist en- 
gaged >\ ith him in this labour was 
Jeiui Calcar, native of Calcar, in the 
Jhichy of Cloves. That artist studied 
during his best years in Italy, ad- 
miring ehielly the works of liaifaelle 
and Titian, lie was one of the moat 
able of Titian's pupils, and so aeeu- 
r:it(*ly seizeil his master’s style aiul 
manner, that many works from the 
hand of Calcar, portraits cs])ccially, 
have been attributed to Titian, iiu- 
ben.s kept, until his death, a !Nati- 
vity by Odcar, that was remarkable 
for its efleets of light ; and Calear is 
well known to many in our own thiy 
as the])ainter of the portraits widen 
iu*eomj)any A^asari s lives ; Calear, 
then, Mas tlie chief artist engaged 
upon the aiiatomieal figures pub- 
lislu'd by W'salius, and this cireiim- 
stiuice accounts for the fact that 
those figures w'ere iji their owti time 
oftmi attributed to Titian. 

AVhilo Andreas was steadily at 
work upon his book, author and 
artists (tlie other artists were Joan- 
nes Stepluuiufl and ^sicolo Stopio) 
making simultaneous jirogress, the 
first few' plates were sent to tlie pro- 
fessor’s tatlicr, wlio, it may' be re- 
membered, was apothecary to the 
Emperor. Bv him they were show ii 
to Charles also to many of his 
most distinguished courtiers, and in 
this way the praise of the young 
niiatoniist first came to bo Bixikeu 
fixim imperial lips. In the y'oar 


1639, at the age of twenty-five, Ve- 
snlius issued to the publi(5 a few eom- 

S letcd plates as an experiment. 

Icing successful in Italy, tliey were 
largely pirated by G erman publish ers, 
and many had copies of these plates 
arc therefore extant. Tlie Ojnis 
Magnum was again to bo preceded 
by anotlier liernld, an epitome of its 
SIX books, with illustrations of the 
ehou^est kind. In this epitomii the 
matter was arrangt'd and tlie plates 
were ehosen with a direct intent to 
supply that kind of information 
w anted (‘onmionly by surgeons. Tlie 
chief care of the book was to describe 
and depict aerurniely those ^lurts 
whieli are most frequently c'xposed 
to wounds, dislocations, tumours, 
and Hucb ills ()f tin* flesh. It w^as to 
siTve also as an index to the greater 
work. Althougb the epitome wns 
fiiiished first, and dedii^ated in due 
form to Bhilip, son and lieir of tlic 
gr(*at Emperor, tlie actual publicn- 
tion of it was delayed until s(»rno 
moiitlis after the ajiuearanee of the 
full and perfect work, the CWjK^ris 
Jlumani J^ahrlcay first published at 
Basle in tin* year 1513, its author 
being at that time twenty -eight 
years old. 

AVith the famous treatise of A^'esa- 
lius upon the fabric of the human 
body begins tlie liistor}' of aiuitoniy 
as it is now studied. In that book 
tlie plates are tlirougliout to the let- 
ter-press what the real subject is to 
the lecture of the demonstrator, and 
the references to the pictures are 
minute, distinct, and accuraU'. The 
grouudw ork of true human anatomy 
IS laid throughout the book, with an 
exactness never before approached. 
The work is strictly anatomical, hut 
it includes many important refer- 
ences to the allied subjects of physi- 
ology and surgery. .Tlie descrip- 
tions of parts are given in well- 
polishcd Ijatin, with the clearness of 
a man who is auite master of his 
subject, and as no goes on, the au- 
thor makes a mcrcuess comparison 
between the structure that is really 
foimd in man, and the description 
of At found in Galen. He shows, 
finally, by cumulative proof, that 
Galen taught from a knowledge not 
of men but of bnite-s. Because, in 
show'ing this Vestdius proved the 
errors not only of Galen but of the 
whole mass of liis brethren w ho hatl 
gone to Galen only for tJieir infor- 
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mat ion. and whom ho would compol 
to Hit nt. hia own foot for bettor kiiow- 
ledj^e. he knew well tliat he was 
rovoking all tho brotherhood war; 
c therefore maile his onslaught 
upon error in a fightin^j mood. 

Old men were not willing to tole- 
rate dictation from a bov of twenty- 
eight. IVofessors and physieiims 
who maintained a reputation for wis- 
dom in their universities and in the 
world by pro])piiig it up on an inti- 
mate aeijuninUmee with the works 
of (jlalen, were not disposed to let 
their j)rop be stiaick away ; they 
(*bn)g to it temu-iousl}'. Sylvius at 
I’ans wjis (‘Specially indignant at 
tlie seienliliL* heresies of his late 
])upil ; he attacked his luKik with 
\iolrnce. Vesaliiis, th<*refore. wrote 
to his old master a letter full of 
friendly feeling and respect, inquir- 
ing wlierein he hail been guilty of 
error. Sylvius re])lied to niis that 
he liked Ins old pupil \ory well, and 
would be ghwl to call him friend, 
but that he could do so only on con- 
dition that ho >\ould sliow proper 
respect for GalcMi. 1 f lie failed in that, 
he wiis to expect no<piai*len‘illierfroin 
Sylvm.s or any pupils of his school. 

Soon after the ]mblicatioii of his 
vM»rk in 15t;l the name of Andreas 
V (‘sail us lunl become uidely known 
at C-'ourl JLS that of a man gifted with 
pn'ternatural skill in tin* art of heiil- 
ing. In the year 151(» Andreas 
went from Veniw, tlum liisliome, in 
company with tho \’^euetiaii ambas- 
sador, to liegi'UHuurg, w here he was 
to cxerci.S(’ Jiis skill U])on tho Km- 
juTor, and from tluit date he w iis 
ranked among the Km])eror’s physi- 
cians. On hi.s way to liegensmirg, 
he stojqx'd for a shopt time at male, 
and there gave a few demonstrations 
from a skeleton prepared by himself, 
which upon leaving ho presonted to 
the university. Tho skeleton was 
hung up in tho lecturo-hall, wnth an 
inscription under it commemorating 
the event in this manner : — 

ANDBRAH VSSALIUS BHUXRLLENS. 
OAR(»LT V. AVO. ARCIIIATKLS 
LAUDAT18.S. ANATOMICAUUM 

ADM INI STB. COMM. • 

IS HAC URBK RHGIA 
CURLICATURCH 

vrnn.F guoD cerms sckleton 

ARTIS Ef INDUHTRl.K WIJR 
HPECIMKN 
ANNO CHBI8TIANO 

IMfl 

EXHIBUIT EBBXITQDE. 


This skeleton, prepared and pre- 
sented to ita anatomical school by 
tlio father of modem anatomy, still 
continues to bo one of tho curiosit ies 
of Basle. 

From the Emperor, Vi^salius was 
sent in the same year to attond one 
of his nobles. Afterwards at Ilatis- 
1k>u he \vn>to and iiublished tstill 
in 15 It)) one of his works, a Jong 
letter to.loiu'him Ibxdants, entillea, 
J)e CTitif Jtiidlriii China*, In that 
work, while he professed to treat of 
tho medicine by which tho Km- 
peror's health liad hoen restored, ho 
entered largely into a vimlicalion of 
liis leafhing against all assailants, 
and a fresh exposition of the find, 
that Galen luul dissi»cted bruti's 
alone. The letter, of which tho 
greater pari wiis devoted to tln^ 
buaiiii‘ss of self-assertion, eontains 
much autobiograpliic maUer, and is 
the source from which many of tln^ 
preceding details have b(‘en drawn. 

Keturiiirig then to Italy — his ag(^ 
being thirty-two — Andreas again 
taught and dissected publicly at 
Bologna, Padua, and Pisa, llis ob- 
ject w^as to battle against ojiposilion 
from the ortlnxlox. Witli few ex- 
ceptions all tho young mim — all tlie 
next generation of physicians — de- 
clared themselves enthusiasLically to 
be of the party of Vesalius. Tlie 
old scholars and pnudltionerfl de- 
clared that innovator to be a mi'n* 
infidel in anatomy, t(‘ac]iing a miuss 
of errors. Vesalius, to ]ml down 
these jieople, wrote always on tin* 
day before of his (feinonst ra- 

tions a public notice tliat it would 
take place, and that all men who 
decried his errors were invited to 
attend to make their ow n disseotions 
from llis subjoet, and eon found liiin 
openly. Not a man ventured to 
wjcopt tho challenge, and in this 
way the opiwsition to V\*salius on 
the part of his immediate neigh - 
bours w'as held very much in ch<‘ck. 

But from tho old- fashion (‘d 
teachers of the young in other t^jwiis 
—especially from Sylvius in Paris — 
the outcry against tlie heretic, wdio 
had endeavoured to shake faitli in 
the w'ord of (Jalcn was incessant. 
In the year 1551 Sylvius broke out 
in print, his wratli was a long mad- 
ness, and in his published luinibra- 
tion tho display of it mns to an ex- 
cess tliat is quite pitiable. He ac- 
cuses his old put)U-*whoni,by way of 
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a (hill, rude joke, he cveiywliere ealls 
Vesanufl — lis a monster of ip;norance, 
arrogance, and in^atituch; — a man 
who poisoned Europe by tin* breath 
of his impiety, and wlio clouded 
knowledge by the infinitude of alibis 
blunders. The animosity of Sylviug 
had become bitterly personal, and he 
even went so far as to ac(,*use Andreas 
to the Emperor, and to ac(‘k an ally 
in one of the impi^riol physicians, 
Cornelius Uarsdrop, v horn he endea- 
voureil to bribe not witli money but 
with bones — namely, the skeleton 
of a child. All this hatr(‘d was not 
spent ill vain. Sylvius was ealU'd 
upon, as a credible witness, to sub- 
slantiale his char(;f(‘s, by exhibilin^if 
ilu' errors of Vesalius Iroiii his o\mi 
dissection of the sulijeet. Jlc was 
nnahle to do so. I’he human body 
v\ as perverse, and followed I he de- 
scri^itions of the herelii; ; hut so 
coniplelely was belief in Oahm the 
reli^n’on of the old ])hyHieiHnH, that 
Syhius next deelared the men of 
his own time to be eonstruded 
somewhat diderontly from the men 
■who had lived so many centuries 
before. The aueienis, at any rat(‘, 
it was (|uite ei'rtain that Galen had 
dissoi/ted and described illfallibI\^ 
Hal her let him believe that Gotl’s 
work had been altered than that 
Galen had eoufouiidod men with 
monkeys. 

The outciy raised against him by 
so many grave uulhonlies did in 
effed create in many minds a vague 
dread of Wsalius and his ■WTitings. 
They fell into had odour at Court ; 
he performed wonderful cures, hut 
when so much testimony >> 011 ! to 
show font th(‘ young man’s writing 
was arrogant and impious, it was felt 
that it must be wrong to eoiinto- 
nnnc(' bis ln»oks. AVhen, therefore, 
for tlie 8ak(' of his reputed skill as 
a pradilioiier in mediidne, Vesalius 
was called to reside permanently at 
Madrid, the summons was attended 
with so many eireiunstnnees showing 
the success of those w ho elamourea 
at his writings, that in a fit of nroud 
indignation he spent one unlucky 
hour in burning all hifl manuscripts. 
Tluis he destroyed a huge volume 
of annotations upon Galen — a whole 
hook of medical formuhe — many 
original notes upon drugs — the copy 
of Galen from which he lechireci, 
covered w itJi marginal notes of new 
observations that bad occurred to 


liim while demonstrating — and the 
paraphrase of the books of Ilhasos, 
in wnich the knowledge of the Ara- 
]>ian was collated with that of the 
Greeks and others. The produce of 
the labour of many years was thus 
destroyed in a short fit of jiassioii. 
While the ashes of his manuscripts 
■were yet before him, Andreas re- 
pented of his deed. 

He lived no more for science. As 
a Court physician at Madrid it was 
of no use for Vesalius to teach ana- 
tomy to the inquisitors from bodies 
robbc‘d out of the consecrated 
p^ound. He lived upon his reputa- 
tion, and iiuliilgeil in nil the ease 
compatible with the stifl’ life of a 
Spnnisli courtiiM*. There was n se- 
cond (augmented) edition of Ids 
Fabric of ihc Iljtman ibnhf, pub- 
li.shed at Jhislo in 1555, but it was 
left for yeholars and ]»hysicians to 
fight out among themsolvos tlu» 
question of its merits. X'csalms w as 
(lead to controversy nnd to stu(l\, 
but alive to gain and ph'asure. 'flie 
reputation lie imjoyed ns a physician 
was unbounded. One instance of 
his w'omlerful sagacity is an inslruc- 
tive cxam))le of the growthof know- 
ledge aiiumg men of the lancet. 
There is now s(*nrcely one hosjiital 
pupil in his third year who would 
not he ashmned to fail in the dia- 
gnosis of an aneurismal tumour. Such 
a tumour on n patient — a big and 
wondm-ful tumour on the loins — 
juizzled tw o famous iiiqierinl ])hysi- 
eians, Adolf (^eeone nnd Achilles 
Piriminus. Vesalius being ('alhul 
into eonsidtalion said : * There is a 
bloodvessel dilated ; that timiour is 
full of blood.’ 'l^iey w ere surtunsod 
at so strange an (qiinioii, but the 
man died, the lunmur was opened, 
blood was actually found in it, anil 
we are told, ia admi*‘ationcm rapti 
fucrc omms. 

Another ease was of a more start- 
ling kind, though not so eredilnble 
to the w it of thi^hysioian. In 1548 
Maximilian d’Egmont, Connt of 
Euren, a favourite general, was ill 
at Brussels. lie liad a disease of 
the heart, and Vesalius being called 
in not only said that he would die, 
but undertook also to predict the 
day and hour of death. In those 
days of astrology and superstition 
the habit of desiring and of hazard- 
ing predictions w*aa extremely com- 
mon. Vesalius had seldom risked 
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his n^putation by the use of them, 
but this 01 ^ (as we hope he did not 
feel that it would do) brouji^hi ita 
own fulfdment. The dread antici- 
pation oec’upied the Count’s mind, 
On the appointed day he i^alled his 
rt‘lativofl and friends to^jetlier to a 
feast, distributed ^itts, declared his 
last wisih's, took formal leave of all, 
waited with strong suppressed emo- 
li(ni for tlie a])point4xl hour of death, 
and at the hour predicted actually 
died. 

After the abdication of Charles V., 
Vesaliiis rcTuained nttiU'hed to the 
Court of Philip II. Ihm Carlos, 
JMiili])*s son, hn,\ ing receivod n severe 
blow on the hea<l. his life was de- 
Kpihred oftill they cidh'd in V<‘sahu8, 
who eul int(> the ]»erieranium and 
ndie^t'd him promjitly. Jlrother 
>^'u mns, however, said even at 
i’ourt. lluit A'esalius understood only 
sujierlieial injuries, and (vrtdd not 
cure iiiteriuil di*<ease. Vi’salius n*- 
plied easily lluit the world outside 
the profession ha<l a different opinion, 
and that he had no reason to en\y 
any doctor in the world the ineome 
he could make out of his skill. 
AMien IleniT H- of hrance was 
l>im^ mortally sick of liis Innce 
wound, it w JUS Vesalius whom Philip 
i»f Spain sent to save liim from tho 
el id ell of deatli. Ihit it W'ns a lonp 
way from Madrid, and death was 
traxclliii!; much faster than tho 
doctor. 

Tho controversy concemin^^ the 
infallibility of Calcn was, in the 
meantime, rapin' witli considerable 
violence. Renatus Jlciierus, ay'ounjtf 
man studying at i*aris under Syl- 
vius, felt niiiioY(*d«at llie incessant 
outcry against \Vsalius, with wdiieli 
that jiridcssor was continually w'orry'- 
m#? Ills classo.s. He heard also that 
Tiiany sound aijcl inatiire men disap- 
proved of what, to his fresh heart, 
appeared xcry miuh like the hitUT- 
nes.s of bigotry'. Fuchs at Tiihin- 
pen, Ma-^sa at Venice, and Ihmdo- 
Jet at Mont|K*llier, Rrst-rat^ autho- 
rities, taught already without scnmle 
many things that contradieted Ga- 
len. Henerus, finding this to be flm 
case, determined on bis own part to 
speak out on behalf of the too much 
abused reformer. He published, 
therefore, at Venice, in 1554, an 
apology for Vesalius, in w hich he 
spoke of Sylvius always with the 
respect duo from a pupil to his 


teacdier, and deelfurd i}iatg|io had 
never seen the man whose reputa- 
tion he defended. Among otlier at- 
tacks upon the gw'nt anatomist was 
one published in 16(12 by Franeiseiui 
Puteus V creel lensis ; but at tliat 
time Vesalius had shaken ofi’ a little 
of his letliargy , being apparently im- 
pressed witli the belief tliat his fame 
was not seeuro. There appeared, 
ilu'refore, a sharp reply^ to Fmneis 
Pliiteus from a writer calling himself 
Gabriel Cuneua. 'Hiat w'riter, Car- 
dan, his contemporary and friend, 
w ith tlie best oppor (unities of know- 
ing the truth, iuentiiies with Andreas 
Vesflhus liimself. Internal evidenc^o 
corroboraU's tho statement of Car- 
dan. 

Tlie fears of Vesalius eoneerning 
his good fiini(‘ in the w iirld of schuice 
had been evcib'd in tin* year 15(11, 
by till* jip])caraiiee of the Aiutfommtl 
of Fallopius. Giihriel 
Fallopius had bei'ii one of his 
inipilH. and having inasU*re<l all the 
Knowledge* of Jiis chief, hml, from 
the advanced ]>oint so attained, eon- 
tinued. w ith great skill and industry, 
to push forward the knowledge of 
anatomy. While the Bi*al])el of Ve* 
snliiiB was rusting, l*"allopius won 
making new researches, and when, 
in tlie year 1501, he published tho 
residts of his labours, after thirteen 
y'oars of public tea(*hing in Ferrara, 
and after having ])rcsuled for eight 
years over an anatornieul bcJkk)!, Iio 
was, of course, able to enlarge the 
borders of tlie science. Witli a U'ln- 
per that nmro suited the tone of 
feeling in a court ier than in a scholar, 
Vesalius regarded the a/lvani-od 
knowledge of his pupil jus Uii in- 
fringement of liis rights. Though 
lufliad been tw entyr years away from 
work as an anatomist, and mul at 
that time in Madrid no opportunity 
of testing the diseoveries of Fal- 
lopius by actual dissection, he WToto 
hastily an angry, wrong-headed re- 
ply, an Examcn Ohsenmtionum Fal- 
hoH, in which he deeried the friend 
w'ho made improvomeiits on himself, 
an he luwl been himself decrickl for 
his improvements upon Galen . The 
manuscript of this w ork, finished at 
the end of December, in the year 
1561, Andreas committed to the 
care of Paulus Teupulus, of Venice, 
orator to the I^^ing of Spain, who 
waste give it to Fallopius. War, 
however, so for obatmeted travelling 
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ilmt tli^oralor did not roach Padua 
until alTor tlie death of Fallopius; 
ho tluTofore very wisely reiiiinotl 
and ke|)t to hiiusclf all knowledge of 
the MS. Vesalius soon afterwards, 
on liis to tlorusnlein, took pos- 
session of Ills work and caused it to 
1)0 published without more delay. 
It ap])carod, therefore, at Venice in 
the year 1 Sbd. 

Tne journey to Jeruatdem, on 
which Vesalius set out from Madrid 
when in the full moon of his pros- 
perity, is thus accounteil for in a 
letter from IIulxTt TiSniufuet to Gas- 
paruH Teucerus : — ‘Vesalius, believ- 
ing a youiif^ S|)anish nobleman w horn 
hehad altt*nded to be d(‘nd. obtaiiu'd 
from his ])arents I(*ave to open him, 
for the sake of imjuirinjx into Ihe 
real cause of his illness, which he 
had notrij^htly com])rehended. This 
wiw j^'anted ; but he had no sooner 
made a cut into the body llum be 
p(‘rceived the symptoms of lif(‘, and 
openinj' the breast saw (he heart 
beat. The parents eoniiu;^^ after- 
wards to know^ of this, w'(‘re not 
.satisfied with prosecuting^ him for 
murder, but aecuaed him of impiety 
to tlu* Jn(|uisition, in the hope that 
he would he punished with jL^reater 
rigour by the judges of that tribunal 
than by ihost^ of the common law . 
Ihit the Kin^^ of Spain interfered 
and sav(’d him, on eoiidilion, liow- 
ever, that by way of atonement he 
should make a pilm'iuiauft* to the 
Jlolv Land.' 

l^pon (his part of tlie story lloer- 
baavi* and Aminus observe that (he 
heart cannot well beat with life after 
so much disseetiou of the liuman 
franu'^is is m*cessaiy to expose it to 
the eye. It has been known, how - 
(»ver, for centuriows, that the irrilabi- 
litv of muscles eonlinues after death, 
difterinf? in dilferent parts, and may 
he oxciteil mechanically by slight 
stimulus. Tlie Tonlriclcs of the 
lieart lose tlio contractile power 
witliiii fifty minutes after aealh; 
but ill the auricles it remains for 
hours ; longer, indeed, than in any 
other muscle. Such facts Jiad been 
observed even by Galen. \\bo. per- 
ceiving that in tlu^ right auricle (he 
power of eont meting under stimulus 
remained longer than in any othi*r 
portion of the body, described that 
part as (be nliimum tnoviem — tJie 
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last to die. Involuntary contr.'u^ ion 
of this kind may linve helped in the 
ruin of Vesalius, or ])erha])s the 
priests, wlio liad long wateJied iluur 
opportiinity, took care to make (lie 
most of a meelianiea] gurgling in llio 
body, or a clianeo movement oe(*a- 
sioned by some sbakmg of tlie table, 
and contrived at last so to fix with 
a fatal weight the aceu.sation of im- 
piety upon (lie bold man who liad 
so long set them at defianee. Impe- 
rial is ascribes the departuri* of \'e- 
salius from Madrid to the cabals of 
jealousy, and Sw cert ins [Athni. 

who may, perluii)s, himself 
have been truubleil with a crusty 
partner, declares that he \M*nt to 
Jerusalem in order to escape from 
the tormenting lemjuT of hi.swile. 
It does not appear, however, tJial 
A\\sn]iiis was a married man. 

(Quitting Madrid for Venice. An- 
dreas set out upon the next stage of 
his jtmrney, from Veniet* t«) (y [)nis, 
in company with Giacomo Malatesla 
di Kinuni, general of the Venetian 
army. From Gypms he went on to 
Jemsalem, and was returning, not 
(o Madrid, but to the labours of his 
youth, ns a iirofessor at Fadun, 
being invited by tlu' A^^netian Se- 
nate to oeeuj)y the (‘liair of jihvsic in 
tlint luiiversity, \acant hy the\leath 
of Fallopius, when he was sliip- 
w reeked in tlie neighbourhood o^^ 
Zante. Cast aslmre upon that island, 
there he perisheil miserahly, of li lin- 
ger and grief, on the loth" of Octo- 
ber of tlie year 150 L, before lie liad 
quite reached the ago of tifty. Ills 
body was found some days aftm-- 
wards, in a miserable hut, ])y a tra- 
velling goldsmitl\ who recognised in 
its stalled outlines tin* features of 
the renow ned AT*salius. 

At the goldsmith’s cost, therefore, 
the shipwrecked man was buried 
among strangers. A'fter bis deatli 
a great w ork on surgery appeared 
in seven books, signed with 
Ids name, and commonly included 
among his w’ritings. Tliore is ri‘a- 
son, liowever, to believe that liis 
name w as stolen to give value to the 
hook, W'bicli was compiled and pnl)- 
lished by a A'^cnetiani Prosper 
Ilogarneei, a literary <*row, wlio foil 
liimself iqion the dead mao’s repu- 
tation. 
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THE STOllY OF COEFE CASTLE.* 


H OW many of tlioso who travel 
for plcaauro see in the i\T- 
inimtled ruin that erowna some lofty 
hill, or reposes, beautiful in its deeay, 
in llie lonely valley, a picturesque 
addition to the landsca}>e, and no- 
thing mon\ Tliey gaze, admire, 
and pass on. Witli what different 
eves does tlic ac*ute obsener view 
the scene. Enjoying all the loveli- 
ness that charms the common herd 
of tourists, the mouldering l)attle- 
incuts, on wliieh the wall-ilower is 
now tlie only sentinel, are restored 
on the retina of his imagination. 
Mvnascmitav jam cecidere. The 
castle stands again in its strength. 
Stalwart warriors man tlie wall, 
wliorc 

S«.*etliing pitch and nu)ltfn lead. 

Keck like a witch’s cauhlron red : 
and the part that it once played in 
the history of tlic country is vividly 
called up. 

If tlic walls of our jialai-cs, castles, 
and abbeys 

13y many a foul and midnight murder 
fed, 

h;id language, wliat revelations they 
could luifold — what clouds would bo 
cleared away — what falirications 
ould vanish into the eluios whence 
1 1 ley were evoked by some mendacious 
iircliimage. For it seems to he a law 
that Iiistory is only to be written in 
tlie spirit of a partisan. Biographers 
are, for tlie most part, cither wor- 
shippers or railcrs. Almost every 
one has liis hero and his bSte 
noire. To the Protestant histo- 
rian our own Elizabeth is the 
chaste virgin throiled in the west: 
tlie Homan Catholic’s jaundiced 
eye sees in the daughttT of 
lleriTy^ VIII. and Anne fiolcyne, a 
Mcssalina of the deeiiest dye. The 
royalist canonizes our first Charles as 
a martyr. ‘ Old Nominis Umbra,* 
who certaij,ilv was not much of a 
royalist, speaks the language of many 
a republican when he tcUs us that 
the King lived and died, a hypo- 
crite. • 

It was a saying of John Murray 
the Great that every man hadalxioK 
ill him. Ever}' old building has a 
book in it. Every old palace, castle. 


and abbey has a history in il. Noiy, 
there arc few old families in iliis 
kingdom w'ho do not liold some 
noble relic of the masonry of an- 
cient times, and who do not, more- 
over, ]) 08 se 8 S in their archives valu- 
able records of the scenes oneo 
eiuwted on that decaying stage. It 
is from the eoneentrated rays of liis- 
torieal monographs like tluit now 
before us that the clearest light may 
be throw n on many u dark passage ; 
and w e earnestly liope that not a few 
of our landed oristoenu'y will fol- 
low tlie edifying example of Mr. 
Bankes 

The early condition of Corft? 
Castle looms indistinctly tlirough 
the mists of antiquity ; but there is 
reason for concluding tliat a castle 
existed at Corfo in the reign of 
Alfrinl. There is no doubt that this 
great king and rid’ormor founded 
the abbey of Shaftesbury. His 
daughter, Ethi'lgiva, was tlie first 
abbess, and to h(*r and her successors 
high rig] its and privileges W'cre 
granted conne(‘ted with the castle, 
w'hieh, in Alfred’s time, consisted 
probably of only a single strong 
tower on the hill, watering over 
Wareham, well knowm U) the Sfixons 
for its resistance to the depredations 
of the Danes. 

In the year of grace 875, Alfred 
made liis agreement witli those 
pagans, assigning to tliem a large 
portion of tlie northern iirovinces of 
the kingdoni, flattering himself with 
the prospeet of some repose in the 
south : nut the Puni(! and Danish 
faith seem to have boon ab3\it co- 
equal ; and in the spring of that 
very year Halfden the Dane, w'ith a 
consiaerable forw, surprised Ware- 
ham Castle, then tlie strongest })hiro 
in all Wessex. TJie luinest English 
w ere no nmtcli for such buccaneering 
enemies. 

Tliey coiiHidemlthc Dauinh imiptions 
as a regular war, wherein tho wholu iii- 
va^ling nation was couconiod. Acconl- 
ingly they iniaginod that a treaty with 
one hand or party was obligatory on all 
the rest. But the Danes prooix^led on a 
totally different principle. They en- 
terefl, with the oonsfint of their kings, 
into private associations to man out 
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juhI fjo in wliat bcMity they 

could ffi‘l in lOnji^ljuid and ctlicr coim- 
iricH. j'"or tbiH rcjiKon tlio Hcvcral I»atidH 
wore iiidrpcndi‘nL of onu another, each 
Lliirilvinj( liimHclf hound liv no other 
tn aly hut what Uujy enk're<l int<j thnn- 
HvlvcH. Alfred hail iiuulo an agrueuuiit 
with Huhh.'i, hut Jlalfdcn did not look 
n])oM himself ;ih inoludod in it. How- 
ever, lh(^ Knolish, couHiderin;' the Hiir- 
prisc of Wartihjtm as a re^al treachery, 
called heaven and earili to witnesH the 
viola, tion of tliu trejity. 

Alfieil^ findiiio it waH in vain to cmi- 
clude treaties with nneh peHidious jHiople, 
rcMolvi'd to tjike jnore cHectual means t(» 
Heeiire himself from their di'Ceits. To 
tliis purpose lu* coiiveneil a ^^erier.-d as- 
MCJiihly, and in a pathetii* sjieeeh pl.aiidy 
sliowed them that they had nothing to 
truHt to hut their valour and connive, to 
deliver tlu-m from their misiTies; that 
u])oii NO urgent :tn <K;ca.sioM there was a 
necoHHity of venturiiifif their liveH in <h*- 
fence of tiieir country, ajid of HacriHeinij 
part of their eHtates t<* ]ucaerve the irst; 
in fine, that a ^eiieroUH resolution wan 
the oidy means vf avertinjf calamities 
which woiilil conn* in turn to every num's 
hearth. These remonstrances having 
produced the effect lie expected, an army 
was levied, with which he engaged the 
enemy Kcveii times in om* caiu]>ai|^n. 
h'ortune was not cfpially favouiahU* to 
him in all these engagemeiits, hut tho 
king succeeded in rendi'ring their resi- 
<h'iico at VVaieharn so little, eoiuriKKhous 
to them, that in the year S77 the army 
of I’agans tpiitteil W.ueham, paitly on 
liorseljaek and partly hy w'ater. I’lu 
naval [lortion proceedi'd no Author than 
Swanage, Ihi-y weie then att.'uKisl l>y 
»:hips provided l»y Alfied, and a furious 
•storm coming on iluring the engagfiiu-nt, 
one hundred and twonty of their .sliips 
were driven on the loeks oft IVxeril 
Toint, ^mkI the jiortion of the army tsui- 
tainerl in them vv.is entirely destroyeil. 
'I'lu* other portion of the aiiiiy was juir- 
Kued l>y yVlfred as far as lOxeter. VVe.ik- 
eneil as they were, terms « if aceomimula- 
tion welt' readily acceded to by them, 
amt this hand of depredatoi-s gavi* lios- 
t'lges that they would depart the king- 
dom. To effect a .security against their 
return at some future time, xv;is the 
object of a fortress at (.‘orfe (C^irffe’s 
date it was then called>, a hix'ak in the 
lofty range of the Viirheek hills, oeeiir- 
rmg at this 'ijuit., thnmgh which two 
.sm;dl .streams tir livem pursue their 
course to the .sea, which is not far dis- 
tant. 

In tho next oontuiy, the magni- 
lioont Kdgiu* greatly extoiulod aiul 
emhellisKed the eoatle. Ho em- 
ployed ItiiUau workmen to instruct 
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and aid the natiro artisans. Tlie 
design and perfixjtion ot‘ tlie masonry 
in nortioiifl of tlio struclui’o give 
evulenee of tlieir canning. 

Death struck Edgar in the flower 
of hift age. Hefore he had eom] doted 
his tliirty-thirJ year, he went wliorc 
king ana artisan must one day g< > ; 
and his (|U(xni took poH.session of this 
irineely residonee, whicJi Jier royal 
nishand luid hccpicathed to lier as a 
dowry mansion, and on which he 
Jiad lu*stow\'d so much cost and (*ar(' 
for her sake, that in it she might 
plot and accomplish tlie murder of 
Jii.s belov ed son jildw'ard. 

The irijusla norerra lias ])jissed 
into n too true nroverh ; and, venly, 
Elfrida lop]H‘d lu'r part. 

hi the moiitli of JMarcli. in the year 
078, this urilorliimitc pririer was hunting 
ill :i large wood near Wareham ; towards 
evening, when the chivse wius entleil, re 
collecting that liis hrnlher w'aH living 
li:inl hy, he re.solvcfl A) imvlco a visit at 
the crcstle, where he resided with his 
royal mother. The attendants of tho 
king h:vd lusm dispei-Ked in thechace; ho 
was alone, and Elfrida having noti< v* of 
this favoiiiiihle opportunity, came forth 
ill a most aifjhlc and fnendly imiTiUcr, 
inviting him to alight from his horse, 
'riiis he declined, and rtsiKiiiied a( the, 
gate, i‘\[>res‘jing his (h'^iio to .see his 
hrother. 

The next sIc]) in tliis fragc'dy 
brings home to ii.s nnotlier proverb 
touching llu* enp and tin* li]). 

'fhe i[iieen tlien called for wine, 
which he liad scarce ]M]tto hislijis wlien 
one of hei attuidants, who had givi’ii 
tiu- king the kiss ot peaco, stubbed him 
in the hack. Some of the aneieiit 
chronielers atlinn, that Klfrida herself 
gave him both the kiss ainl tho mmiriil 
wouml whilst he w.is drinking. 

Tliis, it Tini.st be acknowledged, is 
an oft told story, but Mr. Hankes has 
told it 00 wi'll, luid w ith sueh inter- 
1‘sting accessories, ir»,tyliieli we eaii 
tnu'e tlie hands of the monks, tliat 
he must ho jK'rmittcd to finish it. 
In the last (quoted paragraj^i wo 
liave another instaueo of the dmerent 
versions of almost every remarkable 
event, and are reminded of tlie liu- 
mdjalionof Sir Walter Raleigh, wlio 
when he ujia writing hi.s ‘history',’ 
heard in the morning we don’t know- 
how many vjiT} ing aceouuts of the 
death of a man said to have been 
stabbed under liis window during the 
previous night. To return, however, 
to our tale 
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Fimling liimsWf wouiuKil tho 
nxle away ; hut fainting witli tlw 1 (»hh of 
hlcMMi, IiIh foot oiiiiwigltxl in tht! Btimip, 
:ui<l he wiw tlntggt'il a con«i«leraljlo tli.s- 
tiuice until the horse Ktoj)jH*tl of liih own 
accord at a bridge which civskck the 
snnill river that flows at the f»K»t of the 
liill on wliich this caAtlo RUuids. 'Hie 
servant sent by Elfrida to know tho 
isHue of her tnvichery, found the inur- 
dero^l prince terribly defacetl with tliu 
flints over which he luul been flriggeil. 
The queen, to conceal the fat^t, ordeml 
his body to be lodge<l in a house near, 
where it wiUM coverinl with such mean 
clothes as w'ero at hand. 

But niurdor will out : — 

In this house was a woman who w:u4 
born blind, ami maintained by tho 
(|Ueen'H alms : at tnidnight she foiiml 
her sight restored, and, to her 
terror, tho house filled with light. In 
Ihe in(»rning, tho(|uecii being iiif'ornied of 
these circuniHtances, feiiring a tliscovery, 
onlered her atteJidaJils 4^ tlirow the 
Isidy into a well. She then retired to a 
jiiHiiHioii f»f hers cjilled Bore, ten miles 
distant. Her own son Ktlielredc‘X]irt*KS- 
ing his grief for the inlminan act (d* his 
mother, she heat him so severely with 
some large wax tai)er8, for want of 
sonu'tliing el.'<e at liand, that he hated 
the sight of them ever afU'rw'ards. Jn 
the yi'iir follow'ing, tho body of the mur- 
dered king Wiis found; a pillar of liic 
«h*sei-nding from above illuminated tho 
]>l.'Wje where it was hid. Some devout 
piiople t»f Wareham brought it to tho 
church of St. Mary, in that vill, and 
buried it in a plain manner. From 
this tinm the fountain where the body 
Iijul lain yield4*rl pure and sweet wat(‘r, 
being callecl St. l^lwanl’s fountain, and 
iritirm people w«*re tlaily lieakil there. 
'^h(^ news of those transactions being 
cireulatcd, Alfer, Earl of Mercia, a 
faithful iulheren^ to the deceased king, 
resol ve*! to remove the body t^i a rnoro 
Huit;d)le place of Hejmlture. Inviting all 
binliopH, abbots, and nobility to assist 
him, he stmt b) Wolfrida, ablM*Hs of 
Wilton, to (jpme with her nuns and ncr- 
fonn the funeral rites with ilue Holemnity, 
The noble company thus convened, 
being joined by a great number of the 
country people, came to Wareliain, 
where tho bixly, on licing taken out of 
the tomb in which it hml lain three 
years, was ftuiid as fn*e frfun comip- 
tii»u as on the <lay when it wa# ])lru>e4l 
then? : it w;is carriesl on a bier to Slmf- 
tesbury. Among the rrmcourse of 
ixjoivle were two jx^or lame iktsoiis, whf» 
wore cunsl ort approaching the bier. 
£lfrid% struck with icmorsc, prejiarwl 


to j«»iii this funenvl procession, luqung thus 
to make soiiiu atonement for her crime ; 
but her utmost eiforts could not prev<»nt 
the horae slio I'odo from running biu’k- 
w'aiils. She tried stweral horMcs, Ix'ing 
an intrepid huly ; but not one of them 
would advaiice a step ; she then at- 
bmiphsl to gt> on foot, but with no Iict- 
ter HuceasH, The i-oyal coq»Ho was rt?- 
ceived at Shaftesbury by ihe Abls'SH, 
ami eutoinhwl at the north pwt of tho 
principal altar. 

Juvonilo rcadovs, ny, and some of 
maturcr years, inay 1)0 startled hy 
tlie insfnmuMit of puiuslmiont wliieli 
this strong-niimled uiigraeiotis (jueen 
applied to lier son’s slioulders, and 
Mr. Baiikes benevolently enlightens 
iboso w ho may w isli to know' wliat 
sort of w ax eandh's tlicso w ere : — 

A dniwing-iDoni wax candle coiihl 
liai-dly inflict such a blow as to induce 
the subject 4)f coiTt‘(!ti(»n to rcmeinhur it 
during tlio romaimler of his life, and a 
chajiel candle, i!V<*n the daring spirit of 
Elfrida w'onld not have ventured b» np- 
ply b) such a ]mipt>Mc. VYu must n-- 
member that one id the m»blo institntiiMis 
of King Alfrcil being then, and hmg 
afterwards, in force, tins lapse of time 
was measured by tht* gimlual eonsmup- 
tioii of waxcamlles, anil Elfrida, in fact, 
corrccb'il her son with tho t^astlu chick 
awmajion of no smaU weight ami mag- 
nitude. 

And which. Mr. Bnnki^s miglil 
have added, must on this oeciiHion 
have /(/rffr/,; to some? purpose. 

These tiine-measiirnig wiix eandles 
were marked by eireiilap lines of 
divers colours, wdiieli served as lumr 
indieat.ions, and they wc^ro coniinil ted 
by AJfnxl to the care of tho keejx'rs 
of his ehapi?l, whoso olliec it w iis U) 
put him ill mind of ili» ilight of 
lime.* Wo ean fancy one of these 
oflieials addressing the cMre-wom 
king, vveari(!d vvitJi mxrtuniaJ watch- 
ing, in tho words of Horn co; — 
Night’s candles arc burnt out. 

For dofenco of tiieso lights tho 
king had recourse to horn sc*^r;i|)ed 
very thin, for glass was then a grc*at 
ranty in these islamls. And ‘thus,* 
widtes our author, ‘ the royal Alfred . 
Wearnc inventor both of clocks and 
lanterns.* 

Tho monks gained Inrgc'lv by iliig 
step-mother’s trag(‘dy. Tho mur- 
derod Jtdward ^^UH canonizod, and 
Imd liis three festivals yearly — Marcdi 
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IS, tlie (lay of Jiis iiBHaasination ; 
Ju'])niiiry IS, and Juno 2(), tlie days 
on wliirli Jiis ooqwe was removed. 
'J1ie niiirdcroHS made Ikt pca(;o with 
the Church, if not ^ith Heaven, in 
the usual way, by the foundation 
and rich endowTiicnt of tlic nunne- 
ries of Amesbury in Wiltshire, and 
Wliorwel in Jlampshirc. The last- 
named religious house she selected 
tis her abocle for her remaining yc^ars 
of penifenee, austerity, and gliostly 
dread, took the liabit of the order, 
and died, doubtless, in the odour of 
sanctity. 

This atrocious murder provc<l, in its 
conMU(|Uuiices, t(i ho the deathdilow of 
the Anglo-Saxon dynaHty, just after it 
had heon raised l)y King E<lgar to a 
high degree of renown, and lie ha<l ob- 
tained for hiinself tin* title of the H<inonr 
and Delight of the English nathm. He 
wjis also Hurnaniud Edgar the Peaceable, 
being HO well jin^pared for war, that 
neither his own Hubjects nor other 
nations dared to disturh the tranquillity 
of Ihh doniinions. His attention to 
inaritiine adairs w'as the chief glory of 
his reign, and his fleet was at once ho 
powerful and so well conducteil, that it 
edectually strured the coasts from all 
aggression. He retained idso a pi'niia- 
in'iit military f(»rce, coinjuised of Danes, 
nor does it appear that any jealousy 
arose from this oircumstiince amongst 
the masses of his Anglo-Saxon subjects. 
In the higher ranks it is true that some 
uneasiness was felt, for we are told by 
the ancient chronicles, that these 
inai-tial Danes intrcKluced as courtly 
fashion.s the h.ahit of comhing their 
hair once a day. wjushing thernsolvcH 
once a week, and fretpiently changing 
their vestments — manners which, tliougli 
censured as etfeiniuate hy the Auglo- 
Saxiui nolitcs, mot with the deckled 
appnnal of their wives ami daughter, 
the gay boiiuties of King Edgar’s 
court. 

Tlicsc won' uot tho only a(’com- 
pJishnioiitH \\ hi(*h (lu\S(' Lurdanes iii- 
Irodiict'd, for they were, iia w’OrtUy 
William of Malmosbur}" tolls us, tho 
(U'cpost of drinkers ; and tlio Eng- 
lish took so kindly their tuition 
tluit King Edgar, by the advice of 
Dunstan of rod-hot tongs memory, 
put down many tilchouses, suflerintj 
oidy one to bo in a village or small 
I own, furilior ordaining tlint pins 
or nails should bo fiustoned into the 
drinking mips and horns at stated 
distanoos, and that whosoever should 
drink beyond those miu*ks should 


be punished. TIcnce the old sayings, 
‘You’re a peg too liigh,’ or ‘a peg 
too low.’ Drinking vessels so marked 
are still extant. 

But the (TO^^Ti stained by the blood 
of young Edward liad now devolved 
on a boy who w as barely seven years 
old ; and she who aspired to be ih<j 
regent of his kingdom was red with 
murder, and blasted in cliaracti’r. 
Tlien ensued a period as calamitous 
as any tlrnt darkens the pages of 
our history. 

Tlie Danes, who had mven very 
little disturbance to the English for 
more than half a century, awoke 
from their lethargy; and stimulated 
hy the cowardly and sluggish eharuo 
tor of Eilielrtid, who proved w lien 
h(' grew up to manhood utterly un- 
Avorihy of the high ])osition to w hich 
his motlier’s crime liad raised him, 
again regarded this tempting country 
with rapacious eye. When tliis 
faincdtttf who lias justly^ earned tlie 
litle of tlie lhirea(iy% was consider- 
ing, as well as sui^h an animal could 
consider, liow to op])ose tJie lauding 
of the Danes, they w (Tc in the heart 
of the eounir}% and the pi'ttifogging 
jirince could find no better mode of 
getting rid of tliem than by pro- 
mised bribes, which he could not 

5 ay w hen the day of reekoniug came. 

*Jie conseiiuence would liave bi'cn 
patent to anybody but Etliolreil. 
They broke into ungovernable fury, 
and all the old timber-built houses, 
monasteries, and ehurehes w^'re de- 
stroyed by tho avenging torelies of 
the.se fiery crechtors. With tlio ex- 
ei'ption of Corfe Castle, and a few 
other places similarly fortified, all 
Dorsetsliire fell under the Danish 
yoke. 

The Daiiegcld of tlic year 10(32 
oap])e(l the climax of disgrai'C, and 
the whole kingdom trembled before 
the Lord l)aHe.^y who received the 
shameful tribute. 

But though tho people of this 
eoiuitry may for a season be cow ed, 
they are not so easily conquered. 
Irritated by the indigmty of the tax, 
and their slavish position, Etlielred 
found ihom ready for any" means by 
wliieh they could sliake off the de- 
grading burthen. Cowards are al- 
w’ays cruel, and Etlielred 8uggest<?d 
a general massacre of all the ])aues 
in England. With wonderful sc- 
cresy of prcparatioii this atrocity 
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was carried into effwt in a single 
day, and the sister of SwejTi, wlio 
had married an Eiififlish noblo, was 
included in the slaughter. Her 
brother spt'edily avenged lier and 
his butchered countrymen, laiuledthe 
next year in Cornwall, marclied to 
Exeter, wliich he utterly destroyed, 
and spared none of its inhabitants. 
To ilre and slaughter s\icceeded the 
famine of the year which, by 
those who coula find wlKTCwithal to 
satisfy their Jiunger, was hailed as a 
blessing, becwise, for u tiii^e at least, 
it ex])elled the Hanes. But these 
marauders returned w ith returning 
I)roHperity, and in tlie year lt)14, th(‘ 
wretched Ethelred liaving fl(‘d with 
his family to Normandy, Sw'cyn be- 
came King of England. But his 
rule w'as oi the shortest, for he died 
in the same year, and fugitive Ethel- 
red was, not without dilliiLmlty, ])cr- 
suiuled to return and occupy iiis tot- 
tering throne h^r two miserable 
years, at the expiration of which 
time, and in lOKJ, he iinished his 
ignoble reign. 

The brave Ediiiuiui, his I'ldcsl hoii, 
was immudiatcly crowned in London, 
but the gallantry of his Kpirit and all 
the iiobh* qualitieH of his nature wen* in 
vain. Tim enrse of hlooilshcd Koonu-d 
to rest upon his Inmsc; his reign did 
not continue for a year; he was mur- 
dered by the contrivance of a traitor, 
one f)f his family, before the close of the 
year 1017. 

Edmund loft two sons, neither of 
whom hucco<.h1o<1 to the throne. The 
lino of his doHceiuhiiits, excluded first 
by Danish u8ur|»atjon, and aftciwards 
by the Nonnans, wan rcHt4.>red U) tlio 
cn>wii after the lapse of six hundre<l 
years; but it ^as restore*! in that 
fate*l royal line, of whoso destiny this 
mined castle stands the monument — as 
it was the victim. 

During tjie reign of John, the 
castle again became a royal residence. 
Here the felon king deposited his 
treasure and regalia ; here the jeaJoua 
tyrant confined his stab* prisoners. 
When, in 1202, he took the * pretty 
Arthur’ at the castle of Mirnel, in 
Poitou, he captured many bnrons 
and above two hundred kni^^its of 
Poitou and Guienne, who were in 


arms tritli the ill-fati'd priuee, his 
nephew. These, h>aded with irons, 
lie distrilniU*d lunong the Nonnaii 
and English iirisons, where many of 
them perished under cruel treat- 
ment, ‘ and no few er tlian tw enty- 
two of the noblest and bravest of 
them w ere Btui*ved to death in Corfu 
Castle.’* 

On the loth of May, 1213, John 
resigned England and Ireland / to 
God, to St. Peter and St. Paul, and 
b) Pope InncH-ent and his succes- 
sors and, after dt)ing homage to 
Pandolph, the Pone’s legate, com- 
forted himself by dragmng Peter of 
Pomfret (w hom he had thrown into 
the dungeons of Corfc Castle, for 
pro))hesyiiig that he would lose hi.s 
crow u ill this very year) at horses’ 
tails to Wareham, through its 
str(‘ets, and back again, and hanging 
him, w itli his son, on a gibbet enacted 
w ithin sight of the eastle. In 1215 
(June PJ), he signed Magna Chari a, 
became sullen, mebiucholy, and de- 
jecU‘d accordingly, and retired to 
the Isle of Wigiit. 

'rim next year was tlie last of his 
w'lvUiied life. He was now in ])er* 
|)etual motion, i»ot knowing whither 
to go nor whom to trunt. He tlicrt!- 
fore carefully avoided hglttiiig, ami in- 
ccHsantly maridied from place to phie(‘ 
to bro.’ik the measures of his enemies. 
He thought himself safest in the county 
<»f Norfolk, where Im chose the town of 
Lynn to secure liis treasureH, including 
Ins crown ami Hcei)tre. This b)wn had 
expressed for liim such affection ami 
loyalty, tliat as a mark of his gratitude 
he granted it great privileges, presenting 
b> til© first mayor his own swonl, which 
is said still to bo j)rtwerv(xl tl^re. Howr 
ever, fearing Ids tretisures were not safe 
even in this his favourite town, ho re- 
solved to remove them into Lincohi- 
shire. Endeavouring to effect tJiis re- 
moval, he very narrowly esrxipe*! 
drowning with his whole anny, in tho 
large Marsli f)r Wash wdiich parts the 
two counties of Lincoln and Norfolk. 
.He hrul himself handy effecb)d tlm 
crossing, b>gether with a portion of his 
forces, wlien the tide coining rapidly 
up the river Well- stream, the marsh was 
overflowed, anrl his baggage colitaiiiing 
the treasure, also tlie remainder of his 
tr^M»p8 and attendants, were swallowed 


* The mixtuieof demoniacal blood, to which the Jdantigeiiet princes attribut>e<l 
their paroxysms of fury, seems to have Imen of the strongest in John, whose «)ut- 
broaks are described by Kichanl of Devizes, as tsioniethiiig beyond anger. On such 
occasions he was terribly changed. His foreliead, like Ite^auntlet’s, was corru- 
gated, bis flaming eyes glistened, and his colour became bvid. 
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\i|) hy thfi waters. ITo arrive*] that 
at iSwincHlicwl iMj|j<*y, wlieie lie 
JIIh vexatidii for the IhtM 
tliiovv Jiiin into a violent fever, which 
h(! a','^^'nivat*.-d hy eatin^j lar^jely of 
|)(‘iie]i(U On the niorr<Jw, ho waii 
i'.'iTTiejl on a litter to Seafonl Ciintlu, 
arnJ tln iice next day to Newark. Homo 
will liave it that he was iiowfinc*! hy a 
monk of SwineRliond Ahhey, and Shak- 
spenn) hiw uflopted thiH tradition; hut 
tin- (‘ontomjiorary liiHtoriaiiH have not 
atti-ihiited liiH imkI to such a cauHe, nor 
is it .'AHiHoried hy :ujy one wlio vvrott> 
witliin sixty yeni-H of that time. ^Jlio 
KtorioM of his being ^)oi8oned are also 
varioiiN in their particiilai'M ; tlio one 
attrihutcH tlio king's death to tlie poison 
extract!'*! from a toad j>ut into a cup of 
will*', the othiT to a *lish of ])oiK«>ncd 
p*';irrt, of which the nioidv wlio pro- 
H* nt*»d tliem ate thr*'e, which witc not 
l>«)iNoned, leaving all tlu* rost for th*' uho 
* if tlie king. 

M'Iuim th(' furious in obituaries 
may chooso botwcon the ffV(*r, the 
ifidigestioii, the load-drugged juwaft, 
nnd the monk’s ])fara daintily spiced 
with th(‘ manna of St. Nicholas : wo 
think it pretty clear that ICiug John 
tlied of IVIagTia Cluirta. 

When Henry tin* Third, wlio sue- 
cet'ded in tin* tenth year of his age, 
was erowiied at< Gloucester, under 
the anspiei's of the wise, brave, and 
lionesl Kurl of rembroko, who had 
so faitlifully served his miserublo 
master, J(»hn, and had been unani- 
mously chosen guardian of the young 
king, and protector, a portion of the 
regalia was still at Corfe Castle; 
and Pt'ter do Maiilay, the eonatablo, 
deliver(‘d there for the king’s use, 
on the demand of the now Protector, 
the crouH' — a plain cirt'lo or chaph't 
of gold, and pi'obably Saxon — w hu*li 
viis })lnced on liLs head. Henry’s 
second coronation, at a later period, 
was celebrated in Westminster 
Abb(*y. TJie castle was now' deli- 
v(‘rod to Pembroke, and a fair pri- 
soner, the Princess Eleonora, wlio 
had ])ns'!ed many sad years in the 
eiisloily of her infamous imcle, was 
found luearcetated. Hero, too, were 
found, in addition to jew'cls and 
other valuables, large stores of mili- 
liiry engines, wlueh John had col- 
h'cted in the vain hope of subjugat- 
ing the barons and revoking the 
(ireat Ohaiier. 

Put the Protector died ; and then 
commenced tlio troubles of the w eak 
Henry. Peter do Maulay forcibly 


resumed possession of the castle, 
wdiich was h<*ld in sucli liigh t'onei- 
deration by Simon de Mont tort and 
his adhcreiitfl, that it was tho tliinl 
wliieh tliey demanded to be ceded 
as pledges for tho future good con- 
duct of the king. 

Wliether the unfortunate second 
Edw’ard enjoyed this castle as a re- 
Bid(‘neo is uncertain ; but there is 
no doubt that, in his reign, it w'lis 
put into eomjiletc repair at the ex- 
pense of the erowm, and that it be- 
came his prison when the Queen and 
her paramour took tho fallenmonarc'h 
out of tlie lionourablo custody of 
Henry of Lancaster, to hand liim 
over to tho l(‘nder merci(*8 of those 
shames to knighthood, Maltravcrs 
nnd Gonrn.ay. Those rullians re- 
moved him from Kenilworth Castle, 
wdiere he had passed the wiiitc'r 
under the w'ardsliip of his uncle the 
Earl, and hiiiTicd tlie doomed ]»ri- 
soner from place to place umh‘r 
cloud of night, that no one might, 
with certainty know liis w lierealmut. 
First they brouglit him to Corfe 
Castle, then to Bristol Castle, w hence 
tlieworlliy citizens would have de- 
livered him, hut his inhuman k<'epers 
got scent of the scheme, and con- 
veyed lum to Perk tdey Castle, whose 
roofs soon rung with the 

Shrieks of iin agonizing king. 

Brilliant as w'as tlio roign of onr 
third Edward, his early days were 
gloomy enough. He must soon ha\’e 
diseoven'd the nature of the con- 
nexion between his motlicr and ‘ lier 
gentle Mortimer;’ and the cruel po- 
sition in wdiieli he was placed in lier 
hands may, as Mix Bankes chai’i- 
tably observes, palliate tlie crimes 
into wdiicli ho was driven ; ‘ but ho 
must always, even in tlic brightest 
days of Jiis triumphant glory, liavo 
shuddered when he called to recol- 
lection tho dark daw’ii of liis splendid 
career;’ and if a public condemna- 
tion and execution, tho records of 
w'hich exist, had not taken place, it 
woidd have been difficult to find 
credit for the romantic story of the 
Earl 5f Kent. 

Of all the mysterious transactions 
of that day, none will appear more cx> 
tr.aordinary tlian that of which Corfe 
C.astle was tlie scene. Tlie E:wl of 
Kent, brother to Edw.ard If., laid no 
great genius for public affiiirs, but was 
iiatundly sincere and generoa*?. He 
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ha<l fluffeiTv] lumftolf to ho deroiviMl Ity 
tiu* artifices of Qiuhti lH:ilK‘Ua, uiitl 
joiiitnl lun* JiifainHt liin own In-other, 
never Iiua^iDiiit^ kIio woultl have tairried 
inalUTH NO fjir : when onoo eni^aged in 
the rebelliouH party, the suddenneNN of 
tlu* revtjlutiou would not permit him to 
iviede. The disorderly behaviour of 
that (pieen, tlio iuHolenco of M<»rtiinoT, 
and general ill eonduet of public atfairH, 
v.hieh eloudiMl tlh^ new rtMjjfn, now 
hrminlit a dcvp coiivl(*tiou to his mind, 
n'pentiinre for the eoume he luul 
taken. T«»o ^'eiierouH to conceal his 
feelingH, Isalifllaand ]Moi*timer iTMolvml 
on his destiuetion, luid, in order to iic- 
eoniplish thi.s, tluy prep;mal for him a 
most extriuinlinary Huare. It is pro- 
hahlc that th(*y h)ijnd iiiuioiiiN alreiuly 
jifi‘ thrt>u;,di the kinj^doiri, to the eficct 
that Kilwanl II. \va.s not <lcad ; and 
wliether they lirst originated or only 
enkivated thone reports, an opinion to 
that intt-rit did pre\ail foi a long si^ason. 

'I’wo iiersous. jiretended friends, e/inie 
to the I'hirl of Kent, and iitforined him 
that his lirotlier, Kdward II., was still 
a prisoner in C'orfe Castle, strictly 
gnanled, and suffered to ho seen hy 
none hut his domestieH, who were guarde«l 
witli him. 'J’lds protended secret w.'w 
eoiitinned hy the toHtiniony of soveriil 
pt'rsons of distinction, including two 
Ifishops. Idle Karl of Kent had himself 
as'^isted at the private funeral of the 
King, his hi other, hut ho had not seen 
tin' liotly, and might have l)e<*n deceiv<*d 
in the ohseijuies ; he detennimxl to ix*- 
lease liiin, if he w'ere still alive. About 
this time (says Stow) theCiueeu Isahella, 
who 1)010 an inveterate hatred against 
lOdmund J’lantagonet, Earl of Kent, 
one of the King's uncles, chiefly for tho 
Karl of Marclie's sake, to wIkisc uniea* 
sonahle j»n»Je tho noble Ih-ince’s courage 
scornoil to yield, began earne.stly to in- 
fonn the King her Hon against him, as 
guilty of miitters»into wdiieh tho subtle 
jiloi-tinier had oi-aftily ensnared the 
opendieailcMl gentleman. 

Tt may well cxeitc' surprise how 
any iiiait al^iild now be iweused of 
ondoavotirLng to deliver the mur- 
dered king, who had been two years 
in a bloody grave ; but tlic arts by 
which the inuoeent Earl M as led to 
his destmetion were worthy of the 
fiends in human shape Mdio invented 
them, and might Imvc deluded^a less 
suspicious person. 

Mortimer, to carry on the delusion, 
is said to liave appointed sertiraJ 
if nights to tnjike shows, masks, an^ 
cdher dfl^crsions upon tho battle- 
ments and roofs of Corfo Cartlo, 
w hich the country pe<>i)k! otssmiiig; ' 


eouhl not blit imagine tliat some 
grivd prince or king W'aa tlieiv, for 
Avhosc pleiisun* and honour those 
})ageaiits werti perfomioJ. Tlio 
rumour that tho old king was alive 
soon spread, and at last , ns w as de- 
signed, I'ame with some show of 
authority to the ears of tlie ]ilarl of 
Kent, who, in his dosin' to sift the 
truth out, ontanglod huusolf more 
strcuigly in an «*rror. 

Tlio lilarl had a eontidant , apre^aeli- 
ing friar, whom lie privily sout to 
tJio eastlo wdtU a chargi? to dive into 
tlio matter. 

ric, Jit hiHt, undtM- much caution, with 
a great to-do, (draining to hu admilh'd 
into the cJiNtle, wiih even then, under 
pretorn led fear, k(i]>t eloHc, all day, in 
the. ])()rtt*r'H lodge , hut, at night, being, 
for more .*seeiiri»,y, diHgniNctl in lay habit, 
he w;i.M brought into tho great hall, 
where he beliohl oiui eKnhe<l in royal 
hahilinienlN, to pi^rnonate a King, no that 
the friar hiniMclf, either deceived hy tho 
gliiniiu'ring of tlie lanipH, or the di.staneo 
xvhieh he wa.s forc(‘d to ke(‘j), or tho 
Htrength of jnx'judice working upon his 
fancy, ditl rcjilly talto him for tlu* father 
of the young King, as he Hat, with 
seeming majcHty and princely attendantSy 
.at a royal Hujjper. 

Wliether tins friar w as an instrii- 
m(‘nt in tlie plot, or was really per- 
suaded that ho had seen tho King, 
certain it is that ho roiiviiuajd tho 
Karl tlmt ho liad seen liis royal 
brotlier alive and w‘cll, at BUp|K»r. 
The generous JCarl tlien dt‘elarod 
witli an oath tlmt ho would rcsouo 
tlie King from that unworthy con- 
finement. 

Tt should bo l)omo in mind that, 
wdiilo tho rumours were rife, tlio 
Earl, having oeeiwiun to %c at tlio 
court of Homo, had Iield a confor- 
onco at Avignon witli Popo Joliu 
XXTT. on otlier matters, and aftiT- 
wards desired counsel of his Jloli- 
iicsH relative to Edward Jiis brother, 
tJie late King, .sineo it was current 
througli England tlmt he was alive 
and well. Chi hearing this, tho 
Popo ooniraandcd him, as ho valued 
his blessing, to help toxvards tlio 
King’s deliverance to tlie utmost of 
his ability, ^ving him and all Ilia 
partakers plonary absolutioUr pro- 
mising to War tlio charges of tho 
whole undertaking, and throatoning 
him with cxeommunirtition if he did 
not use liis best cndcarours for his 
hrtdhor'fl right and liberty. 
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On the Earl’B return he Bent Iub 
e-onfldenf ial friar to Corfe witli tlie 
rcHult above 8tak‘cl; and the Earl 
was further confirmed in his belief 
by tJie assertions of another friar, 
who rejoiced in the name of Dun- 
head. JVfa^e was as much credited 
by tlie aristocracy of tluit day os 
table-turning is in this year of ^ace 
1853, BO that some of our earls and 
countesses must not smile if they 
should chance to hear or read that 
Dunhead, ‘ discoursing’ with the 
chivalrous Earl of Kent, at Kensinf;- 
lon, told him ‘that he had conjured 
m) a spirit which assured him that 
Edw'ard, the late Kiu^, w as still liv- 
ing.’ That tills Dunhead was one of 
M'ortinu'r’s emissaries can hardly bo 
doubted, whatever may be thouglit 
of the other friar. 

The credulous Earl thus assured 
went to the castle, and there 

Spako W'ith the c(UiHtiil)lo tliereof, Sir 
John DaveHll, and, after many ri< 5 h 
)»n.‘HcntH, (k*fliro<l setTotly to know of 
him whctlier his brother, the late King, 
was yet alive or dead, ami if he were 
nlivo, that he might have a sight of 
him. Now this Sir John Daverill, being 
Moilimor’s creature, answered, that in- 
deed his brother was in health, ami 
under his keeping, but that he durst not 
show him to any man living, since he 
was forbid, in behalf of tho King that 
now wjus, and also of tho Queen-mother 
and of Mortimor, to slmw his person to 
any one whatsoever, except only unU) 
them. 

No woodcock ever walked info a 

S springe more contentedly than the 
oor Earl, who w'as so completely 
eeeived tluit he delivered to the 
constable a letter, desiring liim to 
bear it to liis brother, which he 
promised to do, and carried it to 
Mortimer. 

This letter, sealed with the Earl’s 
seal, began thus 

To the noble knight, Edward of Caer- 
narvon, Edmund of Woodstock, worship 
and reverence, with brotherly allegiance 
and subjection : — Sir knight, worshipfull 
.and dear brother, if it ple.aso you, I pray 
hojirtily that you bo of good comfort, for 
1 sbiill 80 oidain for you that you shall 
H»)on come out of prison, and be delivered 
of that trouble which you are in ; and 
may your highness understand that I 
have unto me assenting almost all the 
great men of England, with all their 
appartd — that is to say, with annour 


and treasure exceeding much, for to 
maintain and help your quan'el so far 
forth, that you sh.'ill be King again, :is 
you were before, and thereto they have 
all sworn to me upon a book, as well 
prelates as earls and barons. 

All W'as accomplished. Mortimer 
immediately gave the letter to the 
Queen, who laid it before the King, 
her son, not without magnifring the 
peril which aw'aitcd him from his 
uncle’s practices, and obtaining his 
leave to secure that prince’s person. 
The Earl w’as apprehended at Win- 
chester, wlicrc the Parliament was 
assembled, impeached, brought be- 
fore liis peers, and his own letter, 
w hich he could not disown, prodiu'cd 
against him. Defciiee, it seems, he 
felt to be useless, but said that seve- 
ral lords, among whom were tlie 
Archbishop of York and Bishop of 
London, were eoncernedin the ])lot, 
and that they had assured liim of 
five thousaud men to assist in it. II e 
was condemned to lose his head for 
the treason, and was brought out to 
die, in his twenty -eighth year, on tlie 
9lh of Mareli, in the year 1329. The 
head was ready, but where was the 
exeeutionerF The Earl w as so much 
beloved tliat the beadsman wlio bad 
been enmigod Bliink soeretly aw'ay. 
IIoiu* after liour]ui8sed ; noon, after- 
noon, evening came, but no one 
<*ould bo found to do tlie horrid 
work. At IjLst, towards nightfall, 
the old resource of giving a con- 
demned criminal liis fife upon con- 
dition of Lis taking that of a fellow- 
rreaturc, was put in action — the 
Earl’s long agony w'os termiiiated, 
and his head rolled on tlio scaffold. 

An uncle and a father ! an early 
death-load that for a young king’s 
conscience; but a mother and her 
loving friend helped liim to bear the 
burden. Wlierevcr tlierc is mis- 
cliicf, tho choicest wed^n in tho 
armoury of the prince of darkness 
is sure to be at the bottom of it, and 
wc have only to ask with Quevedo’s 
honest functionar}% ‘ Who is she P’* 

The beautiful Countess of Kent 
was the mother of Eichard II., and 
in lii^timo Tliomas Holland, Earl of 
Kent, and Alicia his wife, near rela- 
tives of the King, possessed the 
castle, which they appear to have 
held unmolested through the 


Frasei'^t Magazine for October, 1653, p. 416. 
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troubles that closed tlieir unhappy 
kinsman’s reign. Wlicn they diea, 
Henry IV. granted * this royal pro- 
perty to the liead of the bouse of 
Beaufort,* and in that fimily it con- 
tinued until the reign of Henry VI., 
when, thougli the war of the roses 
did not reach the castle walls, tlie 
owner Avaa at lost overwhelmed in 
tlie common ruin of tlie Lancastrians, 
and tlie castle, with tlie rest of the 
Duke’s forfeited estates, was granted 
to George Duke of Clarence. On 
his death — Mr. Bankes sticks to the 
Malmsey butt^ — the castle and royal 
domains of Corfe reverted to tho 
Crown. 

When tho third Bichard fell at 
Bos worth, and 

Tho rose of snow 
Entwined with her blushing foo, 
ITenr)’’ VII. prepared Corfe Castle 
for tlie residence of his ipother, tho 
Couiites.s of Bicliinond and Derby ; 
ami a very good coimteas too. Slio 
(‘rccted tlie noble nionumenl to her 
parents, the Duke and Duchess of 
iSoiiierset, that still graces Wim- 
boriie Minster, and endow t'd in that 
town a school which bears, most un- 
righteously, the name of Colleen Eli- 
zabeth. Ihe Countess outlived the 
King, her son, but oidy for one year ; 
and at lier death the castle again re- 
verted to the Crown, and became Uic 
property of Henry Vlll. 

Corfe Castle remained unap])ro- 
priated by any favoured courtitT 
during ilie reign of tlie bluff King. 
All who had w'on any favour in his 
eyes were intent upon tlie plunder 
of tho bugs and lands of hoarding 
abbots ; but at hi.s death, and when 
the proud and* grasping Seymourf 
became protector, Corfe was added 
to the vast amount of property, re- 
ligious and rcyal, which this most in- 
dustrious of Earls liad a<-Hmmulated 
and w^as accumulating, till his high 
career terminated in blood on Tower- 
hill, in January, 1553 ; and so the 
castle again lapsed to the Crown. 

In Elizabeth’s time the castle was 


granted to a fortunate subject, and 
became a step in tho advancement 
of the liondsomo Hatton, ore 
Tlio seals and maces dancod Intfore him. 

Bom be was of a family more uti* 
cieiit than wealthy in Nortliamptonshiro. 
Being young and of a comely talliioHs 
of bmiy and nmiablo couiitenanco, he 
got into such favour that slie took him 
into her band of fifty gentlemen jX'ii* 
Hiouera ; and afterwanlH, for his iiKMlost 
HweetnoBs of condition, into the number 
of tho gentlemen of her fVivy Chamber ; 
ma<lo him oa{>tain of her guard, vice- 
chamberlain, and one of her Privy Coun- 
cil ; and lastly made him LorJ Chan- 
cellor of England, and honriured him 
with tho order of George. 

But ho grew old and ailing — her 
Maicsty snubbed him, and, ns ho 
diea unmarried, the castle passed to 
his nephew. Sir William, J son of a 
sister of Sir Christopher. Sir Wil- 
liam left no ehUdren, and the pro- 
perty came ultimaUdy to his wiaow, 
live Lady Elizabeth iTaiton, (hiugh- 
ter of Tliomos Cecil, Earl of Exet er, 
w ho beeamo the second w ife of Lord 
Chief Justice Coke, to whose domes- 
tic happiness she by no means coii- 
tributi‘d, though she, as w'ell as her 
heautiful daugiiter, ‘ the Lady Eran- 
ces,’ did, not a little, to tlio scanda- 
lous (*1 ironic ‘les of gentle King Jamie 
the Hixtli of Scotland and First of 
Eiiglaud, and of his unfortunate 
son. 

This dashing lady w'as fond of field 
sports, hawking ospcK'ially, and, 
among other fashionable pursuits, 
W'as mucli aildicied to necromiuiey. 

Tlio celebrated wizard, Forman, was 
said tc» be much in her coufideiice. Per- 
H 0118 of both sexes, and of itll rniiks of 
life, resorted to him in large f umbers, to 
consult his art in tho marshes of Lam- 
beth, whore ho dwelt. He adopt^Kl a 
rule which confined the list of his in- 
quiries to those who ha^l some degree of 
education ; for, in no case would ho 
answer any questions, unless the in- 
quirers first wrote with their own hands 
^ their names at length in a book, wliich 
ho kept for this puiqioso, and thus, by 
means of these names, he had mure tlian 


* The Earl of Somerset. • t Hertford. 

X 1588, wliicb the astronomer Koningslierg haul foretold, an hundred years before, 
would bo an admirable year, produced tho Spanish Anuada, and Corfe was now 
again to become a fortress. Cannon were for the first time mounted on its battle- 
ments, and the Queen, to encourage the g<x)d spirit which was abnnwl, gave a ciiarU:r 
to the inhabitants of the castle and Ixirough, conferring on them the same rights 
and privileges as those enjoyed by Uio inhabitants and barons of tho Cinque ports, 
includi^ ^ right of rotuming two memben to Pariioounit. 
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half of the perBonji^fOH of the 

court in his power, ^’hia hook waa pro- 
• Inccd ill court fit the trial of the laur- 
dcrers of Sir '[I’honiiiH Overlniry, thoao 
iiifarnoiiK pci’HoiiH having coiiKulteil For- 
mal i on the Hiihject of their horrible tie- 
aign, alao with rtsgani to their fiwii ul- 
timate fate. Sir Anthony Weldon, in 
his amuHing memoir, tellaus ‘There was 
mncli mirth made in the court upon the 
allowing thia book, for it waa rft]iortetl 
the fimt hiivf my Lord Coke lighteil on 
he found hia ow^n wife’s name.* 

Upon lii.a dentil Corfe Castle lie- 
f-amo Iluj jiroperty of Sir John 
IJankoB, of whom Mr. GajiTfird thus 
writes, in a letter to the Earl of 
Strafford, IIk'ti Tjord Wentworth, 
and Lord Deputy in Ireland : — 

Shfill 1 te.ll yourHclf how HaiikeH, the 
Attorney (Junei'fil, liatli been commended 
unto liis MsijeHty - thfit lie exceeds Ikicoii 
ill eloquence, Cliancellur Klh-smeie in 
judgment, and Williiim Ts'oy in law t 
High praises. FrayCod he answers bis 
expectation tliat so praised him. 

It is not to lie wondered at that 
the widow and daughter of Sir Ed- 
ward Colco shouhl have takcMi ad- 
vjintage of their liberty to dispose of 
Corfe. 

The very entrance of this <’fiHtlu, xvith 
its masHive barriers and penilemuH port 
culliH, could Imrdly fail to lerniud the 
ladies of the (latehouHe, in which each 
of them bad pjiHsed a portion of their 
time not very jigreeably. 

Tlu' dragon’s teeth sow n in the 
last reign began now to spinng uji 
into a sullieiently strong erop. The 
most etlieient man in the Xing’s ser- 
viee had received his first blow in 
the following letter : — 

Wentw'ortli, — Certainly T should ho 
much to blLiue not to admit sti ^ood a 
fiieiul as you are to speak with me, 
since I deny it to none that there is not 
a just exception against it; yet 1 must 
IVeely tell you that the cause of this 
desire of youm, if it be known, will 
nitber hearten tliaii discounigc your 
enemies, for if they can once find that 
you jqiprehcnd the dark setting of a 
storm, when I say no, they will make 
you leave to care for anytliiiig in a short 
while but for your feara ; and, believe it, 
the marks of my hivourvS that stop 
malicious tongues, are neither places nor 
titles, but the little welcome 1 give to 
accusers and tlie willing ear I give to 
my sen^ants. This is not to dis^iurage 
those favours (for onvy flies most at the 
fairtxst markl, but to show their use, to 
wit, not to quell envy, but to n^ward 
service, it being truly bo when the 


master, without tho Rervant’s impor- 
tunity, does it ; otlierwise, men judge it 
to proceed more fi-om the servant’s wit 
than the master’s favour, i will eiul 
with a rule that may serve for a sUite.s- 
man, courtier, or a lover, ^ — never make 
a defence or ajiology laifore you lie 
accused. And so I rest your as.sureil 
friend. 

CliAiir.Es It. 

Lindhurfli, 3r(l fippt., 1630. 

IVynne hnd now (10:17) twice lo.st 
liisi'ars ; he had them sewn on again 
after the iir.^t excision. But there 
was a good time coming for him and 
his friends. 

Laud and his Rurpliees liad re- 
eeiveil more than one rude hint ; anti 
in his diary the Arehbisliop wtUcs 
( 10 1.0):— 

(h'lnlKi- 27 , Simon ami Jmh'.i 

Ere. — 1 wi‘Mt into my upper study, 

Hee Hoint' mamiscripts whicli I wa-s 
Kriiding to Oxford. Tii llj.it study 
hung my piAure, taken by tlm life, and 
coming in, 1 found it fulleii down iq»on 
the faev, and lying on the floor, the 
string being broken by whieli it hangod 
against the wall. 1 am almost ev»'ry 
day tin eaten ed with my ruin in Farlia- 
m<‘nt. Crod Loant this bo no omen ' 

Ihi'cinhcrl^y AVobt//. - —1 was accnsetl 
by tho House of Commons for liigli 
treason, without any particular charge 
laid agairiKt me. Mr. Holies was the 
man wlio brought u]) tlie numago to 
the Lonls, Soon after, tho charge was 
brouglit into the Upper Houhc by Scots 
commissioinM’s, tending to prove me an 
incssuUary, upon wdiiuh I was jireHcntly 
committeil to the gentleman usIut. I 
was permitted to go in his company to 
Laniheth, for a book or two to mul in. 
I stayed at Lambeth till the evening, to 
avoid the gazing of tho people. 

On the 22nd of March in tlio next 
year the Earl of*8trafFord was 
brought to trial ; all know with wliat 
residt : — 

Tlie populace at first interrupteil his 
dying speech with insults, abut his de- 
meanour and his voice bo touched upon 
the generous feeling 1111161*0111 in tho 
British char.acter, that when he had 
concluded his speech and his prayer, 
there did not appear to be one runian 
left in the multitude, except the brutal 
liireling who perfonned the execution. 

‘ Tlie llfcailsman’ (says the Tt^ue RdtUion 
of the Afanner of the Execution of 
Tkoma^f Earle of Straffwd, published 
at the time), ‘ letting fall tlie fatall axe, 
caught u]i his hcMh and showed it to 
all Uio iKiople; Ids eyes rolled Up and 
downe, but his bisly stirreil veiy little ; 
but the bloudy executioner is to be ad- 
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ininMl at, for ho laughod whilst lie liad 
the; hfad ill liis hauil/ 

Carlo tlirowa no litllo doubt on 
Iho oeleliratod letter, dated from tlio 
Tow'cr, May 4, 1(141, and delivered 
to the Kiiijj, in tho name of the 
Karl of Strafford, expresaing hia ro- 
Bolutioii to give up nis life witli all 
tlie elioerfulnesa ininginablo in tho 
just nek Howled inuent of hia Ma- 
ji'Sly’a exceeding favours, and for 
tlio prosperity of liis saerod person 
and the c‘oiiimonwcalth, &c. If Mr. 
Sidney Wortley Montague, second 
son of Edward, tho llrst Earl of 
Sandwieh, is to bo erediteil, he had, 
aceording to Carte, been assured by 
William, son of the great Earl, that 
A\hen he was admitted to visit Ins 
latlu'v the night before the execution, 
npoii (iccasion of tlio condemned 
h.arrs advising liim to a private Lfe, 
to have nolhing to do w^th courts, 
and filh'ging his own melancholy case 
of heingghen up a Bocrilicctp party 
rage and malice, after all hia merits 
and siTvices to the Crown, os an in- 
si a nee how little dependenoo was to 
bt* had upon them, he could not help 
expressing his wonder at those eoni- 
plainls of being given up, and then 
mentioned the affair of tho letter, 
and the eonscquencoa lliereof. liis 
lather, he said, received tho account 
n illi nil tlie surprise iinagmablo, and 
ileclared to liim very Bolcinnly * that 
he liad never wrote any such letter; 
and that it w as a pure forgeiy of his 
enemieri, in order to misguide the 
King to eousent to his d(*atli/ 

It is ditficult to deal with historic 
doubts, but wo incline to agree with 
Mr. EanJees tliai — 

1’he stoiy of tord Strafford’s last 
letter to tho King will probably con- 
tinue to bo TCiceivod as rolated by Huniu 
un<lothorH; nor is it easy to conceive 
such an extent <.)f villany as tho allc'ga* 
lion contaiiiid in Carte's history im- 
[flies ; and yet it has always apiicarod 
inoousisient with tho truly nohJo oba- 
racter of the Earl of Strafford that ho 
fibov^ ittalco a generous offer of hia 
to the King, and afterwards utter 
when he found that the offer 
by hilm was acted upon, a 

and the Parliament were 
>4 daaAy strife, and tho coining 
to reap the bloody 
began to ahow hlmBeif 


mi 

in the field as ono Hliat would selt 
well at tho mark/* 

The first time I ever took iiotioo of 
Mr. Cromwell (says Warwick) was in 
the very lieginniiig of the Parliament 
held in November, 1640. 1 came into 

the house one morning, and peroelved a 
geiiiloman Mjioaking, whom 1 knew not, 
very ordinarily apjiareUed ; for it was a 
)Iam cloth suit, which seuiued to have 
)ccn madu by an ill couutr)'- tailor ; his 
linen was philn and not very dean ; and 
I remember a spw‘k or two of blooil 
upon his little band, w'hich was not 
much huger than his collar. His hat 
was witliout a hat- hand, liis stature 
was of a goixl si so; his sword stuck 
close to liis Hide ; his oounteiianoe 
swollen and reddisli, his voice shar}) and 
untuncablo, and his doi^uoncu full of 
fervour. For the subject imitter would 
not bear nuich of mison ; it being on 
belialf of a servant of Mr. IVymie’s : 
I sincerely i)rofus8 it lessened miu’h my 
reverence unto that gn\'it couneil, for 
this gentleman was veiy much hearU- 
ened to. 

AVliy wns lie hearkened to in Ida 
plain suit, little blood-specked baud, 
uud not over-clean linen P ileeause 
he w’us terribly in earnest; because 
tho cup of bitt-eriieBS was full to 
overflowing ; because his spirit w^as 
strong in him, and ho felt that the 
plain cloth suit — the cloth of frieze 
— ^w'ould one day bo an overmatch 
for the cloth of gold. 

As the ci\il w^ar spread, tho cnatlcs 
and strong places, such us Corfl' 
Castle and Basing llouso, became of 
no small importance, and the fonner 
waa for a long time loyally ke])t 
against oil coiners by un heroic Indy, 
wlioso^namo will go down to pos- 
terity witli lhat of tlio •clebrated 
Countess of March, know'n ki Scot- 
land as Black Agnes, wlio gallantly 
and successfully defended the Castle 
of Dunbar against the Earl of Salis- 
bury and his English army. 

Ijady Baiikcs, the wife of Sir John 
Bankes, the lauded Attorney -Gene- 
ral of former years, and at flie time 
to wliich we now allude Cliief Jus- 
tice of tho Common Pleas, and ono 
of his Majesty's most honourable 
Privy Council, was a da^hter of 
the ancient family of the Hawtreys 
of Eislip, Middlesex. They were of 
Norman descent, and came to Eng- 
land at tho time of the Conquest. 


m Cml War, 


* Sir Philip Warwick's Memoirs, 
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Sir John had received commands 
from tJi(‘ Kin^^ to attend him at York 
in Easter TcTm, 1042, and had leave 
from the two houses to obey. The 
breacJi between the Kin^ and the 
Parliament Rowing wider daily, 
Lady Bankcs retired with lier chil- 
dren and family to Corfc Castle, and 
there t}u*y remained in pence all the 
winter, and a ^reat part of the spring 
until May, 1043, about which time 
‘the rebels,’ as the forces under the 
eominand of Sir Walter Erie, Sir 
Ihomas Trenchard, and others are 
designated by that loyal diurnal, 
‘ Tlii» Mercunus Eusticus,’ had pos- 
sessed themselves of Dorchester, 
Lyme, Mcleombe, W ey mouth, W are- 
ham, and Poole (Portland Castle 
liaving been treacherously delivered 
up), so tlittt Corfc Castle alone re- 
mained in obedience to the King. 
It was of great importance to secure 
a fortress whose adfdition would make 
the whole sea-coast for the Parlia- 
ment, and a plan for securing it was 
accordingly laid. 

Tlie Mayor and Barons of Corfe 
Castle had, it seems, permission 
from the lord of the castle to course 
a stag on May -day, a solemnity 
which drew forth the gentry of the 
island and a great concourse of 
people. Some troops of In^rse from 
Dorchester and oilier places came 
into the island ostensil)ly for the 
hunting, but with veiy ililh'rent 
gome in view, for it occurred to them 
tliat it would be no ditlicult matter to 
surprise the gentlemen during the 
hunt, and then take the castle. 
F oreworned is forearmed. The news 
of their coming dispersed the himters, 
spoiled the sport, and Lady Bankes 
gave orders for the safe custody of 
the castle gates, and to keep them 
shut. The troopers liaving missed 
their game on the hills, came, some 
of them, to the castleunder a pretence 
of wisliing to see it; but entrance 
lieing denied tlicm, the common 
soldiers confirmcMi the common re- 
port by using threatening language, 
and words unplying intention of 
taking the castle. The disgusted 
commanders utterly disavowed any 
such thought, and denied that they 
luid any such commission ; but the 
wise lady, thinking that such visi- 
tors were better out than in, kept 
her gates closed. Nay, she took 
occasion to call in a guard to secure 


the castle against any design of the 
rebels. 

Tlie t.'iking in this gnanl, as it SfcureiJ 
her at home, so it rendeml her impeded 
ahrooAl ; from thenceforward there was a 
watchful and vigilant eye to all her ac- 
tions ; what8«xjver she sends out or serids 
in is suspected ; her ordinaiy provisions 
for her family are by fame inulti]>lied 
and reported to be more than double 
what indeed they wero, as if she now 
had an intention to victual and man the 
castle against the forces of the two 
Houses of Parliiunent. Presently letters 
are sent from the Committee at Ptmle to 
demand the four small pieces in the 
castle, and the j)retenco was, because the 
islanders conceived strange jealousies 
that the pieces were mounted and put on 
their carriages. Hereupon the Lady 
Bankes despatched messengers to Dor- 
chester and Poole, to entreat the com- 
missioners that the small pieces might 
remain in the castle for her own defence; 
and to take away the grouml of the 
islanders' jealousies, she caused thi* 
pieces tp he taken off their carriagi*s 
again: hereupon a promise was made 
that they should be left to her possession. 
But there passed not many days before 
forty seamen (they in the castle not sus- 
pecting any such thing) came very early 
in the morning, to demand the jiieccs ; 
the hwly in person (early as it wjis) goes 
to the gates, and desires to see their 
warrant. They produced one, under 
the hands of Kt>nio of the coinmisMioners, 
hut instead of delivering thorn, though 
at the time there wore but five men in 
tlio castle, yet these five, assisted 
by tluj maid- servants, at their huly’s 
coiuinand, mount these pitHies on tlieir 
carriages .again, and loa«ling one of them, 
they gave fire, which Hniall thuntler so af- 
frighted the seamen that they all quitted 
the castle, and i-an away, lliey being 
gone, by be^t of dnnii she summons help 
into the ciwtlo, and upon the alarm given, 
a very considerable guard of tenants 
and friends came in U) her assist- 


ance, there being witlial some fifty 

arms brought into the' castle from 

several parts of the island ; this guard 

was kept in the castle about a week. 

During this time many threatemug 

letters were sent unto the lady, 

her what great forces ^ 

to fetch them if she 

mejuis be persuaded to j - 

to deprive her of her 

most of them being 

aboil ts, tliey threaten 

pose the delivery of 

fire their houses: present^ 

came to the castle, there 

wring their hands, and with 

oratory persuade their busbuidi to 
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homo, anil not by saving otiiors to cx* 
pomi their own house's to 8JH)U and ruin. 
Now to reiluce the castle into a dis- 
trosseel condition, they did not only m- 
temipt two hundretl weight of powtler, 
jirovidcd affaiiiht a siege, but they inter- 
dict them the liberty of common markets. 
Proclamation is made at Wareliain that 
no Ijeef, beer, or other pnivisions should 
be sold to Li'uly Pankes, or for her use ; 
striot watches are kept tliat no messen- 
gen should pass into or out of the castle, 
fieing thus distresseti, all means of vic- 
tualing the castle Inking taken away, 
1^ being but slenderly furnished for a 
siegfl^yither with ammunition or with vic- 
tual, at last they came to a treaty of 
oomposition, of which the result was, 
that the Lady Baiikes should deliver up 
three or lour small pieces, the biggest 
carrying not above a three-pound bullet, 
.uid tliat the rebels should penuit her to 
tnjoy the c.astlo and arms in it, in jieace 
and i|uietness. 


N 0 experienced general could have 
acted \\itli more sagacity than this 
la< ly . The paltiy pieces being given 
up, lier cnemieillpeilght th£ iliey 

might possess of tho 

castle at any relaxed in 

ilieir rigilanoe, and i|iatead of the 
iiiterdiet, Lady Bao&eS had now 
only to ask ana have, and improved 
tlie oeeasion byfiimishiimtlie strong- 
hold ^Mtli provisions of all sorts, a 
liundred and o-half of powder, and a 
ijuantity of match in projwrtion. 
On the advance of Prince Maurice 
and tho Marquis of Hertford to- 
^\^trds Blundford, she sent a mes- 
senger to tliem, signifying her con- 
dition, the importance of the place, 
and desiring thou* assistaiiee. Wliore- 
upou they sent Captain Lawrence, 
son of Sir Edward, to command in 
chief; but as he was without a com- 
mission, ho could not command 
money or provisions to be brought 
in until it was too late. 

There besides, in tlie castle, 
Captain Bona, a trusty old soldier. 
Th$ plaoo was first nttacked by be- 
tween two and three himdred horse 
|S|d two pieces of orduam^', 
|il|md from tlie hills on the 
houses in the 

k IMStle m vain, ana for 
On a misty 


Erie, throe captains, and between 
fivo and six liundred men threw 
themselves into the town, and (^m- 
mcnced operations in earnest, bruig- 
ing with them a demi-oannon, a eiil- 
verin, and tw o sacros. 

Then follows mi Recount of tho 
siege, and of the usual methods of 
exciting the soldiery with promiso 
of plimdcr, &c. 

Wlien all tliese arts took no ufibot, then 
they fall to stratagomH and engines ; oiiu 
they call the *bow,’ luul tho other tho 
*bo 2 ir,' being made with Imarda lined 
with wool to dead the shot/ Tho first 
that moved fm*wartl was the sow, but 
not being musket proof, sbe cast nine of 
eleven of her farrow ; for tho inusketeerH 
from this castle wen» so good markKiiiuii 
at their legs, the only part of all their 
ImhUoh left without dt^lenco, that nine 
ran away as well as their broken aiirl 
battered legs woultl give them leave, and 
of Uio two which neither knew how to 
run away, nor well to stay for fear, ono 
wiiH slain. The boar, of the two (a man 
would think) tlie valianter crcuiture, see- 
ing the ill siiceesH of tlie sow to cost her 
litter befoie her time, durst not advance. 

Tlie cost of this Boar and Sow- 
engines somewhat similar to the 
Xt\ci)VTf (iaaludo) of the Greeks, and 
anotlier engine of theirs exmiposod 
of boards, luce the Homan Fluteus, 
— appears among the ciiarges upon 
the Horsot county rate for tho year 
1643 

July 7. For boards, hair, and wool, 
for making a sow against tho 
Castlo . £2 d 4 

July 12. For three truckle 

wheels for tho sow .,000 

W. Stewart Hose, addressing tlio 
castle, thus commemorates the on- 
slaught mid defeat m liis poom on 
the deutli of Edward the Martyr: — 
Tlicii when you rearM, mid sap and 
siege, 

The banner of your lightful liege, 

At your hlie-captaiu’s call : 
Who, miracle of womankind ! 

Lent mettle to tho meanest hind 

Tliat Diann’d her castle wall# 

Wliat time tho banded zealots swore, 
Long foil’d thy banner'd towers before, 
Their fearful entrance made, 
To raise thy walla with plough and 
barrow, 

Yet oft tho wild sow cast her farrow, 

And well the boar was bay’d.* 


i is related of Black Agnes, who, when the battering engines of 

ima massive stones on the battlements of the castlo of Dunbar, cause<i 
‘ in Boom, to wipe away tho dust with their handkerchi^ ; and 
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But to contiiiue the account of 
tlio sicf^e 

Tlio moMt ailvaiitiigoouR part of their 
l^attcnoH WOH the church, which they 
without fear of profanation uBcd, not 
(jiily ae tlieir raTnf)art hut their rendez- 
voUH ; of the Huri>lice tiioy made two 
HhiitHfor two HoldierH ; they liroku down 
ttiu organ, and iiiiulu the ])ipeH serve for 
CJiHCH to hold thoii powder and nhot ; 
and not heiiig fiirniHhcd with munkct hul- 
IctH they cut off the lead of the churcli, 
and rolled up and shot it without ever 
casting it in a mould. Sir Walter ancl 
tlui coininiuulerH were oanuwt to press 
forwanl the Noldiors, hut as prodigal as 
th(‘y were of the MoikI of the common 
HohlioTB, they were 8i)aring enough of 
their own. It was a general observa- 
tion that valiant Hir Walter never wil- 
lingly exposed himself to any hazard, 
for ))eiiig hy chance endangered with a 
hullet-shot thniugh his coat, afterwards 
ho put on a bear’s skin ; and to the 
ettinial honour of the knight’s valour he 
it r(?oorded, for fear of musket-shot (for 
othei-H they had none) he wiw seen to 
cree]i on all four on the sides of the hill 
to keep himself from «langer. ♦ ♦ * * 
ReiFig armed with drink, they now 
resolve to stonu the castle on all sides 
and apply thoir scaling- la (hlers, it 
being tirderetl hy the leaders (if 1 may 
without a Holeoisiii call them so that 
stood behind, and di<l not so much as 
follow) that will'll twenty W'l'iv ciiUtimI 
they should give a watch- word to the 
rest, and tliat was ‘Old Wat,’ a word 
ill ehosen hy Sir Watt Krle, and eon- 
sidering tlui husiness in hand, little bet- 
ter than oininoiiM, for, if 1 he notdeeeix ed, 
the hunters that heat hushes for the 
fearful timorous hare call him Old 
Watt.' 

TTorc again Mrmirina is confirmed 
by tlie charges on the county rote 
for 1043^:- 

Aiigust 2. — For a firkin of hot w'lvtcrs 
for the soldiora when they scaleil the 

castle ;t)l 12 U 

But to return to the siege 

Being now pot-valiant and possessed 
with a borrowed counige, which w'os to 
evaporate in slceii, they ilivide their 
forces into tw’o parties, whereof one 
assaults the middle wanl, defended by 


valiant Cai>tain Lawrence and the greater 
port of the soldiers ; the other assaults 
the upiHjr ward, which the Lady Bankes 
(to her eternal honour l>e it spoken) with 
her daughters, women, and five soldiers, 
undertook to make good against the 
rebels, and did bravely perform what 
she undertook; for hy heaving over 
stones and hot oml>er8, they nq»ellcd tlio 
reliels, and kept them IVoni climbing the 
ladders, thence to throw in that vUdfiro 
which every rebel had already JSfa 
hand. Being repelled, and aaviag fin ' 
this siege and this assault loci and 
an huntlred men, old Sir Wat^ ‘ 

that the king’s forces were 
cried, ami i*an away crying, 
Sydenham to command in chief, tobrfng 
oif the ordnajice, amnuinition, and the 
remaiuder of the anny, who, afraid to 
appear abroad, kept sanctuary in ilie 
church till night, meariitig to sup and 
run away by starlight: hut supper In'ing 
ready and set on the table, an alann was 
given thi«t were coming. 

This uowtii^lk Mi/ Bydonham's 
Tuach; aU thii SKnmn^ was but me-HMes 
of moi^a^ of tlio 

dead : he liliayM his |srf^py, ammuni- 
tion, ohd (wldifellirfth ^hese men is noiih - 
thing) Ag(k)d hui away to 

take bo|)t Ibr likewise at 

the horse to the 

next tokeili,. ldld<j|r'^atortday proved goo<l 
prize to the eoildisi^ df %he castle. 'I'lius, 
after six weekn* nMft tiege, this castle, 
the desire of the rebels, the tears of oh I 
Sir Watt, and the key <.»r tlio.se paits, hy 
tlie loyalty and brave rc'jolution ol tlii.s 
honounihle lady, llio vahuir orCajit;iin 
Lawrence, and some eighty Koldiein 
the lo.ss only of two men), w’as delivered 
from the bloody intention.^ of these mer- 
cile.sB rebels, on the fourth of August, 
1643. 

The fu^ with wlucli tlic oastlc of 
Sir John Bankes was attacked at tliia 

S articular time arose from his cou- 
uct oil the summer circuit. Pre- 
siding at the Salisbury assizes, lie 
had, in Ids charge totlio graad 
denounced the Earl of 
Manchester, and odicFS, as iol 
higli treason for coatimiiog^ 
iij^rainst the King, to 
sities he hod liberal 


when the Earl of Salisbury commanded a huge military engine^ 
ailvanceil to the foot of the walls, she, in a seofR'jg rhyme, mtvii 
earo of his how, for she would iiuike her farrow lier pigs. Sh0 l 
enonuous piece of rock should bo discharged on the engine, 

•another occasion, an arrow shot by an archer of her train l 
English knight through his complete suit of armour. * There 
tiling pitiH,’ said the galUiit Eiud of SaiUsbury, in 8U>i*n admiiiSi{iiif^ 
*Uie coimtess’s love-sliafls pierce to the heart.' After a i 
weeks the aiege was abandoned by the English troops. 
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For tliifl act, by an ordinance of ilio 
Parliament, lie forfeited all property, 
an well real as jjorHoual ; and lor hia 
cUar^o to the grand jury was pro- 
elttiiried a traitor to the state. 

TJie circuit was now temiinaied ; 
and wlien Chief Justice Baukes re- 
l uniod ufior liis long absence, he was 
w clcomod bv his heroic w ifo in the 
castle which slie had saved, aud 
found the king’s forces in the west 
in the Aill tide of success. In Jidy, 
Sir William 'Waller had been totally 
defeated at ltounda\> ny and 

Bristol * * * § had Burrendored to the fiery 
lluj)crt. 

In the preceding month, on tho 
18th of June, Hampden had been 
mortally wounded in the skirmish 
of the Clinlgi*o\e-(ield. A clergy- 
man of a neighbouring parish sent 
the i n tel lig(‘ lice to the Xing’s 
(piarters, and Sir Philip Warwick 
introduced tho messengc/dnto the 
royal presence. ‘I found,* says 
Warwick, ‘tho King would* have 
send him over any chirurgeon of his, 
if any had been wanting? In Lon- 
don llie porliamentaiy party was in 
gri'at. dilGeulties, and republican 
priueiples w’cre openly avowed by a 
Harry Martin was sent to the 
^Jnn'er for Ida Imld utterance* of 
what many secretly felt and wished, 
Imt not lonpf to remain there incar- 
cerated. The Independents began 
to menace the Presbyterians, and 
the daring enthusiasm (d the former 
broke forth in declarations indicat- 
ing the uiost extreme measures. In 
London the puljiit drum was again 
vigorously bent to rouse the fainting 
spirits of the populace, and the me- 
tropolis wTis fortified. 

On the 10th of August, the King, 
with his triumphant- anny, aiTived 


lieforo Gloucester; ttiat city saved 
London, aud the King lost three of 
his noblest- RU]>]>orter« !)y the deaths 
of Lord Falkland, the Karl of Oar- 
iiarvoii, and the Karl of Sundi'rland. 

The (jui'en had now fled to Frane-c, 
and the tide of the royal success 
began to ebb in the west. Corfu 
Cjistle M'as almost tho only place of 
strength between lilxoier and IjoiuIoii 
whicli still held out fcir the niyul 
cause; and Ijady Bankes, euconi- 
])assed by throats and dangers on 
every siile, had before her flie pro- 
spect of a second gloomy wuit.<»r, 
which had hai'dly set in wlieii her 
husband, thi^ Cliicf Justice, uuex- 
])eetedly dieil at Oxford.f 

The new year was ushered in by 
the execution of the Iloihams, father 
and son, for treason in communicat- 
ing with the queen. On Die Jnl 
January, in this year,J the ordinance 
for abolishing the* Book of Common 
IVaycr was passed; and, on tho 
lOtli, Laud was beheaded.' On tho 
14th of June, the decisively crushing 
battle of Nnseby was fought, but 
some places held out yet. 

The royal banner still floated over 
Corfu Castle and tlio widowed h(»- 
roine ; but it was now in a stato of 
blockade. 

On tin* 15th of August, Sherborne 
surrendered to the parlianuMiiary 
forces ; on the 14th of October, 
Basing House was taken; on tho 
28t]i, tljo blockade of KxcUt was 
com])lcted, and orders w'ere sent for 
more efteclive ojierations against 
Corfe Castle to Colonel Bingham, 
governor of Pooh\ 

But the age of chivalry was not 
gone,§ and perhaps there ^as no 
more gallant expedition during tho 
whole course or the civil war than 


* That it better that one family" -and he confcHNcd tluit he alluded to the 

n>yal one — should be dentroyecl, rather tliun tho whole people, 

t 28th Dec, 1044. J 1646. 

§ Though the palmy days of heraldry were hist waning, tho Mumblazonfl of 
that day made on expiring effort which would* have done orcxlit to the pairiUjrM of 
the Shields of the fwen who went against Thebes. TInw, * Tktt Earl of Coer- 
had for his device,’ says ’Hios. Blount, gent., ‘ a lyon depainte^l, :uid six df>gH 
Usjf^ or baying at him ; o)ie of the six wjm bigger than the rest, friiin whoso 
WMCib hwiied a little scrowel, on wl%-b w.'m writt^ai * KimY>olt(^n ’ tlui other dogs 
name of one i)f tho five accusfsl inoinborM. T/te Lord M()lknr,uxi\uuriii\ 
|;y n cresocTit: the nn»tto fnjin the sun ‘Quid si refidsero?’ Kroiii 


motto ran : * Vr> Comibus nieis,* A gross insult this on the matn- 

of the Earl of Essex, who, having iriarriwl two wives in HuixTessinti, 

to divorce them iKith. ^ir Tkomait I/uke (the ori^nal of 
‘a Bible and a. map of London.’ With many more for the 
belk vdeis showing the rancorous Bpirit that prevailed. 
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that undertaken on the 29tb of 
January, 1246, by a young officer 
who Hingularly enough boro the 
name of Cromwell. 

Hearing of tho distrensed condition of 
a widowed lady shut up with her daugh* 
tere in a closely besieged castle, he re- 
solved to make an effort for their relief. 
Accompanied by a troop which partook 
of the gallantry of their commander, 
numbering a hundred and twenty men, 
he set out, i)robably from Oxford, an<l 
marcliing with a degree of rapidity which 
anticipated all intelligence of his design, 
he passed through the quarters of Colo- 
nel Cooke undi8Covcrc*d, and came to 
Wareliam: tho scarfs of Fairfax hud re- 
placed their own ; tho, sentinels saluted 
the officer os ho passed; an<l he rode 
with his troop into the town, and directly 
up to the govenior’s house. Tlie gover- 
nor, aware that no such troop was ex- 
pected, took the alajin and barricaded 
his lodgings, firing from thence ui)on his 
assailants. They hiul not much timti to 
bestow on this attack ; therefore, in order 
to bring the contest to a conclusion, they 
set fire to a house in the vicinity, which 
stood near to the powder miigarine ; and 
the governor, finding it necessary to 
avoid this new danger, consented U) yield 
himself a prisoner, and was carried, to- 
gether with two committee- men mounted 
boliind some of the triumphant troopers, 
to the foot of Corfe Ciistle. Here a laigo 
force was <lrawu out to (q)[)OBe their fur- 
ther ]>nigreHS, but tlic gallant bearing of 
this little troop, and the besiegetl shout- 
ing their w'elcome from tho walls, pre- 
pared to Bally forth if a contest should 
oomiuonce, induced tho besiegers to give 
way. The gallant band accomplished 
their purjioso ; and w'hilst tendering their 
services to the lady, they presented also 
for her acceptance the prisoners they 
hail so gjillantly captured. 

The q2)joct of this chivalrous action 
was probably an oftcr of e8ca)jo to the 
ladies from the castle; it was not, h^-- 
ever, accepted ; and in their rctuni th'eae 
brave men, surrounded by superior 
forces, and not acquainted with the 
country, sustained a defeat from Colonel 
Cooke ; Colonel CVi^mwell and some of 
his troopers wore taken prisoners, others 
of the triwp escaped in various directions, 
and a portion of them returning found a 
refuge within the castle walls. 

But tlio end was at hand, and 
trcuelicry did what open force could 
not do. 

The course of events shifted rapidly 
now, and though the lady of tho castle 
was still as intrepid ns at first, it was 
not 80 with all who were around her. 
Tho capUve governor of Waroham pre- 


vailed on Oolouol Lawrence, hitherto so 
trustworthy, and still thought to bo so, 
not only to connive at his escape, but 
to accompany him in his flight. And 
there was within the walls another 
traitor, whose conduct was still more 
base, and his tre^heiy far more fatal 
in its consequences. Lieutenant- Colo- 
nel Pitnuin, an officer in the garrison, 
had 8erve<l under the Earl of Inchequin 
in Ireland, and, being weary of the 
King's service, let the enemy know that 
if he might have a protection, he would 
deliver the ]>laco to Parliament, which 
offer was accepted,' transmitted to Lon- 
don, and a protection sent down. On 
this, ho i)roposetl to Colonel Anketil, 
the govettior, that he would fetch one 
hundred men out of Somersetshire to 
reinforce the garrison, and would get 
leave of the enemy’s commander, under 
pretence of jirocuring an exchange f(»r 
iuH brother, then jn-isoner in tlie Parlia- 
ment quai*torR, for one of the enemy’s 
officers, who was prisoner in the c;istle. 
TliiH being approved of, he formed a 
design with Colonel Bingham, who com- 
maiKlej the siegs^ that under this colour 
he should convey aVjove one hundred 
men into the castle, and as soon as they 
were entered the besiegers sliould make 
an attack. 

Pitman led Hie men in the niglit 
to tho post agreed upon for their 
entrance. Colonel Anketil was ready 
to rec(»ive ih(*m. Some were in 
disguise, and know every part of 
the castle. Anketil soems to have 
had some misgivings, for when fifty 
were entered, seeing more behind, 
the governor ordered the port to be 
shut, saying there were as many as 
he could dispose of. Pitman ex- 
postulated with him, but apparently 
in vain, and those who entered pos- 
sessed themselves of the King’s and 
Queen’s towers, rfnd the two plat- 
forms, expecting the time of attack, 
it being then two hours after mid- 
night. 

The hesiegeil, as soo^ as the fraud 
was discovered, fireil, and l^ew 4lo|V]i 
great stones ujinn these intruders, hut 
riiey maiutaiued their post There were^ 
in fact only six men of the gamson in 
the upper part of the casfie^ for that 
was considered impregnable. The 
maipder of tho defending force 
place<l in the lower ward& whioll IjA 
hitlierto been tho post of ^^Hii 

besieging forces, as 
their friends on the 
liegan to advance; 
to the inmates of the 
were betrayed. 
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ar-tl the circumstance of a Parliamentary 
officer hein|T there with otherH of that 
party priHonerH in the castle, iritluctHl 
the honiegers to otfer coiidititmH which 
were atscepted ; but tht' truce was broken 
almost jw soon as it was iigreetl up«m ; 
two of the be^icgoiN, anxious for the 
spoil, eaiuc over the wall by means of a 
Boinc of the garrison fircsl upon 
tluMu, aiui the risk n>>w l>ecaine inuiib 
nent of a general slaugiiler thixuighout 
tin* castle. Colonel lliugliaiii, liowt'ViT, 
who was no hireling utfieui', but a ties- 
Cendant of a fainily long known and 
liiglily respeeled in thi‘ county, could 
not but admin* tlie ct)uragc of tho lady 
who was his foe, iiud he Huccci.sh*<l in 
pn*i»erviiig the lives of <)ne hundred and 
ibrty persons then within the castlt* ; 
two of the gjirristui were killed, and ono 
of the hesii'gers, in this final struggle. 
Thirty ]»ns»)ners of llie Parliamentary 
j>arty being found in tin* c:ibtlc, were 
in)W' set at liberty. 

1'huH. after a rcbistaric<* of nearly 
three years’ duration, this brave Luly 
WHS dispossessed of the fortr^.sd which 
she evuitimusl to def<*iul ho hmg as a 
ebanee remained for tlie preservation of 
the < rown ; and when thus Huddeidy 
sent forth with her children to Hearch 
for a home, it w'as her comfort to re- 
rnemher how faithful had been the at- 
iiu'luiieiit of all her humble neighbours, 
when the treaoh<5i*y of hireling strangers 
had a('e<»mplirthed what threats and force 
had failed to etiect. Tho w'ork of plun- 
der throughout tho castle was soon 
achu'vcil Here w’ero found htoiais of 
victuals and supfdics, including soveii 
ti^*u barrels of powder, with match, &c,, 
and theie arc not a few of tho fair man- 
sions of norsetshire which have been 
constmeted, in a large measure, with 
tlu* stone and timber carrietl away fix»iJi 
tliis castle. Th«} halls, galleries, and 
otiuT chaiuhcrs thniughout the building 
wore nolily decoraU'xl with rich tapecitiy 
an<l caqicthig ; otliffr articles of furni- 
ture also, Huitable in taste and value, 
which had reinainerl, jirobably, since the 
Bplendul days fd Sir Clirisb^pher Hatton, 


were tlmre in abiuuiance, anil all these 
fell into the hands of the despoilors, 
'nie county HOi[ui*stratorH, * and officers 
commanding at tho siege, hod Ixnttn 
ordered by the Piu’liuinent to slight the 
castle, hut tho solidity of the walla do- 
fiod in many parts oven tho foro« of 
guiipow'der. Whole months were occu- 
pied in tho endi'iivour, and heavy 
charges throw'll in>oii tho eounty-rate for 
effecting the slow progress of this de- 
struction ; and in spite of all theso rn- 
doa\ ours, the remains of tlie castle pre- 
sent at this day ono of the most imposing 
maHsi*s of architoctural strucluro ihut 
arc tt» he seen throughout tiu' kingdom. 
These ruins ha^e now ivy manth^ on 
their ttjwi^rs, anil the grass grow's in tho 
vaults and diiiigeons : but the lapse of 
two ci^iituries has had no more effect 
than tho ravaging attempts of man for 
d«‘Stroying tho Huhstaiitial ])ortioim of 
the building. One large tower W'as dia- 
placivl, many yoiira ago, by the effects 
of a violent tliunder storm, and it rolled 
into the stream below. The weight of 
this moss IS said to haVo shaken the 
ground to a ilogroe which proiluceil tho 
i-fftH;! of an earllupiake throughout the 
neighbouring borough. 

The last carriage which is known 
to liavc passed over (lieoaslle bridgo 
wis that of the Princosa Charlotte 
of Wales, in October, 1814, not 
w itJiout danger from tho abseueo of 
the parapet and t ho elevation of tho 
narrow eaiiseway; but it was not 
tlieii that she waa to make block 
cloth dear in England, amid a 
nation’s tears. 

We wish our spaeo would pennit 
ufl to dwell longer on these pages, 
which abound with legends, anec- 
dotes, and historii'ol memornuda; 
but w'c nfust uiiwilliugly quit Corfe 
Cast le, not without our lieartv tliouks 
to tJio w orthy descendant or w'ortliy 
ancestors, for his w^ell-writtcn and 
most amusing book. 


* Tlicrc is a letter extant frmii tho DorsetHhiro rv»mmitb‘« of KcquestratorH, 
Higncid by 'Hi. JhiKleripjf and ‘Jno”. Whitway,’ to their Huperiors in Jx>ridon, re- 
questing their ' Ts^nlHliips' ’ a»lvicc as to the prosecution of the seciuestration, and 
the case of difficulty arising concerning tho Lady J{ankr>H. Bui, as Mr. Bankes 
oltservcH, their LonlsUips in London were at that time too much occupied in the 
division of the sjioil to flml time for an answer to imiuiriea which relaUd only to 
tha Buiiutenance of those who had been plundered. 
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TnOUGHTS ON SHELLEY AND BTEON. 

HUrE pools^, %\}io forty yoara afjo proclaimed tlicir intention of workin|» 
J a revolution in Erif^lisli literature, and who have succeeded in their 
purpose, recommended especially a more simple and truthful view’ of 
nature. The established canons of poetry were to be discarded as artificial; 
ns to matter, tlio poet- was to represent more nature as lie saw her; as to 
Ibi’Tii, lie was to be liis own law. Freedom and nature were to be his watch- 
words, 

jVo thooiy could ho more in liarmoiiy with the spirit of the n^e, and the 
ini}udse w hicli liad been ^ivcui to it hy the Inirninjr words of Jean Jai*ques 
K-oiisseau. The s(‘1k)o 1 whi(‘h aros(‘ (‘\})ress(‘fl fairly the unrest anil unruli- 
ni'ss of tlie lime, its wearini'ss of ariilieijil restraint anil unnieanin^r laws, its 
craving after a nohliu* ajid a moiv eanicst life, its sense of ii ^dorv and mys- 
tery in llie [»hysical universe, liidden from tlie poets of tlie two j)reeediu;Lj 
('cnturies, anil now reveali'il hy seienee. 8o far all was hopeluJ. But 
it soon became apparent, (hat each ])oet's ])ractieal sueccss in eanyin^ 
out tlie tlieory w as, paradoxically enough, in inverse ])roportion to his helii'f 
in it; tlial those who Jiki' AV(»rdswortli, Smithey, and Keats, lallveil most 
about miluralni^sH anil freedom, and most o])e!dy r(‘]n*ohateil the sehool of 
f*ope, wore, after all, least natural and least free; finil the hulanei' of lin>se 
exeel leneii'S iiwliiieil much more to those wlio liki* Fam]ih('ll, Ihiujers. 
(h-abhe, and Moore, tronhled their lioads with no tlieories, hut followed 
tlie l)esl old models wdiieh tliey knew; and tlqit the rij^litful sovereij^n of 
the new T*arnassus, Lord Byron, protested against the new movoment. 
while lie followod it; iqdield l<> the last the models wliich it was the fashion 
to decry, and kept ciyin.i^ to the last, in poetry as in morals, * Viili’o meliova 
prohoone, deleriora seiiuor,’ and utterin'^ ])roj)hcciea of the downfal of 
En^rlisli poet ry and J^n^lisli taste, which seem to he on the eve of realization. 

Now' no one will, w'o presume, ho silly enough to say tliat liumnmiy luia 
gained nothing hy all the very henutiful poetry wliieh lias been poured out 
on it during tlie fast thirty years in England. Nevertlieless. when w'e see 
poetry dying down among ns }ear hy year, althongli tlie age is ]>ecoming 
year hy year more marvellous and mspiring, w'o have a right to look for 
some fals(» ])rliu*ipl(* in a siliool Ailiieli has had so little cTnliMMiig vibdity, 
wlileli si'ema now to he ahh' h> perpetuate iiotliing i>f iiself hut its vie(‘s. 

The answer so easy twiaity 3 ears ago, that tin? new jioelr}’ Avas s]K)iled 
hyau inllux of (rermau had taste, Aiill hardly hid. I good now, except Avith a 
ver} few very ignorant jieojde. It is now knmvn, of I'ourse, that whatsoever 
fpiarrel Lessing, Scliillm*, iiiid Goethe may h?iA'e liad with Pope, it A\aa not 
on aeeoiuii of Ids being too .siwero an artist, hut too loose a one; not for 
being too classical, hut not classical enough; that Englisli p«)ets horroAved 
from them nothing but (heir most iioyish and iiiimaturo types of thought, 
and tliift these Avero reproduce! I, and laughed at here, while ilio men them- 
selves were Avriting Avorks of a purity, aiul loftiness, and coin]delonoHs, 
unknown to the aa’oHiI — e.veejii in the Avritings of Milton — for nearly tw’o 
ei'nlnrics. TJiis feature, however, of the new German ])oetr3’, was exactly 
the one Avhich no Englisli jioet deigned to imitate, saAe Byron alone; 011 
A\hom, accordingly, Goctlie ahvays looked Avith admiration and aflectioii. 
But the rest A\ ent their way luiheeding; and if they liave defects, those de- 
fects are their OAvn; for w hen they did copy the German taste, they, for the 
most part, deliberately ebose the e\il, and refused the good; and have their 
reward in a fiimo wliieh Ave believe will prove itself a very short-lived 
one. On this subject avc liad oeeasion to speak in our last number. Wo 
now' go oil to consider a few' points wliieh, as it seems to us, are counoeted 

Avith it. i* 

We cannot deny that, in spite of Jill fiiults, these men had a 
slrongdi. Tliey have exorcised an iiilliienco. And they haAO done so 
liy virtue of seeing a fact which more complete, and in some case.H more 
miinly p'efs. dul not i^ce. And bti\mgel\ enough, Shello}’, the man w'ho 
AA.w tile greatest sinner of them all against the i-iinous of good ta-ste, w’a-s 
the lujui who saw' that new' Hiet. if not most clear!}', still most intensely. 
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and wlio proclaimed it moRt boldly. And hia lufluoncc, therefore, ia out- 
livin<^ that of hia coinpeera, and irrovriiiij; nnd nproadin^, for jifocKl and for 
evil ; and will grow aud spn^id for yoara to ooine. hr Ioti^ ns the preaoul 
pjeat imrcat jroca on ainouldering in men'a IkmvtU, till the hollow 8<d- 
Semeni of 1815 is burst asunder anew, and men A'cl that they arc no 
loiiijcr in tlie begin nin^r of the cud, but in tho end itself, and "that this 
long thirty years’ prologue to the reconstruction of rotten Europe is played 
out at Inst, aud tho drama itself begun. 

Such is llio way of Provuh'uee; tho race is not. to tho swift, nor tho 
battle (he strong, nor lhopro]>hocv to the w ise. The Spirit bloweth whore 
lie listeth, aud stuids on llis errands — tht>8e who deny Him, rc'bel against 
Him — tyrants, prolligaU's, madmen, Henry (he Kiglitha and Voltairea, hys- 
terienl Ibuissenus, liysU'Hcal Sh<‘lloys, uttering words lilu* tlio east wind. 
He uses strange tools in His cosmogony : but ^leiloesuot usetliem in vain. 
By bad men if not by good, by fools if not by wise, llis work is done, and 
done right well. 

There n as, then, a strength and n trutli in all these men: and it was 
tills — that more or less elearly, they all felt timi tiny wt're standing between 
two v.'orlds; amid tli(» ruins of an older age; u]u>n the threshold of a mnv 
one. ' ro liy roll’s mind, tin* decay aud rolteinu'ss of the old was, ])erliaps, 
the nio.'^t palpable; li> ^i]l^‘llt'y’H, lii(‘ ])ossible gl'U'v of the new. Wandsworth 
*deel;ired — a lilll(‘ t'»o noisily, ^\o lliink, ns if lie had beiai the first to dis- 
(•ov(‘r lh(‘ truth, — the dignity and divineness of the most siniph' luimnn 
faets and relationships. Coleridge di*ehires that tlie mnv enn only assimio 
living form, by growing organically init of (lie old instil iii ions. Keats 
gives n sad, and yet a wlioKwonie answer to ihcnn both, as, young arid 
passionate, he goes down with Faust ‘ to iJie Motlua’s,’ 

‘ To the rich warm youth of tlie nations, 

Childlike in virtue aud faith, thoimh ehildlilu* in passion and pleasure, 
(MiiJdlike still, still near to the gotU, wliile t lii' sunset of bid<‘n 
Lingi'red in rose-red rays on the peaks of louiim mountiiins.’ 

And tlicre, amid tho old classic forms, he cries — ‘Tliesc things, too, aro 
clenial : 

A thing of beauty is a jo 3 " for over. 

These, or things even fairer than they, must liave their place in tlie new 
world, if it is to be really a home hn* the Jiunian race.’ So lie sings, as best 
lie ean, the lialf-edueated and consuiriptivo stable-keeper’s son, from his 
prison-liouse of London brick, and in one miglity yearn after that beauty 
trom wliieh he is dehaiTod, breaks his young heart, and dies, leaving a 
naiiK' not ‘ w rit in water,’ as he dreajiied, but on all fair things, all lovers’ 
hearts, for evermore. 

Here then, to r^durn, is the reason why the hearts of tho presofft gone- 
ration have been influenced so mightily by these men, rather than by those 
of whom Byron w rote, wdth perfect siucenty— 

‘ S<*oU, Rogers, Cainplicll, Moore, and Crabbe, will try 
’Gainst yea tho quehtion with posterity.’ 

These llne««, wTitbm in ISIS, were meant to apply only to Coleridge, 
Wordsw'orth, an<! Southey. Whether tiny be altogether just or unjust, lm 
not now the question ; yet it must 8<M'nr somew hat strange to our young 
poets, that SIielley’’fl name is not among those who are to trj^ tin* <piesfion 
of immortality against the Lake School, and yet many of his inost beautiful 

f oems hail been already wTitten. .... Werr', then, ‘ Tlie Ih voU of 
slam and Alastor,’ it seems, rrot destined, in Byron’s opinion, to live as 
long as tho ‘ Lady of the Lake,’ and the * Mariners of England ?' Perhaps 
not. At least the omussion of Shelley’s name is notewortli v. But still more 
notew'orthy arc these words of his to Mr. Murray, dated January 
1819:— ' 

‘ Read Pope — most of j'ou don’t — but do .... and the incvitalJe 
conseqaence would be, that you would bum all that I have ever written, 
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and all your oilier wretclied Claiuliansof the day (ex(!ept Soott and Crabbe) 
into llie Imr^aiii.' .... 

vVnd !\orc ariaes a new question— -Fs Slielley, then, among the Claudiansr' 
Tt is a hard saying. The [ireaeut generation will reeoive it with shouts of 
laughter. Some future onu, whieh studies and imitates Shahsneare insU'ad 
ofatuiloiuizing and wliieli gradually auakens to the now H>rgotien faet, 
lliat a e(‘F’1ain man named Edmund Spenser om*o wrote a ]K>ein, the like of 
uliicli tlie earth never saw before, and perhaps may never see again, may 
be inclined to acquiesce in the verdict, and believe tliat Byron had a discri- 
mination in this matter, a.i in a hundred more, far more acute than any of 
his compeiTs, and liad not eaten in vain, juior fellow, of the tree of the 
know l(‘(ige of good and evil. In the meanwhile, we may perceive in the 
po(‘lry of the two men deep and radical diHerenecH, indiiating a spiritual 
dillerenc(' Iielween tliem even mori‘ deej), which may (‘\])lain the little 
notice which Byron takes of Sln'lley’s poelry, and the fact that the two men 
had no deep sympalliy for each oIIkt, and could not in anywise ‘ pull toge- 
fher’ (hiring tijcir sojourn in Jialy. Doubl less, there were plain outward 
faults of IcinpiM* and character on both sid(‘.s ; neither was in a stale* of 
mind which could trust ils(df, or In* trust(*d by those who loved them best, 
bh'icudsinp can only consist with the calm and 8(‘lf-restraint and scll-ri'spcct 
of moral and intellectual lit'alth; and both were disi'ased, fevered, ready to 
take olli-ni'c, ready, unw ittinglv, tt) give it. Ihit the diseajes of the two* 
\\er(‘ ditleia'id, as tin'll* nalun's w't'n* ; and iSlielley’s fever was not Byron's. 

And it is woriJi remarking, that it is Slieiley’r form of fever, rather than 
By roll's, w hieh has been of late years the prevailing i*pidemie. Since Slu'Iley 's 
[KM'ms havt' become know n in England, and a liiind public, after approaching 
in fear and tremhling tht‘ fountain whieh was und(‘rstootl to he poisoned, 1ms 
begun tirst to si]), and then, iinding the inngiewaler at all events sweet * 
enough, to qui’iieh its thirst witli unlimited draughts, the Byron's Hcmd has 
lost its eiistomers. Well — at least the taste of tin* age is mon* relined, if that 
h(‘ mat tiTofeongrat Illation. And llu're is an evense for preferring van 
to waterside porter, heady with grains of paradise and (pia.ssia, salt and 
rnrrtfhi inditviui. Nevcri heless, stninger ingredients linn eM))ilhure may be 
disguised by the dc'licale draught, and the Devil’s Elixir may be made 
Iragranl. and sweet, and transparent enough, as EnmeJi moralists wtdl 
know', for till' most fast-idions palate. The ])rivale tippliim of oau-de- 
eologm*, say the Jiondoii jiliysieians, has increased mightily of late ; and so 
has tin* reading of Shelle>. It is not sni*prising. Byron’s Corsairs and 
l.ai’.is ha\e been, on tlu' >\hole, impossible during the tliirty years' peace ; 
and[)irae\ and piolligaey are at all times, and especially now-a-days, expensive 
amusements, and often require a good private fortune — rare among poets. 
'riu*y ]iav(‘, therefore, been wisely abanaoned as iileols, except among a few 
young persons, who useil to wear turn-down collars, and are now* attempt- 
ing muStaehios and Mazziiii hats. But even among them, and among their 
bettei's — rather their ]iiorc-respectablo8 — nine-tenths of the bad iiitluence 
w hieh is laid at Byron's door, really is owing to Shelley. Among the many 
good-going gentlemen and ladie.s. Byron is generally spoken of with hon*or 
“ -he is ' so wicked^’ forsooth ; while poor Shelley, ‘ poor dear Shelley,’ is 
‘ v('rv wrong, of course,’ but ‘so rohned,* ‘so beautiful,* ‘ho tender’ — a 
fallen angel, while Byron is n satyr and a devil. We boldly deny the 
virdlet. Neitlier of the two arc devils: as for angels, when we have seen 
tme. w e sliall be bettor able to give an opinion ; at present, Shelley is in 
our eyes far less like one of those old Hebrew and Miltonic angels, fallen 
or nil fallen, than Byron is. And as for the satyc; the less that is said for 
Slu‘lle\, on that point, the better. If Byron sinned more desperately and 
llagrantly than he, it was done under Eie temptations of rank, wealth, 
disiqipoiiiled love, and under the impulses of an animal nature, to which 
Shelley’s passion.s wi*re 

As moonlight unto sunlight, and as water unto wine. 

And. at nil events, Byron never set to work to consecrate his own sin 
ulo :i roll i: ion, and proclaim the woi*ship of uucleanness os the last and 
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highest rtliieal (l<‘volo|iuicn( of ‘]>uro* lnininni<y. N(i — niny lu' 
l)rutal ; but ho lUTor cants. If at monionts lie ilnds hinisolf in lioll. lio 
novor turu.s round to the \vi>rld, mid molodiously iiifonus tlioin that it is 
heaven, if th(‘y could but ace it in its true lijrht. 

The truth is, that what liiua ])ut B\roii out of favour ^ih the public of 
late, is not liia fault.a, but liis excetlencics. 11 is artislw jjfood taste, hia 
classical polish, his sound shrevd hciisc. his hatred of cant. Ids in-sitrlit into 
humbug, above all, his shallow, pitiable habit of beinjf always iiitclli^iblc 
these are the sins which <*ondemn him in tlic t*v<*M of a mesmerizing, table- 
tuniinGr, spirit -rap pin q;. Spiritualizing^. Uomaidzin^ jL^encration, who read 
Shelley in seend, and delight in his bad taste. niystiiMsin, extravagance, 
andva^ieand poiniMms sciitimentalism. The nqje is an cUcuiinatc otic ; and 
it can well ntlord to pardon tlie lewdiic.sa of the qjciitle and sensilive vey;<'- 
tariaii, wliile it has no mercy for that of the sturdy jieer, proml of his bidl- 
neck and his boxing, wlio kept beai's and bull-do^s, drilled (irt‘ck ndlians 
at Missolontfhi. and ‘had no objection to a pot of beer;’ and w1k» miqfht, if 
lie liad reformed, have made a pdlaut Kn^lish q;eutlcnmn : w hih' Shelley, if 
once hi.s intense Hi‘lf-opinioii had deserted him, would have probably ended 
in Koine, as an Oriitoriaii or a rassioidst. 

AVe w'ould that it were only for this count that Byron has liad to mahe 
way for Shcllc'y. Thci-c is, as W(r .said brfor(‘. a deejicr nnnal diircrcnce 
between the men, wldcli makes the weaker, rather than the slronqfer, find 
favour in youni^ men’s cyos* Byr<*n has the most intense and awful 

sense of moral law — of law external to himself. Shelley has lillle or none ; 
Ics.s, ]iorhnps. than any known writer wlio has e\cr med»llcd with moral 
ijuestlrins. Kyron’s cr>^ is, ‘1 am miserable, because law exists; and 1 
liavc‘ brokc’ii it, broken it so habitually, that now 1 cannot Ju‘lp brcakiiij;: it. 
I have lrie<l to eradicate lh(‘ sense of it by siiecuhition, by Jeurnin^S by 
action : but 1 caimot — 

Tlie IrcH* of know Icd^Tc is not the tr(*(‘ of life. 

There is a moral law' iiidepemlent of us, and yet the very mamav of oni* 
life, which punishes and rewards us by no arbitrary cxiernul pcnallict, but 
by our own eonscieuce of being w hat w e are. 

" The mind wliieh is immortal, makes itself 
l{ef|uiial fur its good or evil thoughts ; 

Is its ow n origin of ill, and end — 

And its own iilaee and time — its iiinato sciiso 
AMien strijit of this mortality, deiives 
No colour from the fleeting things about, 

But is absorbed in Butleram!e or ui joy, 

Born from the know ledge of its ow ii desert.’ 

This i<lea, (Onfmthd, intermitted, obscured by all forms of evil— Tni* it was 
not discovered, but oidy in the process of discovery — the one which comes 
out with greater and gn'ater strength, througli all ( orsairs, Laras, and 
Pari.siiias, till it readies its completion in Cain and in Al.-nifrcd, (»!' bnlh of 
which we do boldly sa\, tnul if any Hcejitical ]H>e(ry at all be 
right, which we often question, they are rigJit and not wrong; that in 
Cain, as in Alanfred, the awful problem which, jK-rhaps, had belter nut 
have been put at all, is nevertheless fairly put, ana tlie solution, as far as it 
is seen, fairly confessed ; namely, that there is an absolute and ct«Tnal law 
in tlie heart of man, which sophistries of his ow n, or of otluT beings, may 
make him forget, deny, blaspheme; but which cxi.sts externally, and will 
assert itself. If this be not ^he meaning of Manfred, especially of I bat 
great scene in the chamois liunter's cottage, wdiat is?— Jf this be not I he 
meaning of Cain, and lii.s awftd awrakeidiig after the murder, not to any 
inert* dread of external puiiHhment, but to an overwhelming, inslinetlvc, 
inarticulate sense of having dvne mron^j w hat is i 
Yet that tliis law exists, let it never be forfjntlen, is the real meaning of 
Byron, down to that last terrible Don Juan, m which he sits himself dow n, 
in artificial calm, to trace the gradual rotting and degrudaliou of a jnaii 
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w ii Ijoul law, tlie hIjivo of liis own pleasures ; n pietnre Jiappily never Gnisliod, 
hcrausi* lie wlio painted it was taken away before lie Jmd learnt, iierhaps 
when he v\aa be;^diminfr to turn back from — Lliu lower depth >\itliiii the 
lovxest deep. 

Now to this whole form of coiiHeiousncss, poor Shelley's luirid is altogether 
aiiti]>odal. lliswliole life through was a denial of externalluw, and a sub- 
.slilution in its place of internal sentiment. Byron’s ery is. There is a law, 
and tlicrefore .1 aniTiiism'able. Why cannot I keep the law ? Slielley’s is, Then*, 
is a law , and therc'fore 1 am miserable. Wliy shonld not tlie law be abolished H 

— Away with it, for it interferes with iny sentiments — ^^Vwuy with marriage, 
‘enstoin and faith, tin* foiile.st birth of lime.’ — We do not wish to follow' 
liim dow^n inio the fearful sins w hich he defended v>ith the small powers of 
reusonin*; — and they were peenliarlv small — w iiieli ho possesseil. Let any 
one AvJio wishes to satisfy himself of tlie real diU’erence between Uyroii’s 
mind and JSbelh*y’s, eompare tin* Avritiii^s in which eaeliof them treats the 
same snbjeel. — namely, lliat fni^htfnl fpu'Stioii about the relation of tlu> 
He\es, which form.s, evidently, Miinli*ed‘s crime ; and see if the result is not 
.simply this, Unit Slielley ^lorilies. wliat Byron damns. ‘ Lawl«-ss love’ is 
Slielh'y’s (’Xpressed ideal of I lie relation of the sixes; and his justice, his 
bem-'voleiici*. lii-< jiity, are all eij ual I y lawless. ‘ Kollo w \our instinets,’ is 
Ills one moral rule, i-onfoundinij^ tin* veiy loxu'st animal instincts with those 
lofty ideas of ri^lit which il was the will of Heaven that lie slioidd retain, 
ay, and love, to llie very la<t, and so reducing them all to the le\el of 
sentiments. ‘ Follow )oiir inslinets’ — Ihil w'hat if our instincts lead us to 
(“at animal food? * Tlieii y<m must J’ollow' tin* jnstiiiets of me IN'i’ev IHsshe 
iSIn'iby. J tliiuk it horrible, eriu'l ; it otfends my taste.’ W hat if our 
insliuets lead us to tyraniii/.e over our fellow'-nieii h * Tlien >ou must 
renri'ss those iiisl iiiets. J Sheih ylliiiik 1hat,too,Iiorvible and cruel.’ Whether 
it lu* \('*retananism or liberty, tie* rule is practically tin* same, — sentiment ; 
which, in his case, as in (he ease of all sent imeiitalists, turns out to iiieaii at 
last, not the i>ciitiments of mankind in |L(t‘neral, but the private simlinients 
of tin* w riler. ^I'lus is Shelh'y ; a senhnn‘ii(alls( pur>* and simple: inea- 
pabh’ ofany I !iin ;4 liki* imluetne reasvinine ; unalile to take eoeiii/.ance of 
any facts but those which jilease liis la. te, or to ilraw any eouciusioii from 
ihciii but such as al.'^o jileases lus taste , as, for e.xample, in those seventh and 
einhlh staii/ais of the Ode to Llbcri^ , wliicli. had (hey been written by any 
other man but Shi'liey, [»oss(*ssini; the .same knowledge as he, one would 
Ii;r. e calh'tl a wicked and d(*liberate lie — but in bis ease, are to lx* Mimply 
pa.s*ed ovix-Mith a sl^^di, like a youny: hidv's proofs of tablo-turninj^ and 
rappuie s|)iril.s. ►She w i.-^lied to see it so — and tlierefore so she saw it. 

bor Shelley ’s iintun* is utterly womanish. Not merely liis weak imiiits, 
but his .di’oiii;- ones, are those of a woman. Temler and pitiful a.s a woman 

— and >4‘.i, when aii^ry, sJiriekine, railin,:;, hysterical a;? a woman. The 
phv sical dista.'te ibr meat and fi'rmeiiteil lupiors, coupled with t he liaukerin{j[ 
albn* pliysieal horrors, are espeeiall^" feminine. The nature of a woman 
looks out of that wild, beautiful, ^udisli face — the natui’c ; but nut 
the spirit ; not 

• The reason firm, the temperate w ill 
liludiu’ariee, foresight, strength and skill.’ 

'i’lio l“Uvle.ssuoss of the man, with tlio sensibility of the w'oman. . . . Alas 
for him ! lie, too, might have discovered w hat Byron did ; for were not his 
»n*rors avcMiged uj)on him w itJiin, more terribly even than witliout ' Ilia 
cries are liki* the w ails of a ehilil, inartieidate, peevish, irrational ; and yet 
lus j)ain iilU his whole being, blackens the very face of nature to liim: but 
he w ill not confess himself in the wrong — Ofice only, if we recollect rightly, 
the truth Hashes across him for a moment, amid the clouds of sclilsh 
sorrow— 

‘ Alas, I liavo nor liope nor health, 

Nor peace withiu, nor calm around; 

Nor that content surpassing w ealth 
The sago in meditation found. 

And walked with inwai’d glory crownodi 
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‘ Nor’— aliis for the lKitliOv«(, which follows that short j^lcum ol 

healthy fcoliIl^,^ and coming to himself— 

— ‘ fiiuic nor j>o\ver, nor love, nor leisure, 

OtluTS I sec whom those surround, 

Smiling they live aiul call life plonsure, ^ 

To mo that cup has been dealt in iinollier mcRBuro V 

TiW Shollev! As if the ]>oae«‘ williin, and the enlui arouml. and the 
(‘oiiteiil fiar|ja'^^ini: w'oaltli, Avere things wliioli were to bo ])ut in Iho same 
cjilcgin-y Miih fiiiiie, iintl |)o\^el^ and love and leisure. As if (hev wc'i'o 
things u]ii<*h could be ‘ dealt’ to any man; instead of ili‘])eiiding (as llyron, 
who, amid all his fearful sins, was a man, kmwv well I'nough,) upou ii 
Hum’s self, a man’s ovaii Avill, and that will e\erl('d to do a will exterior to 
itself, to know and to obe} a luAV? Hut no, 1 lie cloud of seiiiiment must 
close ovi r again, and 

‘ Vet noAv despair itself is mild, 

K\en as Uie w inds and waters are ; 

1 could lie ilown like a. tired ciiild, 

And away I Ins life of care, 

Wlncli I liavo home ;md still imisl l)(‘ar. 

Till death like sleej) might seize on me, 

And^ inighl ft'el in I he warm au*, 

My (‘Tlia'k grow cold, and liear llie S(‘a 
Jlreatlie o’er ni} d) mg hram its last monotony !’ . . . 

heaniil’ul to laugh at, however em])ly and sentimental. 'IVue ; hut 
wli> heaulirur:^ jlccause tlieiv a cerlaiii sinci'rily lu it, wliicli hnaals 
cihcreiue and melody, which, in sJiorl, makes it jioetry. Jhit W’liat if 
sncli a lone of mind he eoiiseiou.Ay em*ouragcd, i*veu iuHiiiceivly adected 
as tli(‘ nk'.:l state for a poet's mind, as liis followers have done? 

Tin- iiiiMhief wliicli sucli a man would do is eoiiet'ivahh* enough. Hi' 
hlands out, liolli hy liis ( xei'lh'iieies and his delects, as Uie spokesman and 
ideal of all theniirest niid uuheallli of smisilive J'onng nuMi for many a year 
alh'r. His nnihllilled proidiecies only help to inerease that unrest. Who 
s^iall hlaine eitlicr Inm for uttering those prophecies, or (liem lor longing 
for tliclr fulliiinent r .Must we not thank the man a\Iio gi\(‘S us t’re.«li 
hope that this earth an ill not he ahvays as it is now ? His notion of wluit 
it will he ni;i\ l)i‘, as Slielhy’s was, v.ague, eM'ii in sonu? things wrong 
and utulcHiralflc. Still, we iniisi acivjA his hope and faith in llu' spirit, 
not in the h’tter. So ha\ e thou.sandM of young men felt, Avlio would have 
phrunk A\ith disgust from some of ])oor Sliellhy s details of tJu' ‘g«>od 
time coming.’ Ami shame on liim anJio should wish to rob tliom of sneli 
a lio])e, even if ait interfered AAitli lii.s favourite ‘seliemc of iffifnlfilled 
proj)liecv.’ So men havi' fell Shelley s spell u wondrous one— ]ierhap«, 
tliey think, a life-giving, regenerative one. Ami yet what dream at once 
more shallow, ninl more impossihle i' .... (let. rid of kings and priests. 

. . . Marriage may slay, ])endlng di.M'usHiojH on the rights oJ’ wonicii. . . . 
Let the poet speak — aaIuU he is to ray lii'ing, of eourse, a matter of utterly 
fii'coiidary import, jjrovifled mdy that lie he a noct ; and Ihen the millcniiiuni 
will appear of itselt, and the deiil be exorcised with a, kiss from all liearl.H — 
e veep t, of course, those of ‘pale priests,’ and * tyrants, w ith their sneer 
of cold command,* and the Cossacks and Croats whom tliey ma) ehoo.ic 
to ( all to their rescue. .... And on tlie appi'anince of said ('ossack.s 
and Croats, the poet’s vi.sion si'jjis short, and all is blank beyond. A 
rtieipc for the proauction of millenniums w hicli lias tliis one iwlvantage, tluii 
it is small enough to be coiniireliended by the very siiiaJlcst minds, and re- 
produced tlicrehy, with a ditfercuce, in Hiieli spasmoilie nielodies as seem to 
those small-^ninas to be imitations of Shelley’s niglitinualo notes. 

For nightingale notes they truly are. in spite of all liis faults— and 
there are few ^loolie faults in wliieli he docs not indulge, to their very 
highest power, ... in spite of his ‘ interfluous* and ‘ innumerous,’ and the 
rest of it— in spite of bombast, horrors, mauudering, sheer stufl* and non- 
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sniflo of iiJl kinds, there w a pluixitive natural melody about thin man, suck 
UH no other English poet has over uttered, except Shakspeare, iii some few 
immortal aonj^s. \^io that has read Shelley docs not recollect scraps 
MoHhy to stand by Ariel’s son/j — chaste, simple, unutterably musical.*' 
Yes, . . . when ho u ill be himself — Shelley the scholar and llio ^cnthinaii 
and the sinper, asid leave philosoph}" and p<)litics, uliich he does not under- 
Htaud, and shriekint^s and ciirsiut's. wliicfi are unlit for any civilused and 
Hclf-respectinc iiuin, lie is perfect. Like the American mo(*kin^jf bird, he is 
hursli only when apinu other men’s tunes — liis true power lies in his ov\ n 
* native wood-notes ^ ild.’ 

But it is not tliis faculty of his which has been imitated by bis scholars; 
for it is not this faculty uliich made him their ideal, houever it may ha^e 
attracted them. All wliich sensible men deplore in liim, is that which 
poetasters have exalted in him. Ilis morbidity and bis doubt have* become 
in tlieir eyes his dilTiTentiul cnerj^y, . . . bccfiuso, too ollcn, it uasalliu 
him with which they had wit to sympathize. Tlicy found it easy to curse 
and complain, instead of helping to mend, h^o nad he. They found it 
plensunt to confound institutioiiH uith the iibnscs nliieh dcfaccil them. 8o 
liad lie. They found it pleasant to give uay to their spleen. St) hiul he. 
They found it pleasant to believe tluit the poet was to regeiieraU* the uorld, 
without having settled with wliat he was (t» regenerate it. So Jiad he. 
They found it more pleasant to obey sentiment tlniii indiietive Jaw.«t. 
So *1104 be. The}" found it more pleasant^ tif hurl nliout enormoii.s 
words and startling figures, than to examine reverently the awful depths 
of beauty wliieh lie in tlie simplest words, aijd the severest ligures. So 
had lie. 

And thus arose a spnsmodie, vague, extravagant, eifeminnte, srhool ot' 
poetry, wliieh has been too often liaslily mid unfairly failiored n])oii 
Byron. ] loubtloss Byron lias lielped to itsformatu ii ; but only in as far a-s 
his poems possess, or rather seem to possess, elemcMits in eommon with 
Shelley’s. Eor that eonseious struggle nguinst law, hy wliielilaw is <li8- 
eovered, may easily enough be eouf«)unded with lli(‘ utter repudiation 
of it. Ilolh forms of mind will diseuss the same i|U('8t:oij*? ; iiotli will 
diseiiss them freely, with a eertaiu plainness and daring, wliieh may niiige 
througli all grades, from (he blunt ness of Soerates down to reeklesa im- 
luodesly and nrofaneness. The world will Jiardly distingiiisli between 
the twi); it aid not in Soerates’ en.se. mistook his reverent irrevereiiee 
for Atheism, and iiiarlyred him neeordingly, as it has sineo martyred 
Luther’s memory. Probahly, too, if a living struggl*' is going on in the 
writer’s mind, lie will not have distinguished the two elements in himself; 
Jio will be profane when he faneies biinself only arguing for truth ; lie will be 
only arguing for truth, where he seems to the respectable undoubtiiig to be 
profane^ And in the meanwhile, whether the respectable understand him 
or not, the young and the inquiring, much more the disleiflpered, who would 
bo glad to throw' ofl’ moral law, will s^nqialhise with him, often more than 
he sympathises with himself. ^Vord8 thrown oT in the heat of passion ; 
shameful self-rovcaliugs wliieh he lias w ritten w ith his verj* lienrt’s hlood ; ay 
even fallacies wdiieh lie has put into the nnuiths of dramatie ehai actors for the 
very purpose of refuting them, or at least of calling on all w ho read to help 
him to refute them, and to deliver him from the ugly dream, all these 
will, by the lazy, the frivolous, the feverish, the discontented, he taken for 
integrm parts and noble traits of the man to whom they are attracted, by 
tiiiding tliat he, too, has tlie same doubts and stniggles as themselves, that 
he has a voice and art to be their spokesman. And henco arises eoufusion 
on confusion, miseonwptiou on imsconcepf.ion. The man is honoured for 
his dishonour. Chronic disease is taken ^ for a new type of health ; and 
Byron is admired ivnd imitated for (hat which Byron is trying to tear out of 
his own heart, and trample under foot as his curse and banc, something 
which is not Byron’s sell, but Byivn’s lioiise-fiend, and tyrant, and sbame. 
Aiul in the meanwhile that which calls itself rcspectabiliiy and orthoiloxy, 
and is — unless Augustine lied — neither of them, stands by, and instead of 
echoing the voice of him who said, *Come to me yc that are weaiy and 
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Leavy laden, niid I >\ill give you rcKt/ mumbles pwudlv to ilsolf, with tho 
riiariscoB of ukl, ‘ This people, wbieh knowelli not Ihe linv, is ajr'urftotl.' 

Wo do not geek to oxeuso Byron any more tluui we tio 8he11ey. They 
both sinned. They lx)th ]paid bitter penaltj' for tlieir sin. IToav fat th(^ 
were guilty, or whi<‘h of them was the more gxiilty, we know not. W'o 
can judge no man. It is as poets and ieaelu'rs, not as men and respousiblo 
spirits; not in their inw’ard beings, known only to Him who made 
them, not even to themselves, but in their outwiu'd utleranc'e, that wo 
have a right to eompare them. Both have done harm. Neither have, W'o 
firmly believe, harmed any human lieing w ho had not already the harm 
witlun liimself. It is not by introdueing evil, but by calling into eon- 
seiousnesa mid more active life evil which was already lurking in the 
h(‘art, that any writer makes men w'orse. Thousands doubtless tmvo ivad 
Byron and Shelley, and worse books, and riaen from them as ])ur(> aa when 
they sat down. In evil as well as in good the eye only sees that which 
it brings with it the power of seeing — any rather, the wish lo see. But it 
is beeaust*, in spile ot nil our self-gmrifying pirans, our tnsl(‘ has become 
worse and not better, that Shelley, the man who eonceiledly desjuses nnd 
denies law', is taking the place of JJyi*oii. the man who only si niggles 
against it, and who shows Ins Honesty and his greatness most by eonfesHing 
that Ins struggles arc inefleetiial ; that, Titan ns he nmy look to the worhl, 
his strengtli is miadireeted, a mere furious weakness, whieli ]iroclaims him 
a 8la\(‘ in fetters, wbile pryrient young gentlemen are fancying him heap- 
ing Iiills on lillls, and scaling Olymims itself. Tbcy nre lired of that notion, 
howiwcr, lunv. TJicv have begun lo su8j)erl that Byron did nol- Hcalc 
Olympus after all. ilow much m(»re pleasant a leader, llu‘n, must Shelby 
be, who utKpiesiionably did seule his little Olyni]>\ia — having made it him- 
self first to tit his own stature. Tlie man who has built tLu‘ bay-riek will 
iloubtless climb it again, if need be, as ofUm ns desired, and warble on 
the top, after the fasliion of the riek-building guild, triumjiliantly enough. 
.... Fur after all yiieiley’s range of vision is very narrow', Ins subjects 
few, hi.s reflections still fewer, when (‘oinpared, not only willi Hueli a poet 
as kSpenser, but with liis own eoutempornries, above nil wiiJi Byron. He 
has a deep heart, but not a wide one ; an intensive) e, but not a catholic one. 
And, iheroforo, he never wrote a real drama ; for in siiito f>f all I hat has been 
said to the contrary, Beatrice Ceiici is really none other than iVrey Bysshe 
Shelby himself in peUieoats. 

But we will let tliom botli be. . . . IVrliaps they know better now'. 

One very ugly siqierstition, nevertheless, we must mention, of which 
these two men have been, in JCngland at least, the great luerophnnts ; that 
namely, on which we touched in our lust — the right of ‘genius’ to be 
* eecenirie.’ lloubtless there are excuses for siieh’a notion ; but it is one 
against which eviTv wise man must set his face like a Hint, and at klie risk 
of being called a ‘*fMiilister’ and a ‘ flunkey,’ take jiart boldly w ith respee- 
labilily and thi.s wicked world, and declare lliem to be for once utlerly in 
tlie right. Still there are exeuscji for it. A ])oet, especially one who wishes 
to be not merely a dcscriberof pnHt\' things, but a ‘ V^iles^ and seer of new 
truth, must o4'toii say tilings which other people do not like to say, and do 
things which others do not like to do. An<l, moreover, be will be generally 
gifted, for the very pnri>oso of 4’iiabling him to say and do tliCM* strange 
tiling, with a sensibility more delu-aietbau /'omnion, often {uiinfid enough 
to himself. lIow' easy for such a man to think that hu has a right not to 
be as otlior men are ; to despise little eonveniioiialities, courtefties, even 
decencies ; to offend boldly and carelessly, conscious tliat he has something 
right and valuable within hiiusdif, which not only atones for suoli defects, 
but allow s him to indulge in tlumi, as badgers of his ow'u superiority ! 

This has been the notion of artistic genius which has spread among us 
of late years, just in proportion as the real amount of artistii* genius lias 
diminished ; till we see men, on tlic mere ground of bemg literary men, 
too ri'fincd to keep accounts, or ])ay their butchers’ bills ; affecting the 
pettiest absurdities in dress, in manner, in food ; gi\ ing thimiselvos credit 
for being unable to bear a noise, keep their temper, educate tlieir ow n 
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asaociato with their fellow men, and a iliousond other paltry 
moroseiiejises, self-bidiilj^ence», fastidiouunesaes, vulgarilice — 
lor nil tliiais oBHontinJly vulgar, iind demaiida, not honour and Hymimtliy, but 
a r)iaj)t<T in Mr. Tlmeheray's Book of Snobs. Nt/n aic iiur ad astra 
Self- indulgence and cxcliiBivencss can only be a proof of weakness. It may 
accompany talent, but it proves that talent to be partial and defective. I’he 
brain may bo largo, l)ut the manhood, the ‘ \drtua,’ is small, where such 
thmgs are allowed, much more where tlu^ are gloried in. A poet such a 
man may be. but a world-poet never, lie is sectarian, a poetical inifikfT, 
a Puritan, W'lio, forget ting that the truth which he possesses is etjually the 
right and iuli(Titanee <»f every' man he meets, takes up a poeidiar dress or 
j)hra8eolog)’’, as symbols of his fancied ditlcrence from iiis Jiumnn brothers. 
All groat poets, till Shelley and Byron, as far as no can diseeni, liave 
been men especially free irom recent ricitics, careful not merely of the 
ehivulries and the respectiibiliti(‘s, but also of the courtesies and tlie yciiy 
conventionalities, of tlu* ago in whicli they lived ; altogether well-bred men 
of the world. The answer, tliat they learnt the ways of courts, does not 
avail; for if they had had no iunatc good-breeding, rctieeneo, respect for 
forms and customs, they wotild never hove come iienr courts at ail. Jt is 
not a ({uestioii of rank and fashion, hut of gooil feeling, common sense, 
unselfislincsrf. (locthe, Milton, Sj)cnscr, Shaksj>eore. Ibibelais, Ariosto, 
were none of them high-born men; several of tlu'in low-born; and (udj 
ruse to the society of Jiigh-born men because they were tliemselvTS iunati'ly 
high-bred, polished, e(nnplet(', vrithout ex.*u(gcnitions, alfeelaliiniH, dtd'orm- 
ities, wenknesses of mind and taste, whatever may have heeu their weak- 
nosses on certain jvointa of morals. The man of all men most beia-aised by 
the present generation of poets, is perhaps AVolfgang von (loethe. AVhy 
is it, then, that of all men he is the one whom tluy striv'e to be most 
unlike F 

And if this bo good couused for the man vv'ho merely wishes — and no 
blame to biin — to sing about beautiful tilings in a beautiful way. it ajiplies 
with tenfdtl force to the poet who tlesircs hoiu^stlv to proclaim groat 
truths. If lie lias to ollee.d the prejudices of Ibi' w orld in important tilings, 
that is uU the more reason for Ins bowing to those prejudi<es in little 
things, nnd licing coiitc’iit to be like his neighbours iu outwanl matters, in 
order that lie mav make them like bini.sclf in inwanl ones. SJiall such a 
mail dare to hinder liis ow u message, to drive away the vnuy hearers to 
whom he believes himself to he scut, for tlie sake of liis own iicniM, 
hwiness, antipathies, muelnnoreofliis own v.inilv audjirlileP Ifhedoe.s so, 
lie is unfaithful to that verv genius 4»n winch lie prides himself, lie denies 
its divinity, l>y treating it as liis own ])ossessiou, to be displayed or hidden 
as he chooses, for his <»wn cnjo\ ineiil, his own sell-gh>riticatron. Well for 
such aenan if a day conics to Inm in which lie will look bai'k with shaiJic 
and self-re])roach, not merely cm every seaiulal vvliich lie may have caused 
ly hreaking the niora! and soci d laws of humanity, by ncgleeling to rc- 
slraiu his appetites, nay Ins hills, and keep his en.gageuieuls ; but also ou 
every conci'iled word and look, i-very gauc-lierie and rudeness, every sclf- 
imlnlgcnl morosencss and liislidiousiicss. as sins against Ibe^saercd c'bargc 
which hivs been eoiiunitti'd to linn ; and determini*s, with tliat Jew of c»Id, 
who, to judge from his letter to Philemon, was one of the most jierfcet 
gentlemen of Ciod's nuikiiig who ever walked this earth, to become 'all 
things to idl men, if by any means he may save some.’ 
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DAHTMOOR PRISON: 

AS IT AVA8. ANI> AS IT IS. 


L^EW travellers caii have passed 
-1 for the first time over the line of 
railway hetweoii Exeter and 1%- 
mouth, witliout louhintf some 
euriosit^^ toward the "hilly wilder- 
ucHs’ of Jlartinooi^ — towering like a 
great reeky fortress above the mea- 
dows anil on hards of the South 
Ilains. Like all similar ilistTiels. it 
has a strange pow or over the imagi- 
nation : — 

Lrar sciitioroia et Cunspidnuia Deum 
l\;r invia.s ru]n‘H, fera per juga, 

ClivoHquo pra-ruptoM, houanUs 
Inter aquas .* 

AVe invst not add the ‘nemonuu- 
que iioetem’ whieJi eomplt'des the 
line ; for nltliougli jM. Je Raron 
Mciui’iee does jo-opose that iJio 
gnhioiis and faseines for hi8*siege of 
JMyinoutli fc^liould be cut froia the 
Jon'l dv JJ(tr(mooi\\\v beg to assure 
Uiin, that Dr. Jolinsun’s wjdking 
stiek would be there regarded ns a 
eonsiderable pieee of timber. It is 
('xaetly iJie solitude a Jiermit wxmld 
have ehoseii fi>r retiring into from 
tbe world; and »St. Tlmno himself 
might lia\e been satisfied with its 
nielaneholy wastes of lieather, and 
its ranges of grey tors, lifting their 
(Tests one after aiiotlier into the re- 
mote distance. 

The reader need not, Iiowcver, 
be nmiinded, tliat Dartmoor has 
been supplit'd witli a Chartreuse of 
a very ditlereiit eliaraeicT. It jMis 
Iiere that the eliicf ])risoii of war 
was Iniilt in IHOfi ; the sparkle from 
th(^ n>c>rs of w’hielT, in the midst of 
the purroiinding moors and mouses, 
is ono ol the few signs of life anil 
oeeuputiou (recurring throughout the 
district. Tim whole ehuraetcr of 
Dartmoor, with itvS mysteriuuH circleu 
of unwTOught stone, * whose birth 
tradition notes not,’ its ancient 
mining trenches, its rocky firo 
beacons, and its deep ferny hollows, 
once the strongholds of the red deer, 
insensibly eairies the mind far a^ay 
from 'this present now,’ and calls 
up many a wild vision of history or 


romance. And yet stmigo enough 
as it is to find the events of little 
more thou ihii'ty years since falling 
in w ilh, and adding to this feeling, 
BO it was before the prisons wore 
re-occui)ied aa a eouAict staliun. 
The buildings, under idl tbe influ- 
ences of ‘w inter and rough w'cathcr,’ 
soon became darkened and liclien- 
spotk'd, mid their open courts were 
again covered w ith tlio short turf of 
tile m(K>rs. Their grc'Ut exleut and 
utter desertion — yet their evident 
military uspeel — eoiubiued w ith the 
loneliness of the site b> produce a 
singular impressioa. Tiny larame 
as * ghnist alluring’ as any roojless 
old border tower. And to add to 
tbe efieef, stories were afloni of 
dismal crimes eonnuiiled within and 
around ibmn, not less striking 
fiT being obt-eurely binU'il at, rallier 
than told in full broad daylight 
detail. 

All this is now much ehnnged ; 
but some? notice of the early eoiuU- 
l ion of the prison will, perhaps, bo 
wortli recording; and iiUbougli tbe 
presi'ut convict establishment is of 
the higlK'sl interest and importance, 
wc shall begin liy carrying bark Uio 
leader to the time of I heir original 
o<‘eu])ation. AYe Jiave liefore us th(^ 
narratives of J'Veneh and American 
prisoners, t who were detained hero 
among llio roi'hevs muvffffrs — the 
monlatpfcx 7U!cff ct d<Tolorccs ol 
Devonsliirc— uti vhi sumhre ct 
•ndanc/toHqui — in the moj|(/ unfa- 
voured (dififfraric) corner of lilng- 
land; — a a cry Siberia, wliere tlio^ 
suow^ lies through eight months of 
the year; ‘a place,’ aeeordiiig to 
our friend of New York. ‘ deprivcfl 
of cvorytliing tliat is plea.siuit and 
agreeable, anti productivt* of nothing' 
but human w oc and misery.’ Per- 
fidious Albion has, no doubt, much 
to 'answer for; but in spite of all 
this * blaming of climates,' the placing 
of the prisons on Dartmoor was 
scarcely one of her enormities ; for 
altliough the ^ancient moore,’ as 


* Gra/s Ode on the CkaHrcMC. 

t La Prison dc Dartmoor ; oa lUcU Hulonquc dm Jnfortmu ct Evasions dcs 
Prisonniers^Pra^x^ais cn AnglcUrrc. Tar L. Caltl, Paris, 1847. 

The Prisoner's Memrnrs : or^ Dartmoor Prison, An Impartial Narrative, ko* 
From the Jouresls of Charles Andrew’s, New York. 1815, 
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Drnylon cuIIm 1i(t, may be aH baiTcu 
tiH JuHlicc Shallow H domain, it Im, 
at Jojiat, cjititled to his one qualify- 
ing^ recoininendation — * Marr^M'ood 
air!’ Before, lio we ver, proceedintj 
to draw' upon the stores of tluse 
edifyinj^ journalists, wo must en- 
deavour to convey some idea of the 
appeuranee and mana#»emeiit of the 
buiidiii^^s — BO far, at least, as m e eaji 
do BO without tlu' aid of dravvinf's. 

After the battle of Trafalgar, the 
number of prisoners brought to 
England increased so rapidly, tliat it 
became necessary to make additional 

P rovision for their safe ketquTif;. 

lie liulks at Chatham and at Ply- 
mouth were no longer Hutlicienl; 
and in the absence of regular for- 
tresses tlu* diiliculty was consider- 
able. Many plans were 8u^^?ested ; 
among others, it was proposed to 
relit some of tlieold Scottish tow ers. 
Thrieve w as to have been one, whose 
walla were still ‘warstling with 
time;’ and the fine old palace of 
Jiinlithgow', in Sir Walters words. 
‘ narrowly escaped being defaecil and 
dishonoured’ by an altenqd to eoii- 
veri it to the same purpose'. Two 
large prisons w'cre, at length, built 
in Scotland ; and a third, larger and 
more important than either, at l>urt- 
moorj tne position of tins last being 
deteriiiined by Sir Thomas Tyrr- 
whitt, then Lml Warden of the 
Staiuiaries. The site for its erection 
was grante'd by the Jtegent, who, as 
Duke of Cornwall, wiis Lord of the 
Eorest. The foundation stone was 
laid by the Warden himself, on the 
2(>t.h of March, 1H(M) ; and the de- 
sign frr the whole strmduiv was 
supplied by a Mr. Alexander. Jt 
was built Ihrougliout of granite from 
the surrounding hills, and cost about 

Wo will now suppose lliat the 
visitor has passed through the higli- 
liuid village of Prince Tow n, w ith its 
turf smoke and its peat stacks, and 
is standing before the main entrance 
of the prisons, as they wen* some ten 
yoturs since; gloom and restraint be- 
fore liini — the jpri'y hills of heather, 
with all their freedom of earth ami 
sky, streU'hing aw ay from him in all 
diri'etions. The form of t lie whole 
cnelosure is eircnlar, w ith a segment 
cut oil’. In this is the principal en- 
trance ; a lofty oreh, foniu'd of huge 
masses of granite, chiselled in hcavuy 


cut IctU'rs, w ith the words Pakcekk 
SuajKCTis. Passing through an 
outer court, the visitor then found 
himself on the miliUry way which 
surrounded the whole building, be- 
tween tlie extrenu' outer wall and 
that eiielosing tlie courts of the 
prisons. The outer wall is a mile in 
eireumfercnce, and sixteen feet high. 
Bound it, when the prisons were 
occupied, went a chain of bells, fas- 
tened to a wire, the slightest ioueh 
of which set every bell in motion. 
On the lop of the inner wall a guard 
w as phicen, at the distance of every 
twenty feet. (Vo.ssing tJie military 
W'ay, and still in a line with the main 
gates, a .small sijiiare is entereil, 
which ser\'ed as a market for tlie 
pri.soners, irom wJiose court it was 
dii ided by a sli-ong iron railing. To 
the right and left are the hospital, 
and a barrack for tlu* guard within 
the walls. Beyond tlie market 
square are tlie prisons themselves, 
H(*veu in number, dividcil by two 
lofty w alls into groups of three, thus 
leaving one prison in a court of its 
ow n in tlie centre. Each jirison luul 
a small yard attached, tlirougli wiiieh 
ran a stream of the purest water 
{t/'aiw erudite meKrtnere, says M. 
Catel, who would ha^e prefeiTed a 
rivulet of elieirv -brandy), supplied 
from a re.servoir fronting tbe main 
gates. Encircling llie courts of the 
pri.sons, and w ithin the inner w alls of 
the iiiilitaiy way, ran a strong and 
lofty iron niiling. on 'wliieli hunna 
were Jixed, siqiplied with powernil 
ri'Ucclors, and kept burning not only 
at night but also during mists and 
dark weather. A dreary' cac/ioi, 
stone floored and vaulted, for tlie 
punisliment of the refractory, wiw 
attached to the first group of 
prisons. 

Eaeii prison is three stories high, 
ISO feet long, and 40 broad ; and 
each could eontaiii 1600 men. One 
story in each building formed but a 
single apartment, having six parallel 
row s or upright joists ruiiuing 
whole length, to w'liicli the prisoners 
fastened their luimmocks. Low- 
roofed, long, and obscurely lii^hted, 
these gloomy rooms were sulliciently 
ecne diiring the abandoned condition 
of the prisons. As you passed up 
the broim, dark staircase leading to 
cai'h iloor, and gazed into the 
shadows of the lei^^cning cham- 
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l>erfl, yon caught yourself lialf listen* 
ing for the tread of other feet, than 
your own along the hlackeiiod 
floors. 

O'er all there luiiig a shadow and a fcar^ 

A seiwc of mystery tin* spirit dauiit<»<l, 
And said, as plain jis whisiicr in the oar, 
The plaeo is hauiite<l. 

Tlic niiinhev of prisoners at Dart- 
moor at one lime exeoedc'd 10,000. 
There were iiniong them subjects of 
almost every liUropoan Grovern- 
moiit — Spiuiiards. I'orluguese, Ita- 
lians, S^^ iss, ( rcniians, Poles, Swedes, 
Freiieh of all departments, from the 
vine eoveriHl hills of the south to the 
l>ri^omy ‘landes’ of Jh’itany; and 
toward the eml of the war, Amt'ri- 
earis, one of nhese greatest eom- 
plaiiits was (hat the blacks (upwards 
of on(’ thousand in niimlier) ulioliad 
been taken in the vess^ds with them, 
were eonfmed in (he same prisons. 
A lino'll every trade and nn)ft*ssiou 
was here represented. Siudiers and 
sailors — among the latter tha crew 
of very many inerehant slui)s — 
formed, of (vm'rse, 1 lu* majority. But 
then* were also artists, bteraiy wd 
seienlifie rneji, many priests— or, 
perliaps, we sliould say, ex-priests — 
and ordinary workmen in great num- 
bers. On(* of the ])ri8ons, to which 
its inmates gtive the name of l/j petit 
vttufionneuH nt (the Americans called 
it ‘The( V>mmodore’).uas set asidefor 
tln‘ oflleers of merchant ships, state 
ollicers who had broken parole, and 
bad bc(Mi retaken, and especially 
many of those (among them a negro 
general) altai'he<l to the expedition 
against St. Domingo under General 
Res ‘ham bean, in ISOIl, wdien, it will 
be rcjnembereJ, the sudden rupture 
(»f lhf‘ peace of Amiens led Eimland 
to join in the lilockade of Cape Town, 
where }lo<*hambeau surrendered at 
discretion, and was himself sent to 
Jamaica. Tl^cse Domingo olTicers 
had ill tlieir prison an excellent mili- 
iarv band, which was jiemiittc’d 
daily to execute * those national 
hymns, those warlike marches, which 
on the field of battle had electrified 
our armies of Kgy^pt oud of Italy. 
Their heroic tones put our ciuel 
keepers to shame, and, rousing our 
national pride, < levateJ us far above 
our tyrants.* 

So says M . Cab'l, whose ingenious 
RScit HUt^mtiue we shall henceforth 
use, so foe 08 we can do so w ith 


safety ; a matter of some diiBeultv, 
since its lively author has thought 
fit to ‘ furbelow' his plain discourse’ 
wdtJi a series of narratives as start- 
ling and ixuiumtie as any Surrey 
TJieatre melodrama. On the other 
hand, Mr. Andrew’s, of Now' York, 
tells his story after a plaiuor and more 
straiglitibrward fashion, contenting 
liimself, by way of emlmllishment, 
with a iew’ hanl W’ords equally 
divided betw’ecn the English gimrd 
and liis Freneli brethren in misfor- 
tune. His Impartial Narraiire is 
to be admired. But still we confess 
a leaning tow ard the RMt of M. 
Catel. Ti> lulopt worthy Mrs. Prim- 
rose’s distinction : w o ‘ like ray Lady 
Blarney vastly— so condescending ; 
Init M iss CVrollna Wilhclmiuii Amo- 
Jitt Hkeggs has our w'nrm heart.* 

As soon as the prisons >vero filled, 
the J'VmicIi, of tlieir own accord, 
piweCtleil to ‘ organise ii constitu- 
tion.* J'irst of all the inlmbiiauis of 
oa<*h prison eli'cted a presidimt, and 
llieu oiu'li so])arnto apartment chose 
it.s own eommissary, who was to 
bear rule under the former, Tlio 
siitFrag(» was universal, and the elec- 
tion by ballot. As a necessary con- 
sequence, bribery and coiTiiptioii 
were altogether banislied from this 
retreat of ecpuility ami fraternity, 
and none were clioscn for either 
otiiee w ho w’cre not the * w isest, vir- 
tuousost, di.scretcst, b(*st* an>ong the 
w’liolc community. The authority of 
the presidents and commissaries ex- 
tended to every point on which it 
could jiossibly bo exercised. They 
W'crc at once magistrates, judges, and 
policemen, and sometimes hod to 
(Arry their own judicial a«ntences 
into execution. On one occasion the 
cooks of a certain word were con- 
demned to death by tlie president 
and commissary, because unfortu- 
nately a number of rats were dis- 
covered Iwiled in the soup. Tliey 
w'cre respited, however, on making 
a suflh’ient apology, and laying the 
crijno of the unhappy potage to the 
door of tlie perfidious British guard. 
At another time, a prisoner convicted 
of having stolen a shirt was deprived 
of his political privileges, declared 
incapable of voting at any ek^ions, 
and finally sent hi Coventry fijr a 
period of six inonth.s. But ennui, 
says M. Catel, * marked him for her 
own/ He was taken to the hospital. 
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onrl died there of ‘ langaeur.* We 
wilJ odd, and not from AI. Caters 
authority, tliat all offenders did not 
oseape so easily as the cooks. It is 
known that very many murders, 
— judicial or otherwise — took place 
within the prisons. Among their 
inmates were men w’cll aeipiainUHl 
witli various methods of secret de- 
8j)atch, fortunately unknown in this 
colder blooded north, so that tin* 
judges of the Dartmoor Vchmo lijul 
no dillieulty in ihuling oHitMM’s who 
could carry out tlioir sentences with 
scarcely a mark of cxlcrnal violence, 
if they haj)pened themselves to bo 
unlearned in such matters. 

The whole body of tlio prisoners 
were self-arranged under the follow- 
ing heads : — 

1. The Lords. These wore the 
richer priaonern, who received regu- 
lar sn])plies from home, and rarried 
on a tralli(! within tlio walls, making 
tlu'ir own purchases at the grating 
of the market sciiiaro. They had 
from sixty to eighty shops in I'aeh 
prison, wiiero tliey sola tobacco, 
thread, soap, collbe, &e. 

2. The Lahottrvrs. Tliose who 
worked at different trade's, thereby 
supplying themselves wnth the means 
of ]>rocuring something more than 
the ordinary ]>ri8on comforts. 

The JndiJftWiih, who did no- 
tliing, but resigned themselves 
2 >hiUsophiqnou\enf to the tender mer- 
cies of the Ihiglisli Government. 

4. The Minahhs. GambliTs who 
were ready to sell their last shirt to 
saiisfy tlieir love of play. 

5. Tlie Kithvrllvhs. Gamblers 
like the last, but who had attained 
a inora imperial elevation above 
human cares and necessities. WJien 
the annual sup])ly of clutliing was 
distributed,— a ])nir of trowsers, a yel- 
low jacket marked with black lettei’s, 
a sliirt, and a pair of .shoes — the 
Kai8erli(?h8 at once sold their allot- 
ments to the liighost bidder, and 
went all the rest of the year barefoot 
and sliirtless. 

1). Last and lowest of all, the 
Fomans. So called because they 
oi'cnpied the highest story of eacu 
prison, called the Capitol, They 
p<i 8 R 08 sed no single artu'le of cloth- 
mg. Each man wore only a blanket 
— looked upon as common projH^rty 
— \rith a bole cut in the miildle, 
through which the head was passed. 


Ill order to become a Homan it was 
necessary that the candidate’s ham* 
mock should bo sold, and tobacco 
bought with the proeceAs for the 
enjoymeut of the whole eociety. 
They might bo seoii in tlie common 
pasBages of the prisons, live or six 
togotlier, fighting like dogs for some 
chance bone or potato peeling, and 
on one occasion, when tlu* governor’s 
cart had been sent into the court of 
the jiriaon, the Homans seized the 
liorscs, killed and devoured them. 
When the ‘Ga])ilorwns closed for 
the night, their general, who alone 
had a Jiammock, but without mat- 
trass or covering, arranged Ins men 
ill two lines on eitlier side, and at 
the word has all stretelie«l themselves 
on the lloor in perfect order and 
silence. Even the solitary blanket 
was laid aside in tlieir own wards ; 
but the general, besidi's the dignity 
of his li^mmock, was allowcil on cer- 
tain occasions to wear a kind of uni- 
form, ()f which the embroidery w'aa 
of straw, curiously worked. Once, 
when the whole body of the Homans, 
about six hundred in numlx'r, liad 
boon permitted to visit the court of 
another prison, they seized the stin- 
idics in the kitchen, actually maao 
prisoners of the guard sent to sup- 
press the riot, and tlum paraded the 
court witli loud cries of VHve VEm~ 
pvrvur. The guard w'cro speedily 
relieved, and the Hf)maii general dis- 
mi.s.sed to tlioeacliot ; hut the scanty 
military strength whicli could bo 
allowed tor Dartmoor was a source 
of considerable apprehension during 
the wliolc time the prisons were oc- 
cupied. 

Many details respecting those un- 
hn])py Homans are liero purposely 
omitted, altlioiigh M. Catel does 
not hesitate to relate them, and 
we have been assured of their truth 
from other quarters. But the readier 
will easily conceive them as exhibit- 
ing perlmps the very lowest degra- 
dation of w’hich humanity is capable. 
An intense passion for play, mani- 
fested more or less by the wliole 
body of prisoners, was the main 
cause of tlieir condiiioii ; but crime 
in all its shapes was common among 
them, not tlio less liorrible on ac- 
crount of the retAless and frantic 
merriment— M. Catel calls it 
—with wHieii it waa ai^companicd. 
And yet among them wore some of 
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the best educated men in the priflont. 
M. Cat('l thinks it neeessarj’, l>efore 
teliinf? their story, to apoloj^ise for 
them, by asserting that in the very 
lioort of London whole bodies of 
men are bo found cqnallv miser- 
ablo and equally dejifvaded. We will 
not ask whether the ]nirlioU8 of Lon- 
flon lire Aiorso than those of Paris, 
lu*(*aufle neidnr one nor the other 
has 11113*1 liin<j to do with the inattcr. 

was (\\hibited at Dartmoor 
was that same dark tendency of 
hininni natun* iihieh in nil aixes has 
led iiKMi eneompassed by and 
irremediable diffieulties — the sword 
or (Ilf tiory ileuce— to eatfli at the 
first enjovinents that presfiit lliem- 
s(‘lves. * Let us eat and drink, for 
fo-ninrrovv we die.’ The had then 
iiuleed ])(v*onie worse. 

Till 8011U times their most morri- 

luent 

CliillM tlu'ir own souls with lior^'or, and 
they stare 

Upon each other, all at oiico struck 
dunih.*^ 

At Dartmoor cvor3dhin.4 tended 
to this rosidt, far more oven than in 
a crowded and phii;nc-atricken city. 
The throng of pri«(»iiers, housed to- 
ilet her for lonjT and dreary ycMirs, 
were, it must be remembered, with- 
out any of I hut aurveillaiKJo w hich 
they would have had ns criminiils or 
fonvifts. The ohjeet was merely to 
keep them in safety. Moreover, the 
inassofllu'm was from classes al- 
ways more or less uneducated; but 
in the then state of France utterly 
wifliout any trftinin/;^ but what was 
military. Can we wonder that they 
should have become thus de;^aded, 
when wo liavo but to turn to tho 
pap:e8 of Boccaccio fir J )efoe to Icam 
w hat was the state of society in re- 
fined and luxurious cities, under eir- 
curastanei's far less unfavourahleP 

It is w'ortliy of notice, that tlie 
llomans of Dartmoor, in spite? of 
their ten years’ imprisonment, winter 


and summer, utterly without eloth- 
inff. wTro more healthy than any 
other men in the depot. Their 
bodies, says Andrews, had aequirod 
a sort of hardness, lilfo that of tlie 
fitonea on which they slept.f They 
w*t‘i*o nt lust removed altogether to 
the prison No. 4 , which w'as sepa- 
rated from tho others. lleguW 
supplies in money and dotlxing w^ero 
sent them by our ow u (Government 
four times durin^j the year; but all 
was got rid of w ithin a day or two. 
At last (M. Cat cl has of eonrao for- 
gotten this instance of perfidy) they 
were taken from their prison, elothea, 
and put on hoard a hulk at Ply- 
moutli, w here they w ore allowed no 
inter(‘ourse with any hut their 
guards, and earofiilly \vatelu*d until 
their release at the end of the war. 
They w’lTC then 'iilO in number. 

Tlie FroneU Goveniment, from 
the iM'ginuing, contributed nothing 
wliatsocwer toward the support of 
tho prisoners. Jly our own they 
were supplied with (‘loiJiingt and 
sutTieient daily rations of bread, 
meat, and soup, and a small sum of 
money. Kach man had his own 
j)laee in the prison, with a table, 
stool, and hammock, wdiieli last ho 
w*as obliged to take cvi*iy morning 
into tho court , when* all were pih'cl 
up under cover. Kveiy day tlie 
prisoners wore counted in their 
3*ards, wliere, on Ihi^ great anniver- 
saries, tiny got \\]} prtnnenfulvs pro^ 
ressionellosy Jieaded by the tricolor. 
A horn sounded at night w'as the 
signal for all to retire witliin tho 
buildings. 

Tlie muss of tho prisoners diseo- 
vcr(‘d numberless met! lods oCiieguil- 
ing their w eariness. Their count ly’s 
glory, say's M. Gated, sustained tliem 
in tlioir misfortunes. In juldition to 
tho regular Englisli supplies, large 
sums w erc' sent to many from tlieir 
friends in France ; and with these 
and their own eainings, this class 


* Wilson’s Cify of the Plague, 

t Tlicy were, however, frequently brought to* the hoapital in a state of suspended 
animation, from wdiich they were recoveriKl by the usual processes. The general 
sanitary coiiditicm of Dartmoor was, considering the great number of men aBBeiablod| 
remarkably g<XKl. The hospital wA admirably cared for; and the attention 
received there is aoktiowk‘<lged on all sides. Fever and small pox were at rmo time 
introduc^l ; and the Americans suffered much. Dut tljcso disor<ler» were most 
skilfully tn ated ; aiul letters of acknowledgment were afterwards Sf-nt by Uia 
prisoners to Sir (b'orgo Magrath, the suiveon in attendance. There were a few 
instanc*^ of smeide among l>otli French and Americaus. 
t Wooden shoes were provided for them. 
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traded ^villi tko oouniry people ad- 
mitted Irt I he market ipaie, aud be- 
eaiiie the mereliauts of tlic prison.'**' 
Some established coffee -housea in 
each building; otluTs aet up as 
e(»okH j and a certain ragout of 
mutton, potatoes, and peas, called 
ratafouillcf is especially commended. 
Schools, in A\lach every European 
langunge was taught, were to be 
found within these wiirs (}l<jnn- 
testfiKjsi : together with others for 
writing, <lrawing, mnlhematies, 
music, and dancing. There was no 
lack of books; and many of the 
younger men, vvlio w’cre passed in 
nnabm to read or write, Ictl the 
irisons with a good stock of general 
earning. There wns a theatre, 
W'lieri' J^rench comedies wina' per- 
fornn‘tl with conHiderable 
Many were' greatly skilled in straw 
and hair work, as well as in hone and 
ivory carvings, of whieli 8[)eeimens 
are still freipuuitly met with. A ship, 
tw(» inches long, made of bone by a 
sailor of St. Malo, and so minutely 
finished as to be an (vuvvv ntnm 
pamllv, w’Ms sold, M. Catel sa 5 \s, 
for 251)0 francs ; wliieh we will not 
insist on the reader’s believing. 

1’lu‘re was another sort of work, 
how«'\('r, in which they excelled, 
and which was not stopped without 
iinn‘h iliilicultv. Spanish dollars 
Wen* e(»Ileeted for tliem in great 
nimihers hy p(*rst)ns witlnuit the 
prison, ainl from every dollar tliey 
contrived t<) produce eight Jhiglisli 
shillings. There was also a manu- 
lin-tnre of IJank of hhiglnud iu>U's 
iiinong them, for which it was sus- 
peeteifthe guartl furnished materials. 
So pe|’feet was the imitation, that 
(‘ven at the llnnk itself the forgeiy 
w as long pronounced impossible. In 
order to stop it, the guard was 
always scarened hefori* relieve<l. 
Many thousands, however, were 
put into circulation in this manner. 

Such of the prisoners as weiv 
abh* A\ero allowed t«> engage them- 
selves aa masons and eaqicnters 


on the works eonneoted with Uio 
prison. Thus, two of the main 
prisons, and the walls of tlio cliapel 
at Prince Town, were entirely built 
by the French themselves, at the 
time of their first removal from 
IMymouth to Dartmoor. Others 
were employed in repairing the 
road.8, as blacksmiths, coopers, and 
j)ain1erH, and as nurses in the lios- 
pital. All wore a small tin plate in 
their caps, and worked uuder the 
eye of a guard. If a single prisoner 
esenpi‘d, the pay of the whole 
parly to which he belonged was 
forfeited, — a jdan found sullieiently 
efieetual. 

Tims, in spite of their troubles, 
the mass of the French al Dart- 
moor (says .Vudrews) * really st*cmed 
easy under them, li\ed well, and 
made money to lay up.’ The} 
were in general ‘fort gai.s lint 
nllliough agret‘ing with the fat 
ICniglurdEasteheapou most jioints, 
they diflered from linn in the matter 
of honour, holding it to he more 
than an airy word. They were, it 
a])pears, on tliis head (Cune ffvande 
fiUffnplihUiU. The combat a a 

was frequent, but the more 
relincd preJ’err(*cI duels w ith broken 
.scissors or points of eompossea 
fastened to long sticks. It is to be 
hoped that their kind of honour Inul 
nmro skill in surgery thanFalstalT s. 
M. C’atel declares that frightful 
wounds were conslantly the residt 
of these encounters, ihit iU)t with- 
standing all this, the prisoiiei*8 in 
•general regarded Ihemseives ns 
brethren in misfortune, with the 
exception of the Americans, who 
kept as mueli aloof as possilile from 
the ‘gluivstly fluttering phantoms’ 
with whom they were compelled to 
associate, and declared that they 
had no heart, *bke I ho cockle in 
tlie fable, to sing a^d donee whilst 
their house was biimiug over tlieir 
heads.' Jn one rt*8pect, it must ho 
aibnitted, tli^ liad sound reason to 
(*omplain. Tliey were at first placed 


• To prevent imisisition, the prices of provisions were RxcmI before any were 
allowi>il to bp taken into the in:irki*t. Jews in great nuinlicrs, to sell old 

cKithos, aiul buy tlic c:\nMMgs, &,o.. of the pi’isoners. One of these worthies met 
:in hoiHist fanner, «piiotlv jogging ;ier»>Ms the moor, and accusing him of having 
fi'om the prison, inststed on taking him back fur the sake of the reward. 
'J'lio iVvonshire Dinmont saw hU own advantage in the matter, and consented. 
He was, of course, nHMgiiised at the prison, to the dismay of the Jew, who was 
t>hligid to pay hamlsomely for his mis tike. 
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in the same prison in which the imd, duriI^( the inteiisely cold whiter 
French " Bomans * had been as- of 1813- a party of Americans ac- 

serablod ; and although these last tuolly sncceeded m soaling the pri- 

were soon aiterwarda removed to son walls, although most of them 

Plymouth, the shortest possible were re-taken. On iMs part of tlio 

association with them must have matter M. Catel has dwelt at length, 

been sufficiently revolting. Despe- and with no inconsiderable powers 

rate hghts tooK place more tlian of romance. There is a story of the 

once between them and the Amc- escape of two prisouors, who had 

ricans. taken part hi a com^dte, and vrho 

Few prisoners succeeded in escap- passed the gates, still dressed fbr 
ing from Dartmoor ; but the attempt their parts, ns M. and Madame Ca- 
was frequently made, and tlie most lonne, for whi(‘h we give luin great 

vigilant guard was necessary, since credit. Another is of a pai^ who 

it was well knorni Ant regidnr plans escaped in the dress of the EnglisR 

were organized for tlieir escape*, and guard, getting, nnih ^nie difficulty, 

that the large rewards many of to Plyinoulli, wliero they were sus- 

llicm were able to ofibr liad induced ♦pccted, and followed ; but, when the 
<*ertaiii persons to become their mob saw the glitter of tlu‘ir 

agents in tlic matter. Eight-oared bayonets, they took to their heels 

boats, of a peculiarly light build, and at once; for all the world knons, 

]>ainte<l so ns to escape observation, says M. Cat<*l, with wlial terror the 

were in wailing, at diflerent stations English are always seized at the 

along the coast: and a sort of sight of /Vrmc />/r/nc//e ;t — how tlu\y 

coveri'd cart, with strong floors at succeeded in getting on board a eei- 

oach end, and scats within, .for a tain Milords yju*hl, — how they were 

nuTiiber of ])ersons, was contrivc<l re<*eived there, with (‘hampagne and 

for their inland carriage. ISo h*8S hoh dc ponrh ; — how' they ])lay(*d 

thap KM foreign ollicers, many of deeply, and won and ‘ bancks- 

Ihcm persons of considerable rank notes,' without end ; — how they 

and importance, broke their parole, managed to carry Milord and his 

and succeeded in escapiim, between yacht straight .into the harbour of 

ISiKl and IH12: when i^rd Sid- St. Malo, instead of .Jersey ;—how^ 

mouth, in introducing his bill for Milord w'as taken to Paris, ^ how the 

]»uni8hing, by transportation, such Emperor set him and his yiu'ht free, 

jiei'sonsiis sliould be con^led of as- w itJiout an instant s hesitation, -ami 

sisting them, d(‘c]ared wRit, up to liow', as a iieeessary eonsecjueiice, hi 

that lime, there had been no single jeuiw hml n' vidluimiaanw furl dr 

instance of an officer in the English V Kmprrrnr : all this, and much 

service having broken his parole. more, will bo found, with ample de- 

The realities of these escapes were tails, in M. Caters edifying Rrvii. ■ 

often Hufliciently romantic, since the ‘ Soiivenez vous, cIut Manpus,’ asks 

French ollicers were scattered the disgiiisgd valet, in Mohere’s co- 

throughout most of the principal medy, * do cotU! dcnii-Iune c^ge nous 

towns, and had frequently to under- cm porttlmes ensemble an si^^go d’Ar- 

take ‘a long inlona journey before ras K — * Que vetix lu dire,’ is the re- 

they could rea<*li the coast.* But nly of the more thorough -paced 

neither this, nor the shme walls of nero, 'avec ta demi-lunel' Cedoit 

Dartmoor. pr#vod an efiectual ob- bien une lune toute entii*re.' 

staede. From Dartmoor some of The duty of the guard at Dart- 
tlio French managed to escape, by moor was no very pleasant on(% and 
mixing wdth tlie guard, at night ; on some points the soldiers rcqiiircjd 

* Officers on parole were allowed by our Government (France contributed no- 
thing) eighteen- pence a day. Their li)>erty oxtendcsl to one mile's distance of the 
town in which they were quartered. ^ were to ])e in their hxlgings at a certain 
hour of the evening, and twice a week every officer was obliges!' to present himself 
before an inspector. 

t The reader has, perhaps, heard a different stoiy. But wo none of us know 
ourselves. ^Here come tlie French dogs, huzza, huzza, huzza,’ shoutetl the crew 
of an English -ship, and this free translation was given oti the spot — ' Vaici ccs ter^ 
rihks Francois ; noire dernikre heure est ea^tivie.* 

▼Ob. XbTlU. l^lf^bXXXTU. 9 « 
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afl much watching as the priaonera. 
TJicy carried in forbidden articles 
— jsucb as nun, candles, &c., under 
their great coats, and certainly as- 
sisted in distributing the forged 
bank-notoa. They caused much tri- 
Inilation, also, at Plymouth, by 
turning off, in order to catch tho 
trout, tho lent tliat supplies the good 
town with water ; thereby bringing 
an infinite loss on the cor|)oration, 
for whose especial delectation the 
aatd trout were reserved. Put in 
all diffloolt dreumstnncea, with one 
exception, the guard— frequently a 
detaeiunent of some militia regiment 
— behaved admirably. On one oc- 
casion, when the prisons contained* 
about eight thousand men, a serious 
disturbance arose, in consequence of 
biscuit having been distributed 
among tliein inst(‘ad of bread. The 
I^^rencMi assemliled in their courts, 
and were only prevented by the 
fpiiot timmess or the guard from 
breaking through tlu^ gates niaxse. 
As it WAS, the bars of the jmneipal 
gate were broken by stones hurled 
against them from within. It was 
thought n<M*essniy to send for guns 
from 3*]yinoutli, whieli were planted 
so as to eonnunnd tlte mam en- 
Imiiees.* M. Cat el com])lains that 
the English soldier, on many oeca- 
sions, insulted the ‘^'^rand Empe- 
reur' and the trieolor*. but on tbe 
whole wo have both French and 
American b'siimuny to their forbear- 
ance niul general kimlness. Strange 
rt^eognitions sonu‘times t<»ok place 
between them and tlie prisoners. 
( hie eveming a sentry on guard at the 
bluer wall, eoniiiuiuding the courts, 
was frvmd in a state of eousiderablo 
alarm and agitation. On uiquiry, 
it turntnl out that he had seen, or 
fancied ho had scon, among the uri- 
aoners, aman whonihc belitu ed lieliad 
killed in a liand to hand figlit, some 
y ears before, at Tala v era. H o could 
not bo mistaken, for the look of the 


dying man he declared had haunted 
him ever since. The prisoners were 
examined, and those wmo had fought 
at Talavera made to pass before the 
sentry. Among them was the man 
whose supposed death had troubled 
him— -no ghost, ha\iiig been severely 
wounded inde^, but recovering to 
fight another day. 

Notw’iUistanding the failure of 
all negotiations for an exchange 
of prisoners, caused, as is well 
known, by Napoleon’s insisting on a 
general transfer, instead of one of 
French for Engltsh :,t not withstand- 
ing also tlmt the French government 
bad in no way contributed to their 
Bupjiort or comfort, the prisoners, 
dunng the whole time of their de- 
tention at Dartmoor, continued linn 
ill their devotion to the Emperor. 
The news of the Allies having en- 
tered Puns, although it promised 
tlieir unmediatc release, was re- 
etuved almost as a ealuinity. Some 
persqiis wlio visited llu' prisons at 
this time distributed among them a 
quantity of w lute eoekades, togcth(T 
with a large vthite standard, the^old 
tlag of tlie llouii>ons. This last they 
destroy Cil at once, in sight of tho 
ollieers standing on the wall; and 
having thomselvt's mounted the tri- 
color, fastened tin' vvliite riblions on 
the heads of the ilogs belungiiig to 
th(* \>riso|^ They w ere released in 
detminu "s, and mnnhed, five hun- 
dred nt a time, to Plymouth. The 
number of prisoners in Fmgland who 
wore tlius set free at tlio elo.se of 
the war, exelusivc of tho Americans, 
execoded sixty-seven thousand. 

Tho first clral’t of American pri- 
soners to Dartmoor was made in 
April, 1813. Tlfo contrast of their 
bravado with tho French ‘philo- 
sojihie* was, from tho first, sufficiently 
remarkable. On one occasion they 
preparetl to celebrate tlie 4th of 
July ‘in a manner becoming their 
situation;’ and accordingly a flag 


* Tlie prisoners, says Andrews, did not consider the wwlls, soldiers, any 

groat obstacle to their escaping in a body ; but they well knew that, eup(x>sing tho 
sortie effectually made, tlic militia would be raised on them long b^ore they could 
reach the coast. 

t He re<iuired ‘that all the prisoners, Frdlich, English, Spanianls, Portuguese^ 
and Italians, should be exchaiigc<l, man for man, and rank for rank, on the same 
footing aa the principal powers under whose banners they wens re«i>ectively ranged. 
The cfcct of tluB would nave l>een,’ continues Alison, ‘that Napoleon would have 
olttained rvstituti(U) of fifty tliouRand French soMiem and sailors in exdiai^ for 
ten thousand English prisoners, being iff] whom he ha^l in his custody.*— JTtsfesy 
i]f Eun^, vol. xiv. p. 104. 
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waa diaplAyed* with the worda * All 
Canada, or Dartmoor priaon for 
life;’ whilat ono of the priaonera 
delivered a characteristic * oration,* 
in which the stars and stripes wore 
<luly lauded, to the confusion of the 
British otficors ^vithiu hearing, who 
‘left the yard much cha^^rined at 
facts which they could not deny'.** 

* There was,' continues our friend 
Andrews, ‘scarce a day but some 
dispute or strife took place bc- 
l\u*cn the turnkeys or guards 
lUiJ the prisoners ^ wlio would 
not. hoar any abusive lan^age 
against the President of tlic bniU*d 
Statt's ; and on the first disrespect- 
ful uord from a sentry stationed 
singly ill ihoyard, they^ would knock 
bun down, and he could get no relief 
till tlicy were willing to release liim, 
for the prisoiuTs iininediaU'ly sur- 
rounded nun by' Imndnuls. And the 
garnsoji dcelan'd that tliey Lad more 
trouhle witJi four ihousainl Ameri- 
can'^ than with twenty thousand 
I Vcnchineu.’ ‘ Here bo brave 
wortN lunerthi h ►is those worthies 
enlisted in the Ihigh^li scrviec* m 
gi’cal nuinbers.t It must be nd- 
iintted, )i<)we\er, that their first ae- 
((luiintnnce with Dartmoor was iw 
unfiivourahlt* in e\eryresuect as it 
could Will have been. 'Jney w'cre 
pluood in the same prison w it li the 
most degraded French, ^d mixed 
w ilh the Iducks from their Ow n ships. 
And Ix'^ides this, the w’inter of 
lSi:h1 L IS still mentioned as having 
heen the most severe tlial was ever 
remembered in Devonsliire. The 
stream that ran tlirough the prisons 
w as frozen for many months ; and 
tlie snow' drifted in tlie yards us high 
as the w alls — fiftoeiT feet. The eom- 
mnnieation between Plvnioutli and 
Dartmoor was stopped for some 
lime. Birds and anunals cveiywliere 
died ; and so ki tense was the cold 
that, as we have been assured, wmo 


in the collars at Prince Town was 
froaen into a solid mass. The pri- 
soners were allowed to remain in 
their hamnioeks during the day ; and 
no sentry could bo kept on duty ox- 
eept in tlio barrack s. Such a time 
promifk'd much for those who were 
meliiuHl to try the diuigers of an as- 
capo ; and many atienipta woro 
matlo aci'ordingly, aLtlwit|£|||!|r?^ 
sueeesaful . ifli ‘ ^ ' 

After the release 

(the war still contam^^raH^lm 

dispersed tlirough the,pii|N9W^tihM 
obtaining more space an^ 

Th(*v immcnbatoly set to work upon 
a plan for their eseajic which the 
French liad nevi-r dreamed of at- 
tempting. Jt was found that a 

} )assago two Jiundretl and filly feet 
ong, would eiirry them fVom three 
of the prisons to the road heyond tlie 
outer wall. Fiioii tins they set to 
work m eneli uuilding, digging by 
night ill alleniiite ]iai*lieH, and carry- 
ing the earth from the nnssages into 
the Htrenm that r.!!! tnrougli tlieir 
vnrd. Ahoul sixty fe(‘( of ground 
had lieeii got through ui this manner, 
xxhen the proceedings in one of tho 
prisons wen* diseoven'd and stopped. 
After some delay the xvorh w'hh eon- 
iuiued in the others, unid the pas- 
sages were within forty h*(‘t of tho 
rotwl without tho wall. Every uuiu 
was then proiidcd with a dagger, 
made by the pnsonerH w'ho worked 
as bWhsmiths ; and they jiroposed, 
oil escaping, to make ut om*4» for 
Torliay, where lay, says Andrews, 

‘ a large nuirdier of unarmed vchhcIs. 
fislung boats^ and other small ernft.* 
But at this point, one of the priw>norH, 
who perhaps had some disru’cet 
doubt as to tho result of the enter- 
prise, ‘walked out in open day% 
before all then in tlie yard, — went up 
to the turnkeyH, and imin'hed olT 
with them to the keejier’s house, — 


* ‘Hie orator was most hkely Anclrews hiinseli, wiio w.is also {MMit-hauroato f»f 
the prison. He oelchraieti in verse the action in which tli« BntitfJi frigate Phnhe 
t4x>k the JKmtx ; but gave, of course, tho honour of tin* clay to iVniorica. A inoro 
r emark ft hlo claim apfiears in the following liii'^sto the inemoiy of ono James Hart. — 
Your body on this barren ino<»r, 

Your souf in Heaven doth rest, 

Where Yankee sailors, one and all, 

Hereafter will be blest. 

t Two mm who had thus enlisted afterwards claimed their American citizenshSp, 
JmkI returned tQ^Dartmoor. They were recognised by tho prisoners, seized, atiu 
tattooed on each cheek with the letterM, Uuitod ^StateM Traitor. TliM 

men oonomed in ihj^ynt^Vr wore tried in consequence, at ExeWr. 
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gave liim information of all tLo 
operation and dcaigns — ^oiid we never 
Maw him after quite as well perhaps 
for the informer, nio prisoners 
M ere at once removed to the oppo- 
site side of the enclosure. 

The confirmation of the trea^ of 
Ghent set free the Americans. There 
was BtUi howo'er much delay — per- 
haps unavoidable — in the arrange- 
xnants for tlieir final release ; and 
excitement was tlic 
Xhey hung^ Beasley, the 
Aniieraim agent, in eflig}' ; and a few 
days Uier a very serious disturbance 
took place at tne prisons, owing to 
some inismanagement in distnbuting 
the bread allowances. 'J'hey broke 
open tlie first three Lmtes, drove the 
sentries to tlio guard-house, and w ero 
ouJy clieeked liy Mie soldiers of tho 
garrison, who advauced upon them 
with fixed bayonets. Not a blow 
liowever w'tt.s struck ; but tho alarm 
was groat ; and the governor, who as 
it hsppened w ns absi^nt at Plymouth, 
rtdurned in the morning with addi- 
tiomil strength from the troops there. 
On the evening of that day it was 
foimd that an attempt liad been 
made to nierce the w all between the 
lirisoners' yards and an adjoining 
court, in which were kept the arms 
of the guard who were olf duty. 
As soon 08 this disi’overy was made, 
it wns lliought proper to place nn 
additional toive on the wall com- 
manding the courts, and to ring the 
alarm bc'll, as a signal that * all was 
}wt well.’ lliilbrtunatcly the pri- 
soners, who seem to have Imd no 
intention of at once creating a dis- 
turbance, crowded to the first gate : 
the iroa chain by wJiich it was fas- 
tened w'as broken ; and as many ns 
w'cre able pressed into tho market 
square. It was naturally infem’d 
tJuit they were on tho point of a 
desperate attempt at an eseniH' ; and 
the governor, imer for some time 
vainly endeavouring to induce the 
prisoners to return to their yords, at 
last ordered the guard to charge 
them back. Tliis they did : but the 
Americans still refusea to enter their 
prisons, insulting the soldiers, daring 
them to fire, niul at la st p elting them 
with large stones. 'Whether any 
command to fire was given is uncer- 
tain ; but it then cvmunenoed ; and 
was without doubt continued and 
renewed without orders, in spite of 


the governor's attempts to stop it. 
At first, the muskets were fired over 
the heads of tlio prisoners, who 
raised a cry of ^ blank cartridges,’ 
and continued their own attack on 
the guard. It is not to be wondered 
at that the soldiers lost their temper. 
Seven of tho prisoners w'cre killed, 
and sixty more or less dangerously 
W'ounded. 

Such w as Mr. Andrews's ‘ horrid 
massacre.* The jury who attended 
tho inquest returned a verdict of 
justifiable homicide ; and both the 
American and English commis- 
sioners wlio conducted a subsequent 
inquiry found it impossible to do 
more than express tiicir sorrow at 
tlie w'liolo affair. 

Tho prisoners ‘prepared a large 
wliite flag as a memento, and had in 
the midcUe of it the representation 
of a tomb, with tho goddess of 
Liberty leaning on it, and a mur- 
dered sailor lying by its side, w ith 
iliis iuHeription over it in large 
capitals, ‘Columbia weeps, and we 
remember.’ ’ This w as intended to 
bo carried home with them as a 
record, and a token of respect for 
the Huflerers. Their wliole body, 
nbuiit five thousand, were idmost at 
onee released, and convt‘yed in 
cartels frmii Plymouth ; and on the 
2.3rd of April, lSir>, our friend 
Andrews, as he left tlie Sound, took 
his farewell look of the rocky liills 
of Burl moor. 

We have been dw elling on what 
are at the best but sad details. 

‘ Wlio losoth his freedom,’ says old 
Lydgahs— 

‘In faith he loscth all 

AjDfl I had lover in tho wootldes grene 
Mekely to sing anVong the loves Nniall 

Than in a cage of silver, bright and 
sliene. ' 

Of all the miseries caused by a 
long war, although *many may 
more sharpi and sudden, few can bo 
harder to endure, few more destruc- 
tive to both mind and body, tlian 
these dreary imprisonments, where 
the captive, w hose sole crime con- 
sists in having serv’cd liis country, 
is%>in many eases not so well pro- 
vided for as the convict or tho felon 
stained witli the very blackest guilt. 
It is, indeed, true that such state- 
ments of British cruelty as appear 
in the monstrous prrauction of 
General Fellett. and even in the 
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Voyage* of Dtwm, generally bo 
well informed, nave been refuted 
oT’er and over again. And yet, alter 
all this has been deducted, how 
much remoiiiB painful even to road 
— what, then, to endure? The re- 
lease of the prisoner, the alleviation 
of his sufferings, are among the 
great landmarks of Christianity. Tlio 
nations of modem Europe may not, 
indeed, offer up their captive gene- 
rals in solemn sacrifice, ‘after the 
higli Komaii fashion,' or give over 
tlieir prisoners to be the serfs of 
their captors ; but has all been done 
that might be to soften wliat is 
necessarily so severe an infliction ?' 
And yet, even in the darkest times, 
testimony as to the true Christian 
feeling in this matter lias not been 
wanting. Many a bisliop of tlio 
church has followed in danger and 
in pain the Saratrn host as it re- 
treated through the passe# of the 
Pyrenees, or into the mountains of 
Piedmont, endeavonring to ransom, 
as lK‘st he might, the captives they 
were bearing ^ ith them j and many 
a saint's legend, wild and strange 


enough, nevertheleBB bean witness 
tliat m those ages, when the dungeon 
of the baroms tower was rarely 
without its victim, it was to the 
prayers of the hermit, or the power 
of the departed confessor, that the 
prisoner looked for succour or re- 
lease. Among those alleviations of 
the sufferings of war which Dr. 
Arnold teaches us to look for ^th 
advancing civilization andinaposehig 
knowledge, a careful attenti^ to 
tlie wants of the prisoner, 
with the obtauiiiig for liim as gi^ 
a measure of liberty as is at all con- 
sistent with liis sate keeping, seem 
to bo the least chimerical and the 
most to be hoped for.* There are 
other questions — such ns the char- 
t4»ring of privateers, and the taking 
of merchant ships — ^\ hich are con- 
nected, butwhicn are, in every n*- 
Miect, more difficult of settlement. 
The abolition of war is, as human 
aflairs are constit iiied, an utter iiii- 
jiosBibilitjr ; but let the Peace Society 
turn their uttentiou to the alleviu- 
tion of ita sufferings, and they )^ill, 
perhaps, not bo witliout reward. 
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T he twenty-second of December 
is often a very uiieomfortable 
day in New York. If warm, the 
pulpy mud in Broadway is showered 
profusely by omnibus wliecls u])on 
the pedestrians who swarai the 
trottoir, and keep it in constant 
life, and suggests navigation to tho 
person who is bold enough to tliink 
of crossing. If cold, on tho con- 
trar}', tho frost cangeals the same 
mass into a river of frozen mud, 
which the constant passage breaks 
tlirougli in places, ana makes apfH*ar 
like a badly jilougbed field, over 
which the growling passengers jog 
along, bumping the body of tho 
carriage on tho axles every st^p, 
and trjuug their own temper even 
more than the spring elliptics. Or if 
tho interregnum between the reign 


of tlio gods of the old and of tho 
new year has commenced, and tho 
unceriaiii skies now ismr down 
sunshine, now rain, now’ sleet, now 
snow’, into that fo-be-magniiiceiit 
street, it is still more disagreeable. 

liondon uncertainty is well 
enough in London, with eoinfort- 
ablc clubs, warm fires in chambers, 
plenty of jolly men in fowm, and 
with tho liberty of doing ^otliing 
in grandiose style, and in bis 
ow’n way, for a lazy man like tin* 
writer. But a lioiidoii day in New 
York, fogs and sleet, and blasts of 
wind cliasing cm*)i oilier up ami 
down the long back -bone of (he 
island like a young lady’s hand r)n 
the keys of the piano, and of her 
blasts sweeping across from river lo 
river as the same beautiful fingers 


* The convention between St. 0yr and Iteding, after the taking of Komr, in 
1809, arranged that the wounded on either iiide should not be reganle<i as prisonerH, 
but allowed, to remain where they were, and rejoin their respective amues u|»on 
their recovery. We cordially re-ec^'ho Alison’s wish iliat such an anwngernetit could 
be extended to^ civilized waHare ; but ilie difficulti*jH are obvious. 

t Report on the Principal PUhrrit* of the American Seas, By Lorenzo Sabine. 
Submitted to the Senate of the Ignited StaUn. in the ne|M>rt of Secretary of the 
Treaeuiy on Stale of the Finances. 1 853. 
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over tho liarp, only ten tUouBand 
tirnoB loss musically — ^pray that you 
may never suffer that infliction. Jf, 
liowever, it horomes your lot to ba 
caught in that dear, gay, bright, 
lively, laieked capital on such a 
twenty-second of December, wrap 
your stoutest beaver about you, and 
take the Fourth Avenue railway from 
thoClarondou (of course you will stop 
tlicre), and run down to Astor. New 
Yoric ia not unlike a Yankee — very 
long and very lean ; but tho onter- 
prising Gothamites havo contrived 
to turn even this to advantage by lay- 
ing down several lines of railway in 
tJioir broadest streets, on which they 
run large ears by horse power instead 
of omnibuses ; and if tlu'y would 
be content with filling, instead of 
cramming them, and would not com- 
pel a gentleman, when the thermo- 
meter is ten below zero, or the snow 
is drifting before a hurricane, to stand 
inion the outside platform because a 
‘ lady' wants Ids seat, the substituto 
would bo a great improvement. 

'While we luivc been making 
these wise reflections, you have been 
earned, dear read(‘r, o\er two or 
lliret' miles of tin* city, and dismount 
in the Park (an open ground about 
lull f ns large us hkitou-sumu'e), oppo- 
site the Astor House. You manage 
to crc»ss Broadway ’V'ithout a ferry', 
though at (ho risk of life, and to the 
ruin of your <*leauly loner man; 
and you ask Steloii nhat is going 
on in the house. He tells you, that 
the Ni*w Kngland f^ociety are cele- 
brating IMlgriniH’ Day, and probably 
will invite you in as a distiii- 
guishe^i foreigner (for the Americans 
are very civil to Englishmen). You 
find the magnitieent dining-room 
rather too full of tobacco smoKe fur 
real comfort ; but being used to the 
weed, and to fogs luul smoke at 
home, you are soon able to see 
thri>ugli the hiwe, and take your 
bearings. You (iiul yourself in the 
nddst of Yankees, the original Simon 
Piires, who Iwast of their English 
descent, and meet once n-ycar, at 
this very disagreeable sojusoii, to 
eelobrate the day wJieii their an- 
eestors first set foot on Plymouth 
Poek — the men who were said by 
Siuii Sliek to be so ‘cute,’ that put 
two in a room together, with a 
• jack knife’ a-piece, and they would 
come out in half an hour, each a 
gainer of live dollars by ‘swap- 
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ping;’ and who are so ingenious, 
that the same authority tells us 
they W'ill go into a tree with 
the same knife, stay an hour, and 
come down with a wooden clock 
under each arm. They boast that 
they are emphatically the Americans 
— tiiat theii* race, emigrating to all 
parts of the eount^3^ has stamped its 
character on the institutions of every 
State, and inii>ro 8 Bed itself on every 
society. You see bv a glance at tho 
two or throe hunrtred comfortable 
smokers before you, that their boast, 
like many others of the same sort, 
is not very well founded, and that 
these well-to-do gentlemen havo 
little in common with the reekh'ss, 
generous-hoarted, lazy, adventupous, 
w'hisky-loving. mnnly, son of the 
Prairie, who already rules the des- 
tinv of the Western Empire. 

Vour euti'anee does not interfere 
with thb oration of the tall gentle- 
man speaking through liis nose, and 
gesticulating forcibly with each 
period, and you seat yourself near 
the eliairmau, light a eigiir, and 
pound u])ou tlie table with your 
Iciiife and wineglass as lustilv as iiiiv- 
body when he fiiiislies. lie tells 
you of the greatness of the Puritans 
(perhaps >ou liave been at Boston 
and st‘en how llu'lr descendants still 
wear the mantleof their sanctity and 
ape their long-drawn faces), t(‘lls you 
how'they flea from oppression (for- 
getting to say how well they profited 
by the lesson), dwells upon their 
since expanded influence, and 
sketches, in conehision, the branches 
of industry which they have deve- 
loped for til 0 country — liow they have 
created wealth oflt of barren rocks 
and fields of ice — how their ships go 
to every oILme — how their manufac- 
tures tfirive and increase — howr their 
agriculturalists pros^ier from the 
same causes ; and lastly, he touches 
mournfully on the fisheries — tells 
you of a people dw elling on rocks 
and sands, w here literally no blade 
of grass wiU grow— how^ they came 
to this bleak coast, enticed by. 
rujnours of rich Bsherios — how they 
suffered in tlieir early days, and 
w ere driven on the w'ater for the 
sustenance denied by the inhospi- 
table shore, and established the fLw- 
ories in tho American waters with 
the first northern Britisli colony on 
the American continent — how they 
fought against the French for tlie 
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bonQor of the Britiah crown, and to 
extend British dominion— how, at 
lenirth, the foe was driven out— how 
they then began to Quarrel with the 
mother wuntiy— ana how, since Uio 
separation, they have gained a liardy 
livelihood, but liavc remained sta- 
tionary while all aroiuid them has 
ndvaneod. And if ho touches ujwn 
the diirieultios which surround iho 
cherished interest of New Eng- 
land, the troubles between the lish- 
erinen of the States and of the Colo- 
nies, and the cxatnple set by de- 
parted statesmen of a sealous deter- 
mination to stand by Yankeydom, 

* hook and lino, bob and sinker,' and 
protect lliirt ‘right arm of tlic national 
strength,' yon feel, from the voci- 
fcnnift applause with which he is 
n*c<M ved, that he htw reached a sen- 
sitive chord in the national heart. 

TIu* ])lctiire we have drawn is not 
onc<jl’]nirc imagination. Wie Bank 
and Coast tish(»nt‘s, tis is well known, 
have always heen subjects of 'solici- 
tude to the federal goveniment, 
wlnnn they fiimish with a eonstant 
and sure supply <d' excellent 8ailoi*» 
for the nati<»nal marine. The lato 
administration direeted one of the 
Massaeliusetts Memhers of Con- 
gress, who had been long resident 
among the fishernieii, and who had 
given his lifi‘ to this one study, to 
rejuirt upon the history and the con- 
dition or tliis branch of the national 
industry. He did his work con 
a more. The curious document whoso 
name stands at the foot of the first 
page of this article, eon tains some 
common-place matter, and is evi- 
dently the w ork of a person unac- 
customed to ho«k- making ; but it 
al.so displays rescareh, and an inti- 
mate knowledge of the subject; a 
good judgment in sifting the fiuls, 
and an it¥lomital)le antiquarian 
energy in bringing them to light, 
tliat redeem it from little errors of 
judgment and ignorance of art ; and 
It is full of a generous enthusiasm 
rivalling that of old Izaak himself. 
We liAve read the historical, and the 
personal portions of it with 
pleasure, and sliall drawr freely trom 
the information it contains. 

These fisheries luive been the 
cause of more quarrel and bloodshed 
than any other interest of eqnal 
value in the world. A tithe of the 
treasure tlmt has been expended in 
maintAinmg them (estimating na- 


tional honour in the Hanohoater 
way, by pounds, shUlinga and penoe), 
would buy up all the fish that ever 
swam — mermaids excepted. Bar- 
niim would bid too high for a 
^feuchtes IVcih* ftreah fVom the Bhine, 
to permit us to include them in tiio 
estimate. At this very moment it ia 
understood that Uiey (the fislieries, 
not tbe mermaids) arc the subject 
of negotiation in London, in oon- 
sequenco of the repeated squabbles 
betw een the fishermen of the United 
States and of the British Colonies* 
Fraser is not disposed to take 
the question out oi the hands of 
the negotiators. There let it rest 
quietly— let the American Lega- 
tion duly bombard the Foreign 
Ollieo with a * iiotcf — let Powning- 
street fire a full broadside of fools(«ap 
at J'ort land-place in repl}' — let the 
battle rage fiercely (taking good core 
to have a judicious hottle-holder)— 
let llie w ar of words he magnificent, 
but take care that there is nothing 
but a pajKT contest ; and wlioii all is 
amicably arranged, let triumphal 
erowuis of (‘(Hlfish and cotton aeck 
the heiuls of the successful negotia- 
tors, and let Morus. Jullieii cornposo 
an interiiationul quailrille, blending 
the stirring notes of Yankee Doodlo 
nud llule Britannia ; and then let 
the American Minister and Ijord 
Clarendon lead off, while the firater- 
nizing nations rejoice ! 

Until the triumphal procession is 
formed in honour of this peaceable 
Bcttloment (which we slrnll join of 
course) we are disposed to leave the 
knotty questions in dispute cxoijtly 
where they now rest. 

English commerce is oil affair of 
the last three centuries, and really 
began on an extensive scale in the 
prosecution of these very fisheries. 
An enterprising German, Hr. Pauli, 
w ho had before brought to lij^lit the 
Saxon trea.Hures of tlie Bodleian, has 
lately discovered in the a(;cumulated 
dust of the Tow'cr, w hich he liad the 
bravery to penetrate, a quantity of 
^curious and instructive eorrespon- 
*dencc concerning the trade of the 
island with the Continent prior to 
and at the time of the discovexr of 
America, w'hen the Low Counmes 
and the free towns of Germany con- 
trolled the commerce of the world. 
The more sliame to Englishmen tluit 
this work has been done by a 
foreigner. It is evident that at that 
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time there was little forei^ com- 
merce of Diagnitude in Jlln^lisli 
Lands. Newfoundland was diseo- 
ver(‘d by Cabot in 1497, but many 
years passed awav before the En^;- 
lIsJi fisiiennen tooK advantage of tlie 
ri^<lit8 ottquired thereby. Harry the 
Bluir was too much occupied vith 
his wives and the Pope to pay that 
attention to Ujc extension of the 
foreign power of the kingdom which 
had cliaraeteriflcd the later years of 
the rei^ of iiis more vigorous fatlier. 
hi 1517 there were only about tifty 
vessels at Newfoundland — English. 
IVeiich, Spanish, and Portuguese. 
The reij^u of Queen Elizabeth was 
distin^nislu‘d by a more vi^(»rous aid 
to t his branch of national w ealtlu A 
Huccession of laws was passed for the 
eju'oura^^’incnt of the tisberics, and 
the capital of tlu‘ country w as largely 
embarked in the business. Jn 1577 
there were lifty English vessels on 
the banks, and hi IbOdtwo hundred. 
(Miiploying ten tlunisand men. Sir 
Ilumpbrey (lilliert Juul taken pos- 
sessiou of tin* island in 1583, in the 
name of her Maiosty, and planted a 
colony there. .The sad fate of this 
heroii* man is familiar to all through 
tlie touehum poem of Ijongfellovv. 
It was not thought beneath tlie di, le- 
nity of the first men of the realm to 
enricb, or attempt to enrich them- 
selves bylhese adventures. Jbdeigh 
look them under his protection, and 
3hici»nwas one of the patentees to 
plant a colony ‘ in tlie soutJiern and 
oasteni iiarts of New foiindland, 
whither the subjects of the realm 
have been used annually in no small 
numbers to resort to lisli.’ The 
ilslieries^'hicroased so rapidly, and 
became so nrosperous, that largo 
numbers mnae the island their ]H*r- 
mauont home, and bc’gan boat fishing 
from the shore, whieh so seriously 
ofTeeUalthesea-fisheriesthat in l()7tk 
instead of tw o himdivd as in the be- 
ginning of the century, theri* were 
only eiglity English vessels employed 
there. Tne alarm was soumied by 
the nuTehnnts interested in the 
trade, and the same year a Govern- 
ment force was sent out to drive 
nwny British fiahenneu and destroy 
Bntash property in a British colony. 
3'he destru(‘tive measun* luid the de- 
siml effect; in four years after the 
annihilation of the rival boat ftsh- 
cries tho vessels employed hail in- 


creased to two hnndred and eig^, 
and the men to nearly 11,000. 
destructive wars wdth France, which 
marked the eighteenth century, seem 
to have sometimes repressed and 
sometimes advanced this interest in 
the island of New foundland. Tliey 
resulted at last in driving the French 
out of the Continent, since which 
time the boat iisliing has gained upon 
that carried on in vessels, until there 
are at present but eighty of thelatU*r. 
The boats now lumiber ten thousmid, 
and produce an animal yield of a 
million quintals, valued at 600, U(X)/. 
The total annual produce of the lish- 
ing mterest of the colony is estimated 
at about 1,(H)0,(MHV. 

The fish are caugld near the land 
with lines, and as oft4>n as the hoat 
is liJie<l the catch i.s put ashore, w here 
the ‘ cut -throats,’ the ‘ lu aders,’ the 
‘ splitters,’ the ‘ drvxTS,' and the ‘ sail- 
ers’ pass, them through from stage 
to stage, till they are converted into 
the identical salted codfish whieh 
constitute the Saturday’s dinner and 
the Sunday’s breakfast from Hud- 
son’s Bay to th(* Potomac. 

The fluctuations of tlie French 
fisheries in these waters have been 
\ery striking. In the early part of 
the sixteenth (cnlniy they had a 
dozen vessels tJiere from the coasts 
of Normandy ami Britany. In the 
beginiiuig (»l tlie seventeenth tliey 
einploy(‘(l one liumlred and fifty 
vessels in this hraneh of industry — 
liow large a ])ortion off New found- 
land we are not able to state, but 
probably a large one. In the middle 
of the eighteenth century, after the 
last fearful stniggles of the reign of 
the magiiifieent Louis, but before 
the contest under his sueeessor.w liieh 
lost the Canadas to France, nearly 
six hundred Freneh vessels, em- 
ploying 30, (MX) men were engaged in 
eoeffishiug. The niagnincont fortress 
of Louisburg w as erected at an ex- 
pense of fifty millions of livres to 
protect their interest, and control the 
continent of America and the sur- 
rounding sens. It fell into British 
hands in 1763, and was entirely de- 
stroyed. The French have now' the 
right to fish off a certain portion of 
tlie coast of N ewToundlanu, and also 
within theGidf of St. Tjawrence, and 
<HM*upy as a rendezvous for their ves- 
sels m these rough seas the two de- 
solate islands of ISt. l^erre and Mi- 
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gaebn, only two lea^rues in extent, 
and without wood or fuel. Bv the 
help of a large bounty (fifty iWics 
|)er man on the outut, ajid from 
twelve to twenty francs per metric 
qxiintal on the produce) they succeed 
in maintaining four hundred vessels 
and tvi'elve uiousand men in this 
business, and produce annually fVom 
three to five hundred thousand ([uin- 
tiils of fish. From this source, 
though not a commercial nation, they 
are assured of an unfailing supply of 
seamen for the national marine. 
I'here is no better school for sailors 
tlinn those seas. Wo liave crossed 
them often, and rarely seen them 
quiet. The mingling of the eurrenl 
of the gulf stream, setting up fr(»m 
the Bay of Mexico, densely charged 
with ciiJoric, wliicli it retains even 
iinlil it settles about tlie British 
shores, uilli the ice-cliarged stream 
from the nortli, produces iisconstant 
rcstloKsncss in tlio air ab<u*f and the 
u tiler belou. 10 veil if engn};ed in 
the boat -fishing off llic coast of 
fuutulland, or about the Islands 
of St. Pierre and Miguelon, tlio 
Fnuudi lisliermen must ])a8s through 
these seas; if engaged upon the 
(irnnd Bank, the moat extensive 
submarine elevation in the world, 
and abounding in shoals of lisb, ho 
imeliors with bis little vessel of one 
or two hundred tons in deep water 
in tlie midst of them, and pursues 
bis occupation in strong boats till 
the ‘ fare' is secured, and then takes 
it to St. Pierre for curing, llie in- 
terest could not be supported with- 
out a large bounty. It requires 
larger vessels and a greater outlay 
of money tlian 4lic rival colonial 
boat fisheries, and is <*arried on with 
the disadvantagea of a distant homo 
and uneerlain market. It is to bo 
regarded raUier as an element in 
French naval strength than as an item 
in the national prosiierity and wealth. 

The ewToundland and Ijibrador 
seal fishoricB, one of the moat valu- 
able branches of this dangerous in- 
dustry, were created by the French 
invasion of the British cod- fishing 
grounds, and have grown to tneir 
present magnitude within a verj' few 
years, llie vessels employed for 
this purpose - from NoAvfoundland 
now number three hundreil and 
forty -one, and the men ten tliousaiid. 
The annual yield of seal skin is 


500,000, yalued at 50,000^, and of 
seal oil over six thousand tons, valued 
at 170, 000^ In the early spring, 
w hen the i(‘e bt'jrins to descend, they 
leave the Islands in vessels hanlly 
large enough for a Thames yacht, 
ana force tTiemsclves into the float- 
ing fields as far as they can, Tliey 
gather in the ‘ game’ (rather than 
the * catch’) from all sides, stripping 
ofl‘ the flesh and the fat, and leaving 
the coarse meat beliind. It is not 
difficult for one avIio is familiar with 
the sea to picture the peril of such 
an occupation — the flouting masses 
of ice tossing about on the rest less 
ocean, the little crafl wedged in 
among it, and liable at any momeiii 
to be crushed — the feartul storms 
descending from the Arctic — the 
hurricane dashing the snow' over 
the deck and clothing the rigging 
with sleet — the tossing w aters sever- 
ing the loose ice and ])ilnig it in 
fragments — and above aJI, the pre- 
vailing northeast gales, driving the 
wholemas8lowardsthcmainI(um,and 
threatening instant destruction to all. 

The codfislierieB also upon the 
Labrador C'oast liuvo become very 
valuable, and are in tint hands 
of the New foundland and United 
States fishermen, it is (‘stiniated 
‘ that about tw only thousand British 
subjects arc at present required dur- 
ing tlie fishing season, in the catch- 
ing, curing, and transjiorting the 
various products of these remote 
seas.' Ino cod fisJicmicn arrive on 
the coast in the latter part of May 
and curly in June, and, anchoring in 
some (juiet place, wliore they may 
ride in safety, they send out their 
boats with a sliipncr andH man in 
each to look up tlic fisli. If, after 
search none are found, or not enough 
to make it worth w Idle to stay, they 
change their anchorage, until they 
find themselves near good w'aters. 
The fishing is earried on by InmU, 
w hich return to tlie vessels w^itli their 
catch, and the cleaning and curing 
is generally done by a portion of tJio 
crew^ wdio are taken for that puiqiose. 
Frequently British vessels take tw'o 
* fares' in a season, in w hich case the 
second load is cured at home. ^ 

The otluT cofl fisheries are at Cape 
Breton, Prince Edward’s Island, 
Magdalen Islands, and tlie Bay of 
Chalcv rs, in the Gulf of St.Lawrremse, 
and in the Bay of Fundy, and about 
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Nova Scotia and New Branawict. 
ITio deflcondants of the French 
Acadian 8, whoso memories are em- 
balmed in Longfellow’s Fvangelinet 
still clod, according to Mr. Sabine, in 
the peculiar costume of Normandy, 
feebly prosecute the fisheries of the 
Magdalen Islands and of the Bay 
of Clialovra in boats. The valuable 
waters which surround Cape Breton 
are turned to even less account. 

The disputes between the United 
States and the British Government 
gi'owout of alleged aggressions on tho 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
fisheries. Nova Scotia, tho Acadia 
of Eoangelin^, is perhaps the richest 
fishing ground in the world. It is 
surround(‘d with deep bays and har- 
bours, Hwanned \\ith every species 
of tho piscatory creation, tiiat como 
to the very door of tlio fislierman’s 
init. II<» IS Ihufl enabled, at little 
expense, to take eod witli boats and 
lines an<l niaekcnd witli sieves and 
nets, under the shore, safe from the 
reach of the storm and tho swell of 
the Atlantie, luid ought with an ex- 
p(*ndiliire of the loiist possible 
energy to drive out of the market 
the foreign coinpotilor, ho is obliged 
to (it out a largo vessel, bring it a 
long distance, and is then not per- 
mit te<l to fish within three miles 
iVoin the shore. Hut instead of en- 
tering into a manly competition, 
he enacts a stringent luw' against 
noaching and calls upon the 
home (loveriimcnt to enforce it, 
whieli is done in a very prudent 
manner, while he does little, ac- 
cording to Mr. Tlaliburton, but ‘eat, 
drink, ^loke, sleep, ride about, 
nnd lounge at taverns.’ The Bank 
fisheries are nearer to this province 
tiuui to any other, the cbd and 
maekcrcl lie on the shore for their ex- 
clusive catch, the shad, tlie salmon, 
nnd tho herring ascend their rivers, 
and yet they employ but ten thou- 
samrincn in the business, and their 
exports of fish ore less than i!tK),(XXV. 
n year. Tlicy }la^'e most especially 
n(h antagea for taking the mackerel, 
which ei^me from the south in largo 
slioals in the latter part of May and 
early in June, and make into the nar- 
row' inlets and the straits of Canso, 
on tlieir w ay to the bay of Chalevrs 
to spawn. Tho .Americans are 
obliged to catch this fish in the 
deeper waters with tho hook; but 


the colonists have the advantage of 
taking them in the shallow waters 
off the shore with nets and sieves. 
* To secoro two, four, six, and even 
eight hundred barrels at a time, it is 
omy necessary to set a sieve, to tend 
it, and at the proper moment to draw 
it to the shore.’ They exported in 
1851 a hundred thousand barrels of 
mackerel, or about one-half of the 
whole catch of tlio same fish in 
Massachusetts the year before. 

The American mode of catching 
this fish by line is enthusiastically 
described hy Mr. Sabine 

The master of the vessel, after reach- 
ing some well-known resort of the fish, 
furls all his sails except the mainsail, 
brings his vussri low to the wind, rajigen 
his ciuw at proper intervals along one of 
her sides, and. without a mackerel in 
sight, attempts to raise a school ^ smolf 
or sJioal, by tlirowiug over Ijait. If he 
succeeds fu his wishes, a scene ensues 
wliidi can hardly be described, but 
which it were worth a trijt to the fishing 
ground to witness, I liave heard more 
than one fisherman say that he had 
caught more than sixty mackerel in a 
minute ; and w lu n he was told tlmt at 
tiiat rate ho hml taken thirty six huiuln'd 
in an hour, and tli.at w ith another person 
ns cxjsTt, he w'nuld catch a whole faro 
ill a single day, lie would reject tho 
iiguicH jkM proving mtihing but a w'ish to 
lUuleiTaluo liis skill. Curtain it is that 
some JM.*tive young men will haul in, and 
jerk off a fish, and tlirow out the line 
for another witli a single motion, nnd 
repeat tho act in so rapid a succession, 
tliat their nnns seem continually on tho 
swing. To be ‘high- line’ is an object of 
earnest desire among tho ambitious ; ami 
the muscular case, the precision, and 
adroitness of moven^nt which such men 
exhibit ill the strife >re admirable. . . . 
Oftentimes the fisliing ceases in a mo- 
ment, and as if put an end to by magic : 
the fish, acconting to the fishennen's 
conceit, panic- stridden by the dreadful 
liavoc among them, suddenly disappear 
from sight. . . . The approach of night, 
or the disappearance of the mackerel, 
closing all labour with the hook and 
line, the fish, as they are dressed, are 
thrown into caaks of water to rid them 
of blood. The deck is then cleared and 
wrashed ; tho mainsail is hauled down, 
and^the foresail is hoisted in its stead ; 
a lantern is placed in the rigging; a 
watch is set to salt the fish, ana keep a 
look-out for the night ; and the master 
and the remainder of the crew at a late 
hour seek repose. The earliest gleams 
of light find the anxious master awake^ 
hurrying forward preparations for the 
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momin^B mml, and miking other ar- 
FAfigeniexite for a renewal ^ the pre- 
vious clay's work. But the moauB which 
were bo Bucceseful then fail now, and 
perhaps for days to come ; for the ca- 
pricious creatures will not take the hook, 
nor can all the art of the most sagacious 
and experienced induce them to bite. 

A word about tUo Bay of Pundy, 
and wc have made the tour of tno 
fishing- grounds. Tlio iUheries within 
this bay are carried on by boats from 
the shore, and are deemed to bo less 
im])ortant than those on the sea-side 
of the reninsula. The men engaged 
in them are poor and thritUoss, and 
are so. scantily paid for their dan- 
gtTourt occupation, pursued on a 
stormy coast, with tides of foarftil 
hciglit and velocity, lliut they have 
little tcMuptatioii or opportunity to 
become anything better. The shore 
fisheries of tiie States and the Colo- 
nics here touch oai’li ot4ier: but 
there iH, strange to say. little jealousy 
between the* subjects of Her Majesty 
luul (lie ‘ free* and eiiliglitt*iied citi- 
zens’ of (he Jiepublic, and the Colo- 
nial laws agaiutst poaching arc con- 
sequently administered in the most 
lenient maiuier. 

'fhe rights of tlio United States 
fislieniieii in these w'alors are regu- 
lated by the C<onventiun <'f 1818. 
'fliev received by that instninumt 
the liberty to fish * on that part of 
tin* southeni coast of Newfound- 
land winch extends from Capo Bay 
to the Itarncau Islands, on tlie 
w’csU^m and noiihorn coast of 
New foimdland; from the said Capo 
Hay to the Quirpon Islands, on the 
shores of tlie Magdalen Islands, and 
also on the eoa«4-s, bays, liarbours, 
and creeks from Mount Joly on Uio 
Bouthern coast of Labrmlor, to and 
through the .Straits of Belle JhIc, 
and thence northwardly indefinitely 
along the coast;’ and (he liberty to 
dry and cure in the unsettled bays 
on the same Newfoundland and 
Labrador coasts ; and they renounced 
the liberty ‘to take, dry, or ruire 
fish on or within three marine milew 
of any of tlie coasts, bays, cr|>oks, 
or harbours of his Britannic 
Majesty's dominions in America not 
iuoluded writhin the abovetmentioned 
limits;' provided their fishermen 
should be * admitted to enter such 
bays or harbours for the purpose of 
shelter, of repairing damiiges 


therein, of purchasing wood, and of 
obtaining water, and for no other 
purpose whatever.' The disputes 
^ow out of this last clause, w'hich 
John Bull says excludes hts de^ 
cousin from all the Nova Scotia 
bays, according to established 
principles of public law; while tho 
young gentleman in return claims 
the nglit to fish in nil bays over six 
miles ironi headland to lieadlnnd at 
the mouth, and to enter llie other 
for tho specific puriioses named. But, 
as we said before, wo do not piirjiose 
to take this question out of tho 
hands of tho negotiators, and de- 
prive tliora of the glory of 
settling it. 

The inlitibitants of Now' England 
have b('i*n lislicmicn from the outset. 
Gosiiolil went tishing off the Mns- 
sacluisett's eoast in 1(102, and hi 
honour of his success gave the name 
of Capo Cod to the sandy arm which 
reaches round into (he sen, and 
lakes UT) a jiari of Massacliusctts 
Bay. The steejile-crow'iied saints 
who followed in his footstejis some 
eighteen years af\<‘r, had an eye to 
the same good things in coming to 
this ‘ stern and rockl>f>und coast.’ 
A ten years’ residence among the 
licrring-cab^herH in Holland Imd 
taught tlicm tlio value of sucli 
nmtt<’rs, and tliey sliow'ed a com- 
mendable determination in taking 
hold of them and turning tjiem to 
a good purpose, w hicli their descimd- 
ants have sineo been constantly 
striving to imitate. 

In 11125 tiiey liad cstablislied a set- 
tlement at Gloucester, on the opposite 
promontory of the bay ; q^d at the 
close of I lie seventeenth centu^tho 
products of tho colony of Massa- 
ehusofts Bay amounteil to 8(),(K)0/. 
They were undoubtedly injured by 
tho witch mania w hich ran tlirough 
that part of New England, to the 
t4*n*or of old women, honest men, 
and ixiople whose measure of sanc- 
tity ana revercntjc for the eccle- 
siastical rulers was in doubt; but 
the exports liad advanced l>y tho 
middle of the eighteenth contiuy to 
150,000/., notwithstanding the wars 
for the possession ofCana^ and the 
fishing grounds. So largo had tho 
interest become, that New England 
was able to famish seven thousand 
sailors for the expedition against 
Lemisborg. Sizice the peace of 1815 
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it hae not advanced in proportion 
to tho increase in tke wealth and 
power of the country. American 
HtatcHinen attribute tho want of 
vitality to the superior advantages 
wliich the colonial fishormen enjoy in 
the exclusive use of their shore 
fisheries, to the stringent enforce- 
ment of the provincial laws, and to 
the want of sufGcicnt protection to 
these interests in tho United States. 
But wo are inclined to think that 
the real clause of the decline is to be 
found in the impulse given to other 
and more lucrative branches of navi- 
gation and commerce in the Uniiod 
otates, which draws away capital and 
men from tho fisheries ; and to tho 
improved condition of the labouring 
classes, which allows them better 
food than eured fish. 

It is impossible to conceive any- 
thing less inciting than the Massa- 
clmsettM shore all the way round from 
riymouili to Capo Cod. In some 
places there is scarcely a blade of grass 
to relieve the desolate appearance of 
the sand, and where the soil is finn 
enough to give it life, it is not deep 
enough to give it mueh strength. 
We have been told that the gardens, 
such as they are, in ilie extreme 
timns, ore supplied with earth from 
Boston, brouglit down as ballast in 
the little erafi. >\lLicli ply across the 
bay, and in the llshuig smacks 
wliich land their cargo there, and 
then come home to winter. The 
island of Nantucket has even less 
claim to be called land. Without 
rocks, or rivers, or trees, or hills, and 
seareely with grass, it just lifts its 
sandy surface aliove the level of the 
ocean, jfroteeted by a bolt of 
breakers from the swell of the 
Atlantic, but by notliing from the 
storms that lash it into fiu*y. As 
on the Western Irish, and the 
Eastern coast, so on Nantucket 
and Cape Cod eveiybody lives by 
the sea; and of course sometimes 
an unexpected hurricane brings 
mourning and desolation into every 
house. Tliey have not much of 
this world's wealth, (or rather the 
Cape Cod people have not, for tho 
islanders ore rich fi’om the whale 
fisheries,) but, on tlio other hand, 
they are not poor. In tlie w inter, 
the young men and damsels go to 
the public schools, and the fathers 
look after their matters about home, 


got the vessel, lines, and lets in 
trim for the next year’s work, read 
the local new^spapers (and possibly a 
weekly journal from B<iton), to 
* post themselves up' as to wliat is 
going on in the outer world, of 
w'hich this is the only time they 
get a glimpse. Some one, the 
staidest and most respectable, is 
selected for the ‘General Court' 
in Boston : that is, for the Legisla- 
ture of the State. Caro is taken, 
how'ever, to pick out a person who 
lias not too recently enjoyed the 
lucrative salary of tw o dollars a day 
lK‘longmg to the office. lie goes to 
Boston, finds lodgmgs in some 
cheap part of the town, votes 
know ingly on all (j^uestions relating 
to the inspection of fish, and leaves 
the rest of the legislation to take 
care of itself. Mi‘anwhile, his 
neighbours have been getting ready 
for taking tho spring fares, and in 
May or early in June they set sail 
for the Grand Bank or for Labra- 
dor. or the Bay of Eundy, or Nova 
Scotia. Their mode of fishing re- 
sembles substantially that of the 
French, w hich wc have undertaken 
to describe ; and if they are suc- 
cessful, they return home in the 
autumn, having HuHerc'd mueh and 
passed through many dangers, and 
with n reward (juite inadequate to 
the difficulties and perils. 

The American cod is not as good 
a fish as the out* sold at Billingsgate. 
It is coarser, less firm, and not as 
w'cll flavoured. The sahnon is 
much the sariu? as the English and 
Scotch. The turbot docs not exist 
in those waters. Mr. iligginsoii, 
the first ‘ MiiiistciiS of Salem, pub- 
lished a pamphlet in 1G30, giving an 
account of the colony, in w liich lie 
says, among other things, that there 
w ere plenty of turbot, i^ud some still 
earlier writers speak of having seen 
large soles in those waters. But 
wv Iiave never seen an American w ho 
had eaten the fish there. Captain 
Mockinnou, who knows America 
very well, asserts that the turbot is 
to DC found (off the southern coast 
of Massachusetts or Khode Island, 
we tlunk, but are not positive). 
American lovers of good livmg, how- 
ever, assure us that tho Captain 
must be mistaken, and lament, with 
all the Yankee *go-aliead' spirit, 
they have never yet been able to 
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•tfot up* turbots aud solos. Tlicy 
fall back on their Slurewsbiiry 
^oysters, which they assert to l)o 
more delicious than anything in 
Europe, and try to content Uunn- 
sclves with them in the absence of 
the daily luxuries of an Englishman's 
table. 

Mr. Sabine's quaint skeU'h of the 
fisherman shall (;losc our remarks 
oil this subject : — 

Hi!) rank is huinhlo, but somotimos ho 
inBcrlbt^M hi.s name on the page of his* 
tory, Beukels, who invented the pro- 
cess of j)re8erviug the fish of HoUand in 
pickle, juitl who, according to the sneer, 
caused the ‘ Dutchmen’s bodies to be 
built of pickleil herriiigH,' was a bene- 
factor to his race ; and the Emperor 
Hiarlcs the Fifth, accompanied by his 
sister Margaret, of Uungary, visiUni his 
grave, and onlered a magnificent monU' 
inent to be erected t<j his memory. 

MasHaniello, the young fishennan of 
Na])leH, led liis covintrymcii in their re- 
volt against the Spanish mb* and rost? 
tf) supreme jioi^er more rapidly than 
mortal lia4l ever d(me before him; but> 
shot down at last without trial, and like 
a dog, wjw dragged by ^lio rabble, set on 
by the noldes, through the diUdies of the 
city. In American annals, Phij)pH ami 
PeppercU rose to tlie higlu^st rank to 
which coloiiiiil subjects ever attaiiicfl, 
and were envie<i and tnwluced in con- 
s<‘«|ucncc of the hoiiourH bestowed upon 
them. In our own day, a Spanish 
fisherman, of the name of ,Iep-dol Es- 
taiigji, joined the ]»arty of Don Carlos as 
a simple volunUier; but, promoted step 
by HU'p, wa.H finally appointtKi to the 
command of an anny of eighty thousand 
men. So, too, the (\mnt do Morello, 
whose father was of the same humble 
occupation, and who himself commenced 
life as a pauper- student, became, by the 
force of his talei^ ami the circum- 
stances of a civil w'ar, the second general 
in the Carlist army. 

The fisherman is a privilogc<] man. In 
the colonization of MuHsachiuietts, when 
every arm anrk every purse were needed 
for the public defence, ho was relieved 
from the performance of mUitary duty 
and the payment of taxes. In tlie time 
of William of Omngo, when the avenue 
to the palace of Hmland was supported 
by a toll of every passenger, he was ex- 
ciised and exempted. In war, and in 
the midst of hostile fleets, he hasdieen 
allowed to pursue his avocation un- 
harmed. 

He is a graceful man. In the War of 
the Befvplution “be was the piiaoner of 


Kelson, on the ooast of MassaohUBettK. 
UeleastKl by tlie y oung hero, whose crew 
were sick and dying of the scurvy, be 
conveye^l refnishmcnts on board tn the 
royal ship at the peril of his own life. 

He is a patriotic man. His semoas, 
as a countryman of oum, and in the 
navies of England and France, have 
been related. In the recent struggle for 
liberty in Greece, he fle<l from the con- 
tinent to the isles, where he was fore- 
most in resisting the oppressors of his 
country. True to the end of the contest, 
he gave Ids boats and vessels freely, and 
without reoompence, to bo converted 
into war and fire-ships. 

He relieves distn^ss. Mungo Park, 
during his travels in Africa, passtxl 
through many fishing villagcH, and was 
kindly treated. At one the chief magis- 
trate was rude aud surly. Park was 
worn and weary. A fishennan kindly 
relieved him from the diiticuUies which 
surrounded him, by transporting him to 
a ^iistance from the inhospitable ruler, in 
a canoe. 

His wife may not bo fitUnl to ailorti 
the higher walks of life; but she is a 
woman in her atfections and sympathios, 
for all that. It was a ‘ fish- woman’ who 
carried (/haU^Aubriand to a hut, wlio 
waitcMl upon bis wants, and U) whom he 
(»wed his life, when sick, destitute, oml 
about ]>eriHh. So, when GilTord, the 
critic, whose unsparing severity will not 
smm be forgotten or forgiven, was for- 
lorn and in rags, aiul in his misery bad 
ccaserl to hojK.*, almost to wish, for a 
change, the pity of fishennotrs wives, 
and their continual rehearsal of the story 
c»f his sufferings to others, caused his 
removal from a vessel to a school, and 
thus laid the foundation of his subse- 
quent fame as a scholar. And who has 
not been touched at reading of the cus- 
tom of the fish wives of Venice, who, 
n^pairing to the shores of the Adriatic 
sea, as evening approaches chant a 
melody, and lisl4;n until they hear an 
answer from their husbands, who are 
guided by the sounds to their own 
village 1 

Last of all, and more than all, the 
fisherman is loyal to duty. ‘Jesus of 
Nazareth reigned in the fishing- boat 
from which he taught.' Tlie faithless 
one who l>etrayed him was not among 
the disciples who had cast their nets in 
the sea of Galileo: he who t<K)k tlie 
thirty pieces of silver was neither An- 
drew, the first chosen one, nor Peter his 
brother, nor Thomas, nor James, nor 
that disciple who, ever present with bis 
beloved master, has come down to us as 
the one whom Jeetis loved. 
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F it a flliort time ago it might have 
b('Ou tliought that nothing could 
fiurprifle the preaent ago. Wonders, 
diflcoveries, revolutions of all sorts, 
hod tlirongcd so thick upon it, Uiat 
it was fast falling into the most 
fashionable apathy, blas^ with its 
own work, sceptical almost of its 
own existence, turning with vitiated 
appetite to every imposture w’hich 
promised it an hour’s enjoyment of 
mystery. Science w as materializing 
the world; and tlie soittr of men, 
yielding reluctantlv to her dominion, 
roioiced in any delusion which, w’ere 
it hut for a moment, reminded them 
of their spiritual life. No tliauma- 
turgisl w as too fantastic for popular 
credulity, even while Ivcrcdulus 
o(U trembled from every tongue. 
When suddenly from th(‘ far east, 
from tlie (pinrler whence least it 
could be expected, from that strange 
empire which lind so long treated 
tlio rest of the earth ns barbarian, 
came lu'ws of w'oiulrous change — of 
cliuiigc both jioliticaJ and religious, 
and in either respect of suniassing 
interest — tidings at which England 
started from table-turning and spirit- 
rapping; and almost luilted in her 
material triumphs, to remember that 
slu* still possi'SHed a conscieii(‘e and 
a faith. China, Ave w ere told, was in 
open revolt against her Tartar nsurj)- 
ers ; the insiu’gents were everywhere 
victoiious ; and their leaders were 
Christians. 

Later intelligence has considerably 
modified these lirst advices, but it 
has also eontinuod them in some im- 
portant jwrtieidars, and lias not 
aiininish(il their interest. Nankin, 
aeeonliiig to the last accounts, had 
for some time been in the hands 
of the rebels, and more recently they 
had taken Amoy, one of the ports 
opened to eomiuerce by our arms. 
lJut the reports of the religious eha- 
nu*ter of tlie insurrection have us- 
suiiichI a more questionable shape, 
and the pewonality and position of 
its chiefs have become more obscure. 
The difficulty of forming a judgment 
is inert'ased 1^ tlie liabitual men- 
dacity of the Chinese in public af- 


fairs. The moral precepts of Con-* 
AiciuB in this respect are neglected 
alike by imperianst and rebel, and 
the only trustworthy evidence is 
that of accomplished fads. Now, 
though under tlicso circumstances it 
is clearly premature to dogmatize on 
the subject, and impossible to pre- 
dicate results, the great interest at- 
tending the struggle may make a 
brief sketch of its rise aiuf progress, 
derived cliicfly from the work named 
in our noti', not unwelcome to many 
of our renders. 

M. Gallery, as Mr. Oxenford in- 
forms us in Ills preface, was onco 
a missionary, and afterwards in- 
terpreter to' the French embassy 
in China. He is also the author 
of several works on tlic study 
of the Chinese language. ITis co- 
adjutor, Dr Yvnn, pbysicuiii to the 
same emiiassy, has AArilten a hook 
of travels, liotli gentlemen, there- 
fore, may be considered well (piali- 
fied for the task they undertook. 
But it is impossible for n FrtMielimaii 
to <*ast his skin, and w o havi' been 
rather diverted at the decidedly 
French iotmntre wdiieli orcasionally 
marks their narrative. Tins is li\ idy 
and picturC8(pie, and lose*, none of its 
yiirit in Mr. Oxenford s translation. 
The lat ter genthnnau has also added a 
supplorm'iitary chapter, in Avhich lit* 
gives certain eorreetioiis afTorcled by 
recent information to the statenieiits 
of the original authors. Plunging 
at once into our slor}", w e shall be- 
gin with a quotation. 

On the 26th of Felmia^, 1850, at 
seven o’clock in the mornuig, the en- 
trances to the iinperyil pal:ico of l*ekin 
were obstnicted by a tlense throng of 
ni,i.inlariiiH of the inferior oniers, iind 
sorvanta in white dresscH and yellow 
girdles, who spoke in a whisper, and 
wore an aR])cct of official •grief on tlieir 
countenances. In the midst of thin 
ocean of subaltcms were stationeil six- 
teen persons, each accompanied by a 
gnxmi, who held a horse saddled and 
bridled. These sixteen persons wore the 
satin cap tied under the chin and sur- 
mounte^l by a white bail ; also a girdle 
htin^f with bells ; a tube of a yellow 
colour was slung diagonally over their 


* Iliatonj of the Insniretiion in China ; mith Notices of the ChriMianitt/t Creed, 
and Proclamafions of the fnsWffents. By MM. Calleiy and Yvan. iWnslatod 
from tlie French, with a Supplementary Chapter, by John Oxenford. London; 
Smith and Elder. 1853. 
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Bhottldeny and they held in their hand a 
loo^ whip. Ona w the high dignitariee 
came out from the palace^ and witli hie 
owu hande gave each of these men a 
folded dooument, sealed with the rod 
seal of the Emperor. The sixteen, after 
bowing to receive it* swung round the 
tub<^ which, with the exception of Its 
yellow colour, perfectly resembled the 
tin cylinders in which soldiers, released 
from service, enclose their congi. In 
this they respectfully placed the official 
despatch ; after which they mounted on 
horseback, while the grooms secured 
them on their saddles with thongs that 
passed over their thighs. When they 
were finnly fixed, the crowd gave way, 
and the horses sot off at full speed. 
These sixteen horsemen, who are called 
or ‘flying couriers,’ had each of 
them to perfonn in twenty four hours 
:fc journey of six hundred Zt, or sixty 
leagues French. I'lieir office was to 
carry the following despatch to the Go- 
venu)rH- general of the sixteen provincos 
of the Ofdestial Era]nre : — 

‘ Tlie Board of Kites givcssnotice in 
great haste to the Govern or- general, that 
on the fourteenth of the first moon, tho 
liupreine Emperor, rnounti'«l on a dragon, 
departed to the ethereal regions. At tho 
hour mao in the morning, his Celestial 
Majesty transmitted the imperial <lignity 
to his fourth son, Se*go-ko, and in tho 
evening, at the li<mr /lai, he set off for 
the .abode of the gods. ’ 

In short, the Emperor, Tao- 
kouang, was dead, and wag to bo 
succeeded by big fourth gon, who 
tliereupon took the inunc of Ilifeii- 
fouiig, signifying * Complete Abiin- 
tlance.’ llic change produced a more 
iiian usual crisis in Chinese politics. 
Tao . kouang, ‘ Brilliant .^ason,* 
had been a monarch of energy and 
prudence, exhibiting upon tho throne 
tho same finnness and bravery with 
which in early lifc^o suppressed an 
incipient rebellion against iiis father, 
Kia-ldng. A conservative at first, 
faithful to the old traditions of the 
kingdom, swilling with contempt 
for the outer barbarians, he had at 
length learnt wisdom in the opium 
war, and liad for some years en- 
tnisted the government to man- 
darins of what we should call re- 
forming tenets. An ^tanoe of his 
progressive spirit is girtm by an^- 
perud echet, substituting percussion 
guns for the old arquebus, which 
fired with a match. The aeoes- 
aiou of his sen arrested this new 
cttilization. oldmmiitcrswecu 
igsnamonQBlj degraded, and their 


^natioal enemies of Europeans and 
European eustoms* 

Strange rumours were already 
eurrent among the pe<q)le. Bepftrto 
ran that tho 4§th year of the present 
cycle, which began in 1851, would 
witness tho restoration of tho 
dynasty of Ming, the last native 
royal house of China, overthrown by 
the Tartars in 1644. A sage w ho 
had lived under tho latest or those 
monorchs was said to have preserved 
the imperi^tandard ; the champion 
who shoidflaise it w'ould asocna the 
anoestral throne; and already this 
new Labarum was rumoiuvd io bo 
unAirled. Some fond folk might 
even look for tho reappearance of 
tliat last sovereign in uis own per- 
son, ns the Britons expected tho re- 
coming of their mythic Arthur, and 
os the Portuguese still await the 
avatar of Don Sebastian. A fenneui. 
seized the public mind. Under tlio 
direction of tho * men of letiei’s,' a 
profession in China, clubs were 
formed ; public meetings held in 
many places ; and the instability of 
the Tartar dynasty beewno a com- 
mon tojjio of diHcussion. 

Sc(?ret sociclics, it is well knowm, 
have long existed in CJiina. and have 
always excited the terror, and called 
forth the rigour, of its foreign despots. 
The sect of the White Water-Lily, 
whose badge w as the lotus, that uni- 
versal symliol of reproduction in 
the East, had been dissolved in 18t l3 
by a vigorous proscription ; but its 
scatterea bmiumes soon took fn^sh 
root, uniting into the more formid- 
able Triad Society, whicli assumed 
for its new' device the trinity* of Con- 
fucius — Hcaven-Earth-Mjm, and ex- 
tended its ramifications to ilic far- 
thest bounds of the vast (uu])ire. 
Externally tliis association Iwre no 
slight resemblance to i^Veemasonry. 
Its management is vcstijd in three 
persons, w'ho are denominated Ko^ 
elder ' brethren. Initiation takes 
place at night. The oath of sccTcsy 
IB admuiisterod before on idol, to 
^proach which the neopliyte passes 
under a bridge formed of swords $ 
and at the time of swearing the head 
of acockiscutoff tointiinatc, ‘Thus 
perish all who divulge the secret.* 
Members make themselves known 
to eadi other either W mystical 
munbettf of which the ehw 
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or by signs, as for instance by raisinff 
a ten-cup in a particular way with 
three fingers. To j^retend that the 
objects of the society are known 
would be to belie its quality of 
secresy. The ostensible aim is be- 
nevolence, as expressed in a distich 
motto : — 

The blesaiugfl mutually share, 

The woe reciprocally bear. 

Ihit its power appears to have been 
perverted to securing immunity for 
crime, and, included ^ Sir «John 
Davis in the por\Tr 8 ion^o ac(iuiring 
political influence by the expulsion 
of the Tartar dynasty. To us it 
seems probable that the latter was 
always one of the chief objects of 


the association, and that it was very 
possibly coupled with a desire to res- 
cue the ancient (Chinese) orthodoxy 
of Confucius from the mystic idola- 
try of Buddhism, and the supersti- 
tious rationalism of the followers of 
Laon-tse. These two aims are na- 
turally accordant, and the latter 
especially might be favourable to the 
admission of Christianity. Moau- 
wliile the presence of tlio unseen 
force was occasionally felt. In Oc- 
tober, 1828 , a paper, of which the 
following is an exact translation, was 
found in a bury ing-ground at Miu-ao, 
and shown to the mauchiriii of the 
district, who, fearing punishment for 
its mere discovery, implored that it 
might bi' kept secret. 


Vast was the central nation — flourishing the heavenly dynasty, 

A thousand regions sent tribute — ten thousand nations di»l homage, 

Hut the Tartars obtained it by fraud, and tliis grudge can nt)W be assuaged. 
Knlist soldiers, procure horses — display aloft the flowery sUiurlanl ; 
liaise troops and seize weajKins — let us exterminate the Maiitehoii nu-c. 


But beside the rumoured prodigies 
and the secret societies, another 
cause now favoured tlie outbreak of 
revolt. During the opium war the 
Government had excited to the ut- 
most the popular hatred of foreigners, 
n hod (Uicouriigod public meetings, 
and hired orators to stimulate their 
zeal. It had sanctioned patriotic 
clubs, and armed corps of volunteers. 
All these engines now recoiled upon 
their authors. The Goveniiuent 
agitators were succeeded by others, 
who took advantage of the public- 
appetite for excilenieiit to turn 
opinion against the corruptions of 
the inipenal court, and to preach tlie 
expulsion of the Maiitclious. The 
terrified court id's would have 
sile need, them, but hesitated and n ere 
lo^t. 

A yet further aid to the insurree- 
lioTi is mentioned by our authors. 
The * men of letters’ at Canton, easy 
and indolent, had hitherto negleelell 
or despised the learning of the West. 
Our triumph in the opium wai* 
awakened tlieir dormant curiosity. 
They sought the acquaintance of the 
Protestant missionaries. Gutzlaff, 
first interpreter to the English 
governor, and whom tlie French 
authors repn'sent to bo of Chinese 
extraction, although horn in Pome- 
rania, founded his Cliristian Union. 
A certain number of the disciples of 
Confucius learnt and adopted the 
creed of Martin Lutlier^ and amed 


with that faith re-onlered the con- 
sultations of the Triad. 

A prolitablc mysliTy enveloped 
the leader of tlie revolt. Ticii'lt% 
its first reputed chieftain, was de- 
scribed ns a young man of tlirec- 
aud twenty, llis name is translated 
by our authors ‘ Celestial- Virtue,’ 
hut we perceive that it might also 
mean ‘ Heaven - and - Earth,' and 
would 80 bear a Hecming refcTenec 
to the tenets of Confucius. In sta- 
tiire tall, ()f mild but determined 
count enanee, he was reserved and 
taciturn in demeanour, c.vposingliim- 
seJf rarely to public view, and never 
to the Lmzard of the battle-field. It 
would appear that he desired to a<»- 
quiro a certain sacred character, an 
inviolability of holiness. And it was 
a good device towards tliis end that 
ho assumed to be guided solely by 
one intimate* mlviser, n hose history 
was imknown. Thi.s mysterifms 
councillor attended Jiini wherever 
he went, hut no one of his train knew 
who or what he was — whether Jiis 
father, his master, or simply liis 
confidential friend. 

The birthplace of the insurrection 
was equally adrantageous. The pro- 
viqpe of Kouang-ai, lying to the 
north-west of Canton, is a wild and 
mountainous region, full of jagged 
peaks of fantastic shaxie, bare of all 
vegetation. The strange landscapes 
seen on Chinese screens and vases 
are said to be deriyed from these in* 
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]K)8pital)lo hills. The jutting rtx*lts 
assume the forms of gigantic animals ; 
tlio diasms worn by mountain tor- 
rents are crossed by frail and fright- 
ful bridges ; the wliole scene appears 
the eapricioiLs handiwork of some 
genie of eastern fable. Poverty oftr'ii 
accompanies bcviuty in nature os in 
life, and the Kouang-si is miserably , 
poor. An army of disafrectod parti- 
sans might be easily raised amoim 
its barren hills, while its defiles and 
ravines afibrded so many fortrcsBCi 
in case of a defeat. A miracle 
mnrkivl the first raising of the 
standard. The chiefs desired to cele- 
brate tlic day by erecting a monu- 
ment. Tn digging for its ioundaiion 
tin* workmen came upon a stratum 
of singular and very heavy pebbles. 
Tliesc proved to be lumps oi argen- 
tiferous lead of s\irprising richness. 
And by tlieir means tlic young IVe- 
tendor at once ])aid bis S(>Idicrs their 
hire, and attached tliemto liis enlcr- 
pri^c bv faith. 

Ihil iMon' than tliis, the wild pro- 
viMcc was tiic jiIkmIc of as wild a nu*c. 
ThcAIiao-tzc are natives of a moun- 
tain chain which rises in the far 
nor^h of the neighbouring Konang- 
'foung, and stivtchcs away to tlu' 
centre of the empire. Th(*y dwell 
in secluded spots, in coinmuuities 
never exceeding 2(XK) aonls, entirely 
apart from llu^ rest of men. Their 
lioiHcs arc raised aloft on poh*a, in 
the manner of the Malays, and their 
d«mie.stic animals share their roof, 
llravo, proof to fatigue, and reckless 
of danger, they liave never suc- 
cumbed to llie Tartar usurpers. Tliey 
preserve the ancient national cos- 
Uime, wear their •hair long, and re- 
jmdiaU* all the customs of their 
miglibours. Chinese geographers 
lca\i‘ their country a blank in their 
maps, and Ctini’se supersliliou in- 
vests tin Afiao-tze with fictitious 
terrors. By mauy they are beli<*ved 
to have uiils likt* apes, amd to resort 
to various barbarities for steeling 
their children against fatigue, and 
imbuing them with ferocity. They 
are the ogres of Chinese iiurs^es. 
Dc'seending aniRHi into Ibo plains, 
they liave not seldom carried ruin 
and. desolation on tlieir way, and 
have idso shown no little address 
in beguiling" their enemies. Thus, 
in 1832, one of their war parties 
bound t^hes to the horns ofaherd 
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of goats, and sent the ^or animals 
scampering by night down a Jong 
defile to become the mark of tho 
Chinese gunners, while they them- 
selves, rushing down another, took 
tho enemy unexixH'tedly in the roar, 
and coihpletcly annihilated tJunn. 
During the present contest the im- 
perial troops on one oecaskm at- 
tempted to imitate this stratagem, 
substituting builaloes for goats ; but 
they so completely mismanaged tlto 
manceuvro, tliat tnc lights employed 
betrayed their own position, and 
simply served to direct the aim of 
their enemies. 

It was, then, in the neighbourhood 
of this warlike race? that the insur- 
gents first set up flieir flag in the 
early part of 1850. Town after town 
fell rajiidly into tlieir hands. Their 
tactics consisted in feigning flight, 
and thereby drawing their enemies 
into an ainbusciulc, where llicy 
slaughtered them without meny. 
The alarm H])rcad far and w ide. Sin, 
tlic vii croy of lh<‘ jirovincc, betook 
liinisclf U) IVkin mr advice, 'flic 
advance (f tlu‘ rt^belri hccaiiu' bohlci* 
in his ahsiMicc. 'riie Kmpevor snin- 
inoncd old Ijiii, the ( clchniicd coni- 
imssicmcr t>f the opium war, to check 
their ])n)gr('ss. Tlicy encountered 
the apjK)intment w'ilh this remark- 
able iiroclamatiou : — 

The MantchouH, who, for two ecu- 
turie.s, havM been tho luavditaiy occii- 
pantfl of tho throne of Cliina, wore origi- 
nally incnihera of a BiiiaJl foreign ti’ihe. 
With the aid of a powerful army, they 
took poBBCHBion of our treasure, our 
landH, and the government of tuir 
country, proving that Huperior Btrenglli 
ia all that is recpiired for theflsurpation 
of an winjure. TlnJro in, therefoiv, no 
iliffercncc. hetw'ecn uh, who levy coniri- 
biitioiiH on the villages w'e have taken, 
and the officiidii Kent froiiL Pekin to 
collect the taxes. Taking and keejiing 
are h»th fair alike. Why then, without 
any motive, are troops iiiarclied against 
us { This appisarH to uh very unjuHi. 
Ilow ! Have the Mantelious„ who aio 
foreignerH, .a right to collect the n^veiiuts 
of eighteen provinces, and appoint 
the officers w ho oppress tho pt'oplo : 
while w'e, who are Chinese, are forbidden 
to take a little money from tho puVffic 
Ht4>ck 1 Universal sovereignty does not 
belong to any individual Uj the exoluflion 
of all tho rest, and no one over saw a 
dynasty which could count a hundred ge- 
nerations of Emperors. Possession — and 
possession only, gives a right to govern, 
S B 
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The austere precirtion of* this doeu- 
TTieni is u'ortny of Taeiliis. The 
frank assertion of parity be*t ween the 
r(^!)el and the usurper, the attribu- 
tion of title to possession alone, 
coupled with the protest aj^ainst pre- 
HcTiption — taking and keeping are 
])oth alike — show a clearness both of 
siglit »yul iiini, which may well carry 
their owner b) his mark. This pro- 
clamation was tlio last act of the iii- 
Hnrgeuts in lS50. The oj)ening of 
th(^ new year was signalized by a 
still bolder ste]>. The long tail 
hanging from the crown, inse]>arable 
in our fancy from the idea of a China- 
inati, is in fact a badge of servitiuh*, 
imposed by tin* Mantehmi eonom*- 
rors. The same force had compelled 
tln‘. adoption of the Tartar tunic in 
place oi the oj>en -breasted jaek(‘t 
woiji undtT tlie Mings. To cut off 
the tail uas to commit bigh treason, 
to ibrow' away the scabbard. Hut 
ti) this (‘xtreme tlie rebels now re- 
sorted, and not wit bout sound policy, 
for the tailless w<'re irretricvahl}' 
committed to tiu' cause, and better 
iluiii be captured might perish in the 
held. 

The ])roeeedings of thi* im]KTial- 
ists were lit lie ealeulatetl to gain tlic 
sympatli} of tin' ]H‘Opl('. \Vns a 
town taken by the insurgents, aban- 
' cloned, and tlnm re-oeeupied by the 
‘Tigers,' as the Tartar soldiers are 
called, the exactions of the latter 
w'ore gc'Jierallv greater than those of 
the fonner. Vainly luiglvi tlie dis- 
tant court degrade govc'rnor after 
governor for bad i’orlune. Vainly 
might it give a eominaiid to the 
ferocious Tehang-tien-tsio, tlie lip- 
slitter of opium eaters. Nothing 
ehec'ked the progress of the rebels. 
Soon it w aa known that their chief 
cmt'uly pretendcnl to the throne of 
the Mings ; ho was dressed in the 
imperial yellow’ ; his portraits w ere 
distributed among tlie people, 
an'ivyed in the ancient costume ; hut 
ho Inmself was still veiled in im at- 
mosphere of mystery ; rumours be- 
gan to circulate tliat he w as really a 
ciescjcndant of the Mings ; and it was 
added that his course was every- 
where marked bv the overthi'ow of 
pagodas and idols, and that he w as 
in Tact a Christian. 

8iu, the old governor of the 
Kounng-Si, w as at this time at Can- 
to®, raising suf^hes for the imperial 


forces. Among Ins other measures 
directed against the rebels, one was 
emineutly Chinese. lie ordered 
tliat no candidate from tlie insiii’gent 
districts should be admitted to tho 
literary e.vammations, thus ])uiiisliing 
the ])eople in the persons of their 
most intelligent ‘ men. Nor was 
^ tliis a lightpunisimienl. LiU^ratiire, 
we have already remarked, is a pro- 
fession ill China. It is id ways open 
to the hiiml>le.st of her sons, and it 
may conduct an aspii*ant, mnehmoro 
certainly than in our own country, 
to the very highest dignities of the 
State. Success in examinations of 
continually inereasiug severity tests 
the qualifications of the candidates. 
The ordinanet? published by Siu 
closed tliis avenue to prefennent ioall 
concerned in tlie insumw-tion. Still 
literature turned against him. An in- 
sulting placard stared him in the face 
when oft the point of quitting the 
city to march against the rebels. 
Ife whs smarting under tlu' atlront, 
huddled u]> in a comer of his i)alan- 
quin, whim he reacht'd the strt‘<*t, 

‘ Kind-Alleetion,’ the I'auxbourg 
Germain of (kiulon, and suddenly 
ordered the porters to slop. 

Tiicy were huf »r tlie house of one of 
those j>oor nrtisn who iiiiike huge images 
of houselioM goils, and j)au)t tainily pic- 
tures. 'this tuait had displaved against 
the outer walls of his residence H(»nu* of 
his most remarknhle w^orks, and, Btrange 
to say, in the inidsi of .sniiUng deities, 
ofFundcsl genii, and picturcfl of footless 
w’oiuen, who seemed to fly about like 
hints ill ttie fluttering folds of their light 
niiment, appeare<l the figure of a de- 
capitated mandarin ; the dignity of tho 
jicrson being indicated by the characters 
on his breast- piece. The body was on 
its knees, and the heiwl, separated from 
the trunk, was lying near a felt cap, 
decorated with tho ball of honour. 1 1 
was this liorrible paintCng which had 
calltsl forth the "wrath of the viceroy. 

‘ Let tlie author of this painting be 
brought before me, ’ he exclaimed. 

At tlieso worfls a poor miserable 
painter came out of his shop, trouihling, 
.and fell on bis knees before »Siu’8 chair. 

* did you set up this figairo in 
my path r cried the mandarin, in an 
angry voice. 

‘Only to dry it, my lord,’ replied the 
artist. 

‘ Was it not rather to put an evil 
omen in my path V asked the Viceroy, 
onn^ed. 

‘How could I, your exceHenoye 
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httinbk sUtvcv be guilty of such a crimof 
cried tbe i>aiiiter, with hid face iu the 
ilust. 

‘Wliy, tlicu, did you paint thifl 
abominable picture V 

*Alaa! uiy lord, because it was 
ordered. 1 gain my living by my 
work.' 

‘Good! To teach you not to got 
your living by daubing horrible subjects 
of this sort, you shall have twenty 
strokes of the bamboo,’ sud the Viceroy, 
turning towards the officers of his suite. 

Tlie porters again set themselves in 
motion, while the poor painter was 
Beiaed and taken to the city gaol, where 
the Viceroy's sentence was exocute<l. 
It was with tliesu two events fresh in his 
mind that our luaiidaria set off for the 

WIU’. 

We cannot follow liiin through hia 
campaign, which w’as as unsuccessful 
as uannl, althougli in support of his 
arms lie resorted to the insidious aid 
of bribery. In tbe niontli^of July 
an ntt(*inpt was made, at Pekin, t<> 
stub th(' Emperor, us be was wedking 
in the Hnp(Tb gardens of liis palm*e. 
A (‘liainlierlaiii caught the oriu of tlio 
assassin, and saved the life of the 
‘ Sou of Heaven.’ Eigliteen luanda- 
rins, witli every member of their 
families, lost tlieir heads to expiate 
the erimo. The rebels regarded it 
as a favourable omen, and proceeded 
to assuiuo another imperial preroga- 
tive, by an issue of coin stamped with 
tbe name of the Pretender. Suceess 
still waited on tlicir arms. They 
had not, indeed, yet taken Kouei- 
Lin, tlio capital of the province, but 
many cities of note, ancl on inmieiise 
amount of booty, bad fallen into tlioir 
hands. Occasionally tliey committed 
frightftil massjwTUB, but more gene- 
rally contented tlieinsclves with exe- 
cuting or mutilating officers who 
refused to acknowledge their leader, 
Ti^n-te, wliili; tliey imifonuly 8pan?d 
the p(H>ple. Not so the imperial 
troops, whose cowardice before the 
enemy and cruclt v to tlio popolaco 
occasioned the latter to exclaim, 
‘You are mice to the rebels and 
tisiers to us.’ Meantime the em- 
peror, having recovered from his Into 
Imock, busied Mrnsolf in a 

poem in celebration of a Tartar gene- 
ral who, in the mendacious gazette 
of Pe^, had been represented as 
victorious. 

In the course of 1851, more than 
f00e3U)cutioiis took place at Canton. 


Every day some uuliappy wretch, 
shut UP in a bamboo cage, or 
shocklea like a wild boast, was 
brought from the insurgent dis- 
tricts, to lose his hoiul in the dismal 
street known to Europeans as the 
‘ Potter’s Field,* but to the Chinese 
as the * Quay of tho Thousand 
Characters.’ An eye-witutiss de- 
scribes the slaughter of one gang 
of iitly-three : — 

In a nhort tiino the roll of the tam- 
tam announced to ub the arrival of the 
whole proceHsion. MaiidariuH of every 
dosrroc, with tho red, white, blue, or 
ydlow ball, riding on horBebiiek, or 
carried in palanquins, and followed by 
an escort of musicians, shirri, and 
standartl- bearers, alighted at a short 
distance from tho place of execution. 
Contrary to their ccivinonious liahitM, 
they arranged themselves in the dismal 
enclosure. 

Then arrived the erimiiials. They 
were fifty-throt* in number, each shut up 
iu a basket, w'ith his hands tied behind 
his hack, his legs eliaiiksl, ami a boanl 
inscrihed witli Ids sentence hanging from 
his neck. 

Many of these unforiiinato persons 
were very young ; some were not six- 
teon years of age; while othenj had gray 
hair. Scarcely were they thrown on tho 
ground pell mell, when they were com- 
]>elled to kneel ; but the greater part of 
them were so (lebilitated from sunering, 
that they could not keep in this jsisitiun, 
and rolled in the mud. An executioner's 
assistant then picked them up, and 
arranged them all in a row ; while throe 
executioners ]>laccil themselves behind 
them and waited the fatal moment. 
You douhtlesH recollect tljoso horrible 
figures wh6m we have often Been to- 
gether in the aiMjc of tl^ criminal 
judge of Canton— those figures dressed 
m a red blouse, anil wearing a copper 
crown, B^lorned above tlio ears with two 
long jiheasant’s f'eatherB. Well ! these 
were the executioiiors wljo now waitdl 
the signal wdth a mile and heavy cutlass 
in their hands. ^iTicso enormous weapons 
are about two feet long, and tbe back of 
the bMe is two inches thick : alt^igether 
it is a enmbrouB iiiHtniment, shaped like 
a Chiiieae razor, with a rude handle of 
wood. 

A mandarin who closed the CQti^ffe 
then eiitcrod the enclosure. He wsa 
a^lomed with the white hall, anJ held 
in his hand a l>oanl, inscribed with 
order for execution. As soon as this 
man a|q)eared the frightful work hcgui. 
Tbe executioner’s assistants, each olotbeii 
in a long black robe^ and wearing a soii 
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of head-drvHH of iron Wicker-work, seized 
tlio rriiiiiuaJs behind, and paHninj; their 
anus under the sliouldcrs of their vic- 
tiniM, gave them a Hwinging movement, 
whieli itumIc them stretch out their 
necks, ITie executioner, who was now 
ill front, holding his sword in both 
hands, threw all his strength into tho 
weapon, and divhled tlie cervical ver- 
tidine with incredible rapidity, severing 
the heiwl from the Ixsly at a single blow. 
^I’he executioner never had to strike 
twice; for oven if tho flesh was not com- 
pletely cut through, the weight was suf- 
flcienl to tear it, and tho head rolled on 
the ground. An assistant then levelled 
the victim with a kick, for tho coi’pse 
would othemiHO liave remained in a 
kneeling position. After three or four 
deca]»itatiunH, the executioner chiuiged 
his weapon ; the edge of the hlade seem- 
ing completely turned. The execution 
of these fifty- throe wretches only histed 
some luinuti'S. 

These severities xvliollv failed in 
arresting tin* progress of the insnr- 
ri'etion. IJefore the end of 1852, 
the islands of Ilai-J^an and For- 
mosa, important as nurseries of 
soldiers, were lompJetely revo- 
lutionised, and the insurgents Jiad 
possessed themselv(‘s of several im- 
portant towns in llie central pro- 
vint*('s of tlie empire. But a new 
elniraeteristic was now boeoming 
apparent, hotli in the proelamations 
of the eliief, Tien-ti5, and in the out- 
breaks of the revolt. At fir.st, the 
rtdiels had marched from post to 
post, abandoning each as soon os it 
was eompuTcd, pushing continually 
straight forward for tho capital, 
find holding themselves out as com- 
manded by one man. But now 
tliey begin to retain a longer hold of 
their lie wpoasossions ; sepa ra t e re vol ts 
are directed by independent chiefs, 
of whom tho ino.st remarkable is 
Tai-piug-wang, * King-grand-pneifi- 
cutor;' and the rebel proelamations 
point to tho establishment of a 
fvderal empire as tho groat aim of 
the insurrection. Such a ooiistitu- 
tioii, wo may observe, would partly 
accord xvitFi ancient precedent, 
Cliina havmg been governed on a 
sort of feudal system, not unlike 
tho clanship of the Highlands, until 
about tho Christian era, when it 
fell under tho atronff liand of a 
Chinese Louis XI. The authors of 
tho present revolt appear to have 
foreseen that so vast a territory 
could never be formed into a single 
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sovereignty by revolution, and to 
have premeditated os tho result of 
success its division into separate 
royalties, owing more or less aUegi- 
ance to a central head. They thus 
tempted the ambition of independent 
adventurers, and postpoiiccl all in- 
ternal jealousies, at least until after 
the prize ^^liould have been won. 
And in the secret societies which 
w'c have already described, the 
madiinery of organization was 
ready to their hand. 

TJie rebel chieftains sometimes 
attest their jidelity by ceremonies, 
of which we can hardly say whether 
they arc more revolting or grotesque. 
Thus, two of them preparing for tho 
conquest of Formosa, 

Made hotween them tho oath of blood 
--tb.at is to Ray, tlity swore to live and 
dit; togothiT, fighting for tlie canwo ; 
an<l for this jmrpoHo, putting off tho 
Tartar dross, an<l putting on the auKb ro 
coHtuino of the time of the Mings, they 
went to a desert place on tho sua shore, 
where, ill tho presence of sonio friends, 
the ehler of the two opened a vein in 
tho liaiitl of tho younger, and receiveil 
in a cup the blood which flowed from 
the wound. He then liaiided o\er the 
eliarp iiistruineut to his friend. x\ho per- 
fomiotl a similar sci vice in return. A fter 
this operation tho blood of the two 
friends was mixed with a small quantity 
of water, ami the whole \va.s poured into 
one of those metal cups wdiich are used 
at marriage ceremonies. Houng amt 
Ki then drank tho sanguinary mixture 
alternately till the bust dro]) wius gone, 
Fnim this moment tho blood was huji- 
posed to flow in their veins, and they 
were bound by a tie which they could 
nut break without infamy. 

While the concjuestB of the rebels 
were thus extending over the empire, 
we obtain a singular glimpse of their 
mythic leader. Ticn-tt'i had es- 
tablished himself on a mountain not 
far from Kou(5i-Lm, imd Siu, tho 
governor, took advantage of his 
proximity to send him an embassy 
to treat for peace. Our authors 
present us with a translation of the 
ambassadors’ report of their inter- 
view'. They were received by a 
dozun officers dressed in the fasmon 
of tho Mings, ushered through a 
number of gates, and before entering 
the presence of the Pretender were 
compelled themselves to adopt the 
ancient costume. It is not said, 
howeveTi that they lost their tails. 
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Ti&u-t^ received them oourieonsly, 
and listened attentively to tlieir 
ar^^ents, but answered haughtily, 
t^t they entirely misunderstood 
liim. Could a prince submit to 
his subjects? IIo was the 

eleventh descendant of the Emperor 
Tsoung-tchinf>:, of the dynasty 
of the Mings, and rigliJ fully levied 
troops to recover the possessions of 
his ancestors. ‘Masters,* he con- 
cluded, ‘you are still subjects of 
the Chinese empire, and you per- 
fectly understand the doctrines of 
Confucius and Mencius. Can you 
have entirely for|;otten your lawful 
priiicc, and remain contentedly the 
subjects of foreigners P* Phumy it 
was hopeless to treat with a spirit 
like this, Siu hit upon a notable 
and thorouglily Chinese expedient 
to exhibit his zeal to the hhnperor. 
Ife sent an obscure captive to Pekin, 
to personate the rebel lead(*r, and 
to feign a (*onf(\s8ion. In this 
curious document, published, in tlie 
(tazdtv, Ticn-tc is made lc> 
ascribe Ids first re^ol( to resenimeiit 
at being ‘ plm-ked’ at the literary 
cxaniiniilioiis, a mislorhino uliich 
he also attributes to some of his 
aa.sociatcs. The confession tlien 
alludes to the religious notioiis of 
tlic insurgents, and appears to claim 
the alliance of tlio Cliristian Union, 
under tJic name of the ‘ Society of the 
CIniug-ti’ (Protestants). Mr. Oxen- 
ford seems to think this paper more 
authentic tlian the French authors 
consider it, botli on the internal evi- 
dence it affords, and because Ti5n-t<5 is 
alleged to have actually dis^peared 
about this time. But wo wouldobservo 
that the ciidencjp in question was 
matter of iiotonety, and that the 
personality of Tii*u-1(5 seems to have 
been always very iiuestionable. 

The ‘Son of Heaven’ was now 
begiiming t5 feci serious alarm. 
The rebels, under the command of 
Tai-ping-wang, w ho here? assumes a 
prominent phice among their leaders, 
had advanced to the Yang- tse-£iang, 
the great river that waters Nankin, 
and were rapidly subduing the 
cities along its banks. The Vi^sroy 
of the province of Kou6i*Tcheou, 
towards the south-west, reported 
that his country w'as filled with 
armed labels. The same^ Pekin 
which contained this news 
stated also that a mandarin of 


Ghan-Toung, in the north-east, tliO 
birth-place of Confticixis, had been 
slain by insurgents. The symptoms 
of iixsurrcetiou wero terribly strong 
in all directions. In the midst of 
those disasters, the imperial treasury 
was exliausted, niid the financo 
minister came wailing to his master 
over the roguery of the tax- 
gatherers. For the ‘ Son of Heaven' 
IS the best robbed man in liis 
dominions, — robbed by his own 
oflieials, robbed by Ins generals, 
robbed by his mandarins of every 
rank and colour. In the present 
crisis he sought money by a miser- 
able sole of titles and aignities, as if 
a country was ever saved by prosti- 
tuting its honours. 

Still the rebels held their tri- 
umphant way dow^n the mighty 
Yang-tso-kiang. Tlio triple city 
w'liieii stands at its confluence with 
the Han, witJi its 6iKK) richly 
freighted junks, its multi iudo of 
pagodas, its myriad of w'cjiltliy mer- 
chants, its enormous ]>opula( ion, tins 
great ciiy fell ahiiost without a blow'. 
‘The troubles of (ho South,* wrote 
tlie nfilicfed cmpiTor in announcing 
the calamity, ‘ deprive us of sleep at 
night, and of all desire to eat.' 
The saiTK' decree whi(*h contained 
these lamentable words, dei)rived 
Biu of all Ids dignities, and tlie 
wretched general, unable to survive 
tliis second disgrace, was reported to 
have put an end to his life by poison. 
A ball of gold leaf, say tJio Ohinesc 
physiologists, being taken into the 
stomacdi, unfolds there of itself, and 
coats the w hole interior with a film 
of the precious metal, causing death 
within a few hours. Si^eh is the 
fashionable suicide of melancholy 
mandarins, and sucli w^as now said 
to bo tlie termination of poor Biu's 
career. Ho lived, howciver, os wo 
find afterwards, to die by the sword 
of the executioner. 

Meiiniime levies of troops were 
ordered, for tlio pnrjxiso of being 
concentrated at Nankin, now' visibly 
tlireatcmed by tlie rebels. But few 
volunteers or regulars responded to 
the call. At Chong- Hai (Bhang-liae) 
for instance, out of a population of 
100,000, only 200 mustered in the 
cause. A more signal mark could 
hardly be found of the decadence of 
the empire. At length the * Son of 
Heaven/ in the extremity of his dis- 
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trcsB, determined on appealing to 
the magnanimity of the barbananfl. 
Oil, tJio provincial governor, des- 
paU^hed a circular for tlio conBuls of 
all Cliristinn states, imploring that 
tlie war-steamers of each honourable 
nation might advance to the protec- 
tion of N aiikiii. Honourable nation 
now, and no longer outer barbarian. 
f We know by this time that the re- 
miest was not granted, and that the 
foreign consuls preserved a strict 
neutrality. The date of this applica- 
tion was March 16, in the present 
year. 

The king-grand-pocificator and his 
four brother chiefs, the kings of the 
North^ South, East, and West, being 
now raarclung on Nankin, our au- 
thors pause to describes the organiza- 
tion of their army. Here again wo 
find it stated that lliere are iVoics- 
tanls among their eouncillors. Ano- 
ther proclamation stirs the peojilo 
to revolt; tracts are distributed in 
gr(*at numbers ; patriotic hymns, of 
a semi -religious character, are very 
])opuUir ill tJie camp ; and the Tri- 
nicl Heal Classic, a coufession of faith, 
of which more liereafYer, is every- 
wlu're idely eircidat cd. And thus, 
passing triiimphanlly from town to 
town, with a loruiidablc fleet and on 
iiniiy est imated at 6t),(K)() men, the 
five kings arrived bflbre Nankin. 

N ank ui, say our French authors, is 
the Paris of China, par vJcaUcnre 
tin' city of pleasure and learning, or 
only rivalled by Sou-Teheou-Fou on 
tlic great caiud ; and (hoy lingcT 
fondly over its luxurious inagiiifi- 
cence. We rnioti' a description of 
two of its fair ladies. 

At CaiiTon, the inantlarin P:in-80- 
hail two doves of iNankiii in his 
liJiroin. Tiny were about soveiitoen 
yenrs of ivgo, of sliglit .and gnveoful 
figurcit, lilie that of a young girl of thir- 
tt'on ; their features wore childishly deli- 
onto, ainl they rcnenihled those dolb 
which the artists of our journaiUK dc 
mttden give as s|)ecmi»uis of I''renoh 
ladies. 'J'heir long, Mack, silken eye* 
lashes, which seemed drawn towards the 
toniples, fdinost concealed their small 
sparkling block eytw, wliile tlieir narrow 
mouth was liko a lino drawn with car- 
mine. One had her feet coiiiprcfwcd, 
the other wore hers iu their natural 
state: and beautiful they were: with 
such feet ns those one ought to walk 
without shoes, or put on slippers of 
glass! Hiese young girls wore round 


their beads a narrow band of black 
satin, adorned with ]H3arls, garnets, and 
emeralds. They were crowned with 
flowers of lan-hoa, which emitted a most 
penetrating odour; and their hair, which 
was completely sun’ounded with this 
fhigraiit garland, terminated in a top- 
knot. Tlieir faces were as white as milk : 
in China ladies paint whitCf and these 
wore BO completely white- washed that 
they positively resembled the fantastic 
figures wliich cover those screens and 
fans in which appear a swarm of young 
%iog girls — the voluptuous visions of 
the artists of the Kingdom of flowers. 
The girls hail been veiy carefully edu- 
cated. They ma<lo versos, which they 
sang, and accompanied thoinselvi^ on 
the kiuy a sort of primitive lyre with 
eight silken strings, wliich vibnite softly 
on a lung Hounding boanl of obuny iu- 
laid with ivory. Tliw is the piano uf 
the Celestial Einjdre; a modest instni- 
inent, ililfering widely from that rn/isy 
rimohiiie which is often so oveqn)W'ering 
in our sjiljjons at the touch of tlio most 
delicate fuigors. 

Tho*‘8on of Hoavrn,’ in his soro 
distress, now resorted to an expe- 
dient t\hL(*h, if it eoiild not redeem 
his fortunes, might at least procure 
hun some domi'stie eonsolatiini. Ho 
married, nucl raised the new eniriress 
to a share of his tkrone. To us 
there is something nnusiially strange 
in the mode of nnnoimeingiiis inten- 
tion to the poi^ple. Its anologelio 
gravity, mixed witli singular good 
sense, has ii ludicrous effect, and 
several uf the di'tails are eurious to 
our ears. Thus, with little omission, 
nms the iraperiid manifesto : — 

The Emperor, by tbo will of 
heaven and the perpetual revolution 
of the world, says — 

Absorbed day amf night by the vast 
occupations belonging to the iidieriUiicc 
with wliich Heaven has entrusted me, 
through tlie modium of my pious anccH- 
torfl, 1 have nccil of au as^stant actuated 
by the same sjiirit as myself. Niu-lou- 
kou is a la<ly of honourable extraction, 
wdiose excellent disposition is liighly 
oBtoomed within the precincts of tho 
palace, where the natural goodness of 
her heitft, and her ezemplaiy character, 
are shown by tho sorupulous exactness 
wii^ which she performs her domestic 
duties. Following the examples of an- 
ti([uiiy, she docs not shrink from wash- 
ing fine or even coarse linen with her 
owm hands. Frugal and amiable, kind 
and gentle, Hhe deserves to enjoy evciy 
kind of liappiness. We therefore desire 
that she be clad in the Imperial costume^ 
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and ho at the head of the ladiett of the 
six pavilionB. In confonuity with ancient 
uflagOf 1 ahall res{)cctfully coininuiucate 
this event to Heaven^ to earth, to the 
manes of my ancestors, and to the tute- 
lary spirits of the territory and of the 
harvests, on tlie seventh of the first 
moon — the day on which she w'ill bo 
seated by us on the Ttmperial throne. 
Tlien, also, it will l>e officially re^stenii 
in the arcliives of the empire, that the 
virtuous and worthy lady Niu-lou*kou, 
is constituted Einprt'sS. From that 
date she will reside in tlic palace of the 
l^enuphars, and will aid us in our ailmi- 
nistnilion in the perfumed precincts of 
her apartments. 

Wo caaiiiot,, of course, tell of hat 
avail tlio inspirations of the now eni- 
»ro8H have proved, bad they 

>i‘en earlier employed ; but we 
know they came too late to save 
Js'ankin. Tliat ^ront city fell into 
the hands of tlio insurgents on the 
UUb of last Man'll, and w ^s still in 
their po.ss<*ssicn in May, w lien they 
also added the open port of Amoy to 
their eonquests. Some fri^^htfid 
butchery attended their sueeess. 
The 2<),<K)r) Mantehoua, men, women, 
and children, who occupied the in- 
lUT city, ilung themselves on their 
faces without strikiiij^ a blow, and 
submitted to be massaiTcd like so 


which rwidB nu^re liko a rSehanffiS of 
ne^-aiwiper mtellig>en<?c, varyi^ from 
day to twy, than a retivapootivc his- 
tory. The facts are too recent, aft 
too va^sfuely known, for such a ns* 
view to bo 8at-iafaetor}^ We fear, 
liowevor, that the lh*st irapn'Ssions 
respoclinpf the idiaracrter of the in- 
surj^ents liavo been Uio favourable. 
One of their latest proclamations, 
and a strikin}^ documont it is, runs as 
follow 8 : — 

Tho ohji.>ct of this ]>rucUmartion is to 
call upon you all to oKpel tho Mantchous 
atoucc, w'hcrovcr they aiv found, and to 
await the tistahlishinent of our court at 
Nankin, where those W'ho nans their ex- 
aminations with credit will n'o<nvo dr 
grees proportionate to their moril. Lot 
the harhariaiiH of other ooun trios remain 
at a diMtaiico for awhile, until, afttT tho 
duo suhniission of tho empire, wo pub- 
linh a])r<K;lamatiou m^poctiiigconimereo, 
A.m for tho stupid iiricKts of Ihiddhap arnl 
tlio jugglers of Tao- BO, they must all he 
])ut df*wn, atul thrir temples ami numaS' 
terios iriust ho domoliHhed, .os woll as 
those of all tlio oth«*T cornqit sectH. 

Let every out* tromhle and obey ! 

The hope of commercial relations 
held out by this imuiifesto, is soiiie- 
w ha Idas) led by the arrogance ex- 
hibited towards the barbarians, 
which shows tliat the old (diiiicse 


many sheep. Out of the whole num- 
ber it is thouglit not more than one 
huiidn'd escaped. But some degree 
t»r order W'as soon eslahlished. Tlie 
rebel generals w ere visitt'd by Eng- 
lish olricials, and found to be favour- 
able to JCuropean iiitoreourso ; and 
more preeiso, but still uncertain, 
intelligciice of their designs w as ob- 
tained. Sir Grcorgc Bonham tells 
us that little mystipry was made con- 
cerning the origin of the groat pa- 
cificator ; it was admitted lie was a 
literary graduate of the Canton pro- 
vim^e, who, ]^cing disappointed in 
taking honours, had studied what 
tlie Cnineso <«11 ‘ strange doctnno/ 
ihat is, the missionary tracts ; and 
w ho, beginning with a scanty band 
of followers, had advanced from con- 
fouest to conquest to the capture of 
Rankin. Our readers will obsen o 
that this account is at variance Kith 
the theory of separate insurretiaems 
advanced by tho Freinii authors. 

We have already said ihat it is as 
yet preinaturo to speculate on tlic 
JfesuUsTirthe revolt. This is felt in 
every page of the present volume, 


higoliy still Mduences the iusiir- 
g(‘nts. And t^Psanio spirit is dis- 
played in tlieir address to Sir (L 
Bonham of the Ist of May, in which 


Bonham of the Ist of May, in which 
they assume that tho distant Eng- 
lish, hero so - called, ‘have not 
deemed myria-ds of miles too far to 
come, to aoknowiodge their sove- 
reignty.' It is needless to say that 
Sir Giporgo rep(^d this assumption 
in the most mAoss tenffs. llien 
again, wdiile MM. Gallery andYvan 
are sfiont respecting the morals of 
tho rebels, w’o know from olJun* 

S uarters that they have not aban- 
oned polygamy, and tliat they have 
practised iiorrible atrocities not only 
upon the Buddliists, but also, it is 
said, upon Homan-Catholh^. 

' We wish we could sjieak with 
more decided hopefulness of their 
religious tenets. That they are 
thorough iconoedosts there is no 
doubt ; but it is not so easy to say 
what faith they would set up on the 
r^s of the idols. The intr^uction 
or the name of the Saviour of the 


world into Chinese polytheism is no 
novelty. Dr. Milne mentions it as oo« 
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curring,with more or less of Chrietian 
liLslory, in a troatiae on tlio subject 
flotno two centuries old. It is well 
Mown, also, tliai the Iloman mis- 
sionarica had loi^ familiarized the 
Chinese with the Mother of 

our Lord. The Trimetrie Classic of 
the insurgents, so called becauao 
every line contains three words, the 

* autlionticity of wliich is stated to bo 
indisputable, claims an equal orimn 
for the leader of the revolt. After 
a rapid abstract of the Old and New 
Testaments, and as brief an account 
of the growth of idolatry in China, 
this singular confession thus pro- 
ceeds:— 

, Go«l iMhereforo displeased, 

And has sent his Son 

With orders to conu* d<iwn into the world. 

Having first stiulied the classics. 

In tho Ting- yew year (1837) 

He wsis received iqi into heaven, 

Where the aflkirs of heaven 
Were clearly pointed out to I»im. 

Tho great (iod 
IVirsonally instructed him, 

(Jave hiiu codes atul docmiients, 

Anil cominuincatcd to him the true doc- 
trine. 

( Jod also gave him a seal, 

And conferred upon him a sword, 
(’onneeU’d with authority, 

And majesty irn'sistihle, 

Ho hade him, togoU«| W'ith his cider 
brother, 

Namely Jesus, 

To ilrive away impish fiends, 

With the co-operation of angels. 

Other d(’ tails follow, more oxtra- 
opdinnry,'and to the Christian sense 
more revolting. In fact, the place 
assigned in this confession to the 
Founder of our ^ith is scarcely 
equal to Uiat condSled by the jrro- 
phet of Islam. And Mr. Oxen ford 
remarks witli great truth, that it 
gi\ cs no reason to suppose ‘ the in- 
surgents are othorw iso man ort hodox 
CotiFuciaus, with a superstructure of 
spurious Cliristianity.’ Three roli- 
gious syistems nave divided China. 
That/ 01 Confucius was simply a ma- 
terial pantheism, without temples or 
iriesthood, aetliug ^at store by 
uunan virtue and w isdom, but ignor- 
ing alike a Providence and a future 
state, under wldob, popularly, the 
visible heaven became the eMof ob- 


ject of worship. The Taoa sect, 
founded by Lsmu-tse six centuries 
before our era, deified pure reason, 
but surrounded her wim a legion of 
demons and imps, to which evd in- 
fluences the people mode their 
prayers. Lastly, more was the spi- 
ritual pantlmism of Buddha, degene- 
rating into ^ very vulgar idolatry, 
but supported by a multitudinous 
priesthood, slotluiil and corrupt, 
uur extract from the rebel procla- 
mations have contained eulogies of 
Confucius and donuneiations of the 
^posing sects. The Trimetric 
Classic gives a spiritual governor to 
the material universe, adopta the 
scriptural history of our race, and 
acknowledges an expiatory sacrifice 
and tt jiulgmcni to comt?. In a dos- 
pateli addressed to Sir G. Bonham, 
the iTisurgent nilcrs further admit 
tliat the liUglisU nation has pre- 
served the truth, in w’orship]>iug the 
Father and the Son. But iu the 
same ‘document, as before in tlu* 
CMasHic, they ehiitn a divine origin 
for their sovon^ign chief. He is 
still tlie ‘younger hrothcr.’ Kvi*n 
while we w rile, we receive news of 
their pretendiivg to visiU like those 
vouchsafed to the patriarchs of old. 
While, therefore, w o gladly welcome 
their awakening from idolatry, wo 
cannot but fear that the Chinese re- 
fonuers are still far from Cliris- 
tianity. 

Of "the ultimate success of the in- 
surrection there seems to be little 
doubt. Canton itself proclaims its 
sympathy wnth the new dymas^. 
In all the great cities liatrecf of the 
Tartars is openly disjilayed under 
the yevy eyes of fiie manchirins. Tho 
young men of fashi<m join llie oppo- 
sition by cutting otT their tails, and 
adopting the Ming costume. Apd 
the achievement of success seems to 
be almost assured by the (^nildence 
with w hich it is . anticipated. ‘It 
yrould be wrong for you to help 
them,’ said Uie rebel eliiefs, in speak- 
ing to Mr. Meadows of the Mant- 
ehous ; ‘ and what is more, it would 
■be of no use. Our lieavonly Father 
helps us, and no one can fight with 
him.* 
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THE HEW CEYSTAL PALACE AT SYDENHAM. 


A FEW years a pa^ of na- 
toralists, proceeding in a boat 
up some unexplored river in South 
.Ajnerica, came suddenly upon a floral 
specimen which flUoa them with 
^ amazement and delight. They be- 
held, peaccfiiUy floating upon the 
waters, a lily of such gigantic pro- 
portions that its petals cou^d not bo 
embra(‘od by the outstretched arms, 
and whose boat-like leaves were able 
to supjwrt the full weight of n man. 
Exti^rdinaiy as this discovery was 
considered at the time, no one co\ild 
have imagined the train of events to 
w hich it was destined to give rise ; 
ti^ the sudden surprisal of this Brob- 
dignagiaii flower in its native wilds, 
where for thousands of years it had 
blown unseen by man, would be the 
imm^iaie cause of a now order of 
architecture — ^yct so it is. When 
the Victoria liegia lily was brought 
to this country, and removed to the 
princely ground of Chatsworth, it 
was found necessary to build a con- 
servatory jpuiposely for its accommo- 
dation ; this conservatory was con- 
structed by Mr. of glass and 

iron, the first of its aind ever erected; 
and this little house of glass was the 
first fruit of that mother thought 
which reared the gleaming arch, and 
stretched theVast arcades uron the 
emeraldsod in Hyde-park, and whi^ 
is now filling all the important capi- 
tala in Europe and America wm 
palsoes of cryat^ sodh as we read 
of only in old fairy tales. 

Strange thought, a gardener, tend' 
ing lovingly ujmafiower, sodileidy 
lean a nuurveUouB palace beneath a 
wondering nation's eyes, and rises 
a fadted knight beneath his 
a o fegei g n ladj^ hand. If such a 
thinrimd happened in the old days 
of the Persian, Hafis would have 
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sung that the spirit of boaui y in the 
fliower bad thus rewarded tne gar- 
dener for his watohfdlness, and per- 
chance tlie poet would have spoicen 
but the words of truth and soberness, 
for nature in her flowers gives man 
Ilia BuUlcst sense of form, and 
proffers him her most gorgeous and 
ever varying palette. 

The glorious fabric of 1851, which 
held within its fragile walls the art- 
products of the world, no longer 
flashes like a w^aJl of fire at sunset 
lietweon the elm-trees of Hyde-park. 
The spot on w Inch it stood is emerald 
bright with untrodden grass ; of the 
dusty millions who once thronged its 
floors, no trace is left behind. The 
elm trees that stood in the nave, and 
on whose topmost boughs the civi- 
lixod world looked down, have como 
forth again, sickly and sapless, from 
their long captivity, and stand out 
in the plain ouoe more, doubtless on 
clear nights to tell to the listening 
trees around the many strange 
things they have seen whilst taken 
into the company of men. Tlie paths 
across the park, which frum narrow 
sheep tracks suddenly swelled into 
huge dusty roadways underneath the 
broad rivers of people that ndied 
towards the palace, have shrunk into 
titeir narrow channels as of old, and 
not a sign is left of the World’s Fair 
of 1851, and of its marvelknui 
^Balaoa of Art.' The stranger, how- 
ever, stuidiBg beneath the Grecmn 
gateway of the park, and within 
rifle rai^o of its old site, may again 
behold lying like 'a huge levianan 
many a rora'upon a dist^hill-Hnde 
in Shimy. 

WoBMiioi here enter into the 
dd oontrovei^ whether the people 
were to retain their ewn paiaee in 
tirnir own park, or whetto th^ 
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sboiild not, becftOBe certain persons 
would thereby hsTo the view from 
their drawingroom windows in- 
temipted--'t}uit matter is settled, 
and ail cireamstanceB considered, it 
is well it is, for had it been otherwise, 
the people would have lost a portion 
of their park, instead of gaming a 
fresh one, and half the fruits of Pax- 
ton's genius w'ould have remained 
undeveloped. The palace has arisen, 
ph(Bnix-like, far more beautiful than 
ever, and in exchange for an ordinary 
hill-side, the gardener of the lily has 
revived another Eden for us at its 
foot. 

The method in which the building 
was saved from destruction is worthy 
of record, as it affords an instance of 
the ‘ pluck’ of English men of busi- 
ness, and of the confidence enter- 
tained by them that the people of 
England really cared to nave tho 
palace preserved. As long as it was 
every oody's business, the fabric 
stood a very good chance of being 
sold piecemeal before tho eye of the 
pubJ le. Sir J oseph Paxton 's appeal 
on its behalf called forth, it is true, 
the universal support of the press, 
and of almost every individual who 
liad a taste for the nne arts ; hut all 
their sympathy was of lilile avail — 
tho Commissioners insisted upon tho 
fulfilment of the stipulation, to re- 
move it by a certain day, and unless 
persons could have been found who 
wore determined to do as well as 
talk, tho metropolis w ould speedily 
liavo seen this spleiulid building, like 
‘the baseless fabric of a vision,' 
slowly yet for ever melt aw’ay. At 
this juncture, according to tho 
statemei^t of Mr. Scott "Russell, ‘ ten 
Englishmen, believing in each other 
and in tho people of England, and 
believing that it ought not to pass 
aw'ay, tahUd the money and bought 
the palace.' A rather spirited pro- 
ceccfmg oonsideriug the purse to bo 
made up was no less than 75,000/., 
and that its purchase entailed upon 
them the laimching out into a vast 
undertaking ncocssitating the ex- 
penditure of more than ten times 
that amount Tho Ciystal Palace 
Company, registered on the 17th of 
May, 1862, which comprises the 
names of tho most influential capi- 
talists, speedily however took uob 
vast responsibihty out of their hands, 
and a capital of 600,000/. — 


subscribed, the present site of the 
building and park was fixed upon by 
Sir Joseph Paxton, and the remov^ 
of the materials from Hyde Park took 
place in an incredibly short space of 
time—the ground being given up to 
the Commissioners by we appointed 
day clear of all incumbrances. 

The estjite fixed upon by Sir 
Joseph Paxton was in every way 
fitted for the reception of the people*8 
palace. Those who have travelled 
on the Brighton lino, must remem- 
ber how, after flying over the tops 
of miserable houses, and skimming 
the fearful squalor of Bermondsey 
and its aihacent neighbourhoods, 
they have found themselves all at 
once skirting the wooded slopes of 
Norwood and Sydenham, and from 
the depths of urban wTctehedness 
transi)orted to the height of sylvan * 
beauty. In tho most Planning por- 
tion of this undulating scenery, 
Penge Park, the Crystal Palace 
Estate is situated. It lies in the 
parish of Battersea, partly in Surrey 
and partly in Kent, The original 
urenase consisted of 389 acres, 
ut 100 acres of this has been 
resold to Mr. \Vy thes, of Ihugate, at 
an enormously inereasedvaluc ; there 
remain therefore 289 acres, 20 
of wdiich is allocated to the building 
itself, and 209 to the park and gar- 
dens. The character of tho ground, 
as we have liefore said, is admirably 
suited to its purpose, it forms a 
portion of the lull side lying between 
the Sydenham and Anerley stations, 
and has a fall of 200 feet from its 
highest point — the road which bor- 
ders the top of Dulwich Wood, where 
it has a frontage of *3000 feet — to the 
railway, where ii has a frontage of 
1300 feet. The spot chosen for the 
new building w'as of course on the 
very brow of the lull, from which 
point London and Westminster and 
the winding river are clearly visible 
from the pack gallery, wmlst the 
firont galleries command all the 
gardened richness of Kent and the 
sea beyond. 

Here, then, in the very lap of 
English rural scenery, the first 
column of the new palace was raised 
in 1862, the inscription on which 
will tell its tale to future ages, wheif 
the tooth of time shall have brought 
this noble fabric to the ground. 
Here it is:-— 
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THIS OOtUMir^ 

TBB mat soFfoBT or 

tHI OBTBTAL PAJLAOl, 

A BUILDINO or rUBSLY XNGUSO ABOHITBCTUBB, 

DBanKZD TO THE BBCBEATION AHB UIBTBOGTION OF 
THE BILLION, 

WAS EBBOTED ON THE 5tE DAT OF 
AUGUST, 1852, 

IN TBB 16th year OV THE KRION 
OF HER MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA. 

It SAMUEL LAINO, EBQ., 

CHAIRMAN OF THE CRYSTAL PALACE OOMFANY. 

The original structure of which this column forms a part, wan built after the 
desto of Sir Joseph Paxton by Messrs. Fox, Henderson, and Co., and stood in 
Hyde^park, where it received the contributions of all nations, 

AT THE world’s EXHIBITION, 

In THE Year 
Of OUR Lord 
1851. 

1 your glass 
WUl modestly discover to yourself 
That of yourself which yet you know not of. 


Tlie address of the cluiimian on 
this occasion showed tlie noble spirit 
in wliicli the under taking was com- 
mouccd. ‘And truly,** said ho, 
when we consider the work which 
has this day been formally com- 
menced, it is no light enterprise 
wliich lies before us. Former ages 
have raised palaces enough, and 
many of them of surnassing mag- 
nificence. Wo liave all read of the 
hanging gardens of Babylon, the 
colossal palace temples of Eg^'pt, 
and the gorgeous structiu’es of 
Nineveh and Persepolis. Many of 
us have seen the scattered fragments 
of Nero's golden palace on the 
Palatine Hm and the vast ruins 
which still speak so magnifieently 
‘of the grandeur of ira penal Borne. 
But what were all these palaces, and 
how were they constructed P They 
were raised by the spoils of captive 
nations, and tlfs forced labour of 
myriads of slaves, to gratify the 
caprice or vanity of some solitary 
despot. To our age has been re- 
served ihoi privilege of raising a 
palace to the people. Yes, the 
structure of wluch the first column 
has just raised its head into the air 
is emphatically and distinctly the 
possession of people, as it is the 
production of their ovni unaided and 
^dependent enterprise. Oil^us to 
whom circumstances have enfirusted 
the direction of this great popular 
undertaking devolves the duty of 
■ftfting that^^ is carried out m a 
ntaiiner worimy of the public spirit 
of the age in which we livei and of 


the magnitudo of our high mission. 
I assure you, we feel deeply the 
responsibility of our position ; and 
although, for the reason to which I 
have already adverted, wo have 
judged it premature and unseemly 
to make any formal rt^Iigious cere- 
monial on the present occasion, we 
feel not the less profoimdly that in 
carrying out the undertaking as wo 
hoi)o to do, to a successful issue, we 
are acting as tlie instruments of that 
beneficent and over niling IVovi- 
dence whicli is guiding our great 
British race along the path of peace- 
ful progress.* 

Tno promise of the directors, tl^t 
the undertaking should be carried 
on in a manner * worthy of the 
public spirit of the age,^ is being 
more than realized. We have 
watched the w’orks from day to day 
for many months, and at every visit 
our wonder is excited *t the mag- 
nitude of the w^orks on hand. The 
English people of late years have 
been familiar enough with royal 
palaces and royal gardens, both at 
homo and abroad. ^ v ersailles, Hamp- 
ton Court, and Windsor, have shown 
them the utmost efibrt.s of absolute 
moniifchs, augmented and beau^ed 
by many succeeding generations ; 
but notning of the kind in this 
country or abroad can compare 
with the palace which, in two 
years from ita commencement, will 
be ready for the occupation of the 
people. BeautiM and nord aa the 
old Cry stal Palace undoubtedly waa^ 
it had ita faiilta, wliich the eye of 
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taste iuHtantly detoc*ted. It wia too 
long for its elevation, the trau^ 
was not in the centre, and the 
nave larked the arched roof rag- 
gesU'd l>y Sir Charles Bany. In 
the new building all these errors are 
reef.ilied. Indeed the very character 
of the site necessitatod an entirely 
new arrangement of the materiala. 
The rapid fall of the land towards 
the railway has forced the formation 
of a ground door of solid masonry, 
oomKH^ucntly an additional elevation 
is given to tlie side of the old budd- 
ing, whii-li has now beeome the front. 
The inagnilieenee of ibis faviule with 
its three tran8et)tH,pla(;«;dnH it is Ujwn 
the sky-line ot u steep bill-side, far 
Hurpassi's the dat, tame strueture of 
three steps, wliieh j'ould not be well 
seen fn>in any point of view' in JTyde 
Park. Again, in addition to this 
now arrangement of the old design, 
the building has gained two wings, 
which stretch out at right angles 
from eith(*r end of tlie pal»e<‘, and 
beyond arc lolly towers of er 3 * 8 tal, 
rising to a lieignt of 230 feed. On 
the tops of these towers will Ik» vast 
Tt'servoirs of water, suiiplying suf- 
lieient jiressuro to drive the highest 
fountains in the pahu*e and garden. 

lUiurning, however, to thepaloeo 
proper, a glance e^onvinees the spec- 
tator that even the huge stnieiure 
of IH51 has growm mightily in all its 
propoiiions. The nave is now 
areiied, and tliorc lire throe traunopts. 
The addition of transept's to the 
ends of the building has the edeet 
of bringing tJie whole fabric toge- 
ther, and of enabling tJio mind to 
measure it with a glance. A very 
great improvement has also been 
made by recessing the ends of the 
transepts looking over the garden, 
to a depth of 24 feet in the great 
central one, and of 17 feet in the two 
others ; this expedient adbrds mosses 
of shadow to tho otherwise plain 
wall of glass, and avoids the ugly 
appearuioe of the old flat termina- 
tion of the transept, which looked 
manrellously like the end of a 
trunk. A vo^ great addition, also, 
is the imposition of low, square 
towers at me junctioDS of nave and 
transepts. 

The interior gives a still better 
idea of the enloigement which 
the palace has undersong* oren 
than the exterior. Ttm nave, 
by reason of its oircolar roof, 


is 44 feet higher than the old one, 
sad is upwards of 120 feet wide. 
The monotonous effect produced by 
the long peme^ve of pillars, widen 
in tlie old building too close 
upon one another towards its end, 
has been avoided by advancing, every 
72 feet, pairs of columns (21 feet 
ap^) cignt feet into the nave. By 
this means "tho length of tlie nave 
will be better measured by tht* eye, 
and W'hen the pillars become clothed 
with creeping plants, tho charming 
gradations of bght and shade pro- 
duced by the Hide-lights, us they 
choetpicr lilt* long arcadt* of living 
gretMi, will have a beautiful effect. 
The transepts oiv also eiilargcd, the 
centre one ht'ing 120 feet wide by 
194 feet high, and the side ones 150 
feet high l>y 72 feed witie. The 
effect of tlic new imvo viewed fnuu 
end to end is astoimdiug, and 
painted ns it w*iH bo by Owen Jones, 
with a ye* bolder brush than before, 
the eombi nation of jirimary eolours 
will give it (if we may Judge the 
whole by the part ctimpmU'd) the 
eflcct ot a vast tunnel of rainbows 
fading off into the )H*arly glowirig 
hue of an t»pid cave—this colour w ifl 
show' through the green tracery of 
leaves and ti'ailing sU^ms, and tlie 
cffeift w ill be gorgeous beyond con- 
ception. Whilst we write, the bare 
glass and iron skeleton is gra^luaUy 
being clothed with all ilie beauties 
of Mature and Art. The ground- 
floor, a solid and stupendous struc- 
ture, composed of column, aad 
girder, and massive brick-w'ork, is* 
ready to rei'eivo the machinery ai^ 
the engines ready to move it. ‘ Sir 
Joseph Paxton's Tunnel,’ which is a 
wide underground passage, running 
the w'hole lengt h of the building, des- 
tined for the convenience of the work- 
people, is nearly completed, and the 
Doiiers — one at every filly yards— 
are being placed for warming the 
water, wldch will traverse through 
My miles of iron pipes, placed, m 
£mble rows of seven ea^ immedi- 
ately beneath the flooring of the 
pound story, for the jpuipose of 
Eealix{g the building. The ground 
floor Itself north of riie central 
transept (whic^ is entirely glased) 
swarms with foreign ariassns. In 
this portion of the buiUliiig, art in 
its thousand different phases is to be 
exhibited to the spectato. In tlie 
old palace temporary partitionB of 
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wood and do^ marked off Hie tttriea ttitoiuch m perfect 

different eonrtB* and tke riaitor iUcenan of the dweUinn of tlioae 
could Imre poked Ida atick feom tlie dread monarclia we read of in 
Mediaeval euamber into the Canada Book of Kinga. Mere fenej wiB 
department ; but in the new building not be allow^ to enter mto theao 
aU will be durable and pemuuient* rerirala ; when Mr. Lawd dmt 
A dozen stnicturos of aolid brick broke through the aand moanda 
hare taken the place of the calico which were piled orcr a long loct 
canopies of 1851 ; and ^he ruisoua oirilizationt enough remained of the 
apcctalor, as ho traverses the galle- brick aork, the dimensions and 
ries, looks down by tunu upon tlie colouring of these very chamlx^m, 
roof and court-yard of a Pompeian to enable the artist to revive them 
house, the maasivo capitals and in the exact image of their original 
entablatures of Egyptian palaces, a|>pearance. Around the walls the 
the solemn gloom ot an As^rian pu*tare>d hish'try of Assyria, now 
hall, the liglit beauties of a Greek exhibited in disjointed slabs, in the 
corridor, and the gorgeous w^alls of British Museum and in the Louvre, 
some court of the Alliambra. will l>e displayed, and the vast 

But let us rather descend and see winged bulls and lions ill flank tho 
what Owen Jones and Digby Wyatt p^)rtaU as of «dd, and the evAci casta 
have designed for the architectural of the very throne on whudi Sarda- 
iiistruction of the multitude, and napalus, and iM^rJuips a long line of 
whilst we pass the massive Imlls and aac4>stors, were once seated, tho 
lengthened vt^stibuh^s, let lis note curious spectators will be enaldcd to 
how, since the earliest ^ecxirded inspi»(*t us narrowly as tlic corona- 
time, the genius of difIVrent uations tion-chair of Queen Victoria in 
has stani]x*d its image on en- W>8tniinster Abm?y. 
during stone. As we enter the From the Assyrian cliambers wo 
building from the DuIm ich road l>y are trans]K>rted at once to Egypt, and 
the grand entrance of the wntral the iJcniptH^tave of mighty coiumnst 
transept, on the led hand lie the crowned with palm-tree capitals, 
Jliiicveh courts,* It will Im scarcely takes us on ward in the stream of 
nmHisary to say that these a{»art- history to Uie time of CliiM^ps. Mr. 
ments are placed first in the splendid Bonomi, whose long resiuenec in 
suite we shall have to traverse, lie- Egypt, and whose know h^dge of her 
cause they come first in chronological anmifcocturc, at once pointed him 
order, in those aportmonts the out as the fit artist to preside over 
raitors will be shown not merely tlu^e restorations, has reoonsirueled 
the deiac;hed casts of the seidptured on a reduced scale the temple of 

slabs which tell the stories of mo- AbousaiiubuL with its gigantic gums 

narchs who lived whilst tlie Bible dian deities cut out in the solid 

was being written, not^only the fac- roi^k. A mo^el of one of these 

similes of the very winged bulls and statues, in a sitting posture, nearly 

lions, which percnance the robe of 70 feet in height, ml betplaccd in 

Sennacherib has often swept as he the nave. Here also the architeo- 

went forth to battle, or which must turalstudentwill findrepresentations 

have stood as grim sentinels of the of the different orders of columnar 

portals through which Sardanapalus 20 feet in height, to lie found in 

carried liis mcendiaiy torch ; but the yet standing temples of Upper 

the very audienoe-chsmber (100 feet Egypt. Copies of the hierog^hios 

long by 48 broad) of the Assyrian aimf statues to be seen in tho Bntiih 

monarens will be presented to Museum and tlie Louvre, and sub- 
jostasitstoodinaU its mamufioeiioe jects taken from tombs, templea, 

8500 years ago. To Mr. Fetgnaacm and other buildings, engraved upon 

ifl given the task of eonstroctiim this the walls, will also enpge bis at- 

ohainber audits oonfts, and oTfxre- tention. Hot merely bo^ glaring 

aendkiiig to the stream of vistlon, plaster easts here will tike 

which will ffow pOThaps for een- eye, but the gofgeous ednaring of 

* This, tlie otikiiisl anangemeiit^ has smoe been altered— the Asiyriaii ohsotheii 
now oeenpying the estrame northern %iid of the nave— en snangemeat which we 
mpit^ ss k bieska the tegular Penologies! ifiangeiiient at tm designed, and 
wnioh we prefer to keep in this papor. 
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the old Egyptian artiats, which still 
remains in the unexposed chataben 
as vivid as when first laid on. It is 
strange how entirely ignorant the 
public; has hitherto been with respect 
to Die arcliitoetural cmWllishments 
of the ancients. The prevalent idea 
seems to be, that the dull gray of 
foggy England is the elassical colour 
for all massive buildings. But every 
day shows us liow erroneous this 
opinion is. Owem Jones never used 
the jKwitivo colours so boldly as the 
artists who adorned the ancient 
temples of Egjpt. The frieze of 
the Parthenon was coloured, and 
some of the lincst pieces of Greek 
statuary bear evident marks of the 
brush. 

From the massive simplicity of 
the Egyptian arehitevture*, and the 
strange tliough pure formula of 
her statuary, the visitor passes into 
the Greek court, beautiful with in- 
numerabh* statues. And liere we 
must repeat what we have before 
said of tlu!8() court.s, the spectator 
sees not merc'Jy a reproduction of 
the marbles of the British Museum, 
but a eollecdiou of easts from the 
most precious works of art of the 
civilized world. When Messrs. 
Owen Jones and Digby Wyatt set out 
upon arovingurt expeilitioii through 
Europe, in search of whatever it 
contained of rarity and biNiuty, they 
wore backed by two powerful letters 
of eredil, one from tlie then Foreign 
Secretary. Ixird Malmesbury, to the 
different European courts, the other 
from the chairman of the Crystal 
Palace CoiiijMUiy, autliorizing the ex- 
penditure of 4(),tKX)/. u|Km the ob- 
jects of ti\eir mission ; with tw o such 
powerful jH'nmaders it need not be 
wondered at tlmt the palace doors of 
evciy sovereign, and the galleries of 
most museums, w*ert> throw n open to 
these gentlemen and tlie small anny 
of iiiodelleTs in their pay. By these 
means, and by a judiiMous system 
of exchange with our own British 
Museum, they were enabled to re- 
turn loaded wdth the richest spoils 
of European art, both ancient and 
modern ; and it cannot bo denied that 
the artizan who will pay hereaiter 
his shilling and pace tiiese splendid 
galleries, will see more of ^ fine 
arts of Europe than any nobl^an 
who goes ‘we grand tour' at the 
cost of thouoanda ; aadnoi^only 


he see more of what is good, but he 
will see nothing that is oad, for the 
good grain has been separated from 
out the heaps of chsfT that cumber 
even the best of continental galleries. 
Of these rarities we shall pomt out as 
we proceed some of the principal, os 
a mere mention of their names will 
proiro to tlmse acauainted with con- 
tinental galleries tiie pains and taste 
with which they have been selected, 
and to the immitioted, a guide to 
w hatever is most curious or dutiful. 

Tlie two great groups of the 
Greek courts will be that of the 
Niobe of fourteen figures, and 
the Toro Farnesc. Of colossal 
statues there will be the Famese 
Hercules and Flora, the Diana of 
Velletri, aud the Venus of Metis. 
The life-sized groups will include the 
principal w^orks from the Ludovici 
Villa, Greek w’orks tliat arc very 
little knowm, classical animals, in- 
cluding Ihc Florentine dog and boar, 
the Torso Belvidere, the celebrated 
enuestrian group from the gallery of 
Munich and several others. One side 
of tlie long jjfnllcry will be adorned 
with easts of the Elgin marbh'S re- 
stored, and with the blue l)a<.‘kgTouiid 
and varied colours of the originals, 
au addition A^hicli adds vigour to the 
sculpture. The luoiuimeutal pieces 
fnmi the Parthenon, the most won- 
derful statues in the world, will bo 
found here, and an entire angle of 
the tern pleof Theseus is U) bo erected. 
Of course all the well know n statues 
will take their places in these courts, 
wdiieh will be decorated and paiiitcd 
in the purest Greek taste. 

Passing to the Homan Court, the 
student will immediaUdy see how 
the Greek teoShing was modi- 
fied by national habits aud tastes. 
Among the w'orks to be found here 
will be the colossal oouestrian statue 
of Marcus Aurelius irom the Capi- 
tol, the Apollo Belvedere, aud all we 
best Homan statues, together with 
#the Medici, Borghesi, and Vatican 
vases, many colossal busts, in- 
cluding the Jupiter Seraphus, and 
the finest known sarcophagi. Among 
thspbassi relievi is that from the arch 
of I^tus, representing the celebrated 
Jewish Cimtivity, with the Jewish 
vessels of ine Temjde. Here, also, 
will be erected a complete model of 
the Homan Scrum, 15 feet long ; a 
resioratioin of the CoiiBeum, 12 feet 
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kmg; and a model of the Temple of 
Nmtone at Paestum ; and a curious 
oollectton of casts of gems, from 
the antiques in all the museums of 
Europe. Excellent photographs will 
also adorn this cou^ illustrative of 
^e present condition of the build- 
ings and works of Koman art, toge- 
ther with copies of buildings of 
Yenice, and of the Koman remains 
to be found in France. The courts 
of the Alhambra, in the Moresque 
stvle, follow the Koman de^rtmout. 
This portion of the building con- 
stitute its extreme northern end, 
and is to be used as a place of re- 
freshment. Here Owen Jones is to 
cubninate. It would be impossible to 
conceive a more gorgeous apartment 
than we shall have in the Hall of 
Justice, with its roof, a hanging 
honeycomb of gold and riolil}'- 
blended colour. The construction of 
its gorgeous vaulting in thepriginol is 
a wonder in itself, the whole being 
composed of 6000 self^suni^rting 
pieces. Next to the Hall of Justice 
will be the Court of Lions, open of 
course at the top. and surrounded by 
a colonnade of Moresque archi- 
tecture. The floors of marble, the 
pillars and entablatures of jasper and 
mosaic, green predomiiiaiiug — the 
effect of this splendid court will bo 
that of coolness to tlie eye, whilst 
the alabaster fountains, sending 
silver streams into the air, will pro- 
duce a grateful atmosphere to the 
flushed sight-seer, who will repair 
hither to eat his ice beneath luxu- 
riant orange trees, brilliant with their 
golden fnut. 

Crossing from the extreme north- 
western comer of the huildingto the 
north-eastera, we enter the Byzan- 
tine court, which will bo filled with 
fragments of various friezes, hassi 
rehevi, columns, Ac., mostly mo- 
delled from* works in France and 
^mbardy, that ^ord the best 
idea of this peculiar style of art. 
Stiff and pedantic as it was, and ut^ 
terly wanting in all that grace which 
mamed the revival of Boman art, 
oon^uent upon the reoove^ of the 
ancient Greek sculpture, it is y%t in- 
teresting, and possessed of a oeiiain 
tmthfiimess; whidi will attract the 
attention of the artistic mind. Here 
the pre-BaffaeKte will find a con- 
atanl field for his individualiaing 
toneofmind. Hothingisidealiced: 


the figures, the drapery, the yetr 
ornaments of the sculptors and 
the painters of this period of art, 
seem to be taken from nature, with- 
out selection — ^they are in fact por- 
traits of the most minute kind. 
N cvortheless, throughout everything 
they did, a certain disagreeable for- 
mula always obtained, which cannot 
be overlooKod. 

Close to this court will he found 
the space devoted to raedwval archi- 
tecture. Hero wo shall have speci- 
mens of the most curious Saxon, 
Anglo-Saxon, and Norman remains, 
gathered from the principal cathe- 
drals of the Continent and of England. 
Viewed under a subdued light, the 
student will heni see the most beau- 
tiful and charac'tcristic. forms of early 
church arcliitcciure. The antique 
ornaments and vessels of the Catholic 
worship will also bo reproduced, 
to prove what exquisite taste ex- 
isted among the artists iji tln^ pay 
of the Church, wliilst all outside lier 
pale was barbarism and darkness. 
These courts will he so arranged as 
to show the progress of the diucrent 
cognate style of art, so that w^o sliall 
be able to triujc from the Byzantine, 
the Anglo-Norman, and the Early 
Gothic. At th(*. end of thci spacdous 
court in which so many styles will 
be collected, wt shall have cool and 
shady cloisters, and in foreign art 
the finest works of the Pisnni ; 
among these will he found the largo 
altar of the Church of Or San Mi- 
chele, in Florence, the greatest work 
of Andrea Orcagna. Of all these 
courts, how’cyer, the next that wo 
enter, the Cinque? Cento Court, null 
afford specimens of prccioiifl art most 
novel to the mass of Englishmen. 
Tlie veiy doors of this ^ae^e will bo 
fitted with e«)pies from Genoa of the 
most elaborate works of the diflerent 
artists of this period, and when we 
begin to enumerate the riches ready 
for the interior we ahnost fear for 
our space. The principal of these 
will he a most elaborate window 
firom the Certosa of I’avia, and 
the door-iamb of the entrance door- 
way of the Certosa, a work nemdy 
twenty feet high, consisting of elabo- 
rate pilasters, including dti relievi 
by Bambaya, the most minute and 
astonishing relievi in existenee. 
Then there will be three arches 
from the doister Maggiore of the 
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j buildinf^, to be remodueed in 

terra oot^ similar to toe original, 
end making up a twenty-fcmr feet 
bay of the court ; the entire end of 
toe monument of Jan Galeazao 
Viacoiiti, in the Certoaa, which ia 
an aatonijihing aampleof earred work 
in marble, aM rariouB aj^imena 
of toe finest Y^ietian architecture, 
and tlic entire frieze of the Hospital 
of Pistojia, representing the acta of 
Meny. These works w ill chiefly 
enrich the walls of the court, w hilst 
in the middle toere will be the finest 
works of Ghiberti, from Florence, 
including the gates of the Baptis- 
tery, said by Michael Angelo * to be 
worthy to l>o the pates of Paradise.* 
The I?yni[)h of Fontainebleau, exes 
cutcHl by Cellini for Francis the 
First ; and famous works by Dona- 
tello, Joan Goujon, and Germain 
Pilon. 

The next court is that of the Iflth 
and 17 tli (^mtury work, w hich will 
contain Elizabethan and Flemish 
architwturo specimens of the Be- 
noissance, and tlio finest works of 
the revived classical period, by 
Michael Angelo and others ; the 
figures from the Medici Cliapel, the 
Reta from St. Peter’s, and the 
Christ from too Churcli of the 
Minerva. After too 17 th century, 
no country seems to have produc'd 
a iintioual architecture ; revivals iu- 
slead of invention appear to liavc 
obtaiiKHl everywhei'e since lliat 
time. The long series of ricii 
forms which, from an early period, 
changed with almost every centu^, 
here suddenly stop — a signin- 
cant fact in the history of archi- 
tecture, significantly set before the 
people by tois method of arrange- 
ment. The court of modem scuTp- 
turo follows, and Alls up the dreary 
void. The series is to commence 
with Caiiora’s works, of w^hieh there 
will Ih) (deven, indudiiig the two 
colossal lions from the t<Hiib of 
Pope Reuonioo, at St Peter’s ; the 
finest eflbrts of Thonraldsen, in- 
cluding the colossal Christ from 
Coneimagen ; and the best works of 
Gibson, Wyatt, Tenerani (Canova’a 
most favouriie pupil), Bensoni, Hi- 
naldi, Macdow^ and of a number 
of foreign artista remdent in Borne. 

A worthy and fitting terniinatwii 
to tois grand artoiteetural maroli 
and procetokm of art, will be ton 


portrait or, aa toe Germans 

would cul it, the YaUudla — whidi 
will contain toe great men of ereiy 
ageand country. Towuds thiseoUeo- 
tion, upwards of threehundred busts, 
and several colossal and life-siaed 
statues have already been obtfuneA 
including busts of celebrated Ameri- 
cans* by Hiram Power. There is 
sometoing noble in this idea of col- 
lecting togetlier the effigies of the 
great inb^llectuai captains of the 
world. Bavaria may have her 
Yalhiilla, and France ner Pantheon, 
but England, instead of retaming 
her old isolation, has grown so fart 
that she (tin aflbrd to be cosmo- 
politan, afid to place beside her own 
undoubted men of genius those of 
every foreign land. The future visi- 
tor, wearied to satiety by the mag- 
nificent scene the Exliibition hu 
offered liim, after having gazed upon 
the masterpieces of art and the grand 
results of science, might well feel for 
a moment revived at linding himself 
among this goodly company ; and as 
he passes in review' those ponderous 
brows, and those eyes wiiicli seem 
bent on goals far beyond tlie ken of 
ordinary men, lie will not be able to 
avoid paying due honour to this 
high company, which, in all oomers 
of the w orld, from the remotest time 
up to the living present, has been 
the main instruments in lifting man 
from the condition of a savage, and 
in (K>ntributing to the erection of 
this gorgeous palace and its precious 
furniture. 

As w'o leave the northern portkm 
of the nave, and enter its southern 
half, we pass from the region of 
pure art, and comg upon the econo- 
mical and trading portaou of the 
building — the grand bazaar, or 
world’s &ir, in which England will 
enter the lists, as ia the old Exhi- 
bition, against the wkcAo worhL 

We must not, however, omit to 
mention the Pompeian House erected 
to toe left hand of the aouth-east- 
tnmsmt entmaee. TUa atroetiire 
is modelled exac^ after a house 
found in Pompmi. As toe visitor 
enters the compuTium, or opoi 
ooort, he is isunediateljrtrudc with 
toe beaufy of the buiidins. The 
beautiful oomioes, supportol hj the 
outspread wings of angels, and toe 
exquisite paintuig upon widli 
of the mam court itsaH s&d of the 
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Amohm or cobkak opomng firoa 
it» dkowB «■ how refined nuuct turn 
hemk ilie taete tlie peofile of duo 
boned oitT. lialiaii arttata bore 
eorered almosi ereij inch of the 
walk with demgns traced frcnn the 
original and here we hare the moat 
ilete fiuammk of the house of a 


PoopeuBL The pillara of 
thepenatyle are pamted half- wav 
with a bright rermilion^ which looka 
rerj brilliaiit, whilat the elegantly 
dea^ed ccwnioe k of the moat 
delicate Idue and white. Faaaing 
between the pilkn of the TOriat;f^le, 
we see the TnoHmiun» a Deantiful 
chamber which k to be need aa a re- 
freshment room for this end of ^e 
building. The walls are coyered like 
those of the other parts of the build- 
ing, with fanciful designs and figures 
painted in distemper. On the oc- 
casion of her Majesty’s last risit to 
the palace, this apartment was used 
as a refreshment room fof tlie ac- 
commodation of herself and.suite» 
and excited the admiration ^ the 
whole party. 

The ornamentation of the interior 
of thk building gives an excellent 
idea of the peculiar combination of 
colours the Eomans used in their 
decoration. Thus the ground colour 
of some portion of the walls is black, 
others again are chrome yellow, and 
throughout tints ore used which aro 
peculiarly Roman. The court of this 
building lias avery curious efiectfrom 
the gallery, os ^e spectator looka 
down through an open roof of Pom- 
peian tiles into the brilliant court 
Delow. 


The entire apace on each aide of 
the naye«will be filled with counters 
stored with most* precious goods. 
And here we shall have not nierel;]r a 
vast bazaar, struck, as it were, with 
oommereial death, aa in Hyde-park, 
where the aaie of goods was TOt>- 
hibited; but an active mart, in whkh 
all the world and his wife will be 
seen from the galleriee aimuka- 
nsKMisiy * ahopptng.* Heretheduef 
ata^^of our maaiifimiiire wifi 
old, collected together, and we 
ohall Wve a progressive mairdk of 
maau&etures, aa m the other end 
we shall have of erdiiteetare. Tin 
dWereBteourtaonone aide, tare to be 
dedkated to ken^flax* and wooUeii 
goads; eottona, pkin and printed; 
afikandhm; whiMtootiieotherthera 


wifi be eooiis detoted to Birmnif^ 
ham and SheAald giewdiH to 
earpeta, atalaonery, bodt-biAdmg» 
paper-hanging, dec. It appeara to 
na that the dbtenniiiatioii to throw 
open the goods here exhibited for 
sue, wfil give it some diaadvantaget 
as oompaM with old Ezhibitioa* 
Thus, the palaee being no longer 
merelyacourt of honcmr forthe tnal 
of nation agaii^t nati<m, but a court 
of profit, there will be teiriptationa^ 
we fear, to exhibit, on the wh^e, a 
lower class of goods. A trademnan 
taking a ataU in either of thesa 
courts will natumlly look to profit 
and of course in driving a retail 
custom his interest will lead him to 
suit the wants of the majority of Ilia 
customera. These will probabfy 
be found in the middle and lower 
classes, and the purcdiasea will, we 
should think, tend to take tlie form 
of souvenirs of the palace of an in- 
expensive kind, rather thanof arti<dea 
entading a heavy expenditure. A 
bedstead, or a sideboard, a carpet, 
or a dining-room table, w'ouldcost too 
much ill carriage, even if * persona 
about to be married* shoula go aa 
far aa Sydenham in B<.»arch of such 
things. But a pen-wiper for ‘ our 
Mary Ann’ at homo ; a work-liox, 
ticketed 10s. 6d., for ‘ Sister Mary;* 
or * Bomethiug in the handkerchii^ 
way for Tom,' wiU be incesBantfy 
called for ; and as demand nm’hecked 
always brings Bupjily, there will be 
a tendency, in the world’s fair at 
Sydenham, to degenerate into a 
mgantic kind of Soho Bazaar. We 
believe tlie dimjtorB have foreseen 
aa much, and have laid down 
golations to ensure thf supply 
of the best class of goods only to 
the building. It will require the 
most absoluto authority of this kind 
to prevent the degeneracy we speak 
of. 

No doubt the great mapufacturera 
will send specimens of their beat 
work, as pattern cards onlr, and 
. wealthy persma wkhmg dnplicata^ 
will order direc% of the mantilhG» 
tnrer; in this ww much of the ^ 
ficul^ as regardt the heavier and 
more expensive goods will perhm 
be got over, orders bemgexeotk^fy 
eomtnkeion, as they were open^ flmd 
in defiance of the rnka of feAqydl 
CbmmissioiieFS m Hyde-poA. no 
ahaB eertmly gam a so^ be^ 
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idea of the relatire worth of Ck>nti- 
nentiJ and British productions by 
having the prices at which th^ can 
be sold made public. Many a victoiy, 
or apparent victo^, was gained over 
us m the last Exhibition by oiur 
foreign competitors throwing all their 
, skill and time into the production of 
certain articles, and thus produc- 
ing a brilliant result. In measur- 
ing ourselves, however, with the 
foreimer, what we wish to know is 
whether they can equal or heat us at 
the same price. In reality we are 
struggling for the markets of the 
world oud not for a royal modal or 
a certificate of honour. 

The galleries will also be dedicated 
to the counters of manufactures. 
Here porcelain, china, glass, musi- 
cal and mathematical mstruments, 
stained glass, works in the precious 
metals, clothing, and ironmongeir 
will 1)6 exhibited. In fact the gal- 
lories along their entire length will 
contain what the old galleries in 
Hyde-park did, and in addition, 
much that was contained in the 
northern portion of the ground floor, 
all of which is now occupied with 
works of art. 

These galleries will not be nearly 
of the size of the old ones, in fact, they 
will present the appearance of mere 
bolconios, hanging mto the recessed 
and irregular lines of pUlars which 
form the sides of the nave, and the 
chief jiart of the counter room will 
be next to the glass walls of the 
building, as the middle portion will 
consist of a scries of square apertures 
to give light to the courts of art and 
manufacture below, which are much 
more numerous than in the old 
building. 

And now lot us come into the 
nave, and see with anticipating 
gaze the wonders that 1854 w^ill un- 
fold to us. Beautiful as the old 
building appeared fading off into 
misty, mue, from its extreme length 
•*^mething yet was wanting to 
giye variety and richness to the 
monotonous repetitionof rectangular 
lines, and the endless blending of 
the tricolour deoorationB; and this 
something Sir Joseph Paxton wdl 
give by dothing column and girder, 
arched roof ana long-stretohing gal- 
1^, with emerald tinted leaves. 
Trailing and creeping plants of every 
climewuiBoonbe twining their fingers 


intoev^recesBof the iron-work, and 
mounting still higher by every pillar 
and “ coigne of vant^e,’* until th^ 
have gained the skylike archof glass. 
Others will drop their tong pendant 
tracery, or h^ their Imutifiil 
festoons from point to pmnt ; e^h 

l^rth itscounSI^B blossoms andswW- 
ing its censers of fresh perfume. We 
shall walk, not apparently in a vast 
corridor of iron, but in the great 
green bower of some ench^ted 
wood. On the ground, a beautiful 
garden will extend on each side of 
nave, and between the various 
coyrts dedicated to manufactures, 
wh^t flower beds, green banks, 
and ornamental devices, will be 
grouped around the long drawn lines 
of columns, and perpetual blossoms 
wrill variegate and ennch the margins 
of this stupendous covered w'alk, 
ten thousand camellias so arranged 
as to flbwer throughout the year, 
and eighty thousand scarlet gera- 
niums, forming two of the items.* 
But it must not be supposed that 
weshall see here merelyaUnatsworth 
conservatory many hundred times 
enlarged, and calculated to give 
delight only to the senses ; the aim 
of Sir Joseph Paxton is far higher 
than this, ilc purposes to divide the 
nave into tw'o regions — that lying to 
the north of the central transept, 
representing a tropical climate, and 
heated to an appropriate tempera- 
ture ; and the division to the south a 
temperate clime, and moderately 
heated. Each portion will have its 
appremriate vegetation. In the one, 
the lofty pauQ, reaching to the 
translucent roof, the feathery su^^ 
cane, the bread tree dropping its 
dark pillars of shade, and the date 
will tfdce us at once to the regdons 
of India and Afirica — ^the other filled 
with foliage more fkmilmr to us, 
and with ever-blooming flowers. As 
these two regions approximate, how- 
ever, the vegetation of each will be 
made to aaaimilate— ‘thus, the ever- 
green arborescent trees of Australia 
and New Zealand will form the ex- 
treme end of the tropical or northern 
portion of the nave, while ^e daaa 
of European vegetation which bor- 
ders upon the tropical regions wifi 
mark the oommenoement of tem- 

perate division ^ the nave. But 
the ingenui^ of the plan does not 
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end here. These broad dirisions 
of the fioraof the globe will be again 
sub-divided, so as to indicate the 
particular Tegetation of different 
countries, and ffrouped together in 
each division wifi be speoimens of the 
race of men, animals, birds, fishes, 
and insects, which properly belong 
to them. And these are not to^be, 
like museum specimens, ^placed * all 
of a row,’ but m the very attitudes 
they assume whilst in a state of 
nature. Thus, in tlie Indian group 
we may hare the Hindoo weaving 
beneath the shadow of a banyan- 
tree, whilst the branches are alive 
with gorgeous-coloured birds, and 
the furtive tiger may be seen 
slinking throng the jungle. In 
the desert region, the Arab will, 
perliaps, recline under the date-tree; 
liis mare tethered by tlie well, and 
near at hand the dead camel preyed 
upon by the jackal and the vulture 
will complete tlie picturS. The 
Australian savage wul sleep pn his 
opossum rug, wkilst the kangaroo 
looks fearfully on. In this manner, 
natural history wi}l be presented to 
the multitude m a series of pictures, 
which can neverfade from their minds, 
and thus will be carried out to its 
full extent Lancaster’s system of 
instruction. Some people may smile 
at this attempt to teach men by a 
method introduced for the use of 
the youthful intellect. But expe- 
rience teaches us that the intellect 
of the ignorant man is but the intel* 
lect of a child, and that he is most 
impressed by images which appeal 
directly to nis senses. And how 
much may even the cultivated mind 
learn from a walk through this 
splendid educatioifll galleir r Hero 
he will see what has never ^en seen 
before, tho science of ethnology 
illustrated. Specimens of men from 
every race and clime, habited in ^ 
very dresses they wear, armed witlT 
the veiy weapons of defence they use, 
and attended by the very implementa 
of husbandry they employ^ How 
iMchard would have in 

such a popular expoaHion of his 
favourite study. If it is asked, who 
warranis the truth of these ren^ 
sentationsP the name of Dr, Latham 
wfll prove on answer that the learned 
will accept. If it is objected that 
the specimens of anxmak, birds, and 
reptiM may mily represent nttoal 


bisteny, read by the glasses of some 
ignorant stuffer or makar of pre« 
parattoDS, the directors with 
pride appeal to the names of Edward 
Forbea, Waterhouse, and GKnild— 
names that naturalistsholdinrespeotf 
and IhoBewhoarenotnatuTalista.may 
remember the remarkable specimens 
of stuffed birds and animw in the 
transept of the old building — ^may 
remen^r tho hawk whose very 
wings seemed to flutter and whose 
foot seemed more rigidly to extend 
itself as his bloody bill tore up the 
fibres of his carrion — ^may remember 
the still life fight between the heron 
and the falcon, whore tho deadly 
strife seemed to bo going on be- 
neath the eyes of tho spectators— 
in such a spirit and by such artists 
these specimens will be prepared. 
But how are tho fish, tho reptiles, 
the crustacesQ, and the soophy tos tobe 
shownP asks a tliird caviller. Those 
who have gazed with mingled 
wonder and delight at the glass 
vivarium, in the Begent’s-park 
Zoological-gardens — who have seen 
the strange fish lying still beneath 
his native stone, and watched, not 
without a shudder, tho sea-worm 
drive his spiral way in search of 
food, and the hundred arms of the 
zoophyte playing around to seize its 
prey— those who by this singular 
contrivance have luul brought to 
their leisurely view the venr bottom 
of the insatiable deep, and nave seen 
hererealized in miniature the sightsof 
Schiller’s diver, will understana how 
art can collect together the oombina- 
tions of naturcf m her most hidden 
rooesses. 

Both ends of the nave an^the sides 
of the three transepts will be mven up 
entirely to rare plants andT flower- 
beds, and these will be so arranged 
throughout, in fact, that a compmte 
botamcal garden, according to the 
linnican method, will add another 
attraction to those who will seek here 
for positive instroetibiiu But art 
will vie with nature ia this pOTtioa 
of the baslding also, and wul rear 
her noblest ana most gigantio pro- 
ductions beneath the plume-like 
leaves of the towering paGa,and tibe 
sweeping &iis of the arborescent 
ferns. Ateaeh end ofthe nave, noble 
fountsins will be erected, with basini 
of such extent, that for the con- 
venience of the public they will be 
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bridged in the centre. Here tibe 
Victoria llegia lily, in the perpetual 
BioYement of the water eaus^ W 
the faUing jets firom the fcjuntain, wiu 
find one of the chief conditions of its 
existence, and will open its huge 
alabaster cups, whilst its great learea 
will float moti^efM around, the lazy 
golden flsh coasti^ them like conti- 
nents. In the Tuidclle of tlie centre 
transept a crystal fountain of far 
larger dimensions, and of more 
beautiful and appropriate form than 
the old one, will send its woven 
threads of living silver to the roof. 
In this spot, too, will be collected all 
the first works of art which mjuire 
space to show Uiem. Here Praxiteles 
will show us how Phaethon drove 
the Horses of the Siiu ; this famous 
f^up, it will be remembered, is in 
the courtyard of tlie Vatican. The 
spectator looking from this spot, 
either to the noilh or to the south, 
will sec countless lustrous statues of 
marble and alabaster staiuling out 
clear and erisu gainst the bright 
green of the foliage. As ho lot)ka 
north he will see the vast Egyptian 
seatc'd figure, seventy feet high, one 
of the wondrous four that ever keep 
watch at the portals of the temple of 
Abotisambul ; tliis enonnous god» 
whoso forehead will be level with tho 
topmost palms, is already built up 
by Ponomi in the exact proportions 
of the original. Near at baud, 
ahootiug up its slender shaft of 
granite to the light, In? w-ill sec Cleo- 
patra * Needle, the gift of Abbaa 
Pasha, and removed fixun the sands 


of Alexandria at enonnous cxjienso 
by tho company. As he looks south 
his eye will eahdi, towering above the 
other worksofai’t, the precious north- 
weat comer of the Doge’s palace at 
Venice, witli its noble ^oup of 
statuary, and its elegant colonnades, 
modeik'd immediately from the 
original ; and furtlier on the serene 
looking head of tho colossal 
statue of Bavaria. Here also 
he will see copies of the flnest 
oontineutal equestrian statues, and 
And how far foreigners have out- 
stripped us in this branch of art 
The imagination cannot paint the 
ma^ifleentuppearan(.«this vast nave 
will put on when nature has clothed 
it witli her most delicate tracery, 
and studded it with her choicest 
flowers , when art has planted in its 


midst the utmostefforts of the human 
mind, and wlien tlie light balconies, 
hanging halfway among the verdure, 
shall hold the moving crowds of 
beauty clothed in silks and sotina 
glowing with irridesceni light. 

When the eye is tired of this ex- 
citing scene, the spectator will have 
only to ascend the gallery, and gain 
the open balcony of the great tran- 
sept, and whilst the breeze is blow- 
ing the hair from his brow, to con- 
template such a scene as only Eng- 
land can afford. Looking out from 
this deep recess, with the gleaming 
arch of glass rising over his head, 
higher than the vaulted roof that 
forms the nave of St. Paul's, he wiU 
see before him, not a ganleu, but 
a whole hill-side fasliioiud into a 
perfect Eden of beauty. Imine- 
diatily beneath him lies the ‘plca- 
saunce,* or Italian garden, held in 
the embracing fold of the tw'O 
wings of glass which have been 
added, to the original design of the 
palace. Here avuI be thirty acres of 
ground devoted to intricately woven 
flowerbeds, and, interaperaed among 
them, sumptwMis and ever playing 
fountains, designed either by Eng- 
lish artists or copied from the 
most famous coutmenta) originals. 
Throughout the enlin* length of 
this garden, for a third of a mile, 
runs a dt>ublc terract'. llio up!>eT 
of tb<* two is fifty feet in width, 
its balu.strade. wlorned with sta- 


tues in marble from tJic antique. 
This noble terrace, built of solid 
freestone, upon Italian arches, 
would hold an army upon its level 
pavement. At every couple of 
nuiulred yards deep enihayments 
occur, filled by ^cedars and other 
forest trees, whicli rise in groups 
from tho lower ground. Broim 
flights of granite steps lead down, 
at intervals, to the lialian garden. 
Tills is faced by the second ter- 
race, which is bmustraded like the 
upper one. After the eye has glanced 
over tins foreground, enriched with 
everyWeessary of art and cultiTated 
nature, it rests upon noble sw eeps 
of the most verdant turf, dotted with 
groups of forest trees, and upon broad 
walks andfountainSfWliicb fatterdrill 
the air for 280 feet. Here Sir Josg)h 
Paxton has brought to p^ection 
English la&dsci^ g^ening, and 
turned a wooded hilhdde into a per- 
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feet paitulise. Far be^rond all, ex- 
tending for full forty miles on every 
band, bes the rich and natural garden 
of Kent and Surrey. As far as the 
eye can see runs the finely ivooded 
landscape, peaceful and quiet, yet 
alive with labour, dotted -with cot- 
tages and villas, and the tapering 
spires of churches. If tluJ spectator 
wishes to extend his vlbw, he has 
only, -with labouring breath, to ascend 
cither of the cr 3 ’' 8 tal towers wliich 
ruse on each flank of the building to a 
height of 230 feet, and should the day 
be clear he will be repaid by a sight 
of the blue sea of tlio Channel on 
the soutli, whilst all London, slurred 
with smoke, will lie below Jiiin on 
the northern plain, towards which 
tlic back of the palace looks. 

The visitor can descend into the 
garden by either of the three por- 
tels which arc situated on the base- 
ment immediately beneath the tran- 
septs. liOiig flights of grange steps, 
flaiikeil on either side by sphinxes, 
twenty-four feet in lengthJeacT dow ii 
to the upper tt'rraee, TJie middle 
flight, winch will form the chief 
garden entrance, is full a hundred 
feet in breadth. A noble terrace 
walk leads from this flight, down the 
hill side, to the bottom of the grounds, 
and about midway its bnc is broken 
by the grand fountain, the basin of 
wliicli has a circumference of 1200 
feet. Beyond the fountain, the walk 
is flanked on either side with a series 
of descending steps in solid masonry, 
which \>ill take their part in the 
grand .system of waterworks we 
shall presently describe. On either 
hand gravel walk.s will lead off’ 
from tlie main path, through the 
verdant slopes and woodlike shrub- 
beries of the gr()und8 — some to the 
Kiosk or Turkisli summer-house, 
Owen Jones has designed, glit- 
tering with colour, and beautiful 
in form, as a pla<*e of out-door re- 
freshment, — some to the mounds 
Sir Joseph Paxton has heaped 
to the right and left, round which 
spiral pauis will lead the fMLuting 
citizens to the top, — some to the 
pic-nic woods, where pleasure paries 
may sip the pure bohea m the 
miw of the sheudy woodland, where 
^Nature has been allowed to retain 
her ancient fonri and dress, — some 
to the great lake, where the Yeno- 
tian Gondola w^ propelled by the 
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bright costumed Gondolier,*— and 
some to the antediluvian world at 
the very bottom of the grounds. 
Hero tlie spectator will see the 
commencement of that history of 
the creation, the last and most 
modern phases of which we liave 
already ^lown him in the nave. 
Here ho will find himself surrounded 
w ith animal, vegetable, and mineral 
forms, such as he has never soon 
before. On the shores of the lake 
of thirty acres, lio will find vitreous 
rocks, looking more like the refuse 
of some vast smelting works than 
a simple product of nature ; ho 
will see the earth-crust uplieaved by 
volcanic action, iti the Plutonic for- 
mations in wiiich no tnmc of a once 
roganizod life is to be discovered; 
and in this scene he will be told 
to look >ipou the fresh form and 
mould ofthc earth whilst yet it was 
under the seething acjtion of fire. 
All this tract will bo without life, 
or semblance of life. I n another 
portion of the lake, the slime and 
mud of a later period w ill denote 
the modifying influence of w^ator, 
and here the first vegetable life 
will appear, and the speiitator will 
l)c startled by sights of gigantic 
creatures, belonging by form, neither 
to beasts of the field, birds of the 
air, fish of the sea, nor creeping 
things of the earth, but partaking 
of the characteristic forms of all. 
Models of gigantic size, but not 
greater than the life, will appear, as 
handed down to us embedded in the 
blue lias ; stone puzzles from tho 
pre- Adamite, or indeed tlie prefloral 
age which science lias at last unrid- 
dled. Among these the pl^iosaurug 
will stretch its swan-liRo neck, aa 
though it were pursuing its prey 
along the surfacjo of the water, as of 
old ; H|)eeiinens of crustacesD, such os 
no longer exist, will hang upon the 
rocks, nnd the curious stone-lily will 
hold its solid chali(X) up to tho sky 
like a tulip fidwer transformed to 
stone. A little further on tho geo- 
logical book will disclose a still later 
page in the history of tho globe. 
Here the slimy mud, exposed to the 
retreating waters by the action of 
the sun, will have become land, 
and a profusion of vegetable life 
will be seen clothing its undulating 
surface. Vast palm trees will arise 
on every hand, and the food and 
T T 
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teiuperatare bcinj^ now prepared 
for the fid vent of animal life — the 
hu^j^e megatherium and maatodon, 
monsters of sixty feet in length* 
built up exactly as thty lived in the 
old world, will be shown bursting 
through the rank vegetation os easily 
as an eh^phaiit tixids its way through 
a rc^ed-bauk. Then again ill sue- 
cotd the period which brings us 
down to tlie preseut eondition of 
the glob<\ Lj this epo(di have been 
found many speeimeiiH of living plants 
and crustaiH*a’ mixed up with others 
which have perished from the earth. 
Tims, the loHsil fonns of the still 
flourishing nautilus, ami of the ex- 
tiiiet omtrionitc, lie side by side in 
the strahmi jwoper to this period. 
Fossil forests will filso be r<'])re* 
sejitt'd, in wJiieh a link ()f eonnexioii 
is 8(*eri hetw'een the eoniferous struc- 
tures and the jialms and ferns, 
WTouglit, as though for the Rnoeial 
puii)OHe of preserv’ation, to the latest 
|K»8terity, into the hardest silicified 
condition. 

W<‘ll may the poor cockney, who 
lias randy strolled farthtjr tlmu his 
own strcM't, feel bow ildered w la n ho 
finds himself of a sudden transiwrtod 
to this hI range spot, where the laud 
looks like something he has 
in a nightmare, and tlu^ animals 
like the sti’uuge creatures in the 
wizard seehe of Dcr FrelsvAutz. 
After doubting his sc'usos for awhile, 
he w ill, perhaps, look upon the w hole 
afliiiv as a hoav, and many will be 
found doubtless to put the question, 
— How call aiiy one ask us to believe, 
in representations of the earth as it 
appeart'd, ore yet a living thing 
inhabited it, or to put faith in the 
rep rosontht ions of huge beasts and 
reptiles which lived or crawled the 
earth long lieforo man came upon 
the scene P Yet there can be little 
doubt that these restorations will be 
prtdiy nearly as like the truth, as 
the restorations of the Assyrian 
ar<-hit('ctun\ .Science knows that 
oertoin forms must arise from the 
aiedion of certain jsloments upon 
each other, and thus the cha^ic 
epoch w'ill 1h> capable of being pretty 
correctly generalized. For we rest, 
natu^^lmslofl us fragments enoughof 
her early rude skot^es to enable us 
to flU lip and clothe them in all tlieir 
dctmls. The anatomy of the earth 
the geologist has masitared ; and he 
plaoi^, stratum upon stratum as 


faithfully as they are placed in the 
great stone-book of nature itself; 
neither has he neglected to disoover 
those disjointed fragments of fossil 
animals, and of vegetable life de- 
sited between its leavos as regu- 
'ly and as ot^rtainlv as the dned 
specimens in a coflector's book. 
Here then, indeed, might all men 
read ^sermons in stones' without fear 
that they arc looking u}K>n mere 
eldmeras of the brain. A Cuvier 
from a tooUi and a hoof could as 
faithfully build up the fearful bulk 
of the Mastodon as a sculptor could 
replace the self-iiidicatea limb of 
some expressive torso. 

And DOW let us suppose the spec- 
tator to l>e at the hottom of the 
Jhitshttl garden. Jf he turns his eye 
towfirds the ]aiJace lie will si^eat one 
view the eoiuliined beauties of both. 
The gardened hill smiling with 
sunny slop^^s, interspersed with mag- 
nificent dbuntains, aud dotted with 
n<»l)le gi’oups of tn*es, rises for nearly 
two hundred feet, untii it m(‘ets the 
low er terrace faced with its hunk of 
emerald tiu*f; beyond tins again, 
over thirty acres of parterre and yet 
more bi'auiiful fountains, he will see 
the upper terrace streUdung for tw o 
thousand fiM.*!, its parapet adorned 
with marble statues from the an- 
tique, Its fu^tido enriched A\ith 
ItaJiau arelies and innumerable 
acul}»tur(d niches, and yet higher 
still the* w bole is crowned witJi tJie 
crystal diadem of the palace ; as his 
eye drinks in the exquisite beauties 
of this scene, his car suddenly detects 
the beat of the steam-engine, the 
mighty heart, of the goj-dim. It is a 
frte day, and the engine has just com- 
menced w'itli its tireless iron arm to 
lift through the -Vrtesiau well, from 
a depth of 500 feet, the w aU*r from 
the vast cup of tlie chalk Inisiu on 
which the eoiiutiy i|fauds. With 
every lu^at tliis pure arterial stream 
is driven up the hill and forced into 
the great reservoir on the Sydenham 
side of the palace, which is 150 teet 
square and 20 feet deep. Here 
another engine drives the stream up 
the ^Tvstal towers into tho reservoirs 
placed at their summits, a height of 
230 feet . Whilst the spectator has been 
looking, the unseen flood has been 
toiling upwards of nine hundred feet 
from its doep bed to these crystal 
eyries. At a given signal its vast 
pressure is suddenly alkmed to 
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exert itself. The emnd terrace for 
two thousand feet lets fall a lmn||p 
^fringe of silverfrom dolphins' months 
into the long-drawn bakin at its fo6t 
— ^thc central fountain shoots up 
230 feet — ^its 1000 jets contrived to 
form a moving oouKtant pyramid, 
like some arctic glittering i)eaK of ice ; 
on every side he secs the thrc^-likc 
streams of silver drilling the air. and 
doMU on either liand of the grand 
avenue leaping floods fonn long 
descending stairs of glittering light, 
and then sweep tumultuously into 
the lake. Such will be tlie cir- 
culating system of this garden, and 
such the l5:)rce of ita heart’s pressure, 
that 2tXK) tons of water mil oe forced 
through its entire fnuiit* every 
minute. 

The water-works at Versailles, 
hitherto the finest in the worlds are 
but verj" rarely set in motion, and 
the cost of working them is said to 
he 6(H)/. each time. •Those of 
8ydeniiain will Ix' five times as ex- 
tensive, and w'ill play fifty times in 
the year. 

But how is the great public to 
take advantage of all tlufsc wonders, 
located far away in the country, and 
without easy reach of pc'ople’s 
pockets or time ? This difficulty has 
Doeii seen and forestalled by the 
directors, w ho, in order to jirovido 
for the City and North-Eastern 
tralfii* to the i’alac'c, have <!Oino to 
an arrangement with the Brighton 
Bailway Company, by which people 
will be earned from a station 
especially devoted to the Crystal 
Palace, airect. from London Bridge 
to the building for one shilling, ad- 
mittance into the building included. 
The carriages •will run on new 
rails laid down u|X>n the Brighton 
line as far us Uie Sydenliam station, 
where they will diverge upon a 
branch whiah makes a wide sweep 
round the bottom of tlie jgp'onnds, 
then mounts its southern mink, an 
incline of nearly 200 feet, and enters 
a spacious crystal gallery, formed 
W the right wing of the Fglaee. 
Trains will take up and set down 
here every quarter of an hour^ The 
West-End ffSiffic will be provided 
for by the Crystal Palace and 
West-End which will have two 
termini in l2>ndon, one near the 
Penitentiary, the line from whidb 
will cross the Thames hy a bridge 


between the Westimnstcr and 
Vauxhall bridges, and run on 
through Lambem until it joins the 
branch coming flrom tlm e^th 
eide of the new^ Battersea bridge, 
at the cx>mer of thc>> pwk, alow 
llio eastern flank of wliieh it wifi 
run, until it (iommunicaies W'illi the 
South- WestiTU line ; from tliis 
point its progress will Iw throu|i^i 
NorwtK>d to the Palace. By means 
of this line the north-west of London 
w411 be >vell supplied w iUi railvrny 
conveyance to the new Pidatn?, as 
well us its soiitli-w'ostern portion by 
means of tJie junction with the 
South- Westi'iTi Bail way. A tJiird 
communication is sketched out by 
a company, which proposes to run 
a direct lino to Ilasbiigs froin a 
station on the north bank ol‘ the 
river, shuatml botwexm Blai^kfriars 
and Southwark bridges, crossing the 
river tlieroubouts, going on through 
Clai)iiaia, and Hum sending off at 
Dulwich a branch to the l^dacH^ 
Thus, it will be sin'll, there will 
be tlirc'e lines of railway to the 
People’s Palace. Still, if the under- 
taking is to be a aueeess, which wo 
sim^erely believe it will, yet more com- 
munications will liave to be op(‘ned, 
for w e question evtm if Hm three lines 
combined could send down as many 
as a hundred thousand pwplc with 
any promptitude or comfort; and 
surely twice as large a numlHir 
as tins w'ill often, in the summer, 
rush down here on fdte days, wiien 
the grand fountains are to be seen 
in full play. More than 100, (K)0 
never visited the edd building in one 
day, yet we all know what a con- 
stant river of pi'ople w as always seim 
flowing on fine days fow^ards the 
Palace from every open oonier of 
the park. 

Louis XIV., it is said, was so ter- 
riflod at the cost of Versailles, that 
he burnt aJJ tlie bills. We question, 
however, if that splendid pile cost 
anything like thq sum tliat the 
people’s palace will ultimately draw 
from tlie pockets of the shareholders. 
At the last general meeting of the 
Company the report stated, that 
payments had alf^y been made to 
the extent of 440,550iL 6a. M. Can 
it be doubted, then, that a million 
will he approached, beifore the 
deriakii&g is completed? With 
such an expenditure will the Crystal 
tt2 
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Palace }>ay P It strikes ns that, to 
ensure its paying, the most lavish 
exponditure is absolutely necessary. 
Unless the Crystal Palace is made one 
of the wonders of the world it will not 
draw a sufficient stream of people, 
seven miles from their homos, and it 
will not extend its (*.outripotal force 
to the uttermost ends of the earth. 
But there can be no doubt that, 
whatever the ingenuity of man can 
accomplish, and whatever art, re- 
gardless of expense, can produce, 
will liere find their home. Ijovers 
of the beautiful, who are generally 
a little sanguine, arc not the only 
persons wdio think it will suceeedf. 
On the Str)ck Exchange, where fancy 
and imagination are at an aw ful dis- 
coimt, the shares of the Company aro 
at a premium. More, then, ujion tho 
question, Will it pay P need not be said. 

On the faith of this success, land, 
in the nt'ighbourhood of the Palace, 
ha.s risen to ten times its former 
value. Tho Company, itself, sold 1()0 
acres of the Pengc estate, w hich it 
did not rccpiire, for 100, (KK)/. Al- 
ready we see the skeleton of a 
city sketched around tho Palace. 
In every direction wo lind new roads 
laid out, in a rectaiifjular manner, 
terraces begun, and intimations of 
‘land to be let for building pur- 
poses.' A splendid hotel has already 
been planted, close to the Palace, 
and this one wnll shortly he eclipsed 
by a building to be constructed 
by tho Ci 78 tal Palace Company, 
wliich is, we believe, to bo more ex- 
tensive and beautiful than anything 
of its kind in England. From this 
ostablishment a covered way will 
lead direct to the Palace, and it is 
supposed tlhit many persons affected 
with chest complaints vrili take up 
tlieir abodes hero for the winter, 
and pass their days in tJio w'arm and 
equaole temperament of the nave, 
whieli will thus become to Uiem a 
kind of home Madeira, and, it is to 
be hoped, w^Ul pfovo a valuable aid 
to the physician, in the attempt to 
tide valuable lives over the trying 
portion of the year, in our cliange- 
able climate. 

It seems to bo the ‘mission* of 
the present w bring to a head 
questions w'hich heretofore all par- 
ties have allowed to remain in abey- 


ance. The erection of the Cr 3 r 8 tal 
Palace has raised the question whe* 
ther innocent recreation for the toil- 
ing millions on the sabbath is a thiiig 
to be desired or denounced. 'SVe 
must confess that to us shutting the 
Palace and its grounds on a Sunday 
W'ould be like playing Hamlet with 
the character of Sandet left out by 
special desire ; for on w hat other day 
<?an the w orking-classes of all deno- 
minations escape from tho drudgery 
of life ? It is argued by many ex- 
cellent persons that the opening of 
the Palace would form a precedent 
for the universal desecration of the 
Jjord’s Day. But surely Ibis prece- 
dent has long enough l)(*en esta- 
blished without such awful conso- 
(jucnces by the Government itself, 
in throwing open on Sunday to 
thousands of grateful visitors, feew” 
Gardens, with its museum, and 
Hampton Palace, with its pieturo 
gallery. But against this argument 
it is urged that no charge for admis- 
sion is made to these places, and the 
chink of coin does not break tho 
peaceful silence of the seventh day ; 
an argument which seems to us com- 
pletely disposed of by the fact that 
more money is taken for Sunday 

J )leasure-trips by railw ay, upon many 
iiies, than during the whole remain- 
der of the week, or the notorious 
truth, that on that day it is ‘ high 
ehan^e' at tho gin-shop. 

e cannot help agreeing with 
the opinion of Mr. Maurice, that 
‘ every crystal palace may bo closed, 
but there will not bo one liuman 
^irit more quickened or purified.’* 
Wliilst it is to us equally evident 
that the Sunday opening of this Palace 
of Beauty and lustmietion w ill prove 
‘ a heavy blow and groat discourage- 
ment’ to tho publican * interest' of 
the metropolis. If this positive 
good were alone to result by an- 
swering in the affirmative the ques- 
tion, ‘Shall the Crystal Palace bo 
opened on a Sunday P' we should 
say ay most heartily ; but it is im- 
possible to deny that the influence 
of the place itself will have a vast 
efieet in civilizing and Christianizina 
that portion of me pomilace whicn 
cannot be driven to pmces of wor- 
ship either by act of parliament or 
private exhortation. 


SenuoDB on tbs Sabbath Day. 
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GREEK AND ROMAN PHILOLOGY.* 


T WO editions ^nthin fourteen 
years of a pair of treatises upon 
Lin^uistie Seieuce — a subject which 
must, in sonic dej^ee, bo presumed 
caviare to the general reader — imply 
both sterling merits in the volumes 
themselves, and no insonsideAblo 
amount of philological interest in 
the public at large. On Ixith ac- 
counts, therefore, it may he thought 
that such good wine needs no bush, 
and that further recommendation of 
these treatises on our part is, at 
least, superfluous. Yet the contents 
of Dr. Donaldson’s volumes are so 
various, suggestive, and important, 
that we mako no apology to our 
readers for drawing attention to 
them, more especially as, although 
they liave been much read, they 
have hitherto been rarely noticed by 
our critical contemporaries, and be- 
cause, idso, since the date of their 
first publication, geology and 'physi- 
ology, tin* sister-sciences of ]diilo- 
logy, have thrown new light u|)on 
the liistory and vicissitudes of man- 
kind. Our readers, however, need 
not apprehend from us a disserta- 
tion on Grammar. We shall con- 
tine ourselves such portions of 
the volumes before us as deal w*ith 
the families and the dispersion of 
the human race, ratlierthan with the 
divisions of their speech or the me- 
chanism of their expression. Once 
again the human swarm is setting 
forth to replenish the waste places 
of the earth : and it may be interest- 
ing to glance, however briefly, at the 
course and liistory of its earlier mi- 
grations. • 

A w ord or two is, however, duo 
to philolo^ itself, and its present 
aspects and functions in this country. 
Its rccogniiicjii as a science, putting 
forth equal claims, and standing 
upon pa^ol ground Avith the exact 
sciences, is comparatively of recent 
date. The tenu philologer has 
undergone several changes. At ono 
period it was nearly as vague as that 


of ‘Francis Moore, physician/ It 
implied, simply, a person addicted 
to literature, and w^os appended to 
w’orks treating of archa'otogical, his* 
torical, and even ethicid questions. 
Thomas Ileanic dubbed himself 
a pliiloJoger, and orator Henley, 
from his ‘gilt tub,’ nrofessi'd to give 
lectures on ‘philology.’ Next, it 
w'aa restricted to proncionU in the 
languages of Greece and Romo; 
and if Hicks, Lye. or Manning, 
with all their knowledge of the 
Teutonic idioms, bad styled tliem- 
selves philologers, the insulted ma- 
jesty of Oxford and Cambridge 
would have been up ui arms against 
such presumptuous intruders. Wo 
have uecomc more toh'rant, ns the 
knowledge of languages has ad- 
vanced. Tlie title of philologer is 
now as w’iJlingly occonled to Bopp 
and Grimm, as to IL^nnann and 
Buttnmnn. Jiome and Grcei'o sub- 
mit to the (‘ustom of gavelkind, 
and no longer assume an elder- 
lirotber’s share. Linguistic; science 
surveys mankind from Cliina to 
Peru, and embraces the spi'cch of 
all the families of the earth, without 
reference to the superior mo<‘lianism 
or refinement of one or more among 
their various dialects. 

About twenty years ago, the 
learned Arelidca(;oii of Ijc^wos, in the 
Preface to the Philological Muncum, 
deplored, and with mucli reason, 
the general feddeness of English 
philology. He obserA^cd, that, with 
one or tw^o brilliant ex(;t*ptioii8, our 
native scholars had contribut'd, for 
several years, a rnitc, and a mite 
only, to the knowiedge of classical 
antiquity : and tJiat our principal 
reviews, which at one time handled 
such topics with considerablo learn- 
ing and acuteness, hod, since 1825, 
nearly abandoned that field of spe- 
culatioil. From works then on 
the anvil, or of whidh samples had 
been published, this distinguished 
writer, who has himself done much 


* Varroniunut: a Critical anS JliMorical Introduction to the Ethnoffra^y of 
Ancient Italy, and the Philological Study of the Latin Language. By J. W. 
Donaldson, D.D., Head MaHter of King Award’s Grammar Hchool, Bury Btw 
Edmund’s. iSecond Edition, enlarged. London : John W. Parker and Son. Cam- 
brige: John Dcighton. 1852. 

New Cratylus: Contributions towards a more Accurate Knowledge of the Creek 
Language. By J. W. Donaldson, D.D. Second Edition, much enlarged. London : 
John W. Parker and Son. 1850. 
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to remove tbo reprowb he maikcB, 
aii^^urn, indeed, a rena«eenee of the 
philoloj/ieal spirit amoiif; us. His 
an^^uryhas since been amply fulfilled. 
We have no longer cause to blush 
at the disproportion b A ween the 
learning we impart and that wliicli 
wo produeo. The ancitmi spirit of 
our Gattakers, ami iliekeses, and 
Bentleys was not dead, but Klet»pmg : 
a/nd we can at the presemt moment 
point with becoming ])ride to awell- 
apj>ointed auxiliary corps of Eng- 
lisii phi]^)logerH, k(M‘])ing time and 
step wdth the sturdy and nimierous 
German phalanx. 

Whether meriUul or not, we Eng- 
lishmen have the (diaracter of being a 
particularly pra(;tical race: and as 
history is the most practical ofl- 
spring of ])hilology our progress in 
tliat s<'ienee has very consistently 
been most conspicuous in the de- 
partment of ancient history. Tn 
Thirlwnll and (irote, in Aimohl and 
Merivale, we ]K).ssess a (piateniion 
of writers in that provin<*e unsur- 
msHi’d by laborious Genimnjy’ or bjy 
ivelier France. In JVlr. Fiembles 
in England, wt* pos.sesa a 
work fonndeil on sound philological 
investigations, and treating of the 
foiital jjrobh'iiis of the English eon- 
Plitution. Mr. Paley’s editions of 
-d^schylus UTul Jh'opi'rtius w ill entitle 
him to be adibessed, »is ‘ dorte .vcr- 
moncn nfrin.vfne lingna.* and prove 
that, while other tlepartnients have 
Iven more generally studied, ver- 
bal criticism has not declined. 
Pinifessor Wilson and ('’oloncl Kaw- 
linson sustain our ancient reputa- 
tion for oriental scholarship — a field 
which, coiftidering the extent, im- 
portaiKH*, and expansion of ourTndian 
Empire, should be peeidiarly our 
owm ; A\hile J)r. Donaldson, in the 
treatises w e now prcK»eed briefly to 
notice, contributes to general and 
comparative grammar — ^the nursing 
p»ar(‘nt of all bmiches of philology 
— two solid bases or buttresses, at 
least, which, by their reception, 
both at home and abroad, are con- 
firming Dr. Arnold's prediction, 
that * ne would one day produce a 
work on the science of language 
which w ould rank beside tlic most 
at^uto and elaborate perfonnances of 
German erudition.' 

Neither our limits now^ nor the 
general character of our pages, per- 
mit us to dissect with tlie minute- 


ness due to such works eitlier the 
New Cratylus, or the Varronianus. 
W© can merely aflfbrd to glan<*e at 
their design, plan, and inateriab^ 
with a strong recommendation in- 
deed of their more recondite chapters 
to all ‘ studious readers.* But philo- 
logy is a science much more coinpre- 
heiiHive than grammar ; and from its 
many asjwcts we slrnll select the 
ethnological, both as the ©a.^iest of 
compression and as the most gene- 
rally attractive in itself. And wo 
the rather incline to this selection, 
because ethnology not only readily 
and indeed almost insc])arably con- 
nects its(‘lf with geology and ]mysio- 
logy, but also, owing to certain pre- 
sent movements and mutations of 
the luiinan race, promises to I'Nlilbit 
some novel features, ami to be en- 
tering upon strange and oxtinsive 
combinations in at least tw o (piarters 
of the gloJ>e. 

The remarks that, in 

order to relish a book thoroughly 
most pt‘rsons r<‘(|uipe to know* some- 
thing of its author’s apju'arance and 
<*omplexion, life, and eou\ersation. 
The observation may b(‘ (‘xtended to 
tlie titles of books, especially if. like 
the AV/c Crafyltis and Vifemitidtiua, 
they contain something allusive, not 
to any enigmatical. So acting on 
the spirit, although not on the letter 
of the Sycrfator.'i remark, and leav- 
ing the author to be his ow'ii biogra- 
phtT if he w ill, or to take his post- 
Jiumous chanees of being clironieled 
justly, we shall pause for a moment 
to ask why he has so denominated 
his literary oflmjring. What is He- 
cuba to us ? ulio is Cratylus that 
he should ex})ound* Greek to us, or 
Varroriianus that he sluMild pore into 
the origins ol' Latin ? Who the new 
Cratylus may be, will perhaps be 
best understood by asecJ'taming the 
cliaracter imd pretensions of Cra- 
tylus senior. Of him many per- 
sons know thus much, that he was a 
disciple of Heracleitus, who accom- 
modated Plato with his name as the 
title of a dialogue principally turning 
on etymologies, ^ut knowing this 
is by no means an intimate acquain- 
tance with Cratylus phre. There are 
few more uufortunato positions in 
fife than that of a person who, firing 
oiT a jest in company, is taken to be 
in earnest, and set down as a dealer 
in truisms, if not indeed a profiuM 
and sourrilous fellow. Now this is 
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very neBJrly wbat has happened to old 
Cralylus, or rather to his representa- 
tive tlato. The pliilosopher nad been 
vexed in his inmost soul by tlie ver- 
bal tricks and miibbles of the Hera- 
fleitan and Eleatic schools, and 
thought to expose and extinguish 
them for ever by redut*ing their lin- 
guistic fooleries to ad^nhitur(htm, 
and making them ridiculous in the 
eyes of the laughter- loving Athe- 
nians. The wits and sages of his 
own days probably undei*fttood his 
drift j but the pleasantry was quite 
throw'll away upon tlu^ learned of 
later ages, w ho either adopted I^lato’s 
jests as .so many etymological cunon.s 
or abused lum for attt*mpting to 
bamboozle the whole grammarian 
race. Old Cratylus, then, has been 
until very reciMitly a much mis- 
represented gentleman, fie meant 
to be amusing; he was supposed to 
be serious and ilogmatical, and, under 
this delusion, he was not unrairly put 
doAvn for a most uneunscumable 
twaddler. There is no dauger of 
Cratylus jUs being .similarly misun- 
derstood. Now and then iudeiHl ho 
shows hirn.self by an occasion al sptirt 
of wit capable of shooting with his 
fatluT’s bow’ ; but he is gcmerally a 
grave and (‘arni'st investigator of bis 
Hiilijcot, dt'aling after a trenchant 
fashion with thi‘ Eleatic and Ilera- 
eleitan sciolists of Jus day. His 
name is nearly all he borrow s or in- 
herits from Ills humorous but mis- 
taken ancestor. 

Hut, what i.s the import of Vat*ro~ 
ananas ! According to Koman usage 
the name w^ould imply that for 
private or political ends Dr. Donald- 
son had been adoj:^ted by some pater- 
familias wdio ^had no lineal licirs, or 
liaving such, thought them ‘ plow 
cowhes,' and not likely to ilo credit 
to Ilia yc/w. Now', had this been 
80, we shoulS have said that the 
adc^ing Varro had secured for him- 
self a very learned and shany-witted 
sut‘ccssor — a highly creditable graft 
upon the Varronian atock. But it 
is no such matter. M. Terentiiis 
Varro, it appears, nearly nineteen 
centuries ago published, althouJ(h ho 
never printeiC an instructive work 
entitled, Laima, w herein, 

after the ancient fiwhion, he boggled 
a good deal about the ongin of words, 

of t£eir earlier uses and forms, be- 
sides (rescuing many from oblivion. 


And now Dr. Donaldson, in etmsi- 
deration of Varro’s learning and 
other merits, enrols himself in his 
clan, so far as philology is coucemedr 
and tliscourst's, wdth far ampler 
means and appliaiufcs at band, u^Kin 
the roots, cognates, and offsets of 
tlie Homan tongue. 

Having thus in some measure 
aetcil ujion the Sj^rriator-s liint w© 
proceed to examine the contents of 
these ti'ealisoH, giving prtM'edence to 
the elder volume, whiim jiroft'sses on 
its title pag(* to be ‘ a contribution 
towards a more accurate' kiunvledgo 
of thedrei'k language.’ Ami let us 
not be tleemed paradoxical for as- 
sorting, i/i liiniiu\ that an English 
doctor of divinity — for Cratylus 
is no less — writing several centuries 
aft(»r the Oreek ceased to Ix' a living 
tongue, tmn/ be better accpiairited 
w-ith’ its Htruelure and relations tluui 
even an Athenian or Byzantine bom. 
Of ihe Greeks in all ages — whether 
listening to DcMiiosthenes in the 
assembly, or expounding Homer to 
Pc'trnrch and Hoci'aeeio at Florence 
— it may be alUrined tliat tiny were 
neither "themselves philologers, nor 
did they possess the materiala for 
philological inquiries. Uingiiago they 
regard(*d universally from a puri'ly 
lit(‘rary point of view, and as their 
own unnvalh d litenitnn* rengned piv 
ramount — having within the range 
of their observation nihil .\'imila aut 
scrumhnn, they felt and expressed 
a lordly scorn of all other mundano 
dialects. For all purposes of art, 
logic, and elaboration of Ihe internal 
meehaiiism of their language tliis 
exclusive pridtJ was highly service- 
able. Hut it was fatal t/0|^dl preten- 
Bio 08 to pliiloiogy, of which tlxo 
strength lies in expansion, not in ae- 
cliisioD, in comparative, not in singl© 
examples. Nay, in some respects 
it was unfavourable to the develop- 
ment of the Grecian mind itself, 
since it severed tlie Hellenic race, 
in a inoBsure, from the human family, 
and by narrowdng the ground of 
their sympathies and interests, has* 
tened their inteUeiitnal decline. The 
Greek CTommariaas, like the Italiim 
Della Grosca, comprehended per- 
fectly the right usage and tlie fina 
and almost imperceptible Bhadas of 
meaning in tbeir suntle and harmo- 
nious idionu!i. But here their fiino- 
tion ends. They never dreamed^' 
and they would have resented tlto' 
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Boggestion of them as an affront — of 
the affinities between the speech of 
Hellas and thatofFersia, even though 
a few months’practice enabled Athe- 
nians and Spartans to converse with- 
out the aid of an interpreter with the 
Great King himself. Tliey ignored 
the language of their Homan con- 
uerors, altliough it was an elder 
ranch of tlicir own vernacular 
idiom, and with the single exception 
of Plutarch, a good natured cosmo- 
polite in his way, no Greek 
writer for four hundred years 
makes more than a passing mention 
of any Homan author. Wo cannot, 
indeed, concede to Mr. John Stuart 
Mill that such singlehood of speech 
rendered the Greeks worse logicians 
than they would have been, if, like 
ourselves, they had been constrained 
to learn several languages. Ihit w-^e 
have no doubt, on the otlier hand, 
that their contempt of forcMgn 
tongues disabled them from becom- 
ing sound etymologists even in their 
own. What we Inm* w rit ten of the 
Greeks applies in hardly an inferior 
degree to the Homans al.so. The 
Emperor Claudius was perhaps the 
only man in the empire who could 
read Ktrusean as w ell as Greek. Hut 
his aecornplishmenls earned him, 
Ciesar ns lie was. little or no credit. 
He was nceoiintt'd at best a learned 
pirnpJi'ton ; and the Homans, having 
in their wide provineinl dominion 
the most ample field for the euitiva- 
lioii of comparative philology, 
neglected it altogether, forced the 
Gauls, and Iberians, and A frieans to 
learn Latin, and when they traiis- 
mittod to posterity a few w ords from 
provincial ^dialects, they disguised 
them as effeetuiilly os if they had in- 
tended a prmjtical jest, and had fore- 
seen thetonnents they were inflicting 
upon etymologists for ever. It is no 
paradox, therefore, to assert that, so 
far as regards aids and appliances ah 
extra, the modem philologer is in a 
better position dor enucleating the 
fontal problems of the Greek and 
Homan languages than if ho had sat 
among the spectators of the Antigone, 
or been among the hearers of Cicero. 

The Neio Cratylus opens with a 
delineation of the functions and a 
statement of the claims of philology 
to be regarded as a science. In the 
first place, its value as an organ of 
liberm education is considered, and, 
for this purpose, the pahn is most 


justly awarded to the two most per- 
fect of the ancient dialects — partly 
because their formularies are now 
beyond the reach of transition, and 
partly because of the essential merite 
of the literature which they contain. 
We think tliat Dr. Donaldson over- 
rates the advantages derived from 
the practice of composition in the 
deaa languages. We holieve the 
same ends might be attained at a 
less expense of toil, and yet more 
valuable time, by the study at .school 
and the university of oui* ow n classi- 
cal writers. We have often had oc- 
casion to mar\el at the skill dis- 
played hy ingenuous youth in 
writing Greek iambics, aiul hy the 
sole<*isins they eommit in English 
prose. We have known Shakspeare 
and Massinger made to spent the 
very language of Sophocles, hy a 
man who could not write six sc‘n- 
tenees of tohTablo English. This, 
liow'ever,^s not the place for discus- 
sing a much vexed question ; hut 
whenever a real reform of university 
studies shall take place, we trust 
that Englisli literature w ill be deemed 
as w'orthy of a jirofessor's chair as 
Greek or moral philosophy. The 
statement of the claims of philology 
is followed by a review of its origin, 
progress, and present stale; and we 
would especially point out some 
most in.struelive tuid interesling re- 
marks ii]>on the philology of tlio 
schoolmen, as embodied in wluit 
Goleridge ch'seribed as the greatest 
of controversies — that between the 
Kominnlists and Realists. 

Ill his third chapter, Dr. Donald- 
son treats of the piiilosonhy of lan- 
guage, and enters largely ujwii tho 
questions of its original unity, its 
subsequent divariealiofts, its affini- 
ties, transitions, and corruptions; 
its various aspects among races 
which liave been earl^ settled in 
one region, or which have spread 
themselves over the earth’s surface ; 
its relations, on the one hand, to tho 
history of matter, and, on the other^ 
to the development of mind. Wo 
have not space to enter upon the 
liighly metaphysical character of 
many of these inquiries; but the 
following vindication on philological 
princi^es of the unity of the human 
race wiU, we think, prove equally 
acceptable to the scholar and the 
theologian : — 

Not to speak of the uses of phil(d - 
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ffical criticism, it may be shown that 
uiiguistic ethnography contributes in no 
small measure towards establisliiug the 
grounds of Revelation. All the truth, 
or at least all the iutelli^bility, of the 
Christian dispensation, dei>en<Ia on the 
derivation of the human race fhiin one 
stock. If mankind had not a common 
origin, there must be branches of our 
race which have no more i^are in Rero* 
<litary corruption or transmitted sin, 
dian the supposed inhabitants of an- 
other planet. Now it is by philology 
alone that we can attempt demoii- 
itrate the primeval unity of man. We 
are already ho far advanced as to bo able 
:o divide all the known languttgcH of ibo 
world into two main classes ; and al- 
ihoiigh we do not possess sufficient 
knowledge of the wb(»le body of lan- 
guages to be able to say what affinity 
exists between the two great divisions, 
aj)pr()xiTnation8 have been mafle to the 
conclusion that there are certain points 
in w'hich they osculate ; and, ju<Iging 
fntrii the progress of linguistic studies 
hitherto, we may fairly ho[>e fliat, as in 
the case of languages now known to be 
cognate we were impressed with the dif- 
feienccs long before we perceivcnl the 
timilaritioH which are now the most pro- 
inincnt features, so it will be hereafter 
with all the^languages of the world ; and 
inveHtigation will fully confirm what the 
great Apostle proclaimed in the Areo- 
pagus, ‘ that (irod has urdaine^l that from 
one common paretitage all the tliffertmt 
tribes of men should spread themselves 
over the wliole face of the earth, having 
determined the particular times of their 
•uccessivc emigrations and the bounda- 
ries of their res()ectivu settlements." 
Thus much may be expected from com- 
parative ])hilology. 

The section, however, of the New 
Cratylun which possesses the highest 
value for the general reader is that 
*upoii the etnnofogical atBnities of 
the ancient Greeks.* If ethnology 
can be presumed to be, at any period, 
a subject of universal interest, it 
must cnipliarically bo so considered 
at an epoch when a new dispersion 
of mankind appears to be imminent, 
and when the races of tlie old conti- 
nent are pouring forth themselves in 
massos towards the reju^ionsof the west 
and south. The United States and 
the Canadas are now monthly receiv- 
ing acc'cssions to their population from 
the Celts of Ireland, from the Teu- 
tons of Europe, and f^m thosS semi- 
oriental races which are unloosed by- 
revolution and calamity from thoir 
homes on its eastern fjrontier. In 
the western states of North America, 


from the Hudson and St. Lawrence 
to the Gulfs of Mexico and Califor- 
nia, the Celt, tlio Hungarian, the 
Pole, and the Saxon, are now seated 
side by side, and in anotlior century 
these branches of the great Celtic,; 
Selavonian, and Teutonic stems ihtJI 
be intens'oven with one aiiotlier by 
the bonds of civil, political, and 
family union. With these more 
eminent varieties of mankind are 
combined also an oceanitic. element 
through the immigration of labour- 
ers and artisans from China, and if 
the harbours of Japan bo tlirown 
open to the commerce of tln» world, 
we may anticipate that a gradual in- 
fusion of lies tern bloml will aireet 
the most pure and e.xclusivt^ of the 
islanders of thePiunfic. Again, in the 
far south, and in regions scarcely a 
century old in the anmds of geogra- 
phy and commerce*, the aurif(‘rous 
trac’ts are rapidly lending to a eo/- 
hiviesgentium.Ui a demolition of the 
barriers of races, to the anniliilation 
of some, to the amalgamation of 
many, and (*ventually to the produc- 
tion of varieties of mankind in WThich 
it w ill bo no longer jnissible to discri- 
minate b(*tweentheoriginal stock and 
the hybrid offspring. Since, indeed, 
the grt'at dis])erBiou from the plains 
of Shinar, or that no less memorable 
breaking up of the great deeps of (he 
nortli, when tlie Rhine and the 
Danube pn*eipitated upon tlie ex- 
hausted plains of Greece and Italy 
their hardier sons, and fourided new 
and vigorous dynasties in the heart 
of a decaying empire, ilic w<ir}d has 
beheld no commingling, interweav- 
ing and accretion oi races eijual or 
similar to tliat which isngw ]»rocecd- 
ing under the eyes of the present ge- 
neration. Philology uplilts the cur- 
tain from i)aKi migrations, and dis- 
plays, by the light of scieutifn; analo- 
gies, the probable course and future 
gyrations of the great gulf-stream of 
huniari life. 

llierefore on aU accounts, before 
new combinations of races slmll have 
obliterated in a third of the world 
the fonrn^r distinctions, it is import- 
aiit tliat ethnolo^ should be plaoed 
uxK>n a secure basis, and that the 
fountains of the stream should be, if 
possible, laid open before they ore 
irretrievably concealed by the multi- 
tude of arteries which emanate from 
them. And therefore we greet with 
much satisfkction all such works as. 
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Kke the New Cratylua and Varroni^ 
amni9t appiy (srucial test — the 
test of Ijiiifpia^cs — U) the j>robleni9 
of derivation and dispersion, and to 
the ])hi‘riOTnena which mark and ac- 
eonijjany the ‘peoplin^^ of the earth.’ 
For enucleating these probJeinB 
three Hcienees are neecHajiry, and 
each of them Jias now for «omo years 
been in active operation. I'ho time 
has fortunately pone by when it w'oa 
deemed irnposHible to reconcile the 
di»eloHures of ^eolojyy with the re- 
cords of t he eroiition. one out 
of Ht. Ijuke’s, or beyond the dim re- 
eoBses of a country parson a^c, a pre- 
beruial stall, or Iilxeter-linll, decm.s 
that Mows and Sir Cliarlcs JjVcU are 
committed to a deadly feud. No one 
now dren<l« that physiology w ill uii* 
nettJi^ th(,* ^;ri‘at fa<*t <3f the unity of 
the hiuiinu ra<*e, inasmuch a.s the 
deeper 1 \\o physioh'jLjist probes hi.s 
Fnbject, the more cause he discovers 
f()F atfin^iin^^ the Heriptural assertion 
tliat all flesh proceeded from a single 
air. And few, yvo tnist, remain who 
elieve tliat philolof^y h^il imivtclyeJt- 
erciwd, can ever disturb flic fouiwla- 
tioiiH of faith, while, on tin* contrar}', 
the nuinluT is daily incrcnsuij^ of 
those who Hold that the sounder 
the interpretathm of the (rreck ami 
Hebrew tongiies shall beconu*, the 
more eompletely will the wavs of 
(jrod to man bo disphiyed and vin- 
dicated. 

The earth and its inhabitants are 
tlie most mtereslin^ of topics to all 
Htudious arul n^asonuii; nu*u. The 
structure of t lie earth is revealed by 
the i^eolo^'st ; the form divine and 
the wamdcrful mcMdianism of man is 
examined hy the physioloiri^t, and 
between those sciemvs the condi- 
tions of eventual luinuony are al- 
ready securely estnblislietl. i3ut a 
thinl pow er, or as the elder meta- 
pliysieians would have phrased it — 
a third font' is demanded for etim- 
plotiiigt he reeonciliat ion, and tbrsolv- 
inf? the linjifTtng ipicstions which lie 
iK'yond the province of him who 
deals w ith the earth and of him who 
is husieil with the individuals and 
ftmiilies upon it. Man was endow ed 
by tiis creator with articulate speech, 
wi well as with a living soul. Hia 
speech, as a whole, iliscrirainates him. 
from other animals, and by its diva- 
rirations further divides iiini froin 
his bretliren. Geology points out 
the zones and radii of the earth 


whu^b are the best suited to popula* 
tion ; physiology discloses the adap- 
tation between the orgwfl of mait 
and the phu^cs of his habitation — ^bnt 
philology, or the science of language* 
alone demouHtrutos the cause and 
niaimer of his dispersion, and fol- 
lows him to the extreme verge, or 
trac^?s him tiack to the fontal sourcs 
of civilization. The aspects of civi- 
lization may be divided into two 
main stream ai — the one extends into 
the far cast, and may be (‘omprised 
under the general head of Indian— 
the other permeates the extreme 
west, and may be described, in eon- 
Hidcralion of tlie superior eivdlization 
of the contincMit in w hich that civi- 
lization was developed, as the Euro- 
ix^au. Wi til the Indian aspect w'c are 
l)ut remotely concenii‘d ; it ailbrcb 
ample and lively illustrations of oui 
own system, but it diws not directly 
a fleet or dt*tennine it. It is enougn 
to know^ that beyond the extreinest 
bouTida of ( rrcf'ian and Roman con- 
quest, and at epochs when the Seven 
uilLs w ere covered with primeval 
KuTst, ami the acropolis oi Athens 
wras a bare peak ut stone, empires 
exi8t.ed pow tu’ful in arts and arms, 
guided or <lclmled in religion by 
awful cri*eds and sha^lowy mytliolo- 
gies, ami governed by laws whieh 
soTiietimes exi'ite our admiration by 
their profound and subtle jurispni- 
deiu'e. and at others sIkm'Ic and 
estrange our feelings by their syste- 
matii* and reckless cruelty. It is 
interesting to know also tliat their 
Jiugust yi*t sombre dynasties at 
certain ipochs, touched without 
osculating the great empire of the 
vTest, ami that at t^e mouth of the 
Persian Gulf, or perchance at Tra- 
pobane or Ceylon, the Itoman mer- 
(*hant9 met the swart and turbaned 
Hindoo, and, perchance, amidst tha 
cares of businesa or ffvarice, com- 
pared notes with each other as to 
the relative grandeur of imperial 
llivme and the holy city of Benares. 

The field of inquiry traversed in 
the jVfHc Cratyhta is the wider and 
more diversified ; but Uio Varroni^ 
tmu.t in our opinion, the more 
mature and masterly work. Com- 
parativjely, also, it is more original, 
or at least mtTre novel in its details 
than its predecease; for great an 
the progress of philology has been 
(hiruig She present centurr, its ad- 
vunces hove been made on the side of 
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Grecian rather than Latin ai^holar- 
ship. We do not complain of the 
preference ; yet we rejoice to perceir© 
a turn in the tide, and to find, l)Oth 
in Germany and in England, a 
rerivin^ ta.<«te for the literature of 
Home. It hoH been too much the 
iaaJiion of lati> to cry' that all in 
barron between tlic Dan and Eber- 
sheba of Homan authors. Even 
writers ko well informed na Arch- 
deacon Hare aud M>. Macaulay liavc 
joined in it, not indeed umluly mojifni- 
fyini; the auperioritv of the Greeks 
in laiii^uajro, invention, and the art 
of collot'allon, but wo think nnduly 
denyin^^ the claim of the Romans to 
sterling rai^rits in these res])ects. 
Ci(*ero, we are told by one of these 
critics, is little better than a mere 
wordinon^t*!' ; tlie Roman points, we 
arc assured, resembl% the clipped, 
formal avenues of yews which orna- 
mented or dcfunjied the gardens of 
our aiyc(‘storB ; and SalJusi and 
Tacitus imitated without possessing 
the genius of Thucydides. it so : 
we reply tluit wc, oa moderns, and 
deriving no small portion of our 
noblest and most rctined literature 
from itnliaii models, imitate, thirmgh 
them, Virgil rather than Homer, 
and Livy and Tacitus rather tlian 
Tliucytlides and Xenophon, and 
conseiiuently are * debtors’ less to 
the ‘ Greek’ than to the people 
whom the insolent Greeks ac- 
coimted little better than ‘ bar- 
banauH.’ For these reasons we 
rejoice to meet with a scholar like 
Dr. Donaldson, who, liaving abun- 
dantly proved his proficiency in the 
schools of Athens, asserta also the 
authentic dignity# and excellence of 
the Latian A{uses. We jissent also 
to his opinion t1ii#Latin .s<*holarship 
cannot oe considered in a flouri'^hing 
condition in jihis country at the pre- 
sent moment. There are, inrleed, 
symptoms of its revival, and among 
the most promising the Varroniavus 
itself. But, since the days of Porson, 
the current 1ms set strongly the 
other way ; and we think the pre^ 
ference shown to Greek not alto- 
gether creditable to the manajijlrB of 
oar gre^at ac^hoolii and universitiea. 
Generally speaking, a chorus of 
Sophocles h^a rotter chance of 
being correctly rendered by an 
aqpirmg yonth than a ehap^ of 
Taeitiis or an ode of Horace; yet 
for all practical purposes, eepecially 


when the inoreastiig euktration of 
mtKlem languages is taken into ac^- 
eount, the Latin is by much the 
more importtmt of the two classical 
idioma. Conceding to the Greeks 
their undoubtiMl rights— originality 
of ibeught , superior harmony of ex- 
ression, and greater vigour and 
rillianey of imagination — amplitude 
and dignity will always remain the 
cluirnideriatii's of Rome. Even Mr. 
Grote’fl eaniest nndihonghtful mind 
cannot invest the wars imd policy of 
the Greek republics with a b!uropt»aa 
interest. TlieGrtyek political drama 
was a4‘tetl upon a narrow and insig- 
nifi(‘aut stage ; it w as at most a 
rehearsal of more stiiring anti com- 
prehenaive .scenes to be aftcrw'jirds 
jyerfbrmed, with three continents for 
their jindicni'c and the roiirse of 
crvUizatioii for their ph)t anti denout*- 
ment. Rome*, and not Greece, is 
Ihe proper ancestor of Christendom ; 
and Roman, mid not Hellenic, lite- 
rature ifl the rr>ot of Christian poetry, 
ethics, and history. 

As in the iVV/c Craf^luH, m in th© 
y</rronl(tfiuy, we must limit our 
remarks to the ethnological intro- 
ductif>rvoftliolr<»ati8(*s. 'J'ho Romans 
did not claim for themselves the 
empty honour of being an autoc- 
thonous race— -the earliest denizens 
of the Latin soil. On the contrary, 
they confessed tlndr ancestors to 
have been a svntina gentiiun, th© 
otfspring of adv(*nturt*rs flocking to 
a common asylum at the invitation 
of one or more shepherd warriors. 
The elements of this mixed race are 
atialysi^l in tli© openijig chaT)t<T8 of 
the rarroniamiff, First, the domestic 
relations of the old Italian tribet 
are examined, and next their foreign 
aifiiiities. Tlie general concluHionfi 
of the introduction are subsequently 
confirmed by a coraparison of the 
various diaJectfi spedten in the Italiaa 
peninfmla. 

In tlicsc iiK^UTriea there are two 
salient points of llitercst, and to 
tluMie we shall c^onfin© ourselVcff. 
First, the origin of the Etruscan, 
nation ; and, secondly, the transmis- 
sion of the Latin language and 
civiiizaitioa to its modm repro^ 
sentatives. Whether or no the em^ 
tain which has fiiUen upon Etruscan 
civdization is destined to be finnOy 
irpbiled by th© ^&n€iwaj of tto 
family to which Idieir language Inb^ 
longs, and by the power ^ rovluig 
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that lan^a^e with aa much ease as 
lie interpret Oscan iriscriptioufl, is a 
problem at present, and without fur- 
ther aids insoluble. The monumental 
and traditional evidence of Etruscan 
greatness is sin^larly coinpletc : the 
plionetie records of it alone are dumb. 
Of tlie nations witli which in their 
career of compicst the Homans came 
in contact, they regarded the Gauls 
with fear, and the Etruscans, for 
many generations at least, w itli re- 
spect. The latter feeling was pro- 
bably in some measure owing to 
their depimdonco upon the Etrus- 
cans in all matters of religious (cere- 
mony, and partly also to ethnical 
ailinities between the ra(!(*8 north 
and south of the Tiber. The most 
compact and populous of the Pelaa- 

f ian settleiiieiits in I tidy wan in 
Itruria ; the next in numbers and 
cohesion was the Koman icrrhoiy 
itself. The third tribe of Rome — 
the Luecres — was Pelnsgiaii, of the 
same stock, and probably indeed a 
colony from Southern Etruria. No 
motive less potent than the esta- 
blishment, against all evidence, of a 
favourite theory could have induced 
Niebuhr to maintain that the Tar- 
(luinian House v>as of Ijatin origin, 
lurther indeed than the I/ntins were 
themselves Pelasgiuns< The whole 
liistory <d‘ the Tanminian dynasty 
implies Etruscan innuence. hut the 
iultiumce of soulhevu or Pelasgian 
Etnirja, just ;is the story of i^»r- 
seiia’s eomniesiof Rome imlicates the 
power of Northern Etruria, where 
a race liostile to the Tarquiuian 
princes had established itself. 
Again, neither England under the 
Normans, <*ior Gaul under the 
Franks, betrays more palpable tokens 
of the c’O-existcnee in one state of 
tw o races — a dominant and a subject 
oni' — than Etruria as described by 
Roman historiiuis. The subjeet rac‘o 
was Pclasgiau ; who tho dominant 
race were ’s still imbjudice. 

Two hypotheses are possible. One 
is, that a portion of the emlized 
JVlasgians were by foreign invasion 
driven from the plains and cities 
of the IVn insula into the Alps, where, 
cut off from their brethren, they re- 
lapscnl into barbarism, again de- 
scended upon the lowlands, and re- 
€X)n(iuered tho regions on<H? occupied 
by tiieir ancestors. The other and 
more probable explanation is, in our 
opinion, that preferred by the learned 


author of Varroniantu. He con- 
ceives the dominant race in Northern 
Etruria to have been a low German 
tribe, who subjected the Pelasgians, 
andsettledamong them as conquerors, 
as the Normans among the Anglo- 
Saxons, and the Franlu among tho 
Romano-Gallic iiopulation of France. 
Niebuhr had previously noticed cer- 
tain striking resemblances betiveen 
the Etruscan and Scandinavian sys- 
tems of mythology. Dr. Donaldson 
carries the comparison a step— and 
a most important step— further, and 
dct(*cU Home remarkable aHinities 
betw’oen Etruscan inscriptions and 
the low German dialects. For the 
linguistic proofs of his theory w'o 
must refer our readers to tlic jiages of 
tho Varronianus. But if In.s spiTii- 
lations be Irucj — and tli(*y boar w ith 
them an aspeo^f great probability — 
an intercHting faiit is added to eth- 
nological science, the identity of 
tho mysterious Etruscans with tho 
low Germans of Sciuubnavia, with 
tho Danes, who sixteen centuries 
after Porsena reigned at Clusium 
wasted the shores of England, and 
with the Norsemen who in the iiinili 
(•(uiturj’ of the Christian era esla- 
blishecl tlnuuselves in Iceland, and 
attained there a high degrt‘c of both 
civil and literary cidtivation. 

The language' of Rome aflected in 
very various degrees the ]>rovinee« 
of its empire. In the east and 
south it hardly afleeled the speeeli 
of till' proviiieials. The Syrians 
and Egyptians sullenly kept al(K>f 
from their coiuiuerurs, and when 
they exchanged their sibilant Semitic 
iibom for a foreign tongue, adopted 
the language of t^'c Greeks. The 
Greeks, on the other l^nd, classed 
the dialect of among other 

barbarous forms of sjioech, in com- 
parison with their owti expressive 
Eud mellifluous idiom. But to tho 
north and west of Italy the case 
was reversed. The Celts and ll>e- 
rians, the Kaetians and Dacians, 
embraced both tho language and 
bterature of Italy with ^e zeal of 
neophytes, and Italy itself was 
scarcely more a Latin province 
than the Gauls and the South 
Dauubian provinces finallv became. 
It has been a point actively mooted 
among philologists— which of the 
Southern European tongues moat 
nearly reflects and resembles its 
Roman ancestor. The Gothic and 
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Semitic elements of the Spanish are 
fatal to the claims of the Xbcrian 
peninsula. The Italian, both from the 
geniua fodf and the radical elements 
of its population, might seem to l>c 
the favourite candidate for this dis- 
tinction.liad not conquest, Gomianic, 
Byzantine, and Saracenic, swept iu 
such ruthless succession over jtho 
ItHlinn soil, and infected even the 
inrunahula JtonuB unth admixtures 
of foreign speech. AVhen literatiure 
revived, indeed, the Komnn iiiilucn(*o 
revived also ; and Dante, the 
scholar of Virgil, iinpres.sod the 
writtefi speech of liis contemporaries 
with an indelible Komnn brand ; 
and the great Florentine’s successors 
completed the work he had begun 
by almost fanatical obse(iuiou8iiess 
to the canons and phraseology of 
Cicero and Virgil. But the lan- 
guage of the JJivina Comedia, of 
the Dvt'timoronc^ and the Givrum- 
hmtm\ IS too nmeli a written lan- 
giiage — a comprotni.se between rival 
clialeets — for the purjwtses df the 
philologer ; and he eonsuUa rather 
the euiTent patois than the sierco- 
typed nhrases of literature. But 
the spoKen Italian departs in many 
<\ssential respeets from the written 
language of Koine, however it may 
have resembled the real utterances 
of \\\i‘favx Romuli, in tlie Suburra, 
or the provincialisms of|Jhc Ctnix- 
panian viiie-pniiiers. Dr. Tlonaldson 
sets up the claim of inodeni French 
to be regarded as the most genuine 
offset oir the language of Koine; 
and as the following pa.ssagc states 
Ids argument almost us briefly, and 
much more eogt^ntly than wc can 
represent it bv condensation, wo 
lay it (‘ntire ben^r# our remh'rs : — 

It will not t>« exjucted that T Hhould 
here show at leng^^Piow the Koniance 
languages were formed from the Latin. 
It will be sufficient to point out some of 
the reasons for believing that the French 
language is a better living representative 
of the pronunciation of the ancient Ita- 
lians uian the language which is now 
spoken in the Peninsula itself ; and in 
conclusion to state briefly what was the 
process of the disintegration, and in 
what degree the znfMleni differed pom 
the ancient form. 

As the Romans successively conquered 
the different nations which fnrm^ the 
population of lU^, they generally in- 
cluded within the U^ts of a single em- 
pure a number of different tri>>em who 
•poke idioms^ or dialecis^ (Offering but 


little flnom the language of the Bomaoa 
themselv^es. It is not, therefore, sur- 
prising that a gradual amalgamation 
should have taken place, and that every 
Italian should have s(>okeii, with only 
slight variations of accent, one and the 
same Latin language. The language of 
Homo itself- the laugua^ of Goveni- 
luent, of literature, of law — would of 
course bu indepeiuient of those minor 
differences. Every CMlucated man, and 
every public functionary, would refer to 
this unvarying standard, and would 
8])cak or write, in some c':imos with 
]>edantic accuracy, tlio language <if the 
senate-house anti the forum. Act^onl- 
ingly the irdiabitants of the prt>vin(xts, 
or the foreign Hubjwts of the mnpiro, 
would hoar nothing hut pui'o iComaii 
Latin ; and if they letirned the language 
at all they wt>ultl at least learn it in the 
best f»>rm. Their poHitiini in this re- 
spect differetl inattM'ially from that of 
ctdonislH, even in ancitMit times. Tim 
coloiiistu of our day, and especially tho 
English omigrants, present a material 
contrast to tlit! cose of the Roman pnv 
vincials. For, while the cnlonists who 
sailed frt>m Corinth t>r Athens were of 
all classes, our iiKMlern colonisiH are go- 
nenilly those who arc cither not able to 
live at home, ttr at all events who prac- 
tise tratles iacoiiHistent with a high, 
amount of educational t>oliHli. We find, 
therefore, tliai colonial English njpro- 
serits only the vulgar c<dloquial language 
of the mother country, wheruas the 
Koiuan jkrovincials s;)oke a language 
derived — imperfectly it might he, hut 
still derive<l - from the prdished and 
eh'gant diction of prosonsuls, juriscon- 
sultHi, negotiators, and puhlicani. 

llic (jiauls, in particular, were re- 
markable for their tendency to assimi- 
late theiiiHelveH, in their language and 
u.4ages, to the Homans. In an incon- 
ceivably short space of time the pro- 
vince Gallia w:ls coinplet^ Itomau- 
izod. Tlieir own language wiis out of 
the pah; of civilization ; in fact they had 
no iiKither tongue to struggle for. A 
langua^^e is only dear to us when wc 
know its capabilities, and when it is 
liallowtvj by a thousand connexions with 
our civilizatioD, our literatun;, and our 
comforts.. So long as it merely lisi^s the 
inarticulate utterances ^f half- educated 
men, it has no hold U}>on the hearts of 
those who sjieak it; and it is readily 
n^leoted or thrown aside in favrmr of 
the more cultivated idiom, which, while 
it finds names for luxuries of civilization 
before unknown, also opens a communi- 
cation with thfwe who appear as the 
heralds of moral and intellectual regene- 
ration. The (ireeVti and Jews had good 
reasons for loving the language of their 
aooviiors, and could never be induced 
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to foi^et or relinquish the flowmg 
rhythmH of tluir poets or the noUe 
enert^ of tlieir prose writers. Ulie case 
woe not so with the provincials of Giuil ; 
without any anterior jiredilectiona, and 
with a mobility of cliaracter w'hick still 
diritinguisheH their modem repn^ciita- 
tivoH, they sfiaedily adopted the manners 
and the words of Uie Itoiu^uis ; and it is 
prcdiabJe tlmt in the time of the Empire 
there was no more tliffereiioo lietween 
the grammatical Latin of Lyons and 
Rome, than there is now betwetm the 
grammatical French of St. Retorsburg 
and l*aris. 

Jf the Anv and imp(?rfoH roniarha 
we hnve been enabled t-o make u])afi 
l>r. Donaldaon’fl volumes Iw suffi- 
cient to reeommend tJieni to tlie eth- 
nologist, we enn fearlessly refer the 
OTamniarian and eoiiiparafive jdiilo- 
lioger to tludr page's. TIk' A inner 
w ill find, in the Nav Cratj/lus espe- 
eitiJlv, many serviceable canons of 
critieism, and no few emeiidutioiis of 
eornipt op doubtfid pussugt's. The 
latti'r will discover in hotli treatises 
a e^unpreliensive and aeciirale m'- 
(luniiitanee witli languages, btdh in 
tlieir families and in their diale(*tic 
idu)synerasies. We would part w ith 
a penile hint to the author that a 
milder tone towards si^iue of his 
sehoiustiij eoutem]K>rarit‘s w ould not 


be amiss; be raninds us too of 
tlie learned war fare of the Scoligeti 
and Senpios. The public no longer 
takes any interest in a ' set-to’ of 
grammanana, and will 4et Dares 
beat EuteUus black and blue* iSl 
l>oih ore satisfied. A little more 
amenity w ould greatly improve bis 
controversial st^. Apart from this 
defect, however, Dr. Donaldson is 
entitled to high commendation, as 
at once an entei]prismg and a oon- 
Bcientioos investigator of languages. 
His diligence is uuweariod ; his 
learning is great; his sagacity- un- 
faibng ; his accuracy scrupulous ; his 
method ix'rspicuous ; and liis diction 
nervous and refined. In an age when 
so many material interests encroach 
upon tlie realm of ])hilology, his 
merits liave been aeknowledged by 
the demand for ro-cditions of liis 
works ; and we have mueh mistaken 
their i liai*a(*ter if the Vratjjlun 
and VaHTonianiis do not long remain 
as speeiniens and landmarks of the 
philological science of tlie present 
cventury. The field of linguistic in- 
vest igal ion is wide, and wo trust 
again to welcome Dr. Donaldson 
lunong till' explorers of its more re- 
mote and obscure regions. 


nARVKST-HOME. 

B\ Fukdkkick Tknnyson. 

C OMK, h*t us mount Uie breezy dow n. 

And hearken to the tumult blown 
I^p from the ehumpaign and the town. 
Lovely liglits, smooth shadow. s sweet, 

Sw ifti v' o’er emft and valley fleet, 

And UikhI the hamlet at our foot ; 

Its groves, its liall. its grange that stood^ 

13(*ss w as Queen, its steeple rude ^ 
Its mill tluit ])atters iu the wood ; 

And follow where the brooklet curls, 

Seaward, or in cool shadow whirls, 
dr silvery o’er its cresses pnrls. 

The harv’est days are cvmie again. 

The vales are surging w ith the grain ; 
The merry work goes on amain ; 

Pale streaks of cloud scarce veil the blue, 
Apiinst the golden harvest hue 
Tlie Autumn trees loob fresh and new ; 
Wrinkled brows relax writh glee. 

And t^ed eyes they laiigh to see 
The sit‘klos follow o’er uie lea ; 

I see the little kerchief d maid 

With dimpling cheek, and boddice staid, 
'Mid the stout striplings half afiraid ; , 
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Jffer rod lip and her soil blue eye 
Mato tlie crimson dye-, 

And tlio oom-nowora \^‘aviug by ; 

I BOO the sire with bronxM ohoat ; 

Mad babos amid the blithe iinreBt 
Seem leaping from the mother's breast ; 

The mighty youth, and supple child 

Go forth, the yellow tdit^avea are piled, 
The^toil ia mii'th, the mirth is wdu ! 

Old head, and sunny foreln^ad peers 
O’er the warm sea, or disappoars. 
Drown’d amid the waving ears ; 

Barefoot iirchins run, and hide 

In hollows 'twixt the eorn. or glide 
Toward the bill sheafs sunny side ; 

Lusty pleasures, hob-iiail'J fuii, 

Throng into the noonda}’ sun. 

And 'mid the merry n^apers run. 

Draw the el<‘ar October out ; 

Another, and Bn<»ther Iwut, 

Then back to labour w itii a shout I 


The banded sheaves stand orderly 
AgainA the puijple Autumn sky, 
Like armies of Prosperity. 

Hark ! through the middle of the town 
From the sunjiy .slopuH nui down, 
BavNling boys, and roape^rs brown; 

LaughU*r tiios from d(K>r to door 
To sec fat Plenty w itb Ins store 
L<?d a captive by the j)CK>r ; 

Fetter’d in a golden chain, 

Bolling in a burly w ain, 
Overwalley, mount, and Y»lain ; 

Bight through the middle of tin* tow'n. 
With a great slioaf for a crown, 
Onw ard lie reels a happy clowm ; 

Family cheers the tailor thin, 

And the smith wdth sooty chin * 
Lends iiis liainiuer to the din ; 


And the master blithe and boon, 

* Pours forth his boys that afternoon, 
A And locks his desk an hour too soon. 


Yet, wlien the shadows c?astward seen 
O’er the smooth-shorn fallow's lean. 
And Silence sits where tlieyhave been. 

Amid the gleaners 1 w^iil stay, 

While the shout and roundelay 
Faint ofi', and daylight dies aw'ay ; 


Dies aw'ay, and leaves me lone 

With dim ghosts of years agone, 
Summers juried, glories flown ; 

Till day beneath the 'West is roll’d, 

Tul my BDire and tufted wold 
Pur^e m uie evenly gold : 

Memories, when old age is come. 

Are stray ears that fleck the gloomy 
And edbioes of the Hanreat-hiniiQ. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNAL OF A VISIT TO NEW 
SOUTH WALES IN 1853. 

Pabt II. 

n^ITE cliHtnnro from Sydney to Ba- monly railed the 'laughing jack- 
J thurst is 120 rnik'H, and the road ans/ %\luch makes the woods ab- 
leads ov(*r the ‘Blue Mountains/ sulutely ring T»dth its horrible 
Mliirh for many years bounded the rhattering merriment. Most of the 
settled lands of the colony. The Australiarv trees are flowering (a 
scenery in the mountains, which redeeming |>oint which their info- 
r had heard a good deal of, riority in beauty requires), and the 
disnppfunted me. They are not blossoms have a very ideaaant 
lofty (the higliest not above StMX) smell. Sometimes, for many hun- 
feei), and peculiarly tame in out- dred yards together, you enjoy gales 
line. The forests, too, with which reiniudiug you of on Engli.sh beau- 
they are covered, being cornjwsed lield. 

almost entirely of the eternal euca- The eharncter of the coimtry on 
ly])tus, are ns unpicturesipie as the western side of the mountains 
fcirests can be. There in one striking is verj' different from that in the 
pass, where the road suddenly neighbourhood of Sydney. Thero 
emerges from the hills, through is a good deal of cultivation wher- 
whieh it has been winding for fifty ever there is water, the vegetation 
miles, and plunges, with a rapid is riclier, and everything iiidicates n 
descent of about tliree Hides, lunm better s^>il. On the other hand, tho 
the plain, lliis is called the Vie- elunato is said to he hotter in sum- 
toria Puss. What struck me most luer, tho regular sea-breeze, w hich 
on the journey through the liills was is such a consolation at Sydney, 
the uunil)erl(‘S8 caravans, os I may being of course unfelt in tho iiite- 
eall them, of wool-drays, (wimjangin rior, and it is also more subject to 
the forest along the sides of tho droughts than the coast. Jt is curious 
road. Wh(‘n tlio day declim’S, the that, from the time one crosses tho 
ti'aiuH are lialted, at some ])laee, if mountains, one is free from tho 
no.ssihlc, where there is water; the plague of mosipiitocs; in its pla 4 *o 
liull«M*ks are unyoked, hubhled, and comes a plague of flies — the common 
turned loose with hells about tbeir English flies — whicb swann so as 
necks, to shift; for themselves. The to blaeLen and defile everything, 
drners liglit their lire, cook their Everybotly in the interior wears a 
su[)Per, boil their tea-kettle, and short veil, or rather fly-flapper, 
linally b<*take theinselv(‘s to sleep maile of net, round his hat, to Keep 
under their ilrays. AVe passed so them olf tho face. After we had 
many of their encninpments, that passed the mountains, tho rain 
we saw' tiuun in eveiy stage of these ceased, and in its stead wre hod to 
operations ; and, especially aRer suffer from the worse evil of a broil- 
nightfall, ^ihere was something very iug sun and blinding dust. I don't 
wild and picturesque about the efleet know' how I should have homo the 
wdiicli they produced, seen through ‘ box-seat’ durin^Pnie day; but most 
the glades of tho forest. All along fortunately, at the place w'here wo 
t he n'fid we passed tho bodies of dead breakfasted, I found that a spare 
bulhH'ks. in various st^es of deeom- horse, bclougiug to tho proprietor, 
position, and sometimes, though was just starlmg for Batnnrst, and 
rarely , of horpes. I was in h 4 >pe 8 I induced the man who was to ride 
that! might Iiave seen kangaroos, him to chan^ places with me. I 
of wliieh a good many still haunt thus got a fiobtary ride of thirty-live 
these mountain soUtudos ; but we miles, which I enjoyed extremely, 
w^rt' not so lucky. I saw* many notwithstanding the heat and dust, 
birds that were now and strange to instead of being jolted to deatli on 
mo, especially parrots of various that purgatorim mail. At tho last 
kinds and very brilliant plumage, stage, ten miles from l^hurst, I 
white c‘04-katoo8, a very pretty spe- tooK my old place again, and we 
oies of pigeon, called tne bronze- drove in at a good pace, over a 
wing, and a most grotesque and country perfectly diffTerent in oha- 
hideous kind of king-fiaher, com- meter from anything I had yot seen 
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in New South Wales. This, in fact, 
was the be^^nning of the western 
pastoral country, which was dis- 
coTcred about twenty -five years 
after the foundation of Sydney, and 
which now extends three hundred 
miles back from the coast-^as far 
back, in short, os there is to bo 
found water. For about ten mil^s 
round Bathurst, tlio countiH’ is level 
plain, like the prairies of New Zea- 
land, but tlio general clioractt'fr of 
the district is tliat of open forest, 
the trees standing about as far iu)art 
as in an EngliMi orcliard. Both 
sheej) and rattle like tliis sort of 
country, I am told, better than the 
opcMi plain; and it certainly has 
great advantages in the supply of 
AA-xiod and shelter. Bathurst is a little 
town, of some 2(XX) inhabitants, with 
a church, a gaol, a court-house, and 
a market-ploi'c, on the Maequarrie 
side. It has increa8e<l, of course, 
greatly in wealth and impertanee 
since the gold discoveries, of which 
it is the centre, but not in size; for 
the same reason that Sydney does 
not increase — i.e., want of labour. 

I w’cnt to a very tolerable inn, to 
which I had been recoinmende<l. and 
where I got, by dint of vigorous 
pleading, a rormi to myself. At the 
time I arrived, Bathurst was in a 
state of great excitement, news 
having just come in that the Turon 
was in a state of revolt, or nearly so, 
against the new gold regulations; 
and on tlic other hand, a detadunent 
of forty men, of the 11th regiment, 
being daily expected from Sydney, 
to aid the civil powder — W'e passed it 
on the road in the night, bivouacking 
in the forest among the Blue Moun- 
tains. At Bathurst*! hired a toler- 
able horse for li(Xf. fj^dav; and I got 
a mounted policeman, who happened 
to be returning to the Turon with 
despatches, to me with me, and show 
me the way. The ride (of thirty miles) 
turned out pleaaantcrtlian I expected. 
There was a ro^ar Australian 
“hot wind,’* wUen I found very 
oppressive, but it blew" across the 
road, so that we did not suffer much 
from tlie dust, and after the ii|st 
five or six miles we got into 
forest, where we enjoyed as much 
shade as ^ Anstaaban forest gene* 
raBv gives— not much, indeed, but 
still bkter than nothing. The road 
is, like all Australian roads— except 
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that from Sydney to Paramatta— 
a mere track, or rather sj'^stem of 
tracks diverging from each other 
and uniting again, like the tracks of 
navigators on a chart. Whenever 
a driver thinks lie can *niake a 
better (‘ourso* by taking'^ a new line, 
he does so, and at any rate ho lias 
the a<l vantage of escaping tlie ruts 
of the old one. The worst roads 
are those near the town.**, where, 
from the land on each side being 
appropriated and ('nelosod, all the 
iriUIic is eonec^ntraied on one track, 
wdiich is proportionably cut up. 
The road from Bathurst to tlio 
Turon is at this season tolerably 
good; at h^nst the ruts are not so 
inevitable, though they an* os deep 
as those oii the mountains. The 
eountiy^ is i*omposed of low* hills, with 
fertile valleys between tliem, which, 
until the gold was diseovcn*d, were 
extensively cultivated, so as to make 
the Bathurst ilistric^t a comparatively 
cheap and plentiful one, so far as 
farm nroduco was concerned. Within 
the last two years, however, the 
consuming population has of course 
BO far outrun tlie producing one, 
tliat the district draw s largely for 
its supplies both on the lluntor 
lliver and on the port of Sydney. 

Late in the evening T arrived at 
the top of the hill overlooking the 
village of Sofala, and looked dow'n on 
the celebrated valley of the Turon. 
The hills w hich inclose it arc high, 
but not steep, covered witli open 
forest; the nod of the river is, 
as usual in Australia, *a world 
too wride for its shnink* stream, ex- 
cept at rare intervals of flood ; its 
hanks, the sides of the hills^and the 
bod of almost every creek and water- 
course for miles round it, arc now 
cut up into diggings — that is, into 
round holes or pits, like the mouths 
of wells, varying in depth to an in- 
definite extent. These are the * dry 
diggings.’. The ‘ bed claims,' whicii 
can only bo worked in very dry 
weather, have a different appear- 
ance, the pits being much larger, 
more like quarries, and being fitted 
with a machinery of pumps and 
pipes, to remove the water which is 
constantly flawing in. All this is 
observable at the first glance that 
one gets from the top of tim hilL 
Overlooking the river is the village, 
a most strange and picturesque 

V IT 
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place. It consiatB of one lon^; And 
wiflo Htroet, and the housee are 
built of n’oaihorboard, bark, and 
canvas, the two latUT predominating, 
and floiir*barpelsbr‘ing the favourite 
materials for the ehimnoys, wherei'er 
the hou8(*fl were so lucky as to have 
chimneys. Large staring placards, 
in every variety of character, an- 
nonneoa the names and callings of 
the various owners. Ijodging-houses, 
ublie-housos, and gold-buying esta- 
lislmienls prt‘ponacrate, of course. 
As I rode down the street, I w-as 
surprised to see so many women and 
children ; J had not thought the 
diggers were in tlic habit of bringing 
their families with tIiem,or oi'anUlinff 
BO much ns 1 found to be the eaae. 
A largo tent nith a cross at one 
cud, was pointed out to me ns the 
‘Episeopiil Oliureh,’ and a smaller 
weathernoord building the Iloman- 
cotholic. Tlie village was supposed 
to contain alnjiit 2fXK) people when 
I was there — iiiebiding the huts 
seattered up and down the valley in 
its iin mediate neighbourhood. 

Passing tlirougli this eurious-look- 
inc place, half camp, half village, [ 
followed my guide across the river 
Turon, which wns very low mid 
narrow, and up the stec'p bank op- 
posite ; W(‘tlireadedour way tlirougli 
a perfect labyrinth of pits and hoh»«. 
like a Tabbit-lH^To\^ on a large scale, 
most of them deserted, hut some 
still in process of being worked, un- 
til we arrived at whiil is called ‘ the 
cominissioner.s'enmp and certainly 
its nppearnnee and neeompaniments 
corresponded with the military as- 
Bociations suggested by tlie name. 
It was ^ little oantoumont of bark 
huts and tents, standing apart from 
the surrounding biiilmngs, on an 
eminence, in tJio middle of u hieh 
there was a pretty large yard, sur- 
rounded by open sheds, in which 
eoTue thirty or forty horses w^cre 
picketed. All about the canton- 
ment troopfrs wore lounging, re- 
gular moustoehiHl, soldierly-looking 
men, wearing a blue imiform, some- 
thing like our artillcrv, and anned 
like light cavalry. Close by the 
enclosure 1 was met by a pwty of 
four or five young men, in undreiis 
iinifonn, oridentiy of suporior rank 
to tlu> others, whom my guide 
pointed out to me as * the conunia- 
sionors.' 1 asked for the chief 


commissioner, to whom I had a letter 
of introduction, and was very kindly 
received and welcomed by him . He 
told mo he could not offer me a hed, 
as they were quite iull, hut asked 
me to dine with them, and recom- 
mended me to an inn in tlie town, 
where he said 1 should And quiet and 
tolerable accommodation. He told 
me also that J found them literally in 
a state of siege ; and tliat the day 
before there had been a large anned 
meeting, at which it was determined 
not to submit to tlm new regulations. 
Tliroe delegates wore appointed, 
who went over to thi' eommissioners* 
camp, informed Uu‘ latter of the re- 
solution arrived at, and further rji- 
noiuiccd that they, ihi' deh'galcs, 
wet*e then offenders against, the law, 
being rc-sident without licences, and 
tliat they w'onld not take out any. 
The (‘ommissionors, thus defied, de- 
termined to act with vigour. Thej’’ 
arrestii^d the delegates, tvietl them 
on tlii^ spot (as the act enables them 
to do), and fined them five pounds 
each. l’'h(* dolegntes blu.st(5rcd, said 
their friends would rwcue them, 
and asked leave to send over to the 
meeting an account of their position. 
Tlie coinmissioniTS consented ; and 
while tlio messonger was absent 
put their camp in a posture of de- 
fence. Their force eonsisted of about 
thirty-five mounted policeirieii, well 
armed \iith carbines, pistols, and 
8abre.s. They had liad the luits and 
the stables loopholed ; the men's 
arms were loacled, and every one 
was at his post. In the mean time, 
great agitation prevailed at the 
meeting. Some professed a violent 
anxiety to storm the camp and 
rescue" the priflbners ; it is even said 
tliat a rush was actimlly made across 
tlie river for that pur]> 08 e, and that 
they were only prevented liy the 
personal intervenlien and influence 
of a Wesleyan minister. However, 
I suspect they wore very glad of a 
good excuse, and that they never 
seriously entctt&ined any idea of 
fighting. At any rate no fighting 
t^k mace, but the commissioners 
hod tliought it right to send to 
Bathurst for more* force, as the mal- 
contents still loudlv proclaimed their 
intention of not allDwii^ defaulters 
to be omsied ‘ on the river,’ i, at 
work. The delmiee, 1 forgot to 
oay, had their mies paid by sub- 
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8cription» after it liad been deter- 
mined not to fi|rht. This was, of 
course, a confession of defeat. 1 
spent tlxo evening with the commis- 
sioners, and after dinner was guided 
through the pitfalls of the aiggers 
to my inn, where, to niy surprise, I 
got a bedroom to myself, and a 
tolerable bed, not more thioMy 
peopled than the one whieh I had 
now become used to. The next 
morning I breakfasted at the ‘ camp,’ 
and spent the day in visiting tue 
various diggings up and down the 
river. The numbtT of the diggers 
had fallen off ver}' largely of late, 
partly on occoimt of the non' rt'gu- 
laiions, but fnuch more from tlie 
comparative exhaustionof the Turon, 
and the inviting aecoimls which had 
r(*af*hed tlieiii from the Ovens and 
Mount Alexander, in the neighhour- 
ing eolony. Tliere m ere still, how- 
<»ver, at tue time of my visit, about 
2500 men at work in the aistrict 
surromiding Bathurst. 1 spoke to 
n great many of them, ?isked tlicm 
about their earnings, prospects, &c. 
Every one, without an exception, 
spoke in a tone of discontent and 
ai8sati8fa<jtion ; and many m(»re, I 
doubt not, would go away if they 
had not brought up tlieir families, 
and settled themselves. Still, in- 
consistent us it may appear, almost 
t every one admitted that he was 
‘mating wages,’ — which, in the 
mouths of diggers, means earning 
10^. a day, or Jl/. a week, which I 
find is in iict the estimated average 
product of each man at work, calcu- 
lated by com|Mirmg the number of 
liocuces with the amount of gold 
sent down by escoj;t; and setting 
the unlicensed diggers against the 
gold that is senf down in other ways. 

A good number of ‘capitaliste’ 
were working their claims by means 
of hired labour^ and I found they 
gave from 21. 10#. to 3/. a week, far 
work which, of course, was not so 
hard or so long-continued, as if the 
teen were working for themselves. 
The employers, I need hardly say, 
never, or almost ne^^er, moke tlm 
plan pay ; most of them give it 
oiW a short trial. There are one or 
two eompauieB ilaq at work, about 
whose Bucceas I am hot sanguine. I 
cannot conceive ai^ speculation more 
haBardoHs and unproroising than an 
investment in an Australian gold- 


mining company-^espeoiaHy for an 
Engli^ capitalist. I do not believe* 
indeed, in the ndvisaldeness, under 
any circumstiinceH whatever, of co- 
lonial investments, by persons not 
intending to reside in the eolonjr 
where they have invested. I liave 
been so reiieatwlly wjimed againat 
them by men of large colonial ex- 
perience, and 80 many instances in 
corroboration of such wairnings have 
come under my ow'n knowledge, 
that I have no doubt upon the point. 
As a geiionil nilo you cannot trust 
any one to look lifltcT property at 
such a diataiice from tlie owner's 
eye. There arc exceptions, of course, 
but so few as not. to affect the argu- 
ment. There was no quartz-tT\iKhing 
establishment at work when I was at 
the Turon, tluiHgh many have been 
talked of, and it is the opinion, I 
think, of the best authorities with 
whom J have eonversed, thiil. thert^ 
is no rock in New South Wales which 
it will pii}' to eniwh upon a largi* scale. 
Tlie Turon (though Biill, at tlic time 
of my visit, producing a good deal 
<7f gold, in e4>ns(‘qucneo ot the long 
drought permitting the ‘ bed- claims’ 
to b<* worked, for the first time since 
the first discovery) has de(*i(l(»dly 
seen its best days; the cream of tins 
diggings liOvS boon skimmed. Tin* 
same, too, seems to be tlio cose with 
respect to all the neighbouring lo- 
ciilitioH wherc^ gold luis been found, 
Braidwood, Louisa Crec'k, Tarnba- 
roora, Mudge'e, &c. Nor have the 
discoveries made in this colony, 
during the last twelve montlis, gone 
near to compensating for the ex- 
haustion of the old ones. The whole 
produce of New South Walfis is not 
one-lialf of what it was eigliteeri 
mdntbs ago. The colonists, wlio arc^ 
exti^emely reluctant to eoufcHs this 
exhaustion of their mines, say that 
the diminished production is entirely 
owing to the diminution of the dig- 
gin|^ population, and that this last is 
owing to the fashionaHlencsa (they 
will not allow any real suncrioi^) 
of the Victoria gold-ffclos. The 
average eaniings at Port Pliillip, 
however, have deereased of late. 
Hie amountofgold sent down from all 
the Australian dimngs during I)e- 
oeraber, 1882, and January, 1653, was 
not much more than ludf what it liacl 
beeoi iirOctober and November* and 
'fidsnotwiihstanding that the number 
u u 2 
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of or, at least,* the jK>pula« 

tioii of the colony, has rapidly in- 
cTcascd in the interval. Inlebruary, 
Manih, and April last, tlic dimi- 
nution has been slower; but each of 
those months showed a steady though 
slight decrea.sc, as compared witli the 
preceding one. It is, of course, 
impossible to say what new dis- 
coveries of gold may be made in 
Australia, ns there is a large extent 
of country apparently auriferous ; 
but, unless new diggings, equal in 
richness to Mount Alexander, Bal- 
larat, niid Bendigo, b<^ discovered 
from time to time, iliere can be no 
doubt that the produce must gra- 
dually but eertainly and very consi- 
derably decline. Alluvial diggings 
are soon wcjrkod out, and I under- 
stand, from good authority, that os 
yet no appearance' of gold mines, 
such ns are worked in Brazil, has 
bee'u exhibited in Australia. All 
gold countries have proved very rich 
for a few years aft(*r they are first 
w orked, and men who are W'ell ac- 
r|uainted with the South American 
mines tell mo the latter must have 
boon, in tlieir opinion, as rich as the 
Australian d^gmgs at first. Against 
the probability of many rich locali- 
ties being hereafter disi'overcd there 
is this to bo said: for two years tJio 
whole jmpulation of Australia has 
been thinking of one subject only, — 
that is, gold; the wliole efforts of 
everybody, govormiients os well as 
individuals, have been direcU^d 
towards its acquisition; scientific 
expeditions have been sent out in 
every direction; private explorers, 
aeeustoined to the business, have 
• prospected’ every promising lo- 
cality, so that I say — not, of course, 
that no further discoveries of gold 
will be mode, (for new ones are 
made every month or so,) but — that 
the chance of discovering rich gold- 
fields diminishes, as time rolls on, 
and as population advances, in a 
constantly accelerated ratio. Any 
conceivable period may elapse before 
the first discovery of precious metals 
in a country, because they may be 
imder the very feet of the popula- 
tion without being even tnought 
of; but experience, so far as I know, 
shows that, after the first discovery, 
aU the paying, or, at least, all the 
very him are ascertained and 
w'or^ed, within a comparatively 


short period. In Mexico and Peru, 
for example, no new mines have 
been discovered, for the last 300 
years, comparable, in richness, to 
those which were w’orked within a 
few years of the conquest. In South 
Australia the most eager search has 
failed to discover a second Burra- 
Biirra. And so I am inclined to 
think, (fliough, of course, I speak 
with great clitlldence,) it will be with 
respei't to gold in Australia. At any 
rate, w hen I find such a remarkable 
phoiioTnenon as a considerable de- 
cretise in the amount sent down, and 
tliis decrease going on for five or 
six months steadily, notwitlistanding 
tlie discovery of many fresh dig- 
gings, and a large increase in the 
population, it is impossible for me 
to avoid a suspicion that the cream 
may have been already skimmed, 
and tliat no future year will see 
so large a production of Ausiraliuu 
gold as 1852. There is, howwer, 
one, circumstance to bo noticed as 
of some weight on the opposite 
or encouraging side of the ques- 
tion. It is tliis — that in Cali- 
fornia, wlicre the gold-field has 
been worked now' for more than 
four years, I believe that the pro- 
duction, or at least the export of 
each year, has l)eeii greater than 
that 01 the preceding one ; so that in 
that country either the incrcasoof po- . 
pulatiou, or tlie discovery of new dig- 
giugs, or improved methods of work- 
ing, or all these causes together, have 
hitlierto counteracted tb tendency 
on which I have insisted above. 

iN'othing, I believe, has yet been 
discoverecT in the shape of ma- 
chinery equal in efficiency to the 
simple instruments which each man, 
or at most each* gang of threo 
or four men, can procure and work 
for themselves — namely, for the dir 
diggings the pickftxe, the shovel, 
ana the cradle ; and for the ‘ bed- 
claims,’ a pun^ called a 'long-Tom,' 
in addition. Nor do I any pro- 
bability of superior macliineiy being 
presently required, for the Aus- 
tralian gold is apparently found 
Always near the surface, and in 
rock that is easily worked, while 
the habits of the people and the 
high rate of labourers' wages make 
combination under Uie orders of a 
capitalist irksome to them and un- 
profitable to him. I am not suffi- 
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ciently acquainted with the Rtato of 
society and of the (‘oujitry in the 
mining provinces of South America 
to be able to draw a comparison 
with them, but u e must not forget 
that there arc now very few places 
where gold-digging or gold-mining 
pays, and that, except in Australia 
and California, they ore all places 
where labour is cheap or coApmsory, 
as for example, Brazil, Kussia, and 
Carolina, is there not reason to 
suppose that in these two excep- 
tional localities also the time wul 
soon come wlieu gold-digging will 
not be found more profitable than 
it is found elsewhere F However, 
after all, our speculations have one 
element of uncertainty so im- 
portant as to deprive us of much 
confidence in making them, because 
all depends on the chance of new 
discoveries, which no one knows 
anything about. Upon the ques- 
tion, naturally often asked, i\hcthcr 
the Califtjrmon or the Australian 
gold-fields are the richer, there 
are very various opinions. My 
own, which has not been formed 
without at least much inquiry, is 
that though tlierc are undoubtedly 
greater prizes, in the shape of large 
nuggets, to be obtained in Aus- 
tralia, yet the average earnings of 
the Californian diggers are on the 
wiiolo larger, and complete failures 
much more rare, la the mean time, 
it is curious that the demand for 
labour and the inconveniences of 
every kind wiiicb result from it, 
have decidedly increased within the 
last six months of which we have 
a(*counts, although probably 150,000 
people have been^ added to the 
labouring population, 'while the 
gold-fields werfi less productive in 
May, tlian they were m November, 
last. Of course the reason of this 
apparent paradox is that the creation 
of so muen fresh capital has set in 
motion all ^sorts of enterprises and 
employments, which have more than 
absorbed the w'hole immigration. 
There is not so powerful an attrac- 
tion to the diggmgs themselves as 
last yeai; but every other kind«of 
business has increased so lankly, 
that labourers are more wanted and 
more highly paid than ever. This 
point must be always kept in mind 
by those who are speculi^g on the 
probability of a fall in wages» witli 


a diminution of the neoeaaity for 
immigration, and of the chanoes of 
immigrants finding employment. It 
wdll be a long time, oven if tho pro- 
duction of the gold-field should fall 
off rapidly and largely, before immi- 
gration can overtake the demands 
which tile capital alrcculy ertmted 
and in course of creation is pro- 
ducing, and will produce still more 
extensively if there be the slightest 
appearance of a fall in the present 
exorbitant rate of w^oges. There 
are vast sums actually lying idle, 
which nothing but the want of 
labour prevents from being invested, 
and every day adds to their amount. 
Tho only business in whieli labour 
e4in be procured with tolerable ease 
is fortundtely the ono which is 
most important both to tho colony 
and to England — 1 mean sheep- 
farming; tho pcjison of w^liich is, 
that anybody, almost, will do for 
shepherds, — what the Australians 
call * crawlers,’ men who cannot or 
will not do Jiard w'ork. A very 
little proidice teaclnis them all that 
is necessary, and the labour is 
nothing. Many have left off 
shepherding to go t-o the gold-fields, 
but liavo very soon returned, dis- 
gusted with the hard w ork ; and os 
to road-making, or any other sort 
of labour (especially task-work), 
which involves control and r(‘gu- 
larity, a shepherd will not look 
at it. 

But to return to Sofala. I 
called oil the Anglican ch^gyman, 
but did not find liim at home ; then 
1 looked in at his school (the only 
ono in tho place), where I found 
about sixty children — boys ^nd girls 
— taught by a man with one leg, w ho 
told me he had taken to teaching 
about twelve months before, in con- 
sequence of having been disqualified 
for digging by the loss of his leg 
from an accident in one of the holes. 
The clergyman got the school-room 
built, and provi&s the«books. Tho 
pecuniaiy remuneration of the mas- 
ter ia derived from the fees paid by 
the children. ' 

I heazd fri>m the commissioners 
that there were plenty of kangaroos 
in the neigh bouraood of Sofau^ and 
aa 1 expressed a strong desire to see 
a hunt, they promised to get a mnn 
'who had good dogs in the town, to 
■how me one. Accordingly, the 
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next Tiiomiug he made his appear- 
anoo with five or six strong, nand- 
Bonie dogs, of a breed originally 
crosHt’d betvv'oen the greyhomid and 
S(j7ii(‘ coarser variety, but now grown 
to be almost a distinct species, and 
very (lommon in Australia. Wo 
just going to start, when our 
friend, tlio owner of tlie dogs, in 
mounting his hor8<s got a fall, w hich 
hui't him so much that he could 
not uroceed, l)ut went home wdth 
his dogs. I was very much disap- 
ointed, especially ns a plan which 
od been laid for me at Sydney to 
hunt kangaroo on Iviiyinund Ter- 
race, north of the ITuhUt, bad also 
fallen to tlic ground, so that this 
was my only ( Jianec of seeing the 
s]M>rt. l\‘rliaps it was as well for 
TMO llial it did not come olf, a.s T nn- 
derslaiid the riiling (alnnist tdways 
IhroMgh fon'st, oven* bnduMi ground, 
Htunms, Ac.) is tivnieiKhuis, even to 
an Kiiglisli h»x-Jiunter, luid my 
horse, iJmngh a t(derable liaek, was 
not fittc'd for going aeross country. 
The kangaroo, 1 believe, though very 
fast for a spurt, especially down hill, 
never jIanAs long befen' iJie dogs, 
but turns to l)ay cither in water or 
w ith Ills hack to a tree. They gene- 
rally slip four or five of the powerfid 
kangaroo-dogs, which 1 have des- 
erihed. mid e> en t]\ese are often not 
a nialcli for an old * forester his 
ganmi-j to get them witliin lliegnisp 
of his forepaws, and tlien to rip them 
up w ith Ins hind ones. All the dogs 
one sees which have Ihmui engaged 
w ith kangaroos are seamed withU'r- 
rific Si*ar.s received in tins way. The 
elaw s of tliese animals’ hind leet aro 
pee\diarl 3 E, long and aharj), and do 
givat (*-\c(nition, but they arc per- 
fc(^lly inoff’ensivc, and always prefer 
ilight tv) defence, when possible. 

I wms present at tlie settlement of 
one or two disputes by the xVssistaiit 
Comuiissioner, under the authority 
of the new act. His decision (upon 
such questions as claims to holes, 
Ac.) is fluid, but it w'ould not be 
veiy easy to enforce it, if it bap- 

f ened to <*ontraveue public opinion, 
do not mean to say that open re- 
sistance would be possible, or oren 
thouglit of, but his ordinary force is 
not large enough to prevent an in- 
delhiiti* amount of evasion. In Vio- 
torio, where the miners are thir^ or 
forty times os numerous as in A’ew 


South Wales, they can do pretty 
much as they like, their numbers 
being so great as not only to enable 
them to defy the police, hut also to 
command the legislature. In fact, 
they are, as in California, the pre- 
vaiung interest of the State. Tlio 
gerson the Turon8eeinodtobe,on the 
whole, a quiet and w’ell-conducted set 
of people, oo far as I could judge from 
observing and conversing witli them 
promiscuouHly, as well as from in- 
quiry. There were few foreigners 
among tlicm when I w as there, most 
of the latter having gone awmy since 
the new' ai?t came into force. ITie 
Ajneri(‘ans arc well spoken of, both 
as being solid*, (jiii(*t, and ncaccable, 
and also as having introauced the 
knowledge of the best system of 
digging, pumping, and washing, ns 
approval by (‘xperienco of Calii’ornia. 
I nere is of i*oursc a great deal of 
drunkenness, but I coidd hear of 
very frivv eases of other eriinos. 
Duriqg the day 1 spent at Bathurst, 
J visited the gaol, and inspected the 
record of the crime of the district. 
It appeared, of course, heavy in 
comparison with what had been the 
case w-hon Bathurst w'as the <'cntro 
of a thinly- neopled pastoral district, 
but not, I lliinlc, so lieavy as to ar- 
gue any peculiarly demoralizing ten- 
dem*y in tlie occupation of the people, 
Whttl struck me more was the great 
prepondenmee of old convicts in the 
list, showing in a very marked way 
the cfl'eei of the system of transpor- 
tation on these colonies, particularly 
when one considers tliat the evil 
reduced by old convicts is not to 
e measured by the crimes alone 
w'hii‘h they commit themselves, but 
also by the instniction and example 
in vice which they diffuse aroimd 
them. Of tw enty-two convictions at 
the last quar<A.‘r-ses8ion8 at Bathurst, 
twenty were of old cmivicts. This, 
however, seems to have been, by 
chance, a much greater propoHion 
than usual, for out of sixty-nme pri- 
soners in tlic gaol, I founa only n6y 
entered as convicts, to nineteen 
‘ fipee,’ and I was told that tliis waa 
about an average proportion. Still, 
it is very large. 

On the second evening after my 
arrival at Sofala, I started to ride 
back to Bathurst, where 1 arrived 
jwt at nig^faJl. 1 had found the 
±U>yaL so abominable, that I 
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detennined to tiy the 'opiKMition 
coach* tliLB time. We%tartod at the 
flin^tlarly ia<»>nTeniont hour of half- 
paet on(5 a.jt., in a better vehiclo 
than the mail. In other respoets, 
tlu»re was little to choose between 
them ; the horses were enuollv bod, 
the drivers etjually uncivil and scur- 
rilous, tlie arrantjements equally de- 
fective, and the time kept, w ratlier 
not kept, uith equal, unpunctual ity. 
(In arriving at Hartley* where we 
should have met the ‘ down coach,’ 
in which the passen^^ers w ere to ifo 
on, it hod not arrived, i was the 
only pa.saen^or, and after waitiuj? 
five hours, 1 bet^an to ask whether 
tlierc was any intention of sending 
me on in any otluT way. The cleric 
in I he oliiee said, very eoollv, ‘ No; 
I must w'iut until the coach came ; 
they could not even let me have a 
horse to ride on.’ J talked about 
making the projirietora responsible ; 
he said: ‘ iVlaiiy geullerncti had 
talked about bringing acHims., but 
he found they never did it.’ 1 began 
to think I might have to spend a few 
days at Hartley, w'hou at last the 
eoach arrived. ‘ It had broken 
dow'ii,’ ail event which, I under- 
stand. happens on an average ui one 
jtmrney out of tliree. Patclu'd up 
as it was, with the spring and the 
wheel broken, it, ajipoared to me 
quite incapable of rc-crossing tho 
mountains ; but thcrc^vas no hIUt- 
nativc, so wc started, and after a 
journ<‘y of thirl y-two hours from 
.Batliur.-*t (120 miles), im*luding six 
hours’ delay at Hartley, wc arrived 
at Sydney at half- past nine on Sun- 
day morning. That our cblopidatcd 
vehicle w as conducted by a drunken 
driver, in tlic dark,* (for our loin]^, 
of course, woulfl not light,) over the 
Blue Mountains in safety, is cer- 
tainly an encouraging fact. I think 
the chances coifld hardly be greater 
against a safe arrival on any other 
similar occasion. 

1 determined to accept the next 
week on invitation to cfamdcn, tlie 
residence of the Messrs. Macarthur, 
sons of John Macarthur, who laid 
the foundations of Australian pree- 
perity, introducing the Merino 
sheeps Mr. John M»<^rthur waa a 
captain in the New South ^Vales re- 
giment, and, having bm struck by 
the extraordinary condition in whioli 
Bome cattle, ivUch had strayed away. 


Ml 

were found, when reooveiwd. as well, 
^ the raoid rate at wluch they had 
increased, he detennined to test,, 
and. if possible, develop the pastoral 
capabilities of the country. He be- 
gan by buying a few tiue-woolltMl 
sheep, which had been sent, from 
Eur<q)c, to the Cape, and from the 
Cape to Sydney. By moans of 
these, and witli great caro and 
labour, ho succeeded in iiuproving 
the li air-bearing sheep from India, 
with wdiich, up to that time, tho co- 
lony had been exclusively supplied, 
and iu creating a considerable ilock 
of fino-wooUed sheep, so as iu seven 
or eight yeai^s to have satisfied him- 
self of tho great results wdiick might, 
be produced in this business, llo 
then visited England, where he laid 
his statements and plans before the 
Privy Council, and succeeded in ob- 
taining what he rcijuired, — viz., per- 
mission to select and oxjiort Um rams 
from the King’s flock of Merinos, a 
grant of 1(), ()()() acres of land, and a 
certain number of ‘ assigned ser- 
vants.’ Ho chose his land at the 
* cow -pastures,’ where the stray 
cattle that I mcutioni‘d before liad 
been recoveivd, founded th(*re tho 
setthnneut of Camden, ami lived not 
only to make a very largo fortune 
luinsolf, but to see idl bis anticipa- 
tions realized, and the tradi‘ wdnch 
he hatl created becoming the staple 
of Australian prosperity. 

I arranged to ride with a friend, 
who was going in the diroi'lioii of 
Camden, and one nim'uing w e sUrUMl 
at six A.M., on* two good horses. 
We had a very pleasant ride, tho 
day being less oppressively hot than 
usual. The cliaracter of tfee coiui- 
try differs little from that ou tho 
Bathurst road, before you get to tlio 
mountains. For thirty miles tliere 
is hardly any plough cultivation, — 
we passed through an alternation of 
gum- tree forcste and brown arid 
paddocks,* with rail-fences round 
them, and an occasional mud-hole in 
the middle, deiying ocular demoii- 
BiratioD, by their barefaced promises 
of * good grass and abundant water,’ 

f lacariled on boards over the gates, 
t is remarkable to observe, in every- 
direction, as one passes throom 
these opim gum-tree forests, 
marks m lire; and, in fiict, I am 
told tbat there is no port of them 
which escapes lire for many years 
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together, but that these fires do the 
trees no liarm. The leaves and bark 
are, of course, destroyed, but no im- 
pression being made upon the living 
ww)d, they renew thoinselves im- 
mediately, and the trees are as well 
as ever. In New Zealand, unfortu- 
nately, the COSO is very difierent, 
hundreds of acres of forest being de- 
stroyed at a time by fire, in dry 
seasons. 1 presume the difference 
results from tlie fact that, in Austra- 
lia, the bark is deciduous, and, 
therefore, self - renewing, while in 
New Zealand, os at home, the de- 
struction of the bark is dcfiiutively 
fatal to the tree. A1 1 along the road 
we met parties of disiu)pointed dig- 
gers returning from Goulbum and 
the Ovens, all with the same tale, 
that ‘ no good was to be done there.’ 
Of eoiirso these accounts are not to 
bo implicitly believed, for there are 
always plenty who fail at the richest 
])oss[i)le gold-field; still the very 
groat numbers of experienced dig- 
gers who have the same story to 
tell, tends to confirm my impression 
that everywhere the cream has been 
skimmed. At the same time, for 
every man who leaves the diggings 
at least another arrives, and, on the 
whole, the mining population of the 
two colonies was doubled during the 
first three or four months of this year. 
AV e breakfast cd at Liverjwol , an Ame- 
rican-loohing little town (in new 
countries t here are no villages of the 
humble contented European sort — 
tliey all look as if they were young 
towns), and got to Camden, another 
‘town,’ about two r.M. Hero my 
friend left mo, and I went on to Mr. 
Macarth^r’s. Camden is a pretty 
little place, with a church on a hill, 
a spire belonging to it, a pretty 
sclioolhouse close by, and a lianci- 
some bridge over the Nepean, hero 
a shallow river, but one that looks 
as if it w'ould be deep in winter. 
Mr, Macorthur’s house is throe 
miles from Camden: the road to it 
is pretty — through open forest, and 
up aud down hill, commanding, at 
times, a view over a considerable 
extent of country, and bordered, 
every here and there, by fenced 
farms, with farm-houses and wheat- 
stubbles. As I proceeded I saw 
signs of approaclii^ a gentleman’s 
place, passed some fkrm buildings 
of considerable size and preteilnon, 


with large haystacks, had to open 
many gates across the road, and, at 
length, arrived in the court-yard of 
a large countir house, where I was 
most hospitably received. After an 
early dinner my hosts took me to 
their horses, with which great pains 
have been taken. We found the 
hfvd of mares in a valley, about two 
miles from the house, and walked 
among them. It so happened that 
this was the first time J had seen 
any large number of highly-bred 
horses, running in a state of nature, 
and I was greatly pleased with the 
sight. There were about forty, 
flom(‘ of them celebrated winners, 
and all of tlic best blood in Austra- 
lia. Mr. Macarthur was the first 
to breed largely for the Indian mar- 
ket, and his horses have fetched tlio 
highest prices there. Since tlie dis- 
covery of the gold-field, however, 
there has been such a demand for 
horses,'* as for cvor}dhing else, at 
home, that it has not been worth 
while to export them. The prevail- 
ing character of his stud is rather 
Arabian than English, to my eye. 
The horses arc low. compiwt, with 
remarkably good beads and ne(‘ks, 
and round drooping qiiarters. One 
or two were very perlect specimens 
of the thorougli-orcd horse, on a 
small scale. The next raoniiug I 
went to see the garden and vine- 
yards : Mr. Macarthur (the father) 
W'as the first to introduce the vine, 
as well as the sheep, into New Soutli 
Wales; he imported vine-dressers 
from the banks of the lihiiie, and 
went to considerable expense in 
vineyards and the buildings apper- 
tainmg to them. Others followed 
his example, perhaps in localities 
more favoured by nature, and the 
culture of the vine has extended 
itself largely over many districts. 
Of course vine-dressing, like all 
other occupations requiring much 
labour, has sufiered materially from 
the gold-diggings ; stiU 1 was sur- 
prised to find mat a shift has been 
made to meet the difficmlty ; and 
here, as elsewhere, there lias been a 
compensation in increased demand 
for tnc produce. There is naturally 
a great difierenoe in the qualities 
and price of the wine, but Mr. 
Macarthur told me he could sell a 
veiy fair wine at a price equivident 
to i&r. a dozen, or 6s. a gallon, in the 
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wood. I understaiid Austndian 
wine is not so much liked as one 
might expect in the colony, whore 
the people retain all their northern 
taste for strong and fiery drinks. A 
good deal of it is bought up by 
publicans and wine-morchants, for 
the purpose of being used as a part 
of tne villanous compounds which 
they seU under the names of port, 
sherry, and Madeira. Indeed, wine 
(of any kind) is very little drunk in 
Australia, compared witli ardent 
spirits, especially rum, of which I 
should think there is a larger con- 
sumption per liead than there is of 
any other spirit in any community 
in the world. 

A considerable part of the land 
about Camden is let to tenants, on 
leases for various terms of years, 
and at rents averaging, I was told, 
about an acre. This was the 
first time I had met with anything 
like a tenantry on th^ scale to 
which we arc accustomed ^t home, 
and I inquired with some curiosity 
into its working. It appears that 
the tenants on the estates in this 
neighbourhood are generally labour- 
ing men, with very little or no 
capital, who, anxious to go upon 
land, and yet without the means of 
pureluising it, have consented to put 
up with a lease. The landlord is 
obliged to humour them, however, 
and often to put up with the loss 
of his rent in bad seasons, otherwise 
they would just put their movables 
on a buUock-dmy, and remove to 
Victoria, or some other remote part 
of the country. The system docs 
not appear to me a very satisfactory 
one, and I am told that the tenants 
are not, in general, a rtmidly pros- 

ring cla^. It is only tne best 

ads, along the banks of the rivers, 
that can let; the scarceness of 
such alluvild land in New South 
Wales giving it a monopoly value. 
The last two years have bwn very 
favourable to these small farmers, 
as they have all gone up to the 
diggings between seed tune and 
harvest, and either by digging them- 
selves or by canying, haveaamed 
considerable sums. 

In the afternoon of the day after 
my arrival, Mr. Macarthur and I 
rode to Mr. Macleay’s residence, 
Brownlow-hUl. The ride is ex- 
ceedingly pretty, chiefly through 


open forest, in part of which the 
eternal cum is exchanged for what 
they call here * apple trees,’ the most 
picturesque trees, on the whole, 
that I have seen in Australia ; and 
in their gnarled, spreading branches, 
resembling somewliat our English 
oaks, why they ore eailed by the 
absunl name of 'apple trees,’ no 
one could tell me. Another similar in- 
stance of barbarous and inappropriate 
nomenclature is to be found in ilie 
name of ' she oak,’ given to a tree 
found chiefly in low and marshy 
places, and which is very like the 
‘ stoDC-pino' of the northern hemi- 
sphere. In the immediate neiglibour- 
hood of Camden, there arc three or 
four nice little stone churehes, w ith 
spires, and being well situated on 
hills, tliey make very pretty and 
English- looking features m the land- 
scape. We dined at Mr. Macl cay’s, 
ana rode homo after dinner by a de- 
licious, cool moonlight. I must not 
omit to mention that in the morning 
Mr. Macarthur had made a hal^ 
caste native, who is in his service, 
show me some of the athletic feats 
for wliich his countrymen are cele- 
brated, such as throwing sjiears and 
climbing trees. This latter process 
was performed in a way quite new 
to mo. The native strikes on the 
trunk of the tree w ith his iomahaw'k, 
just two strokes, one obliquely down- 
wards, the otlicr horizontal, so as to 
cut out a little wedge of the bark, 
and leave a step just largo enough 
to admit the ^eat toe. On this ho 
stands, and reaching up about flve 
feet, cuts another step. It is won- 
derful to sec how quickly he will in 
this way literally walk ap Ibc trunk 
of a high tree, without ever touching 
the branches. Tree-climbing is an 
essential accomplishment to an Aus- 
tralian native, as much of their sub- 
sistence is derived from opossums, 
who swarm in every gum-tree forest. 
I saw a camp of natives subsequently 
in the Govemmenk domain at Syd- 
ney, besides a goc^ number acting 
as stockmen, and in various meniiu 
capacities. They are inferior in sta- 
ture and muscular development to 
the Maories, and their black sidns 
and woolly heads mark them as of 
the ' negro’ family ; but I was agree- 
ably surprised at the neatness of 
their figuees, and their graceful, ac- 
tive motions. They are partiealarly 
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horsemen, and cxceedinjijly 
of beinff about horsesb But in 
all moral and inteiloi.«tual qualities, 
they iiTG further below the Polyne- 
siim races, than these latter ore below 
Europeans. The Australian never 
learns any of the arts ot industry 
juid civilization ; he never has been 
known to cultivate the ^jround or to 
build a house, or to resitle perma- 
nently on any spot ; be never accu- 
mulates money, nor has he indeed 
any notion properly speakinfir of 
eai’ning it. Those who are employed 
by tine settlcrH receive no wages; 
only their board and clothing, M'ith 
an occasional present of money to 
buy tobacco and s])iritB. Kven the 
native police who are stationed on 
the border to kc<'p down tlw* depre- 
dations of the ‘ wild blju‘ks.‘ get 
only nominal pay. Tlu?y are de- 
lighted to serve for short ]>erio<ls for 
tho pleasuni of riding about in nni- 
fonn. But they stick to nothing 
long ; various attempts have been 
made (o ntta<‘li and fix them, but all 
have failed. Like tho gipsies, they 
arc untanieable. They travel about 
tho country, sleopuig always ui the 
open air, iuid living on yams and 
other roots, kangaroos (when they 
can get tJicin), but, above all, on 
opossnni.s, and never eiieainping 
long in one place. Each tribe has 
its iiiinting-grountl, and a trespasser 
is invariably punished with death if 
eaught. Tliey hong about towns 
and stations for the sake of theolt'al, 
&c., and occasionally do little jobs 
to earn as ii rewanl spirits or sugar, 
or tobacco. Like the IVIaories, tlieir 
numbers are rapidly diminisliing, 
which is not, ts in the Mnories’ case, 
surprising or unacmintable. There 
is one other difference which is worth 
remarking, namely, tliat the Austra^ 
lian blacks ore not, and never can 
be, in the slightest degree formid- 
able, ns a nation, to the settlers col- 
lecjtively : because they Imve not the 
least capacity, or even idea, of com- 
bination, and because they never 
possess the means of procuring fire- 
arms or ammunition. Tho I^ew 
Zealanders, on the contrary, are, 
almost without exception, well 
armed with fowling meces and mus- 
kets, wlide, though there has never 
been aiiytliing like a national feeling 
or federation, embracing' all the 
tribe atill there is ample capaoii^ 
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for forming such an alliance ; indeed^ 
I have no doubt at all but that it 
would be ff>rmed, if they had a cause 
which enlisted general sympathy. 
It is remarkable that neither m 
New Zealand, nor in Australia, 
does the simple contrivance of 
bows and arrow^s appear to have 
been * adopted before the intro- 
duction of firearms. The use of 
spears and tomahawhs as missiles 
prevailed universally ; but these are 
very defective in comparison. There 
arc, I am told, a good number of 
half-breeds who are good-looking 
and intelligent, but I hear also that 
they almost invariably prefer the 
savage to tho civilized mode of life. 
T liave heard one instance of a full- 
blooded native settling down into 
respectability, as a sheplierd, and 
what is more wonderful, getting an 
Englishwoman to marry him. I 
mentum this tlie more jinrticiilarly, 
fts I never heard of another similar 
case. and. I never knew an instance 
in N ow Zealand of a white woman 
either niarrving, or having illicit 
connexion witli, a native. AU the 
half-castes are whites on the fatlu^p’s 
side. There are terrible stories told 
in Sydney, on such good authority 
that I fear soiiu* of them, at least, 
must be tnie, of its being, or at least 
having been, cpiite usual for tho 
shepherds and stockmen in the out- 
lying districts to destroy the wild 
blacks with as little scruple as if tliey 
w ere wild dogs, lioth by poison and 
by shooting tliem. 

Early in the morning after our 
visit to Brownlow-hill, f started to 
ride back to Sydney, with tli© friend 
w’lio had come out with me. We 
passed, as usual, a number of 
wool-drays on their w’a/ from the 
interior. There is nothing in which 
tlie stockowners feel the increased 
prices more severely than in the 
carriage of their wool and stores, 
wliich costs, they tell me, in many 
places 300 p«nr cent, more than it 
aid two years ago. From Sydney 
to Yass (two. hundred miles), 1 was 
informed that the cost of carriage 
was, hr February lost, 18/. a ton; 
from Yass to Sydney, 10/., having 
formerly been onty 3/. 10s. Yet the 
stock-owners tefd me they fbund 
it pagr better to employ profhs- 
sionai eaniem than their own teams 
—sock risks said sueh expenses 
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are tliey rabjeot to from tlie un- 
tnistwort^eas of tiieir servants. 
As the distance from the port in- 
creases, the ratio of the carrier's 
chaTf^o increases also, and when they 
^t very far back, it is impossible to 
induce a carrier to go at all ; ho that 
some of the squatt^a are compelled 
to use their own teams . The graateet 
distance of land-carriage for wool 
which I have heard of from a sheep- 
station to a port is seven hundrim 
miles. 

Ono evening we went to see the 
market of Sydney, which is worth 
seeing, chiefly on account of the ev- 
<'eeding profusion and cheapness of 
the fruit. Peaches from 4rf. a dozen 
— grapes from 2rf. a pound upwards, 
and yet every one told us it was a 
bad year for fruit, and also that in 
consiHpienoc of thu^it^inand for I^fcl- 
bouruc, every portalile kind was ex- 
traordinarily dear. Putting house- 
rent and wages out of th^ (picstion, 
the cost of living is but littje, if at 
all greater than in London, either 
there or even at Mel bourn o. This 
will appear evident from a com- 
parison of prices. Actual neces- 
saries arc not very dear at Sydney, 
even now. The price of flour fluc- 
tuates wonderfully ; it has beeu up 
to ASSl. and down to 12/. a ton within 
the last si \ mouths. When wt came 
away it w as at 22/. a ton. Bread 
w'as at Of/, the 2ib. loaf ; meat was 
at bd, and 6c/. per lb. retail ; tliis 
unpreeculcntedly high pric-e of meat 
is caused chiefly by the diflicuities 
which the graziers have in getting 
their fat sheep driven dowm, a most 
diaugreeablejcm, as the shepherd has 
to comp out CYory night with them, 
in all w’(»ather8, and literally breathes 
nothing buf dust the whole way 
down. How a man can exist for 
days in the atmosphere wliich prevails 
in the rear <ff a flock of sheep on an 
Australian road is to me an incom- 
prehensible mystery. The butchers 
mve 8s. a bead for them, and 3/. for 
bullocks. Meat is still veiy cheap 
up the countiy. A gentlemui told 
me he was visitii^, not many months 
ago, a larger boihng-down estaUirii- 
ment, about two hundred miles from 
Sydney, and near a considerable 
town. The owner told him evenr- 
body in the place knew they mi^ 
have as much nuatton as they pleased 
for the asking, befiire carcases 


were throwm into the bcnlera, yet^ 
they would hardly ever take the 
trouble to ^’ome for it. ‘ I gave aww,* 
he added, 'one leg of mutton this 
week, and I donM know whon I have 
been asked for ono before.* Tea and 
sugar are cli(‘a]). the former con be 
boa, good, at 1^. (>d. per lb., the latter 
at from Ik/, to Id. Tlu> New South 
Wales tarilT is, I should thiuk, the 
most liberal and simple iu the world. 
There arc but eight articles taxed, 
tea, sugar, wiiie, spirits, beer, cofiee, 
tobacco, and drii'd fruit. All tho 
duties are <‘xtrcmely light. Tliat on 
tea, for example, is Hd. per lb.; 
rum, per gallon; sugar, 2«. 6rf. 
erewt. ; t(»baceo, 1.?. peril).; wine, 
s. per gallon. So that imported 
ortieJeH w'ould bo all eh(‘np(‘r than in 
almost any other eountry, if it wvro 
not for the extravagant froighls now 
retmired by ships round to Sydney, 
and the expense f)f labour, storage, 
Ac., after arrival. Butler is dear 
and bad ; w*c used to pay 2s. 2f/. 
per lb. for fresh butter. Milk, 
m the genuine sense of the word, 
unless you Jinve a cow, is not to bo 
Inwl. i ou pay 6(/. a quart for a very 
mild mixture, whieli goes under that 
name. The shops are 8hr>w’y, but 
tho articles sold are, 1 hoar, 
generally of very inferior cpiality, — 
J mean tlie manufactured goods im- 
ported from England. The Aus- 
tralian market was supplied with 
sugar and coffee from Manilla almost 
exclusively luitil lately, when tho 
fall of price i/i the Mauritius, conse- 
qiient on the change of duties iu 
England, has caused the importa- 
tion of several cargoes from that 
colony, which have paidi very well, 
being raueli superior in quality to 
Manilla, and it is likely that this 
commerce will increase. Manu- 
factured tobacco eom<*s also from 
Manilla; spirits of all kinds, as 
well as wine, from Kngiand. With 
the exception of suw, tea, coflhe, 
and cigars, Sydney lias liardly any 
‘foreign’ trade. The Yankees have 
occasionally sent flour and * notiona,* 
but 1 bcheve their ventures have 
not been suecessful. It is interestiiig 
with reference to the effect of po* 
liticfd connexion upon general inters 
course, to cfl)Berve the oontraet 
afford^ by California and Am^braHa. 
Both lie at about ecraal distoncea 
from Enghiikd and the Eastern States 
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i of America, their staple export is the 
same — gold; their wants are the same 
—people, and every kind of manu- 
factured articles. One would suppose, 
according to strict economic theory, 
that the natural laws by which ex- 
changes are regulated, would carry 
the trade of these countries, so simi- 
larly situated, into the same channels. 
Yet America has hitherto almost 
monopolized the Californian trade, 
and England the Australian. In 
1861, six-sevenths of the imports 
were from Great Britain. I should 
think that the consumption of what 
may bo called the vulgar luxuries in 
Australia was almost unparalleled, 
even before the gold discoveries, for 
I lind that in 1851 the importation 
of sugar was at the rate of 120 lbs. a 
head ibr tlu^ whole populalion ; tea, 
of 8 lbs. a head. The greater part 
of the spirits coihsumcd is distilled 
in the coiony ; it pays an excise duty 
of 3.V. u gallon, enjoying a pro- 
tection to the amount of only. 
The chief industrial enterprises m 
New South Wales are distilleries, 
breweries, tanneries, sugar-refining 
establishments, and manufuetories of 
a kind of (*lolh, made exclusively 
of wool, which wears very well, but 
docs not h<dd it.s colours. Almost 
all the sugar eonsunied is imported 
raw, and refined in tlic colony. Fuel 
was iiiiineuselv dear. Wood 25»v. a 
loatl (about half a * cord’), coals 3/. 
a ton, chiefly on aeeouut of tlie high 
freights demanded by coasters, who 
have to give 10/. a month to their 
men. 

It is impossible not to feel much 
interest in the eflbrts which the 
Australian cf^onics are making to 
promote education. There arc two 
systi'ins couiiteuaiiccd and supported 
by the legislature of New South 
Wales. One they call the ‘Na- 
tional;’ it is conducted upon pre- 
cisely tlio same principles as the 
Irish ‘National Scnools.^ The other 
system they eoU the ‘ Denomi- 
national,' which is analogous to that 
on w hich the Parliamentaiy grant 
is distributed in England by the 
Privy Council ; that is, the four most 
important religious denominations — 
the Anglican, Koman Catholic, Pres- 
byterian, and Wesleyan, receive a 
share each, proportioned to their re- 
^ective numbers, of a public grant. 
Here, as at home, the officials and 


philosophers ore strongly in favour 
of the ‘ National’ or ‘ Non-sectarian* 
system, while the public generally 
prefer the ‘ Denominational,’— -that 
IS, they like better sending their 
children where they are taught the 
religion of their parents, as well as 
secular matters, whenever there is 
a choice. The bishops (Anglican 
and Ihiman Catholic), and most of 
the clergy, oppose the National 
Schools ; still they seem to bo well 
supported and well conducted, and 
1 have no doubt will, by degrees, 
make their way into puGlic favour, 
especially in countiy districts, where 
there is not a sufficiently largo popu- 
lation of any one religion to sup- 
port a g(M)d school. The number of 
children at all the schools, public 
and private, in the colony in 1851, 
was 21,000, out of a population of 
197, 0(X). Of these 11.0(K) were De- 
nominational ; 28(X) ‘National the 
balance * pfivate.' J ust 60 per cent, 
of the population profess to he An- 
glicans, about 25 per cent. Koman 
Catholics, 20 Presbyterians, 5 Mis- 
cellaneous. The master of the Cen- 
tral School is, T am told, a very in- 
telligent, competent man. They tell 
an amusing story about his appoint- 
ment, whirii 1 retail, without vouch- 
ing for its truth. It is said that the 
loi’al government wrote to request 
that the Colonial Office would procure 
and send out a master, well ac- 
quainted with the ‘Irish National 
system.’ The ‘ Office’ applied, with 
its usual discrimination, to the 
Bishop of London, who sent them 
a very good man, trained at 

Battersea, Mr. went to 

Dow’ning-street, and was received 
by the clerk, who said : — 

‘ Oh ! you’re the schocdinaster for 
Australia. You understand the 
Irish National system P’ 

‘ Never even saw it in^operation,* 
said Mr. , s^hast. 

* Oh ! never mind, you’ll soon learn 
it, I dare say. Your wife is an ex- 
perienced mistress P’ 

‘ My wife I I never was married.’ 

• Well, you’ll have to get a wife 
before i you sail, for they want a 
master and mistress, who must bo 
married. And you have not much 
time, for there’s a vessel sailing for 
Swan Hiver on Friday week, char- 
tered by Gk>vemment, and there’s a 
hwth kept for you in her.* 
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‘Swan Biver! I have been en» 
gaged for Sydney.’ 

‘ Oh, never mind, there are plenty 
of ways of going from one part of 
Australia to another. At any rate, 
it’s settled so, and you must be 
ready.’ 

Whatever may be the truth of 

this story, Mr. certainly got 

safe to Sydney; and being r<^y a 
clever man, and an excellent school- 
master, he has given complete satis- 
faction to his employers and the 
public. He gets 3001. a year, and the 
school fees, estimated at 1501. more. 

There are several charitable insti- 
tutions at Sydney, chiefly hosuitals, 
and schools for orphan children, 
supported partly by voluntary con- 
triDutious, and partly by the Govern- 
ment. There is also a kind of poor- 
house, called the ‘ Benevolent 
Asylum,’ whore destitute, inlirra, 
ana aged people of both sexes are 
received. There are almut 700 in- 
mates at present, and it ^ia incon- 
veniently crowded. This also is 


supported by voluntary Bub8oription» 
ana mana^^ by a committee, but 
this plan is admitted to be unsatis- 
factory and inadequate, and every- 
body says that there must be a com- 
pulsory tax, either in the shape of a 
poor-rate on land, or of a contribution 
from the general revenue, applied to 
the purpose. 

On the 28tli Fohniary wo went 
on board the vessel in which we 
had taken our passage to England, 
after having gone through incon- 
ceivable difficulties in getting our 
things packed and our cabins 
fitted up. On the 2nd March wo 
weighed anchor, but did not land 
our pilot till the following day. Wo 
made a fair run across the rocnfic, 
although we wore driven by northerly 
gales as far south as fjO degs. sontn 
fat., and saw a great deal of ice. Wo 
rounded Cape Horn on the fortieth 
day from Sydney, and sighted tho 
Lizard Point on the 13th June, after 
a favourable and uneventful voyage 
of 103 days. 


PEOFITABLE POULTRY.^ 


This is an age of compensations. 
European progress penetrates into 
China and sets on foot a revolution. 
Cliina sends over her ‘ Cochins, or 
Shanghaes' (Chang - hais), lookiig 
like overgrown clumsy animated 
DuU'h toys, and revolutionizes our 
poultry-yards. 

1^0 domestic animal seems more 
susceptible of variety in size, form, 
and colour, than tho common cock 
and lien ; none, if properly treated, 
gives a more profitable return : and 
%ough we haiK not yet lived to see 
the benei^lont wish of that vert 
galant, Henry the Fourth of France, 
fulfilled, there can be no doubt that 
a judicioqs selection of tho breeds 
best calc^ted for the locality of 
the breeder w^ould fiU many a seeth- 
ing pot with good, rich provant, 
tW now seldom turns out anything 
but potatoes and those not of the 
best quality, if it did not occasionally 
contain * a good fat hen«’ ^rith its 
haconian accompaniment for cottage 
consumption. 


That tho cock and hen were in 
Britain before the invasion of * Great 
Julius,’ and were then forbidden 
food, is manifest from tho liftli book, 
De Bello OalUco : ‘ Leporom et 
gallinam et anscrem gustaro fas non 
putant: htcc tamcn alunt, animi 
voluptatisquo cau8&. * So that before 
our namlets witnessed tho march of 
the Homan soldiery, this isle must 
have beeib tho paradise of liarcs, 
geese, and common fowls, though wo 
suspect that tlie aborigines some- 
times solaced their paTaU^s with— 
An egg or two on holidays, at most, 
But &eir religion ne’er allow’d a roast. 
We can quite understand the plea- 
sure of keeping tlie gallant dban- 
ticleer with his ambuhitoiT harem 
among an uncivilized and warlike 
race' : • 

Le Coq est chauld, hardy, luxurieux, 
Craintdu lyon, combatant k oulixanoe: 
Qui ntf son chant donnesigniffiuice 
Du brief retour du Soleil gracncux.f 
Dryden has given a hmhly finiidied 
portrait of this feathered sultan when 


* PrafitaUe Poultry ; their MtsuagemefU in Health a/nd IHeease. By W. B. 
Tegetmeier. Daitou and Co. 

t PortralU dOyseaux, Animawef Ac., ohoervez par P. Bdtm iu Mam. Le 
taut enrichyde Quatrains^ lee. A Parity Chez ChUUaume CareUatf deearU U CUkge 
de Cambray^ d Vemeiyne de la Poulle gram^ 1557. 
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He had little to fear except from 
four-footod enemies, under me jwo- 
taction of the abstemioiis hen'^e, 
beneath whose rule he held his rice- 
royalty : but no ; smooth and musi- 
cal as is glorious John’s verse, we 
prefer the racy crriginolity of Geff«5y; 

Faire in the send, to bath her merely, 
Liuth Pertolot and all her HistefN by, 
Ayenst the aunue, and ohaimteclere so 

free, 

Bung inorrier than the momiaid in the 

And Ro liefell that he oast his eic 
Among tlie worlds on a buttertlio, 

He was ware of the foxe that lay full 

low, 

Kotliing then list him for to crow, 

But cried ‘ cocke, cockc, ’ and up he niert. 
As one that was afraid in his liert. 

Exqiusitoly true picture ! 

But whatever woe their tuiviablo 
state before th<‘ advent of the Ho- 
mans and oven afterwards, under the 
mild reign of Chaucer’s — 

Poor widdowc somdele isiept in age. 

The) eonquerors and their descend- 
ants doubtless soon made the birds 
aequaint<*d with the interior t)f the 
flesh-pots; and the race is now spread 
over the flujc of the civilized world, 
affording a large measure of the 
most liulrilious human food both 
in the egg and the flesh, always 
appearing as a standing dish m 
the eternal sameness of uii Eng- 
lish dinner, <dthcr in an insipid 
shroud of white aauee, or in the form 
of the morivsatud roaat. 

But whence did our domestic 
jKJuliry originally come ; and what 
was the original stock Y 

Tlie first f|UCstioii is more easily 
answered than the second ; for the 
very necessity of a fowl-house points 
at once to regions warmer than our 
own. We, doubtless, owe this most 
excellent a^ition to the denizens of 
our farm-yards to the East. Persia 
and India sent them forth. If you 
hare any doubt oil the point inquire 
of Peisthetorus, who will tell you 
w'liy the cook is called HtpciKvn Spvtg, 
and how chantidecr reigned over 
tliat count]^ before Darius and 
Megabyzus.* Pennant is of opinion 
that tliey were brought to Britain 
tlio Phosnieians, who traded to these 


islands some five hundred years be- 
fore Christ, and Pennant is an au- 
thority of no mean grade : but it 
must he eonfeesed tlmt most anti- 
quaries, whenever they find them- 
selves at any loss to account for the 
introduction of anything into Eu- 
rope, turn straightway to the 
Phouricians, who, if all taies be true, 
were the gacat bcnofactors of the 
European race. 

Whoever introduced the birds, 
wo find the dXtKrpvwp and aXccroplp, 
no other tlion our domestic cock and 
hen, among the Greeks, from the 
earliest periods of their history ; 
while the ancient Italian, obtaining 
tlie fowls, most probably, from the 
Greeks, rejoiced in liis Galh/s and 
Gallina, The coinoge and gems of 
both nations l>ear them, and they 
figured in the public sliows and 
games. The cook w'as dedicated to 
Mars, Apollo, Mercury, and also to 
jEficiilapiufi, to wdioHc altar tliedying 
Socrates reminded his disciples that 
one W41S due. The fowls of liliodes 
(Martial, iii. 58) and those of Delos, 
appear to liave enjoyed a high cele- 
brity tor the table and the cock-pit. 
The * gall inn altilis’ avos fc‘d for the 
luxurious w ith sw eet meal, in dark- 
ness while the lueulli of the day 
w'ere as aware of the excellencies of 
a capon (Martial, xiii. 62) aa tho 
writer of the old French quatrain : 
Qu’est'Co un ebapon, muon un coq 
chafitr<$, 

Pour roiigressert ut faire entre plus 
tsndre, 

Quant all miinger? il fault aussi en- 
teiidro 

Qu’aux repas eat plus aouvent occoustrd. 

Among tlie ancient engraved gems 
wdiioh have come down to ns, there 
is a very s})iritod one, ^.(cameliau) 
wdth a cock and Mercur 3 % in whioh 
tlie bird is gigantic, towering high 
on liis logs, with ears oLconi in & 
beak, idiovo the god and his cadn- 
oeus anothetr, also a oamolian, 
shows a cook on a globe, bearing a 
trophy in the raised foot ; a third, a 
cor imvjm by a fox, and draw^n by 
two cooks (red jasper); md a fourth, 
a most^queor chimera, in w hich the 
oock pr^ominates, (onyx.) These 
are figiu'ed by Lconavao Agostini ; 
and, in ail of them, the neany erect 
position of the bird is remarkable. 


* Aristophanea, Atws, 483, 

t ‘A oapon of grease/ or, aa it somatiiiiei niiu^ ^ oapem in ginase/ 
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With Tegard to the second qnss- oontributedto i^{>rave the domeatio 
tion, it is geuera% agreed thia we breeds the varieties of which can 
must seaaroh the l^diAn jungleSi as hardly be defiiied — Uieir name u *ls» 
the most likely loeahties for the gio». Nor is their sise less variable 
parentage of the domestic cock than their plumage and shape ; and 
out which of the wild breeds formed we rexneinbt^r being amusody in ^tbe 
the parent stock, is not quite so days of our youth, by the airs which 

easily settled, llie more general a struttiug bautom, a few inches 

opinion is in favour of the Mplay high, gave itself in the presence of a 

gigantic cock, Xulra cook of Euro- gigantic. WcImIi bird, inat rejoiced 

peans, pallus giganiem of Tem- m the namo of ‘Velvet Breeches,* 

minck, a bird tliat often stands con- and could pei^k corn, with cose, from 

siderably higher tlian two feet from a table, when standing on the floor* 

the ground, taking the mens iiremeiit They lived iu the same yard, but 

from the cron n of the head ; and did not often come into collision, 

the Bankiva cock, Ayain utun or except wlieii the giant, ^ now and 

Jirooqa^ Javan cock of Lailiam, then, showed a disiiosition to ilirt 

Oalius Banhiva, of Temniinck. wdth the bantam’s heus, when the 

Sounerat, however, stands stoutly up little fellow would nittlc his featlicrs, 

for the beautiful bird that bears his make himself look ns big ns he could, 

namc,i* as the common nni*estor. and show fight, not without occa» 
Colonel Sykes notices two species, sional suciiess. 
or two strongly marked varieties, in The nxost striking among the nu- 
the woods of the Western Gliauts. merous varieties are,— • 

In the volleys, 200(J feet al><>ve the The Sjmnhh, entirely blaijk, large 

Boa, the bird was found slender, in size, and m-oducing eggs of con- 

standing high upon the loj[s, and siderablo volume, which ore wcll- 

with the yellow cartilaginous spots flavoured. 

on the feathers, even iu the female. Bvetydav Fowh^ prized for their 
In the woody belts on tlm sidfts of inexhaustibh* laying habite. 
the mountains, 4(XX) feet above the DiMi and PolM to^ 

sea, a sliort-legged variety occurred, knotted, and delicately })6ncilled, 

The male had a great deal of red in and (jorniiiouly known as Gold 

the plumage, w’hich the true Coq Spanglcn or Silvitr Spauglos^ and 

muvaqe of Sounerat has not ; and wlien clean feathered, luuch od- 

tlw ftmude w'tus of a reddish-brown mired by some amotours. 
colour, without any cartilaginous Jfa/ayA-, long in the leg : good aa 
spots. This female the Colonel con- capons. 

siders to be identical w’ith the G^allua Bantams, of all colours, with 
Stanleyi of Dr. Gray’s Illustratioiw, feathered legs^; the hens make good 

The Coq sauvage, according to nurses, especially foi* partriflgos ; 

T)r. Latham, is by Tar the boldijst but care must be taken not to put 

and strongest of the Asiatic cocks, too many eggs under thom.J 

for its size, and anaciously sought for Silk Fowls {gallus lanatus), small 
by tiie cock-fightiere of Hindustan, in size, w ith the webs or the w^hite 
who pit it against larger game cooks feathers (which arc silky to the sight 
with success. and touch) disunited. Lonib and 

Doctors, we perceive, differ in wattles of a lake-purple colour, 

this case, aa well as in so many Periosteum, of the limbs osncciaUv, 

others, and if we might presume to dark an well as skin, but the 
give an opinion, we would suggest flesh vary w'hite. Excellent nurses, 
that more than cme wild race We morw has slap the penosteum 

* This word may owe its origin to the rioxou, the Baniili, or the French. In 
the last-named tongue the bird is nanie<l by oW authors coq, gau, geau, and Gog 
— no offence to the Lord Mayor of London. , . ... tua- 

+ Gbdlus Sonneratii, Bahii Eofluah of the Mahrattas, jungle cook of the Britwi 

'^l^^John^^nght bred a race of gold spangled and sUver spangled 
without top-knots, and wiUi unfeathered leas. The cocks of ^ tnm bre^ have 
tails folded like those of hens without sickle feathers, and are called by 
hen-cocks. We have seen some of these clean-legged bantams without a f^feather 
about them, models of symmetry, notwitliftaiiduig the absence of the sickle-feathers 
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black, and the comb, wattleR, and daiiffhter Mary, on the 17th Janoaiy, 

akin of a dull purple. Colonel in the 2l8t year of the reign of the 

Sykea remarks that this last fre- bluff king, charged So * other 
gently occurs accidentally in the capons,' 15«., and 4 dozen of chickens, 

Dukhun (Deccan), and that, though In the same list ‘ 10 pigs, ercry 

unsightly, it is veiy sweet eating. one 6rf.,* are charged 4 j. 2d., 6 
Frieslands (yalius crlttpus)^ with calves, ICj., ‘ 1 other calf,* the fatted 

all the feathers frizzled and curled one, wo presume, 3«., 7 lambs, 10«., 

the wrong way, a most unoora- and^‘6 withers,* every wither 2jf. 4d. 

fortablo looking race. This also — llrf.’ Again, in the general ex- 

occiirs occasionally in the Deccan, poncos for the same marriage, we 

and also in a domesticated state in find ‘ capons of grease, 72, 3?. 

Java and Sumatra. while 2 oxen are charged 3^. ; 2 

Humplcss^ or Pernhin Fowls — brawns, 22s . ; and 3 lambs only 

Mumhitut. The cock of this race is 4?. At the Lamnias Assizes, in the 
utterly tailless. 20tli year of the reign of the same 

Game Fowls. Bred for the pit king we find * 60 capons of grease, 

and tlie table ; hens very good 25*.,' * otlier capons,’ 3/. Ik. ; ‘ 5 

nurses. oxen, 6/. 13**. id. ; 24 weathers, 

Black Normans. Exeellcnt for 3/. 14v. ; 6 calves, 20.». ; 24 pigs, l l**.' 
a roasf.. Tills was wlum the worthy knight 

Dorkings. This justly celebrated was sheriff of Yorkshire. Shcrifls 
breed has supemunicrniy toes. seem to have been sherifls in those 

Sitsscjr Fowls. The best of these days, and the feasting must have 

are fine birds, and carry much sapid been ‘ prodigious.* Swans, and 

flesh. ‘Heronsews’ were Bcr>^‘d by the 

And last, thoughnot least, Cwe/iiwjf, score, \rith variety of wild fowl, 30 
or Shanghacs (CJiang-hai.s.) dozen of pigeons, 80 partridges, 

The east still seems the country, charged 26s. and 8f/., hut only 12 

for poultry. Colonel pheiWants, charged 20.?. Kino 

Sykea observes tliat the Domestic Quarters of wheat (12/.), furnished 

Fowl (gall us d^mesticus.VAxy, Pita- the board uitli bread and pastry; 

sianns gallus cristatu.^, Linn.,) is so 12 auarter.s of malt (10/.), 3 hogs- 

abundant in Deccan, that he has heads of wine (B/. 11^. 8rf.), and 24 

bought, in parts of the country not gallons of malmsey (32.?.), helped to 

much frequented by Europeans, from wash the good tilings down, 

eight to twelve full grown fouls for The fish for ‘Fry day and Satur- 
two shillings, adding, that many day,' appears in shoals — 300 great 

of the hens, particularly of the breams us a sample ; quwrc tamen, 

villages in the Ghauts are not to be whether the iudges relished the 

distinguished from the wild bird, * fresh seals,' charged at 13«. 4c/., as 

excepting only in the want of the well as they did the ‘bucks’ and 

cartilaginous spot on the wing- ‘stags’ of the flesh days. Those 

coverts. learned functionaries seem to have 

The price of poultry in the time been at no expense whatever, while 

of Henry VI IT. may be eollectod imder the tender care of the hos- 

from the household books of the pitablc sheriff ; accordiug to the 

period. that of tlie family of following, — 

Nevile, of Cheyot or Chete, near fo, the Judges-and aerks of 

Wakefield, lorkahire, 10 ‘capons th® araize, for their Horee- meat at the 
of grease’ are, upon the occasion of inn, and for their Houeekeepera meat, 
the marriage of Sir John Nevile’s and the Clerk of the Assize Fee, 10/. 

in the tails of the cocks, an absence which marks the purity of the breed. A sickle- 
featlier in a cock’s tail, however beautiful he might be in all other respects, renders 
him worthless. Though without the sickle- feat^hers, which, as a general rule, dis- 
tinguish the gallant chanticleer, these * hen-cocks' show the highest courage and the 
most gallant carriage. One of these high-spirited little beauties bore himself so 
grandly that the ba^ of his head came in contact with the tips of the feathers of his 
folded tail, as he strutted in front of his hens ready to do battle with anything, 
e saw him drive his spur ueariy through a man’s hand stretched forth to team him. 

• Wethers. 
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But this is a digression, pardon- 
able we t]^t, as affording a com- 
parative view of the price of poultiy 
and of other \nanda, in the time of 
Queen Elizabeth's father of reform- 
ing and wedding mcnlor}^ 

The following are the ‘ profitable 
varieties’ noted in this year of grace 
1853, by Mr. W. B. Tegetineier^ in 
his useful and interesting book : — 
Cocii]NsorSiiANGiTAi:s! Brahma 
P orTBAS. Doukinos. Spanish. 
(iAME Fowl. llAMBruGH Fowls. 
Poland Foavls. The Malay Fowl. 
Bantams, Silk Fow'ls, Fries- 
LANDS, &c., which last ruck can 
Jiardly be regarded, as our author 
observes, in the light of profitable 
jK>iiltry, except for the purpose of 
ijr<^ing raised as stock birtls. 

We know not any work in which 
the pros and eons are more fairly 
staled ; anti as tlie British public 
Imve as fairly got astride of their 
feiitliered hobbies, ns ever ap^’^ young 
A friean bestrode bis Stni t liious racer, 
NNe shall let Mr. Tegetrueier’speak 
for liimsel f on i lie ctmiparat ive merita 
or demerits of some of the principal 
breeds 

Cochins nr SiiANtaiAKS. — Cochins are 
iDost umloulitodly the popular fowl at 
tlHj jiresent time, and in the t»pinion of 
many deHerve<Uy take the first places on 
.'lecount of their gootl qualities, as pro- 
fital)le stock, no less than fnim the esti- 
mation in v/liich they are hel<l as fancy 
So extensively have they been 
<liffu.sed over tlie entire length and 
hrv s\'' the land, that a lengthened 
u eriptum rif their peculiarities is scarcely 
quLsite. Their large size, peculiar 
(.Tow, small wings, rudimentary tail, and 
the extraordinary dcvehipincnt of the 
fluffy feathers of the thighs and under 
body are familiar to« all : these remark- 
able characteri^ics are carried to an ex- 
treme degree in the hinl shown in the 
engraving, whfeh is a representation of 
an imported hen, formerly the property 
of Mr. Andrei. 

Tliis spirited engraving, by ITarri- 
son Wcir, represents a model bird^ 
with its sadolc-feathcrs highly de- 
veloped, and the short legs — the 
belly almost touches the ground — 
feathered from the tarsi to the end of 
the outer toes ; how unlike to fJhme 
of the sprawling half-breeds, mounted 
upon scantily feathered stilts, which 
have been proudly pointed out to 
us as ‘ true Cochins.' 

In purchasing Cochins for stock (con- 
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tinues our author), oaro should he taken 
to obtain birds of good qualit}^ as breed- 
ing from second and third-rate fowls 
will ho found exceedingly undesirable. 
As regards sizo, the cocks should weigh 
at least lOlbs., the hens 8 U)h, when fuU 
grown ; they should l>c sliort on the legs, 
which should he yellow and well feathered 
dowm to the tips of the outer toes, which 
should only be four in number, on each 
foot. 

It should bo borne in mind that 
the weight here noted is the mini- 
mum of a true Cochin. Some of 
the true breed eonsiderubly exceed 
it, and look on tho table more like 
turkies than fowls. 

The tail feathers should, in both sexes, 
be very Hinall, and almoHt hidden by the 
dense mass of siuldle-fealliei's c‘ovoring 
the back, and the fiufr should he well 
develojMid. 

Fa.Mhion is now os peremptory on 
the point of colour in tbeso birds as it 
is on the subject of the infinitosiinall y 
small bonnets wdiich now, for some 
inscrutable jmrpose, expose not only 
the fa(!CH but tho heotls of the dear 
delightful creatures \iho formed the 
horror of St. Chrysostom , How 
Boon the fickle goddess may com- 
mand a chanjjc wlio shall say ; but- 
in the ease of the bonnets tho force 
of absurdity and barefaced ness can 
no furtlier go. 

With regard to colour, at present the 
fashion is entirely in favour of the light 
huff birds, which, to cominund the 
highest prices, must even he destitute of 
rlark markings on the neck hackle. The 
rage for light buff binls I regard as an 
undue prejudice,* and believe tho darker 
breed.s will be found quite os valuable 
for fanning stock ; in fivet, the extreme 

f )rice8 which are coinmandwl by the 
ightest birds arc siniply riwing to the 
difficulty of breeding tliem perfectly fi*eo 
from dark colour. 

Putting aside the value of Ctwhiji.s 
BB fancy fowls, our ai^ior is of 
opinion, and we are inclined to agree 
with hinrr, Mint their chief importance 
as profitable poultry deponos on the 
immense Rupply of winter eggs 
yielded by the pullets of the year. 
This, he is eon fi dent, will eventually 
be found their strongest recommen- 
dation. The length of leg in the 
generality of these birds, small 
breast, gamc-like flavour, and tho 
colour of their skin when boiled, 
make them objectionable to many as 
talde birds. As nui^es they are very 
desirable. Close sitters, their size 

X X 
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rnables fbom to LOVf*r cOectmiJly a 
^(•at riiunbcr of You may 

do anythiiip with th«m, and they 
will readily ait anywhere when 
broody. Th(*y generally bring out 
a g(H)fl Htrong elutoh, the eggs hatch- 
ing remnrhably well. The fhieken.s 
are as hardy as those of otlier fowls, 
if not more so. 

The following appears to u.s to be 
a very fair sunnniiig up: — 

In speaking of their gciod qualities, 
thi'ir cont4['nt»Ml!H‘HH in ri coinpanitively 
sTiiull fipa<-e, tlndr attaelunt'nt to home, 
and the e.^e witli ivliieh they are con- 
tin wl hy a tlirt'e feet feiieo, ninst not Ih» 
omitted. 'I’lieir ehoeolati*- coloured eggs, 
tiiough small, are of good flsivour, hut 
tliey have not yet heen suffieitjntiy in* 
trotliitM‘d into th»' imiikrdrt to state how 
tlu-y !ire n[)pn-4'iated l»v thi* puhitc at 
laioo. Willi n-g.'ud to their laying twice 
ill one day, such im «*v'ent ha[ipiMm hy far 
too rarely to he taken consideration 
when speaking of their <'ConoiiiM’al v.aliie. 
The great <liawhjick t») (Vicliins, as far- 
mers’ fowls, is the large quantity of fooil 
they renpiire, whieh, notwithstanding all 
that lias liee'M said to the contnuy by 
their exoluHive admirers, is oeuisiderahly 
greatei than tliat consumed hy othe*r 
varieties, and tln'ir dispewilioii leiwis 
them to rcMuain at home instmd of seek- 
ing for worms ami otln^r food in the 
fiehls . in faet. t)ie old birds seem not t<i 
care for thi' large earth worms, which 
aresogreeelily elev«»un*d hy all other fowls. 

Till* Ihuthnm J*ontrax have proved 
a very’ apple of dmconl to the 
poult ry-fnneiers, whet hertiu'ir origin 
or tlu'ir merits are considered. This 
variety^ %viis intnalueed into this 
eounlry' from the United Stales of 
Amerini. l>r. TJennel, of that go- 
n-lu'iid eouutry’, deposes, that iiis 
original pair uero not brought from 
Chinn, huf from the bank.s of the 
river w hose name tliey In'ar. One 
party among the breeders maintains 
that they ^e nothing more than a 
variety of voidiins, niul persiata in 
denominating them G rny SAanykaes: 
another as stoutly atanda up for 
their claim to distinctness. Their 
reeent Asiatie origin is apparent. 
They come nearer to the Cochins 
than any other variety ; but Ibeir 
bearing and gait are difrerent. The 
Hrnkma l\n(tra cook stands more 
upright, and his breast is more pro- 
minent. 

As tliis breed occupies a good 
deal of attention at present, the 
following description of a pair of 


these birds sent over by Dr. Bennet, 
and in the possession of ^r. Sheelian, 
of Barnet, will bo read with interest 
by those who take pride in their 
poultry-yards. 

The height of the cock in two feet 
thn*<3 inches ; the girth around the body 
over the wings, one foot ten inches. 
The head is sunnounted with a very 
small triple rose comb, or, as it is termed 
ill America* a pea- comb ; single ooinlied 
varieties also exist, but they are less 
eateuiried. Another peculiarity is, a 
welJ-inarkt'd distinction lietween the 
liack of tile hfjud and neck ; the tail is 
small, coiiHistiiig of scimitar- shapt^d 
feathers, and is carried uprightly ; the 
legs are strong and muscular, and the 
yellow shanks fcathcrtMl tt» the toes. 

The colr>ur «)f the hoily is white, wdth 
the slightest possilile tinge of gohl, the 
hai'kle l>cing dark-gray, and the primary 
W'irig fo.atherK, and tad glossy black, 
with the reiqdendent tints of green seen 
in the true hnnl Spanish 'llie hen is of 
a proportionate size, and matches in 
colour-^ (dm hackle, wings, and tail 
l»eiiig dark-gray : the latU'r, .also, being 
rnoiv developed than in the ordinary 
Cochins. 

Ill the United States theae 
‘Brahmas,’ os they are termed by 
the faiiey, have obtained a most 
fertile rtqmtation as layers, and an 
exeellent nauu* as nurses ; and ac- 
cording to Mr. Sheehan their laying 
and matenial qualities are e(}uaily 
shining in this eouutry. The eggs, 
averaging about thri'e ounces, are 
nearly ns light in rolcmr ns tho.se of 
ordinary liens. The ehieken.s aro 
robust, ver}' hardy, grow rapidly, 
iind featlier quickly. In phimagc 
and line they resemble their parents 
very elosedy, and this peeidiarity is 
deemed by the initiated in Gallina- 
ceous mysteries a^strong proof that 
the * Brahmas* arc a variety di.stinct 
from the Cochins. 

The flesh of the/7ff finely 

flavoured. Some bird -epicures will 
admit no other to theil* tables, and 
prefer it to the pheasant. The bens 
are the best of sitters and mothers, 
tfiid their forapng disj>osition renders 
them desirable stix^k in the country, 
where they have opportunities of 
indulging their iiropcnsity for going 
abrohd and peeking aboiit, a habit 
to which, no doubt, they owe their 
flavour. There is as much ditfereuce 
between the flesh of a game fowl 
and an ordinaiy" cooped one, as be- 
tween that of a wild rabbit and a 
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tame one ; but the comparatire 
mnallnesa of their size is arainst 
their use for the table in a profitable 
point of view, and their pujpiaeity 
IS against them os domestic poultrj'. 
The cockerels fight de9peratel3' from 
the earliest age, and we have even 
seen pullets in long and bloody strife 
over a barley-eom. Some of^ the 
old hens are absolute an^azons. and 
will contend in mortal combat if not 
timely parted. The beauty and 
symmetry of a thorough bred game 
co(‘k and hen rendt* * * § T them pleas:iiit 
for the eye of a eonnoisseur to rest 
on, even if ho be no admirer of the 
barbarous but exciting sport which 
has taken such flnn hold of its 
votaries from the earliest times, and 
is admirably represented by our 
own Hogarth in his ‘ Cock Match,’ 
with blind liord Alhemarle Bertie 
as the principal figure in all his 
g’orv. CVnel as the? sanguinary 
diversion is, ThemistoeWs c’ould 
point a moral from the ’ WtKTfwmuav 
aytop, uliicli became an anniial fes- 
tival. and point out to his soldiers 
that the birds fought neither for the 
gods of their country, the tombs of 
their aueestors. nor yet for tlieir 
children, but for glory oiilw* The 
eoek'pit in uhieh the battles were 
fought uas in the theatre where the 
publii* games uere exhibited, and 
was not nuind like the <*o(‘k-pits of 
the im>dcnis. but a square stage. 
From a religious and political insti- 
tution. the custom srxui wink to 
private gambling, and cock matches, 
where mi nous sums were lost, were 
frequent among the people. Tanagra 
in Ij<i-H>tia,llhodes,(lialeis inEulwea, 
and Media, produced the race most 
cn*U*emed bj" th6 aiieients, uho ap- 
pear to have iirofcrred tbi* larger 
tiirds, or those called by oun-oekers 
‘ shakebags.* Tlie hens of Alex- 
andria, in Egvpt, were valued as the 
mothers of fiigh-snirited chickens. 
Tile Grecians inoculated the Komans 
w'ith the passion, and the Koini^ 
brought it to Britain. Cocks, as we 


have seen, were liere when they 
landed, but we owe ‘ iwking* tothose 
invaders . Ae >»rbaritiefl of Shrove 
Tuesday arc m'ltieed in Henry the 
Secoiid’^s time:t but the sport of 
e<H'k-fighting does not seem to have 
occupied the attention of previoui 
wTiters, and our third Edward dis- 
approved of it. and prohibited 
it. Henry VIIT., who had no 
small dash of cnielty in his disiKwi- 
tion, cncourage<l it, and built a 
theatrej near Whitehall for the 
combatants. Oliver Cromwell, to 
his lionour, suppressed it ;§ but it 
was revived nher bis lime, and 
furiously followed. The spread of 
educalioii gradually brinight tliis, 
with other barbamus pastimes, into 
discredit ; and cruelty to animals is 
now renrlcred jienal. 

The Ihoiigli at ])resent 

thrown rather into the shmle by the 
Cochin ami Bnilima Foutra furore, 
will, in oiir opinion, ultimately re- 
tain the position which they have 
Jong held as table birds ; esiieeially 
as much attention lias lately betui 
paid to t he iinproveineni of t Jie brc*ed. 
\Ve remember a pun* while variety 
of this race, with wdiite l(*gs, the 
fairness and sapidity of whose tlcah, 
combined with the delirwy of thi*ir 
apj«»aranc(*, cs]>ecially as lK>iled 
fowls, rendered them famous in a 
neighbourhood where gastronomy 
wiuj not neglected. Even in jioint 
of size, well bred and w ell e»lucated 
Dorkings will compete w'ith Cochins 
themselves. Dr. Mtham has re 
cord«»dthe wtight of a Dorking bird, 
which reached 14Uw. 

Mt. Tegetnieier prefers the co- 
loured Dorkings, declaring tliat 
there are no birds so trcll /nlapted 
to tlioae wdro rear ehiekens for the 
table. Though not remark able aa 
layers, they cannot, he justly saya, 
bo surpassed as sitters and nnrst*«, 
whilst their large sizi*, plump 
breasts, short legs, and delicate 
white flesh, render them the moat 
desirable table birds. 


* iElian’s story is, that when Tbemistocleg marchefi with the Athenians agahiat 
the PersiaiMs he saw two cocks fighting, and improved the occasion as above ^aUsl. 
Some writers treat this account of the origin of the festival as absurd; but they 
give no reason for their oracular opinion, 

t FiU Stephens. 

^ TheCockpit, which sioo<l not long since on the site of the present Privy ConneU 
Office. 

§ In 1654. 
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In the improved kiiulfi the head is 
smaller, the under f>art of the breast 
fuller, and the carriage o^he bin! more 
elegant, the body being more compact; 
the I'eatherH are also finner, and I have 
frtund along with tills latter cliaractcr 
that the birds are hardier and less sub- 
ject to disease of the egg organs. Dork- 
ings vary very much in colour, ami there 
is some difficulty in breeding them true 
to any marking. My own opinion ia 
decidedly in favour of the dark birds, 
both ns to apjicarance and hardiness, and 
1 think there are no more noble fowls 
than a hcavv, broad- cheHte<l, dark red 
Dorking cock, and a compact slmrt- 
leggcd neii.* Dorkings are bred with 
both single and double, or rose combs, 
but the f(»nncr is generally preferred on 
the score of appeaniiice. In purchasing 
Dorkings for stock, broad comi»not 
bodies and short legs, with livo toes on 
each foot, sboidd be regarded as indis- 
pensable. 

This (uilogy on Uic coloured birds 
is TiHTitcil ; but wc must confess 
llmt our enriy predilection for the 
pure \vhit(' iWkings remains uii- 
clmnged. Their dclicncy, both in 
appciirancc and reality, is pre- 
eminent; and >\bero the breeder 
lakes care that tluTe shall not be n 
dark feather, or a blue or yellow leg 
ninong them, bis table need not fear 
ilie moat eritieal eye or palate. Wo 
have found them ijuile as liardy ns 
the eoloun'd birds, Vullols bat (died 
ill April and May begin to lay, if 
well attended to, about ('liristmns; 
and though February is far from 
genial, and cold weather is unpropi- 
tions for rearing ehiekeiiM, a htllc 
rare mil bring them up even when 
liatelnal early in tliat montli. We 
are not friendly to cooping, but we 
agree witli^oiir author that suek 
early batched ebieken.s do much 
belter wlieu the hen is eimped in a 
shed oiH'n to llio soutJi. than when 
she HiKi her chicks are eonlined in a 
eb>se TCK^m. 

The fowl-house, so necessary ui 
(bis climate for (ho Asiatic constitu- 
tions of the denvwis of our poultry 
yards during the greater part of the 
\ ear. requires the greatest attention. 
Mr. 'legetineiers direetions on thia 


[Decombet:, 

point ore go good that it is but 
justice to give them in his own 
words: — 

One of the most important recpiisiteH 
in a fowl- house is atisolute dryness, 
nothing being more fatal to poultry than 
damp ; on clayey soil, or in moist situa- 
tions, dryncSS must be sfK^ured, either 
by drainage or by raising the flt)or seve- 
ral JhchcH above the surface of the 
ground ; in cold situations especiiiJly, the 
aspect of the house is also of some im- 
portance; if practicable, the windows 
and other openings should face the south, 
as this secures a greater degree of 
wanuth during the winter, an advantage 
which is also ohuined by having the 
ro<»f ceiled. 

Every word of thin Hhould l)e 
attended to. In wet hoIIh, where 
the elny holds water like a disli, and 
sticks like birdlime, lieaUhy poultry 
cannot be bad without following the 
plan here laid down; nor will all 
the rue and butter in tliepari.sb eure 
tlie etfecls of neglect in Ibia main 
point. 

The perches on which the fowds roost 
should he low^ especially for the larger 
varieties, iw otherwise the violence with 
which tliey descend causes lameness ; in 
order to prevent tlie hre-ast hones becom- 
ing crooked (a circumstance which 
greatly injure.n their appearance, and, 
consequently, their \alue. as table hirtla) 
the perclicH should he much larger than 
tinlimir^'; a split fir |*ole, three inches 
across on the flat side, w hicli should he 
tunitnl downwards, will ho found most 
advantageous, and a height of not more 
than four feet is desirable, a.s it enabhm 
the fowls to he easily caught nft<*r th*‘y 
have gone to nni.st, and prevents lame- 
ness, f 

Tlie olworver lias only to use liis 
eyes when fowls roost out in the 
summer, and be will see that they 
always .select a good siA'd branch of 
a tree for their perch. 

The groiinil below the jjerchea should 
bo strewed with sand, gravel or ashes, to 
a considenihle depth, so that the dung 
may be removed w'ithout soiling the 
Aor. This should be done every morn- 
ing early, and the house tlirown open 
during the day, so as to he thoroughly 
purified. It seldom hap])eii8 Uiat towl- 


* Whatever may Ih* thought of Justice Shadlow generally, he certainly knew how 
t4» improvise in the matter of a dinner ‘ Suiic pigeons, Davy, a coaplr o/ s/iort- 
ifi.'tjd hfus, a joint of mutton, and any pretty little tiny kickshaws, tell W tUiaiti 
cook,' Part of lUnry /F. 

t Parmentier {Dirtiennavr ^A^fricutture) has some good hints with rt'gard to 
tlie fowl bouse, and on the subject gensrally. 
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houses are so built as to require any 
distinct contrivance for ventilation ; in 
cases, however, where the doors and 
windows arc air-tight, means should he 
afforded for a proper supply of fresh air ; 
there should In* an 0}>eiiing near the bot- 
tom, and another at the U>p, these Khould 
l>e covered with pieces of perforated zinc, 
to prevent any direct dniughtof oal^lair, 
which is very injurious. (j^lcanUness is 
also a consiilo ration of the highest import- 
ance in a fowl- house; if aslics or sand he 
used, and the dung roniove<l ilaily, this 
is reailily scciirhI , and in order lo pre- 
vent, as far as possible, the annoyanee of 
veniiin, the houries should be linu*- 
waslied once or twice a year, and the 
binis also be providetl with a box full of 
dry dust or lushes to bathe in. 

TIk'v should also he furnished 
uitli a heap of dry liinc-rubbish.* 
M ith a view to keeping them in 
lieultb. and tlie hens especially in 
g<n)d laying order, and ^Mth a good 
.sand, a-li, or dust hath out of doors 
as ^^ell as m. I'hey are infist deter- 
iniiMsl jmlrcratnriw, and V)ve to 
perfonu this operation in the sun- 
shine and open air. If all’orded (ho 
means of gratifying tliernselvea with 
this dry Imtliing (hey uill sliuflle 
(lie dust or sand so elfeetually over 
themselves, raising their feathers by 
jneans of tlic eutieulannusele at the 
same time, that it penetrates to (he 
r<M)t of every feather, and dishxigcs 
the ])arnMtes of which they are so 
anxious t<» rid themselves. If -not 
Huppli<‘d w ith the proper materials 
they ^'ill m drj' weather sink holes 
in the ground, and so form dusting 
daces. But to return tothefowl- 

lOllSC : — 

The difference Ixitwccn the health of 
fowls thus eleaidy^iid w'annly housed, 
;uid that of those compelled to roo.st in 
a dark, daniji, dirty habitation, is very 
great, thcKe latter never becoming in 
gfKMi condition. tSo injurious is damp 
and cold that € have known insUnces in 
which all the inhabitants of a poultry- 
house have been attiicked with n)iip 
from an east window having been lett 
o]>en on a cold wet night, an<l it has 
Wen found by experiment tliat scrofula 
may abs^ays W jiroduced in chickens by 
confining them in daxii]), cold, and dark 
hahitaUoiiH. * 

rSBDINO. 

This most essential branch of 


poultry earn is now muc]^ letter 
understoocUBUi it onco was, but 
still tlicro bK) many who, when 
siKikcn to on the suoject, reply in 
homely plirase, ‘a ocdlyAil w a 
bellyful,' ignorant that "(he food 
taken mto the system has many 
purposes to efleet; and hence tho 
differenee of oninion among keepers 
of jxuiltry. w 110 have, too many of 
them, never eoiisidoreil tin* bearing 
of particular kinds of food on tlie 
const it ut ion of tin? aninial. There 
is no doubt (lint some food ivlieii 
swallowed and digested is directed 
tow iirds the ket'piiig up the natural 
wnrmth of the animal, that another 
p(»rtiou hu'^ to iuerease tin* growth 
of the body, sustain the strength, or 
in otiier \u>rds renhu^e the expendi- 
ture and waste (hat occurs daily ; 
nay more, that there arc particular 
kinds of food adapted (o the differ- 
ent duties, so to speak, t(» be per- 
formed by the lucal. It, tlieremre, 
becomes of im])ortanoe to distinguish 
warmth giving food, such as rice and 
]K)tatoes, or other sul)Htane(‘H of 
which stiireh fonus (he great bulk, 
from flesh- funning food, whieJi is 
present largely in wheat, oats and 
oatmeal, peas, b(*nns, middlings and 
sharps, and also ui a less liegree in 
barley and maize. Nor is it of less 
import.mee to know' that boiio- 
inuking food exists in larger proj>or- 
iion in the husk, or outer part of 
grain, than in its interior or Kernel ; 
and (hat fat-fonning food, derived, 
ns might be expected, from oily sub- 
stance's, oenir^ largely in (lie yellow 
variety of maize, middlings, and 
bran. 

IhoRO who would gf^deejily into 
the subject should consult tin* works 
of Liebig, Johnston, and others, 
tinjhee it here to staU* that experi- 
ment.s tend to tho eonehision tJiat 
none of these kinrls of food can nerve 
the purfioses of tho others ; in other 
words, that neither warmth-giving 
nor fat-fomung Substances arc 
ea])ablo of eflcctually adding to the 
flesh of a mowing animal, nor can 
tnic flesh-forming food increase the 
quantity of fat. 

Barley, the poultry- keeper's staple, 
is preferred by fow Is to oats, and 


• Burnt qygter-shclla are very good, Init they are not always to be had. Dry 
lime-nibbiiib, which only re(|uire8 the trouble of depositing it^ will answer every 
purpose. 
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bad beci\ ascertained to eonUiin from 
twelve to Hflccii po^jjU of ileHh- 
funning HubHtance, fti^^of starchy, 
and two or three of oily Bubstances 
in every hundred. 

Oats arc not relished in the 
by fuw Is, probably on accuunt of the 
large proportion of liusk )>reflent in 
iheui ; but in the form of griU or 
oatmeal are picked up \^ith the 
greatest avidity, and in this state 
contain from fourteen to nineteen 
of flesh- forming, sixty iif starchy, 
and five to eight ]M)unds of fatty 
substances in every hundred. 

No grain (says Mr. Tegetincicr) con- 
tiiiiiH a larger proiMrtioM of Honh-foriiiing 
suhstancuH tlian oatmeal ; it ih, there- 
fore, the host adapter I to growing ani- 
inuU, junl I liavo found that chickeiin 
make much more rapid progreSH when it 
forms the rhiof portion of thrir fo«Hl 
tliau wlicn fed rni any other KubstaTioes. 
Cochin and Sputiisli chiekeiiH show iIh 
good eth'ctH l»y the ra])htity with which 
they foatlier when fed with it. 

Wheat is e‘xtensively used by some 
amateurs and breeders lif choiee 
races ; by tliose especially to w bom 
tht‘ i’ost of tJic mntorial u>»cd lor ftKxl 
is of little or no moment; but it is 
not mure uulritious than oatmeal, 
though it would be rather ditlicult 
to persuade the masses of the people 
\ilio are the most interested in the 

a ucstion of cheap and uul ritious food 
lat such is tlie fa<'t. Wheat eou- 
iains from ten to nineteen pouiulsof 
fleshdbrmin^ nutriment, fitiy-livcof 
standiy, mid from two to four of oil 
in every humlred. 

Fi\)jii tive to nine pounds of oil 
in e\ cry hundred is eonUined in the 
yellow varil’tu's of Indian corn or 
maize ; but it does not put on flesh 
quite so well as barley, eoutaiuing 
only twelve per eeut. of flesh' form mg 
food, and Hcvciity of starchy sub- 
stance. Cochins toko it witli avidity. 
Dorkings and SLianiards turn away 
from it where they have the clioico 
of other grain. 

Eic*c ^ouid never be given to 
growing chickens; it is the least 
nutritious of all grams. Almost 
entirely composed of starch, it yields 
only seven per cent, of flesh- forming 
fotKl, blit is a useful varie^ in 
sultry diet, and murh relished. 
Tlie proportion of fat- forming food 
in ric'e is almost null ; nevertheless 
wdicn boiled and mixed w ith a little 


ourd or fat it may be given with 
advantogo as a change, occasionally, 
to fatting fowls which have been 
well kept previous to cooping, and 
is said to add to the wluteness of 
the flesh. 

Bran, pollard, mid<llings, and 
sharps our autlior regards, not with- 
out reosou, os most valualile addi- 
tions to tlie food of poultry : — 

In tliu first place they are economical, 
ami they contain a very high j)roportjoii 
piim-tceii percent. | of flcsh-foriuing sub- 
stances. and a very C(insi<ler.'ible quan- 
tity of oil (tlirec to five per cent ). An- 
other cii'cuiiiKtancv which lulapts them 
to the tisj- of ohiekeiiH is the laive pro- 
jiortiou of bone- making iiiatiTiaTH they 
contain. 

Cooked fo()d is desirable In'ciiuse 
if gives the stinmuii lessuork to do. 
^Ir. 'regotmeier strongly reeoiii- 
mends the follow ing cooked fi>od as 
supplying all the subslaiires reipii- 
site to s«])poii n healthy ami vigo- 
rous existence : — 

One [n'clv of fine iniddliiigH ami half a 
peck of bailey- meal, phicerl m a coarse 
red ware pan, and bakisl for about an 
hour in a side oven, or until the mixture 
is thoi-oughly heaUMi throughout . boil- 
ing water is then poured in. and the 
wliole Htirre<l t<»gelher until it liecoinea 
R crumbly nia.HM . if tiK> much water is 
iulded the mixtur>* bt'comes cloggy, a 
di f-rt which iw e.iMly remedied by .Uir- 
riiig ill a little dry meal Tin* advan- 
tage of tliis in«*tho<l is that the food is 
prei>ared with srarei'ly any trouble, and 
there is no feiu* of its being burnt as in 
boiling. 

SomctiinpR the barley- meal is omitted, 
and the bakisl iniddiiiigH nii.\'e<l with 
nee which haw been previously boiloil. 
This mix tun* Ibnus the stock of ray ohl 
fowls, a lil>tinU supply of grain being 
given during the day. 

There is nothing new under the 
siui. We remember sometUiog vi'ry 
like this in the days of our youth, 
when we prided ourselves on our 
maU'hless w hite Dorkings ; but the 
baking is a givai iiuprovement to 
the parcelling bt*fore uie fire which 
was then practised. No l>etter or 
more heartening food can be mven- 

Potaioes, bi'ans. peas, and lentils 
have their acbiiirers. Tlie tuber is 
a goixl variety where starch is re- 
quired ; but Uio pulse, though cou- 
taiuiug a larger amount of flesh- 
fonuing food — peas proverbially 
stick to the ribs — ^is too stimulating 
to be w holesome, and many diseases 
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be traced to the continued use 
of it. llem)>>8eed \\oiiderfuDy in- 
creases the production of the 
but it is a diuigei\)us prac'tiee to give 
it, and bums the candle at Goth 
ends, la]*gcly injuring the constitu- 
tion of tlie birds. Cooked parRiii|)S, 
carrots, and Arnips are imicJi re- 
lislu^l — parsnips for <‘hoice — arid are 
useful and wholesome arfa variation 
of diet. Fresh green vegetables are 
indisptuisable. 

Thu most lulvantitgeuuH aium.%1 fo<Ml 
for fowU, and on which they iiiako the 
most rapid and healthy progreH‘i, con* 
Hists ill the woriiiH, nnailR, and inHcotK 
that they ohtain naturally when unron- 
fined ; and 1 do not think that then* is 
any other kind of foml which conducen 
NO much to their Itealiliy condition ; 
where it cannot he olUained a Kinall 
<iuantity of frcHh meat U’lther niw or 
cookc<l) may he choj»|K*d Kniall an<l given 
to them ; it iw, however, hut a poor stih- 
stituto for the natural iiiHect fiNsl. 

Poor indeed. As for the ]U'aetiee 
of liaiiging up meat to putrefy for 
the sake of the maggots, wo hold it 
in jildiorrence. Hut a mesij’.s nest 
ill the season of pupa- a (lords a glo- 
rious and wholesome treat. 

(f reaves from the t 4 illow -eharidlers 
we hold to be abomination, though 
Bonie pertinaciously give it to in- 
crease the quantity of eggs, tJie 
flavour of m hicli, we believe, suffers 
accordingly. This half ]mtrid filth, 
for it is fittle better, is used in some 
piggeries as food, and pretty j>ork 
it must make, only to be surjiussod 
in Quality by that fed on horsc'flcsh. 

All the tutting in tlie world %'ill 
not relieve the animal fibre of stock, 
of any description, from the de- 
terioration of eajy foul or bail feed- 
ing before tjie fatting process com- 
mences. ‘ Education, sir, eilucation,’ 
— as we once heard on enthusiastic 
pig-master ^xclaim, pointing to his 
well and wholesomely filled troughs 
and comely grunters, which were 
regularly washed with soap and 
water — ‘ education, sir, is every- 
thing.* Two-thirds of the hard, 
dry -fibred pork — so fat and fair to 
look on when lieheld by an inexpe- 
rienced eye — is due toihcabonfinaiile 
early feeding* wrhich no faUiug pen 
ean correct. 

Water, alxirewll, is of the utmost 
consequence to poultry ; and as 


their supply is . pum or impure, so 
win l>c tbjir state of healtli or 
disease. ^ 

DRKEniNG. 

Those uho delight in artificial 
hatehing.wliethor in hot-lieds, ovens, 
c<*caleobions, or hydro-incubators, 
and rejoice in artiffcial iiiotlierH, 
should consult Ibvumur, Ihtckiiel), 
Moubniy, ami Young, and go to 
Lcicestcr-s(pian‘. Tlu)8eN\lio would 
follow nature, cannot do bctb*r than 
atUmd to Ibxon,* and the plain 
pniclical bMU'hing of 'Pcgelmeicr. 

I am aw'iiru (nays tlie laiUtr) tliat 
these riK'oinmetxlaliouH to leave imtund 
o]H.*nitionM t.o natim* :in* contrary to 
what are fi-equonily found in bookH, but 
I ,ain mcrt'ly wTiting the itMiiltH of my 
own ex|K*rience, and I have always 
found the mon^ tlu^ hatching hens arc 
meddled witli the worse the result. It 
is a uotorioUH fact, that wdien a hen 
hU'aIs a n«*st in some copse or place 
where sin* can remain umnolestwl, she 
.almost invariably brings fortii a iiioro 
numerous ainl stronger brood than 
when she sits in a lien hoiiNe. 

But, in the heii-honsis the nearer 
Me approach to (lie ]>rincijileH iiiani- 
festoil by tin* dear goddess llio 
bett<*r. \Vc, tberefore, with our 
author, set our I'.iccs agiiinst eoii- 
tiguous rows of ‘ pigcon-liole.H,’ as 
he calls tb(*m, os cncoiiragcrK of 
vermin, in coiis(‘<|uoii<*e of close 
crowding, and tin* difficulty of 
thorough cleansing in such cases. 
Separate* shallow’ baskets or boxes, 
covered if you will, as a lien liates 
nothing more than to be disturbed 
in the least /Icgrcc when laying, 
should be provided. In ihcse sfnnc? 
well -sifted coal ashes or drift sand 
should lx* placiHl, so a# part hilly to 
(ill (he basket or box, and over it a 
little short wlicatcri or ryi* straw. 
Hay, wbiiffi is ex<*elleiit for packing 
eggs w hen sent to a distance, sliould 
be carefully avoided for the nest, as too 
heating. The seeds, besides, are apt 
to ferment ; and insiam^es luivc been 
known of the lola of the entire 
clutch, in consequence of the him 
having been placed, as it vycre, on a 
bed of hay-seeds. The chicks were 
glued to the shell, and so destroyed, 
llie natural position of the nests of 
gallinaceous birds is on the ground ; 
and wluTe there is no fear of raU, 
aioals, ei id genint omne, they may 


A most valuable and amusing book. 
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be fto placed in tbc Iioiisc, if it bo 
kc]>t p<*rfcclly dry and clean. At all 
crentH the m-Ht sliould ho low enough 
to be reached without eflort; and the 
laiskct or lx)X sliould l)o Hurficiently 
iillcd HO iiH to permit the hen to 
Imvc u ithout Imvin^f to spring up 
from the e^^H, and to rcdurii with- 
out jumping doA\n u{Km them at the 
rink of hrciikirig them. 'J’here m no 
objection to having a loo.s number 
of ncHtH than hens, wliicli will l»e 
Hcldom all Hitting together; for lieiw 
have no repugnance to laying in a 
common receptncle; on the contrary, 
tlic .sight of egg.s Hceni.s to Htimulnte 
them to lay, w lienee the practice of 
placing a ne.st egg, w liicli nlionitl In' 
nrtlficial, and inmle of H(»me light 
wooil — for if a nest egg breaks tlie 
nest hecomen terribly fouled, ('linlk, 
or an oval ball ot whiting is not 
80 good ; for we have lieard that 
tile liens pick up oi-c«sionally bits 
that fall oil', or even peek tlie ball 
ithclf, and ho learn to eat egg.s. The 
mo-»t seiduded and darkcHt nents are 
preferred by the hens, whieli should 
!)(' dint ur bed us little as po8.sd)le, 
and not at all on the twentieth ami 
tw mil Y -first days, when they an* 
luvtehiiig.* 'Du* ini'dilliiig at such 
times, and taking aw<iy tlie chicks 
from till* mollicr, wliose e»[aable 
warmtli it Ls so dillicult to imitate, 
au<l keeping them by the lire in 
llanncl til! the hatidi is eomplcle, is 
mischievous. If any inti rfcrence is 
permitted, the empty shells may be 
rcirnned; for it somelimi'.s happens 
that tile unhatclied eggs sli]) into 
them, and the unfortunate ehiek, 
wliuli is endowed with the power of 
ehipping orui shell, has not strength 
ciioiiLdi for breaking through n 
doubh* prison wall. The addled 
eggs may also be taken away. The 
unsurd and barbarous plan of cram- 
ming I he mrw -hatched ncatling.s w ith 
peppercorns is absolutely dele- 
tenou.s. A chick rtM|uire8 neither 
food nor drink on the day on which 
it is hatched : on the coutniry, l>oth 
an* tJicn injurious, and interfere 
with the absoqition into the system 


of the yolk w'hich is, in fact, the 
chick’s Hi*st food. Mr. Tegetmcier 
recommends two-thirds sweet coarse 
oatmeal, and onc-thrid barley meal, 
mixed into a crumbly paste with 
w ater : tliis is very much relished, 
and the, chicks make surprising pro- 
gress on it. He s^netiines jpves 
ihew a little cold oatmeal porndge, 
or a few' scalded grits, dusted over 
with barley meal. Jn eoltl, raw, or 
w ct w catlier, w e have found a little 
of the green of onions or eliivcH, 
with curd, a very comforting and 
fortifying addition. 

Ah in all other Hioek, breeding 
belw emi relations is to be avoided ; 
and though, to preserve Hpecial 
markings ^and peciiliaritie.s — take 
the Sebright hantains, for ('\amph*, 
— you Tinisl breed in ami in, great 
delicacy t;f i onstitution is the result. 

We would advise none to keep 
fviwls for the ]mrposc of rearing 
cliicken.s ‘'in situations wliere they 
cannot rc^vrl to (he fiehLs, and 
when* their milural habits are inter- 
fered witli. 

The remark is often made, th.at 
chickeiiH reared in tlio country by 
cottagers an‘ moo' vigorous and healthy 
than those bred in the most e\|»enMiv»j 
poultry bouses this I believe to be en- 
tirely »>wdng to the more natural eirenm- 
Ntanees und«T which they are brought 
up Fresh air, I’n'sli gias.s, and fro-sh 
ground for the hens to scratch in, far 
more tharn'ounlerbalance the advant:igo 
of ex]H;iisiN e diet and superior lodging, 
if tIuMO latter are un.'iecoinpanicd with 
the more necessaiy circumstances just 
dc.s^ihed. 

Tlic subject is far, very far from 
being exhausted ; but, popular as it 
now is, there are otjicr things in the 
world hesidoH poullry ; nor must we 
trespass farther upon pages that 
may he better occupied : w e, there- 
fore, for the present, n*fer our 
rcadcra tc; Mr. Tegotmior’s hook.f 
There is more good sense ami prac- 
tical knowledge in that modest 
shilUuj^’s w orth than in many a more 
volummouB treatise ; and it is only 
necessary to say, that tJie illustra- 
tions are from the pencil of Harrison 


* A hen, when umlistuHved, Heldoru leaves her nest on the twenty- first day. On 
the twenty- second, the cbickiuis are generally strong enough to follow her, an<l 
foitli she sullies, in all the pride and fuss of clucking maternity. 

t Though we cannot enter more largely into the subject at present, it may lie 
that we should give our humble opinion as to wliich are the licst and most 
protit.'iblc breeds. For eggs we would choose S)miush, Hambuighs, and Cochins. For 
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Weir, to give a notion of tlicir elia- 
racteriFtic truth. 

One Huggesiion we would venture 
to make, aa the ]^ultry mania in 
now prevalent. The fashionable 
world nos fiiipi)od fuliof hat-spinning, 
table-turning, and »pirit-]Cappuig ; 
why not revive the’A\ficrpeop«i^iia of 
tlie Greeks, as a ratioiud amusement 
for the next season P • 

But u hat waathe'AXfierpvo/irti^riinP 

The ‘A\fKrpvo^nt>TiiUf inadaiii, uas 
efieeted thus. The letters of the 
alphabet were written in a circle. 
Upon eneh letter a gi*ain of wheat 
or hnrley was laid, and a eonseerateil 
eoek Mas placed Mithiu the circle. 
Tlie required iiifonnation was ob- 
tained by euUoentiug those letters 


from which the cock pick^ the 
grains. If thoro was any hitch, os 
win sometimes bo the case in the 
best regulated similar eeremonitvii, 
grains of com were laid on the 
letters a second time, and the pro- 
cess M as repeated. 

We beg to rtvornniend this my.s- 
tieism to Mrs. Hayden, and other 
mediums, by way of n (dinnge. 
Variety is proverbially ehanning. 
Even turning tables, and talking to 
them, must share the fate of all sub- 
lunary things, nor M ill rapping spirits 
interest our drawing rooms for ev'r; 
and this (^oekulur divinalion Mould 
be quite as inconqirchensiblo, and 
equally satisfaelory. 


EMILY OlirOUD. 


ClTAl’TKn XXX. 

I I^^'LOW I'Hlniurricd SusauBrinrley, 
and resigned his appointment in 
the poliee-(»IIlee. H(‘ look d public 
liouse and Emily jiainted his sign- 
board m )ils — a jiorlrait of his 
famous horse. The lnm.se m us called 
‘The SherilPs Anns/ Flower also 
became the proprietor of a livery 
stalile, and took to boat-building; 
and in all the.se ventures he Mas re- 
markably smressful. Abrahams, 
the .IcM’, u.sed to advance him any 
sums of money he required at a mo- 
derate rate of interest, for Abrahams 
M as under very pec-uliar obligations 
to Flower, and would not have 
ofTended him on any ae<*ouut. In 
short, George FIomct mus now' one 
of the most prosperous men in the 
Colony of New South Wales ; Mr. 
Brade m as disriAsscd from the ma- 
gistracy forsmproper conduct, which 
Flower brougut to light, and was 
walking about the streets of Sydney, 
almost bars-footed, and without a 
shilling in liis pocket; and sure 
enough, Mr. Bi^c did receive 
money from George Flower’s hand 
— ^not half-a-crown, but a five pound 
note. And Flow er paid bis passage 
to England, after reluctantly for- 
giving him the oiTcnce of wj^ch he 
had been guilty. 


There was a const able who was 
under great ohligatiims Mr. 
Brmle, and lie fancied that Boberts 
was the cause of his patron s ruin. 
He therefore hronglit to the nolii^e 
of tlie Bcneh, Ihnt ‘ tliis eoiiviet, 
assigned to his wife, was selduin at 
Lome w ith his mistress,' and that lie 
was *in tlie habit of staying out all 
night.’ The Bench regarded tliis as 
extremely improper, and the eon- 
stable Mas (►rdered to approliend 
Boberts on llic next occasion that 
he found him in the sirei'ls, or in a 
public house at a late liour. Soon 
after this, Boberts and the En- 
chantress were drinking togidhcr, 
and playing cards at about two 
o’clock in the nK^riiing ; and on the 
constable bruaking in upon them, 
the Encliantres.s assaulted the eon- 
stahle ; and he, therefore, not only 
took Boberts into cuHft>dy, but the 
M'oiiuin also, and both w'ero locked 
up in the cells. 

The next day, Emily was sum- 
inoned (o a])pear. Sue came, in 
f(*ar and tremoling, and beheld her 
husband in the cioek^and beside 
liiin tile Enchantress, who noddt^ 
familiarly to Emuy, and then Udd 
* lieginafd’ to ‘ cheer up.* When 
Einfly heard tlie deposition sworn 
to by the eoustable, and observed 
tliat her husband was silent when 


flesh, generally, Game- fowls, Cochins, Brahmas, and, above ail, Dorkings, For 
a mast, the Blaek Normans, and a cross between the CcKshins and game- fowls — tho 
latter for those who like a pheasauty flavour. But, if restricted to only one race, 
we would choose the Dorkings for their excelient qualities ; and of all the varieties, 
give us the white. 
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Emily 

llic magistrate aaked him what he 
liad to «uy in his defeiiee — \%hea she 
found that he could not, or would 
nut look at her — when aho heard 
the KnchantreHa abuse the mai^- 
triite, and toll him that ‘Charley* 
was a finer gentleman than 

him (the niagistraU*), she wan de- 
prived, not only of power of speech, 
but of reufion. 

‘ Ilavo you anything to say, 
maduiri y* inquireii th(‘ mugistvaU\ 

Emily stared at him, and sank in- 
to a eliair. A t this moment Elow er 
came into the ollice, and took the 
uniiappy woman away. 

The jJeneh were of opinion that 
the prisoner's .services should be wit h- 
drawn from his wife and resumed 
by (ioverniiKMU . .1 uilgmeiit w us deli- 
vered aeeordingly, and llobertslakeu 
from the doek, and h*d to llyde- 
park harrueks, w here he was divested 
of Ills blue froek coat and tasteful 
neek-tie, his faney waisleoat, drab 
pautuJoonH, Wellingiori Units, black 
beaver hat, and lemon-eoloured kid- 
gloves ; and clothed in a suit of 
coarse canvas apparel, consisting of 
a smock froek and lrowek*rs. with the 
letters 11 .P. IJ. ( I lyde-park barracks) 
and tw o broad arrow's ( 4 ^ 4 ^ ) ]minled 
on various ^mrts of either garment. 
In Jii‘u of nis white linen shirt, a 
tMiarse blue eotUm garment w as given 
to liiiii, and he was titled w ith a pair 
of ‘ slop’ botits, with huge hobuaiU 
in tlie soles and heels. Tin* tap he 
was reoiim*d to wear was made 
of bhiek (‘Kitli, and slmped like 
an old fashioned nightcap with 
a large button on the top. He 
was made a iiie.'^soiiger, and his 
duties w'ero to carry letters from 
the superintendent of police to the 
various public otlhrs. 

Emily was now perfectly sntiahed 
of the tnilh of all that she had pre- 
viously disbelieved; but still, she 
could not banish ‘ the unhappy 
wretdi’ (she so spoke of him) from 
her gentle miiict She no longer 
desired to see liim, or to speak to 
him ; but sinee he w as her husband, 
and she liad loved him, she could 
not utterly abandon her interest 
in him. She was now living 
under tho roof and under the care 
of George Flower and his wife, who 
friHnieuuy suggested to her the ad- 
visiibility of returning to England, 
and claiming the forgiveness of her 
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parents. But Emily’s invariable 
reply was, ‘ not so long as tliat man 
lives.* 

Chapteb XXXI. 

Flo WEB bought tw'o vessels— a 
ship and a brig. The ship was sent 
on .a whaling ex|>edition ; and the 
brig, w ith .a gang of men, was sent 
‘sealing’ to Macquarie Ishuid. In 
six months, lx>th vessels returned — 
the ship laden wdth spenii oil, and 
the brig with TiXM skins. Tlie 
value of the two cargoes was ;17,(KX)Z. 
Such luck had mwer Ijeen heard of ; 
and Flower, like a prucUml man, 
solil all his property, and mve^sted 
the proeec'ds in tlie Bank of JSow 
Souin Wales, and lived upon his 
dividends, which were rather more 
tlian live thousand pounds u-y(*ar. 

Kohert.ss lirst lorgery in 
South Wales hail been so successful, 
that he was tempted to take a lotlicr 
Alight, lie conceived a noble pro- 
ject. lie was to obtain a vi*ry large 
sum of money — purchase a vessel in 
the name of some * free man’ — have 
her fitted out as a whaler — and in 
her get to America or the Cape of 
Good lIo|K‘. 

There was a eon\ ict in Carter’s 
barrai'ks, called Sly — a shiji-mateof 
Koberts — wlio was an engraver — a 
very ele\ <t miui in his trade ; a man 
who had 8uce(*.»sfuUy copied the 
plate* of a provincial bank, and had 
paid, or rather was paying, the 
penalty of so doing, luiberts had a 
eoiifereiice with Sly, and Sly said 
that • the plate of the Bank of JNew 
South Wales would be mere child’s 
pluv’ to him. liolierts and Sly forth- 
with ‘ collaborated,’ and between 
them produced a work of astoimd- 
ing merit, so far as suee^'ss was 
concerned. Sly did the engrav- 
ing, and lioberta the signatures of 
the directors and the 6(*cretary. 
They made five hundred twenty- 
pound notes, and graduaUy cashed 
them. Amongst other signatures, 
lloberts, with a laugh upon liis lips, 
used those of George Flower and 
Kobert WardoU. 

A con\’ict, w ho had been formerly 
a commander in the Boyal Xavy, 
was now consulted about the vessel, 
and the means of escape, and he 
suggested a fast-sailing schooner 
tlien for sale, and * lying off the 
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Qaeen*8 wPuurf.' The l>oat was ptir* 
chased, well stored with proTisiouii, 
and all were ready for embarcation. 

Three casks with false tops, 
covered witli biscuits, were eem- 
Btructed to hold ItoberU, Sly , and the 
naval gentleman, until the vesst^l was 
‘safe outside the heads' — the har- 
bour of Port Jackson. There a as 
nothing whatever to stand in the 
way of their escape frorjj the colony, 
except Roberts's evil propeiiaity. 
He must needs invite the Enchan- 
tress to share his wild fortunes in — 
what he was ploase^l to call Atncnca 
— ‘ the mother [hmuiI country.’ The 
EiichautresB said she ^lould, and 
RoherU then Liid bare the whole of 
his heart, and infoniied her of what 
the reader is already in posses- 
sion, touching his design U> vnrape. 
Rut the woman did not k('cp her 
w(u*J. She gave notice to lh«* jwdicc. 
went on lx>ard the schoouiT. and 
poinUs.1 init the three ciislis of bis- 
cuits in which the coiiviebs were 
silling, and peeping, r»‘spcciivcly, 
through the bung-boles. 

Th(‘ luoineiit they w ere detected, 
eiu'li w anted to turn * king's evidence,* 
and convict the other two. Riit the 
Custom-house otlieer who was <m 
Imard, and who liad some voice in 
the matter, very properly ohseiw’c‘d, 
* Well, but you can’t all thret; he 
king’s evidence — draw lots for it,’ 
This was done. A pipe-stem was 
broken into three unequal pieces, 
and the ex-naval hero was the lucky 
man — he drew the longest piece. 

The forgery part of the business luul 
not yet transpired, and Roberts liad 
in pocket a cmantitj of the 2()^. 
notes, and with piese he purchased 
Ids release from the (xinstabk* who 
had him in Tharge, and who allowed 
Roberts to knock him down and 
then run aw^ay, while Sly was Ijciug 
C5onveyed td the jail by anoilier coii- 
atablo whom he Lad not the means 
of bribing. 

Sly was hanged, and Roberts made 
the best of his way towards Ba- 
thurst, where he joined two other 
runaway convicts of desperate cha- 
racter — men who (to use the eolo- 
nial trope) had ropes around their 
necks ; and, ere long, Roberts was 
the captain of the gong, which his 
lean induced him to increase until 
it numbered seven. At the head of 
this gang, or rather in the rear of it. 


Roberts committed several highway 
roblieries, and in more than one in- 
stance wilful and wuiiton murder. 
Large rew ards and conditional par* 
dons, as usual, wore offered for the 
apprehension of thest) Imshrangeni, 
but still they eoiitrived to rtmiain at 
large and eariy^ on tlieir deprenia- 
tiuus w ith etjutd vigour aud daring. 

Chaptku XXXII. 

Onk moraing. Flower read in the 
AuatruUan newspaper tlie following 
paragraph : — ‘ Inc noh»rioiis Ro- 
lierts, tin* e<mfedc»raU» of Sly. w^ho 
w’os hanged for the forgery on the 
Rank of New South Wales, is one 
of tlu' g;).ng fd’ busJjnu»gers whoso 
deeds have recently occupied so 
mucii of our spai'C. He was recog- 
nised by a bulb H*k -driver in ('hargo 
of II dray belonging to Cajdain Haiuo, 
of Rat hurst, which tlray was robbed 
of sundry stores alujut u fortnight 
ago.’ 

Flower lirtd given up business of 
ev<*ry sort and kind, and \va.s now 
living quietly in a villtt^wdiieh be liad 
built on a lovely spot of land over- 
looking the ocean. It was ni.*ar to 
a place called Rundye Ba^ and not 
very far disiiuit from the famous 
bay (Botany) whence the e^dony of 
New’ South Wales ha« derived its 
disagreeable (from association) cog- 
nomen. , Emily was still under tbo 
rotection of Mr. and Mrs. Flower, 
ndecd it was to ber detenniimtion 
not to quit the colony so long as her 
husband was alive tlmt Flower re- 
mained in tb^ South, for lie now 
panted to put f(K>t again on the fkiii 
where he wo.** reare-^l, i^d stand on 
Yew bmy Bridge, once more, and say, 
* I would do it again to-morrow. 
He robbed my sister of her virtue, 
and lie broke tJio old woman's lu^art 
as w’ell as the dear girl’a.* 

It was in a strange frame of mind 
that (riKtrge Flow er strolled dowm to 
Hie bcaeh w hich Invinded his domain, 
aad faced the strong wind, which 
blew in bis fa45C and tossid al>out his 
long thin liair, and wnit the monsiw 
waves liisaing and creaming to hif 
feet. 

^ Roberts a bosliranger !* mid 
Flower, contemptuously looking av« 
the breakers at tbe troiriiled main 
beyond them. * Roberts a bosh- 
nmger! Defying the police ! What 
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liafl lni»hrangorinff and the police 
<roinr to, at lastP Wliat would 
Donaliougli or Millii^lian say to 
thisP or Webber, or Al&ed Jackson F 
— brave men \\lio have died by this 
hand ! I would take Roberts armed 
to the teeth, aa lie would be, with 
no other weapon than a horsewiiip, 
or a soldier’s eanc! You tell me 
that 1 could noty said Flower, talk- 
ing to the winds and the waves, and 
knitting his brows, and eornpreasinlj 
his lips. ‘J could not? 1 tnU, I 
swear — to you 1 swear I ivill !'* 

Flow(?r turned round, walked 
hastily home, went into the stable, 
kisseil Sherifl’, and smiled at tin* 
sears whieh decorated the gallant 
little unimul. 

‘ I owe all my fortune to you, 
81ienfl* my little dear,’ said Flower, 
embi*aeing his horse. ‘ If it liad not 
been for you, Sherilf, I should ha\i* 
been killed many a time! Come 
along, my darling, h*t us lia\e an- 
other brush. Weil go out together 
on a spree as it were, and tell 
Susan we are going to see a Hock 
of sheep thaf^to he sold at Bat hurst, 
Jtielies have not made either of if a fat, 
Sheril!*— ha\e they P But.my Inmour, 
you are getting as grey as a badger, 
and I’m getting one or two in my 
wliLskers. Can’t you kick, old boy, 
as hard as ever?’ 

Flow er touehed Slierill* in the rib.s, 
and the panel of the stall, on wiiieh 
tin* hors(* iiistaiUly left the imprintof 
liis lnK»f, very loudly responded to 
the cpieslion. 

That night Flower told his 
wife and Kmily that he wn.s going 
up to Bathurst to look at a fann 
w'liieh he tljiought of buying, and 
next morning an or breakfast he took 
an aOeetionate farewell of them, and 
rode Shorifl* quietly along the road 
to Barramnttn, calling, us was his 
w ont in former days, at every publie- 
house to have a iew' wonls with the 
landlord, the landlady, or the bar- 
maid. And Flowier took the oppor- 
tunity of paying, with interest at 
twelve per cent., a number of 
scores w hieh had been standing 
against him, and hud escaped his 
memory for sevei*al years past. From 
Parramatta Flower rode to Penrith, 
and from Penrith, in one day, he went 
to Bathurst — a distance of ninety 
miles. It w as to the house of Major 
Griinc.H that Flower guided Sheriil*. 


The Major was delighted to see him 
again, and so was Mrs. Grimes. 
But his ho.st and hostess could not 
prevail upon him to go into their 
ttitting-room. 

*!No, Major; no, Mr.s. Grimes,* 
said Flow er, ‘ riches doesn’t alter 
rank ; give me something in the 
kitdion, and come there and let me 
talk to you. The first time I came 
here I carried oil' some of your tea 
and sugar, Major, and tlie second 
time 1 <-aiTie(l off dear Sue. So you 
see 1 have been to you a regular 
rubber. ’ 

When Flower made known the 
rrason of Ills visiting the Batliurst 
ilistri(‘t again. Major Grimes was 
astounded, nml so expressed himself. 

* Ah, hut you see. Major, it is 
not a matter of money with mo 
now,’ said Flower; ‘it i.s a matter 
ofpiissioik and feeling. I cannot tell 
you all that is in mv breast. But it 
must be f 1 must take tbi.s fellow' and 
bis gang, and you must help me.’ 

* Ilow' ?’ inquired Major Grimes. 

* Whv, you must give me a man 
and a Iiorse, and you must make 
Captain Pi])er do the same, and all 
the other setth rs wlio have had drays 
stoppl'd and rohheil. 1 want about 
Hi\ plucky men, all well mounted. 
Gov iiienl’s a fool for going to the 
ex]n'nse of mount(*d police. Y'ou 
ought to learn the value of eombiua- 
tiou, and how to protect yourselves. 
You can club up t»> get rid of the 
blacks, when they spear your cattle 
or steal your .sheep. Why can’t you 
i-apture your own bu-shrangers P 
Mhy* hang it, the rewards would 
more than pay for the lo.ss of time, 
ami look at the inducement that a 
tieket-of-leave would be to your ser- 
vants engaged in the affiiir. 

* 1 see.’ said Major Griim'S ; * but 
had w e not better speak to tlie officer 
commanding the mounted mdiec ?’ 

* No, no,’ said Flower, ‘I wish to 
teach you settler.'’, aud the Gov’meiit, 
and bushrangers, a great moral les- 
son. I want to moke you more in- 
dependent and secure — bushrangers 
less numerous and daring — aud Gov 
ment wore economical and sensible.’ 

Chapteb XXXIII. 

Flowbb carried his point. Every 
settler whoso drays had been re- 
cently robbed was called upon, and 
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each contributed a man. Some 
volunteered to take the field them- 
selves ; but to this Flower, for ^ood 
reasons no doubt, objected. 

It was amusing' to see Flower, 
mounted on 8hcriS‘, putting his small 
force through its various evolutions, 
inapaddock fronting Major Grimes's 
parlour windows. The great difli- 
culty that he had to overcome ^aa 
making the stock horses sfand fire. 

All this was at last lUTomplislicd, 
and one fine frosty moniing the force, 
with its leader at its lu^l, moved 
out for action. Information had been 
gleaned by Flower of the enemy 
— located some eleven miles from 
Major Grimes's, and not very far 
distant from the den whir'll has been 
aln'ady described in tliis narra- 
tive. No general ollieer ever knew 
better than George Flower the value 
of aceurnte intelligence — touch- 
ing not only tlie enemy’s position, 
but Iiis strengfli, weakness, and ro- 
.sounTs. On all these points Flower 
was thorougldy informed. Knun long 
experienee he could guess the very 
hour a gang would be on the move — 
wliat direelion it w ould lake — and 
what would pnd^ably lie its sport, or 
nhject of plunder; and upon this oc- 
r asiou his calculations were marvel- 
1‘iudif correct. 

After riding some eight miles 
there were seen, in the distance, six 
or seven men on horseback. ‘These 
are tlicy !' cried Flower. ‘Now', my 
lads, be steady. When J tell you 
to charge, out swords and at 'em. 
Never mind your pistejs, and don’t 
mind theirs ; it is not easy to shoot 
a man from the back of a horse in 
motion, Init it is the easiest thing in 
the w orld to cut one down fnnn the 
saddle. Be , steady ! — Here they 
come !’ • 

The forces were within a hundred 
and fifty yard^ of each otlier. Jtol>#*rts 
became olanned at seeing so strong 
a party’, and suddenly recognising 
iSherifl and his rider, he called alouci, 
‘It is all over with us!' — then turned 
his hovse and galloped away, fol- 
lowed by his gang, m great confu- 
sion. ^ « 

‘ Charge ! ' cried Flower. ‘ Clufrge V 
Tliis order wa^ obeyed, and a hard 
contest, in speed, immediately ensued, 
Boberts and bis party were ex- 
cellently mounted. Ere long they 
came to some very bad ground, which 


slackened the speed of the horaoa, and 
in a few moments the pursued and 
pursuers mingled and fought, hand 
to hand. 

Thrt*e out of the seven bushrangers 
were killed. Amongst them was 
lloberts. Flow'er lost two men, and 
nH'tuved n rather severe blow on his 
head from tlio butt end of an adver- 
saiy s pistol. Nevertheless, the 
victory w‘ns eompleU', and what 

« )wer so t'ogerly desired. ‘ Charles 
berts, alia^ Iteginald lloreoiirt,* 
ceased to live. 

‘ ^'es,' said Flower, gazing on the 
corpse of Itoborts. w'hile liis C/om- 
panions w'cre digging a hole w herein 
to bury their own dead, and that of 
the enemy — Ves, it is so* It ^cas 
to be. Something alw ays told me it 
would be so. I knew it. 1 felt it.' 
Then turning to another of the slain 
he eonlemplateil for several minutes 
the features so recently^ sealed in 
deatli. What was Flower's sur- 
prise, liis horror, on roi'ogiiising the 
iiu'c of a w oinau whom he knew in 
foniier days — a w oman named Ellen 
Ijedger. She had been transported 
for ]K>isoning her father, and on 
arriving in the colony had* been 
‘draw n,* as a sonant, by a gentleman 
in power and in authority, and witli 
that gentleman she had remained for 
several years. She afterwards ran 
away, (‘ornrnitted some olfence, w'os 
appreheiuled, and shorn of lier long 
black liair in the Parramatta factory, 
and from that liour heeame a very 
desperate person. She had been 
good looking, nay liaiulsonio, and 
the traces of bqauty w’ero still upon 
her face. 

‘ Well, thank Heaven,' cried 
Flower, ‘that it was not^/ who crut 
you down, my poor girl. I was 
very near doing it oni'C, to day !’ 

Tlie bodies were buried, and the 
raptured priHoners and tlmir horses 
taken to Major Grimes's ; but Flower 
did not accompany tlie cavalcade, 
lie w as 'oixTiJOine by a curiosity to 
revisit tlie spot wliere he fought 
MiJligliaii a few years j)rcviou8ly. 
»So JMower wendod liis way to the 
den. 

Not a soul had been there aineo 
the clay he left it. 

On the limestone table w'as a pipe 
which had belonged to Miiligfian, 
and a clasp knife which was once 
the property of Drohne. 
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Of the fowlii not one remained; 
but th(! pigeons still clung to the 
abode ; lubeit they were now very 
wild, instead of so tame that they 
would settle on the heada and 
shoulderR of those who formerly in- 
liabited tlio den. 

There was property still in that 
den, — ^ains, pistols, swords, hand- 
ctifl’s, juated ware, saddles, Ae. <fce. ; 
but blower was not disposf^l to 
carry anything away, except 
broken baiideufls, wdueh the reaOTr 
may remember had hi'en bled from 
his wist on the night of his first 
appoarance in that lofrality. 

Vroin the den, Flower proceeded 
on foot to the ff»p of the mountain, 
leaving fthenff in an enclosure, 
eating some rich grass which grew 
therein. 

‘ Yes, that is the rock,’ said Flower 
to hiinsc'lf, pointing to a huge muss 
of limestone. ‘Yes, that is it — this 
is the way.* 

The awful stillness of the place 
liad struck Flower when he was 
there talking to Millighan, but 
now' it was even more striking, 
more awful Had Flower’s heart 
In'Cii iuseeptible of fear, at that mo- 
ment, and in that spot, would the 
passion have stolen over him. As it 
W’os he could not help muttering, 
‘What is the mutter with me? 1 
feel vt‘r 3 ' e\mous — what is it ?* ho 
iiske<l of liiiTiHelf. gnninding his 
double - barrelled fowling piece, 
^What is it? Then'’s nolK)dy hert‘, 
and if there w as, w hat do / i*are ?* 

• 1 care,*— the tndio answered him. 

Flower started, and then smih‘d 
at himself for so doing, * Siisey, 
dearest !’ cried Flower at the top 
of his voiPe, and echo resj)ondea 
the lust w ord. 

•All safe?* rried Flower. 

^Safe’ was the reply. 

(Tlie echo amongst tlu'so lirae- 
atono rocks is something wonder- 
ful.) 

At a slow' p»ey, and with a rerc- 
rentiol feohng, Cn'orge Flower 
directed his steps to the spot where 
lay the bon^ of Millighan. He 
phu'ed his gun beside a rock ; and, 
unarmed, w ent to ga7.e on the relics 
of mortality whicli had attracted 
him thitlier. 

There was the skeleton of the 
man, quite wrfeet. Corruption had 
rotted the flesh, and with the flesh 
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the clothes had been conaumed. The 
eagle had not visited the dead body, 
nor had the wild dog. There lay 
all thgt remained of l£e man, as he 
fell , — the niflted musket by his side. 
But mingled with the bones of the 
man were the bones and the skull 
of the dog — the little terrier who 
had died of starvation and grief, 
near the man w'hom ho loved so well. 
FrCTh from a scene of slaughter — 
with human blood recently shed 
unon his hands and his clothes. 
Flower st^ beside the skeletons of 
Millighan and his dog, and re- 
lieved the heart of its heaving by 
shedding scalding tears. 

You were a man,’ said Fiower, 
staring wildly into the sockets which 
once eontaiiic'd MilJighan’s bright 
eyes — ‘ and you. poor dog, you were 
as clever and as brave as he was. 
Better to die with one you loved than 
live wuihout him. Dear Nettles !’ 

F'lowi^r put his hand gently on the 
little dog’s skull ; but did not dis- 
turb the position which, in the last 
raoincnt, the dog had taken up on 
the breast of his master. 

‘What is this?’ cried Flower; 
‘hero IS the ball — the Iwll which 
fiew' from that carbine, and stopped 
the eiiirent of his life;* and inserting 
carefullv his lingers between the 
ribs of \rillighaii’H skeleton, he took 
up, and held Wlwe^n his forefinger 
and thumb, the fatal and slightly 
battered piiM'c of lead. 

F'lower was in the very act of 
putting the bullet into his pocket; 
nut something cheeked his hand; 
some mysterious power seemed to 
whi-wr, ‘No’ — and Flower nq)laeed 
the bullet with the same cart*, lest 
he should disturVlhe hones, that he 
used when lie removes! it. 

^lillighan, w hen he fell, had in his 
|iocket a small silver flask, which 
contained spirits. (>n this the 
wOnns could not banquet, and there 
it w'as — blackened, but still perfect. 
‘Into this 1 wull put his e[>itaph,* 
said Flower. ' and some day or other 
w’hen these Ixmes may be stumbled 
across, those who find them shall not 
supw^so ho was some black fellowi 
So Flower wrote on a piece of 
paper with a pencil the following 
words : ‘ Tliis man’s name w as Mil- 
lighan ; he was killed in a fair fight 
wnth one George Flower. The dog’s 
name was ‘Nettles.* George Flower 
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wrote thig himiielf, Myluuulwiitiiiff 
it well known.' 

Grief, at well u ardent tpirila, 
hat itt intoxicmthig properties ; and 
Flower, lost si^t of tne faet that 
the day was mwing to a dote. 
For full three houra he remained 
betide the skeleton — tpeculating as 
more educated philosophers Imre 
done before him, upon matters urhieh 
we have no inclination to ilitcuta. 

When Flower lefV the skeletons of 
Milligluui and the dog it wat almost 
dark, and quite dark before he anrred 
at the Den. To find his way to 
Major Grimes’s was utterly im- 
possible. In* the broad daylight it 
would bo far from an easy matter, 
for the trees which hod been marktHl 
liatl, in the course of natur(\ shed 
their bark several times since Flower 
was an iulialiitant of (ho don. Flower 
tlierefore was oompelled to stay in 
(lie den oil niglit ; into the don he 
took Sheriff, and, iu the absence 
of any other eonipanion, * talked 
to the horse incessantly, and asked 
the little ftnimal, several times, 
whether he would not rather die 
with him, Flower, as Nettles had 
done with Millighan, than lire with 
any other master ? 

At about twelve o’clock Flower 
bec'aine very hung^}^ He had not 
tasted food for eij^iteen hours. He 
became faint, and then ravenous, 
and would liavc given any sum of 
money for even a biseuit and a glass 
of wine. He made a lire (as the 
aborigines do, by rublnng two pieces 
of dry stick together till they ignite), 
and was sitting over it, thmking 
how he could satisfy the craving of 
hunger, when ho suddenly got up, 
liglited a wax caT\ 41 ^ (there were 
several pounds^of wax candles in the 
den), and searched about in the 
desmjratc hope that ‘ something to 
eat^ might be discovered. There 
was a box of &icaroiii, which with 
his own liands Flower had taken 
from the dray of Captain Piper; 
but it was rottl^ and full of weavcla, 
and w^ben he huidled it, it became 
like ' seconds flour.' He mixed this 
with water, kneaded, and was frying 
it, when he heard the pigeons oo<&ig 
in their cote, outside the den. 

That horrible impulse of our nature 
which always steals over us under si- 
milar circumstances, now stole over 
Hower, and he was bent on taking 


the life of one of those ereshtrea 
which have been ' sanctified to our 
uses* — and he put down the frying- 
pan, ejaculating, * By Jove ! a giml^ 
pigeon “ 

Flower went out stealthily from 
the den. put his hand into tile eote, 
and withdrew a plump bird. He 
brought it into the den with the in- 
tention of wringing its neck, but lo 
and behold ! he recognised * poor 
oM Moses,’ a pigeon sti christened 
by the women, and around the bird’s 
leg there was a gold car-ring. 

‘ I would not liurt you or any of 
your numerous family ior the whole 
world,* said Flower, releasing the 
jyatriarch pigeon, which, strange to 
sav, sei'ined not afraid of George 
Flower ; for instead of flying away 
in terror, he partook of the moc^aroni 
pancake, diflped his beak into the 
water, and non led about ilie table, 
in apparently an o^•8tasy.of satis- 
faction. 

The next morning, at daybn^ak, 
Flow<*r Ha4ldled Sherifl*. anil rode 
to Major Grimes’s. His absence 
had caused great alarm, and people 
had been despatched in all direc- 
tions to searcli for him, for the Major 
was fearful that Flower had beeu 
‘lost in the bush.* 

The bushrangers were ‘ given up* 
to the men who had assisted in their 
c^ture, and FJoner took leave of 
Major and Mrs. Grimes, after thank- 
ing tliem ovi^r and over again for 
not being angry with him for taking 
away from tluim ‘ the best hearted 
and prettiest girl that ever breathed.’ 

Chapter XXXJV. 

The death of Robert^ and the 
two others wlio fell by Jiis side, and 
the capture of the remainder, was 
published in all the papers, (the 
Sydney Gazette^ the Monitor, and 
the Australian.) But Mrs. Flower 
and Emily knew nothing of this; 
for Flower, previous^ to setting ont 
upon his expedition, had * stopped his 
Bubscription,* and had given orders 
to his servants that n9*ncwspaper 
was to be allowed in the house 
during his absence. It would be 
difficult to say which of the two 
welcomed Flower back the more 
heartily, Susan or Emily. 

• • • # 

*Why are you out of sorts. 
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Goorgo P’ said Siuan, when Flower, 
afl<T dinner, was sitting silently 
ovcT the fire, smoking nia pipe ; 

‘ you have been away for more than 
u month, and, now that you havo 
come back, you wont speak a word/ 

‘ (xo to bed, Susey, dear,* said 
George, with a kind look, which 
Susan understood. ‘ J want to have 
some conversation with Mrs. Uar- 
eourt.’ 

Susan lighted her candle — bade 
George and Emily good night — and 
left the room. 

‘Now look here,* said Flower, 

‘ there's no use in hesitating, I am 
going liomc to England, and mean 
to take Sup. Will you go wdth us, 
or not P’ 

‘ Not BO long aa that man lives.* 

‘ lie does not live : he is dtMid 1 * 
Emily stood up. Her lace be- 
came very pale ; she trembled, and 
said. ‘ Dcml! Is iieginuld deadP* 
Flower, observing her emotion, 
dropped his pipe, caught her in his 
arms, and cursed him 8 <‘lf for break- 
ing, 80 abruptly, intelligence of a 
natviro wliicli no ought to have 
known w ould shock the feelings of 
a sensitive woman. 

A s(‘eiie ensued — Susan w as called 
—and Emily conveyed to her room, 
in a state of insensinility. 

The shock ovt'r, Emily's mind cx- 
perieneed a relief, w hen she reflected 
on llolwrlR*s death. Her chief 
anxiety, of late, had been lest ho 
should perish by the hands of the 
public executioner. 

Emily now’ no longer objected to 
nceornpanying Flow er and Ins w ifo to 
England, though she feared that her 
parents would never forgive her, or 
listen to rfliy of her entreaties. 

Flow’er sold his bank stock and 
houses, and the proceeds were 
With bills upon England 
for this amount, ho embarked on 
board the old Zad^ Jane Grey, 
The stern cabins "were engaged, and 
Emily had one of them — and a 
good-sized cabin, in the fore part of 
the vessel, was secured for Sheriff, 
whom Flo'ibr could not leave behind 
lain. 

Off Capo Horn the Lady Jane 
encountered very boisterous wea- 
ther, and Susan, who was in delicate 
health, bceaino seriously ill. Emily, 
who had of late gained strengtli and 
spirits, watchedlier w ith much care 
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and tenderness, and thus repaid a 
portion of the obli^tions she waa 
under to Susan and lier husband. 

But, alas ! neither the skill of the 
surgeon, nor the attentions of Emily 
and of George, could hold in iU 
mansion the fleeting breath of Susan 
Flowrer. She died, in the an ns of her 
manly husband, and w as committed 
to the troubled deep, on the following 
aflonioon. 

For several days after the death 
of his w’ife. Flow er never uttered a 
single word, or shed a single tear — 
nor could he be prevailed upon to 
take fcKxl. Ilis check- bon ea began 
to protnide, and benrath Lis eyes 
came ilark lines, and his face was as 
pale as that of a corpse. lie sat <low*ri 
u|)on a <*hcHt, in his cabin, and there 
remained, in a perfect lethargy of 
W'oe. 

Emily became alarmed, and did all 
in her power to rouse her protector, 
and console liipi. She who had re- 
cently been as helpless as an infant, 
w’as now’ as active and intelligent us 
an experienced nurse ; while he who 
had lately been as strong as a young 
lion, Avas nen’elesa and ehildujh, in 
his overwhelming ufilietion. 

Old Captain Di‘nt, this voyage, had 
his w ife on board, She w as a mo- 
therly lady, who had seen much 
sorrow in ncr day, arising from do- 
mestic bcreavoincnt, and she hinted 
to Emily that if Floiver could be 
moved to tears, his present mood 
w'ould speedily disappear. Emily 
acted on this hint — b^ok Mrs. Dent 
into Flower's cabin — and began to 
tell Mrs. Dent, in Flower’s presence, 
of all Susan's good qualities : how 
kind and gentle was Susan, and how 
beautiful and go^-natured. 

At first Flower did not heed 
Emily’s discourse. There ho sat, 
gazing on the floor, and Avearing 
that peculiar vacant Iqok wdiicli had 
overspread his countenance sineo 
Susan's death. But, at length, his car 
drank in a few of Emily’s w ords, and 
he regarded her intenUy. 

Emily pursued the strain, and, cro 
long. ‘ the flood gushed forth' from 
that overcharged brain, and FloAvtr 
wa^ aroused to consciousness. 

Chjlptkb XXXV. 

Aftbb a passage of four months, 
the Lady Jane Crrey sighted the 
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lizard light, and next moniixig the 
land waa clearly Yuiible. Flower 
and Emily were gazii^ on it from 
the poop, and experiencing those 
emotions common to all who have 
been for any lengtli of time absent 
from their country. 

‘ Wliere do you intend |^ing when 
we land, George P’ Emilj^nquir^. 

‘To Orford llnll,’ w^as the reply. 

Emily shuddered, and remained 
silent for a few minutes. 

• But I cannot go there,* said she, 

‘ until I have written to my father 
and mother.* 

‘No,’ said Flower ; ‘ but you can 
go wdth mo to a rood-side inn that 
stands near Yewhray Bridge — or 
that used to stand there in my day 
— and there you can remain until I 
have seen your father, and heard 
what he has got to say.’ 

‘ And will you see him P‘ she in- 
quired. 

‘Of course, T willV said»Flowcr. 
* T wonder if he u ill remcnibpr me. 
He usc<l to be very fond of me 
when J was a little fellow, and al- 
ways took a great interest in my 
welfare. What awful changes we 
shall tiiul in the neighbourhood! 
Prepare your mind for that, Mrs. 

( Flower, sinecEoberts *8 death, 
never breathed any name wdien ad- 
dressing Emily.) 

‘ 1 am prepared for all,* said the 
unhap|iy laity. ‘ I am oven pre- 
pared tor the refusal of my father 
and mother to receive me under 
tlieir roof. I ora prepared to lead a 
life in lilnglaiid quite as unliappy 
and as ehc<^rle8s as w as that in New 
Soutli Wales.' 


Chapjeb XXXVI. 

At Gravesend Flower and Emily 
disembarked — and Sheriff, the first 
Australian hotse that ever rounded 
Cape Horn. Sherifl' was very stiff 
on landing, though in excellent con- 
dition: and he created no small 
amount of curiosity with those 

E resent; for Flower had brought 
ome the identical saddle tiiat 
Sheriff always wore on great oipe- 
ditions, and it was now upon the 
little horse's back. It w'aa not a 
pig's skin, but made out of the 
mde of a calf. Its fi^s were not 
padded, but flush, llie stirrup- 
leathers were as black as ink, and 
TOL. XLTlll. KO. CCLXXXVIII. 


very thin, though strong ; the irona 
that were attached to them were so 
small, that the toe only of a man's 
boot could get inside them. There 
was a sheep’s skin spread behind 
the saddle, and fastened under the 
crupper. On this reposed sundry 
pairs of handcuffs, and a small chain. 
The bridle, too, was rather quaint ; 
the head-niece was lliat of a gig- 
horse, with the blinkers cut on ; 
and the bit, a racing snalflc, as light 
(to use Flower’s words) as a feather. 

But if the horse and bus trappings 
attracted attention, so di»l also his 
master. 

Riches lioil not worked any 
change in either Flower's senti- 
ments or dress. He still wore the 
uniform fusi ian shooting-coat arul fus- 
tian trow'sers (washed while), and the 
blue eloth waishoat; hoots, hiced 
up the front, and a cabhagi^-trce 
hat, with a black ribbon ; wdiilo 
around his neck wras a blue silk 
handkerchief, tied in a sailor’s knot. 

Flow er had become not only very 
‘ colonial’ in ouiw ard appearance ; 
but in parlance hew^as peculiarly so. 
He Iiaa mixed a good deal with tho 
blacks during his stay abroad ; and in 
the colony, where the aboriginal 
language, if it be not thoroughly 
understood by tho European, never- 
theless contributes sundry words 
and phrases which became current, 
it w'as all very well to use o(‘casion- 
ttlly a little of it ; but in England it 
was otherw’isc ; and therefore, when 
Flow€^r told a CTOom to give Slieriff 
some ‘ patter,’ Tift was driven to ex- 
plain that ‘patter* did not mean a 
thrashing, but ‘grub.’ 8o, also, 
when ho used the worif ‘ narang* 
(small), but ‘ bidgee* (good), the 
groom did not quite; comprehend the 
gentleman’s praise of nis horse ; 
which iiiducca Flower to say— 

* You stare at mo as if I had just 
coniefrom some outlandish country!* 

Alargo carriime and post-horses 
w^ere hired, and Emily ana lier boxes 
put inside. Flower took his scat in 
the rumble. They had only a jour- 
ney of twenty miles before them. 

When they neared the spot where 
they had been iKim, how strangely 
did the heart of each palpitate. 

And now% every nouse, every 
tree, every lane, became familiar to 
Flower's eye. And — ^yes, there was 
the bridge! Yewbray briilge ! 

r T 
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Therp was tlu? spot M'hcre tlwi 
youn^ Squire foil— and there waa 
tho littJe road-aide inn, wliither 
Goor^re Flower, on tliat morning — 
now twenty years ago— ran, and 
boa^U'd of liaving dxme the deed ! 

‘ Stop !’ cried Flower. ‘ Pull up 
here !’ 

Flower descended, and took Emily 
from tho carriage into the inn. 
She w'aa greatly agitated, and very 

S ale; but Flowi^r bade her take 
cart, make herncir comfortable, and 
not talk to any of the people of tho 
house. 

The landlady did not rccog- 
nhse Flower ; but ho know her. 
She w'us a young unitiaiTk‘<l girl 
when he loft iliat part of the w'orld. 
She was now the inotlicr of eight or 
nine children, lie long(‘d to make 
himself kuov\ n to the landlady ; but 
ho eoid rived to master liis meliiia- 
tioii, and hdl the inti, on foot. Ho 
W'ent. to the lodge whore his famUy 
used to live. All were goii('. ! 

Flower paused for a ftwv niinute.s. 

‘ Ah ! that’s where J shull g(jt tho 
most iiifonuntiou in the shortest 
sitaee of time !’ said Flower to him- 
self ; and ho bent his steps to tho 
church-) ard, w herein he had often 
pla)e<l as a boy, and whore ho liad 
first learnt to reiul. 

Yes; there was told the tahn llis 
molluTW as sleeping besidf' lliat sisU'r 
whom lie bo dearl) lov<'d. But 
of liis father, who always treated 
him n/ui his aisler willi so much 
severity, there was no record, llo 
knelt beside the gravi', and placed 
his head ou the stom* which 
marked tho spot whore lay the 
dear iislun, of his kindrexi ; and ho 
plucked some daisit's, and jdaeed 
them on the stone. He thou strolled 
about the yard, and saw tlio graves 
of many whom he luid left in the 
bloom of life — many a brave lad, 
and numy a bonnio girl, w ith wdioin 
he was uequainU'd. And iiisiile the 
church he then moved, to see what 
inn.’iads death had made amongst 
the gentry. Y’es; tlio gentr}' had 
PufFerod as much as tho |H'asantiy. 
Lord '^^’aldauc*8 niomuneniaJ shib 
was there, and tliosc of immy other 
groat folks whom he remembered. 
And (here was cut upon a piece of 
white marble those words : ‘ In me* 
mory of Emily, rolict gf Edward 
Orford, Esq., of Orford Hall/ 


* Then he is not dead,' said flower^ 
— ‘ho is still living. I am sorry 
for Mrs. Orford ; but — why I know 
not — .she never liked im.' 

It was now evening, and Flower 
wralked to Orford Hall, w hich stood 
about throe quarters of a mile dis- 
tant fromBie church. He inquired 
at itlie lod^ if Mr. Orford were at 
home, and was answered — ‘Yes.’ 
Ho entered the house, and expressed 
to ihe footman a w ish to see tho 
master. 

‘ What name ?’ 

‘ Well, I don’t sec the necessity of 
giving my name,’ said Flower. ‘Tell 
Sir. Orford that a persim has eomo 
to give him some information. Mr. 
OrAwd is a magistrate. J believe F 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘Th<‘n go, and tell liim wliat I 
have told you.' 

Tlie bjolman called to onoilier 
footman, and saying, loud enough for 
FlowiT *0 — ‘ Ket'p tliis gentle- 

man epmpany until T enme biu‘k,’ — 
he w ent into tho libniiy to deliver 
the message. 

AfltM* an absence of a fiwv minutes, 
the b)ulriian nlurued, and said — 
‘Walk this way ;* and he eondueted 
Flow IT to Mr. Orfui-d's pn'Muice. 

Mr. Orford bad grovMi veiy old, 
infirm, and in Liable. When bjow’or 
was aunoum*ed lie was reading tho 
Bible. 

‘ Well, Sir, and w liat may bo your 
business.-'’ lie .-Lsked. 

* Jt is prtva{(‘ bu.siness. Sir.’ 

‘ SliuL the d(HU*, and go,’ said Mr. 
Orford to the footman. 

‘ V<»u dL> not reiiK'inber mo, Sir/ 
said Flower, when they were aioao. 

* rs'o. Sir; who are )ou 

* It is more tbaii twenty years 
ago siivee we met, Siri’ 

* Well, that may bo. But who 
are you? AVliat do you want? 
^^^lat is your busiiiesuP’ 

* Sir, you knew not only me, but 
everybody belonging to me.’ 

iVfr. Orford put ou his spKxdacles 
and surveyed the intrudiT. He 
rose from nis chair, w itli the assist- 
ance of his luinds, a pproaolied Flower, 
who was still stanuing, hat in liand, 
and peered into his eyes. 

‘ (rood Heaven !’ ejaculated the old 
man. placing his hands upon Flower’s 
shoidders. ‘ My hoy ! Is it you, 
George?’ and be clung to Flower, 
and dutched him by the elbows. 
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* You remember mo now. Sir P* 

* Bemember you P Forgiro mo 
for speoki^ luLrahly to you, my 
poor boy . llow ofteuliaTe I thought 
of you,of Into— -longed for you to bo 
here with me, to talk to nio — and 
read to me. Why did you not 
write to me P’ and the old man fihed 
tears wliii h frll upon the oudB of 
Flower’s shooting coat ; and Flower, 
too, w e])t and loved the old man for 
his warm greeting. 

‘You \mJ 1 stay with mo P’ said 
Mr. ( )rford. ‘ Y'ou w ill never leave 
me, George ? 1 am all alone here, 
with no one hut these servants 
nlxuit me. Sit down, and teU me 
all I hat has happened io you.* 

Flower ob<‘yed ]\Jr. Ortbrd. He 
told him Ilf his career in the eolony, 
and of his eircunistanees — that he 
had returned with 5t ),(«)()/., and 
m(»re, uiul how he made it. Ilut 
Flower <h<l not touch upon Emily. 

* I wish I could tell some- 
thing.’ said tlu' old man. 

‘ Ih' so. Sir.’ 

‘ Not novN ; lo-uiglit ; when evciy 
one is in bed, bust asleep.’ 

‘ And I w isli, Sir, 1 could teU ^ou 
something.’ 

‘ Pcrliaps you suspeei it — know' 

itP’ 

‘ What, SirP* 

‘ Vly secret.’ 

‘ No. Sli* ; I fancy not.* 

‘ Tlien tell me is it you wisli 
l(^ say P’ 

l’li)W'er f'll upon his knees, and 
said, • F<ir Gval's sake, IMr. Orford, 
forgive your OTily cliild.’ 

‘ 1 do,’ cried the old man, raising 
him — ‘ I d«) — I did lung ngo, for it 
was n eriine whic^ will be pardoned 
in heaven.* 

‘ Then nntj' T bring her to you? 
She is not far from yo^ at this mo- 
ment. I have proteeU‘d her as 
though she Had been my ow n sister, 
or my child.’ 

‘ Her ? Who P’ inquired Mr. Or- 
ford, eagerly. 

‘ Your only child, Emily Orford, 
a wrct< hcd widow, who repenta of 
ber folly.* 

* Are you mad P* said Mr. Otford, 

* or is this a (b’cain P Emily lives P 
No— she is deatl, j)oor dear. She 
died, without a fnend to com^e 
her limbs, and ber mother — * ^le 
old man faltered, and wept afresh. 

‘ I have been the protector of 


Emily for several years past— up to 
this very hour.* 

' How — ^lier protector P Where P’ 

‘ In New SoutJi Wales. I have 
been to ber a brother, though she 
is of gentle blood, and T lun not.’ 

‘Emily lives? Wliere is shoP 
Conduct mo to my child. Order 
the carriage.’ 

* Ij<?t me bring lier bore, Sir.* 

‘ Then liMstc* — haste,’ said iho old 
man. ‘ What a strange world is 
this! To-iiight, George, you shall 
know' the truth.’ 


CnACTEB XXXAHl. 

Flower hastened in the eavriago 
to the roadside inn, where h<* found 
Emily in sore distress. Sin* had 
gleaned that her mol lier w as num- 
bered with llio d(‘iul. So gri’.'it was 
her gri(‘f, that the glad tidings of 
her fatlu'r’s forgiveness did not 
stay her tears. 

As Hixni as Flower lefi Orford 
Hall, Mr. Orford ordered tlie ser- 
vants not to come near liim until 
they were eal]»‘d,Ho that when Flower 
returned with Kmily, there wim not 
a sold to be seen. 

The mnir penitc'ut w rji eonducknl 
to the Imrary, and there tlie meeting 
with her fallier took pla(‘e. 

She knelt to the old man. anil 
witli u])rais(‘d hands craved his 
nanloti; and he forgrne her from 
his heart, and placed his agi‘d palms 
upon lier aeliiiig lieml, and blessed 
her, and sanelilied llie hlcbsing with 
pious ttmrs. And Emily was i>iieo 
more under Iter own roof, and 
was installed the njistresa r»f that 
ancient abixle. And fHat night sl»e 
slejit in, or rather wandered about 
the ro«m which friun rLildhood up 
to the un]ia])py »hite of her error 
had been hers. 

And Emily liearil from her fatlier’s 
lips that Jier mother had, in licr dying 
moments, forgiviTi her, and prayed 
for her salvation •In the world to 
come. 

Aiid tbat night IVfr. Orford di- 
vulged to George tlu' secret to w hiclw 
in the morning, the old man haa 
80 myBteriou.sIy alluded. lie told 
George that when he, Mr. Orford, 
was a very vouag man, he was 
wicked enougn to engage the affee- 
iiona of a voung girl whom bis 
parent# would not permit him to 
Y T 2 
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marry — that had he married her he 
wotdu liavebeen disinherited ; — ^tliat 
the fruit of this connexion were 
two children, a boy and a pirl — 
that Ijord Waldanc’s ffaTnekeeper, 
Edward Flower, had married the 
mother of these two cliildren, re- 
ceiving; with his wife a marriage 
portion of several liundrcd pounds — 
that he, George Flower, wus the 
son, and Bessy, wliose wrongs he 
had avenged, the claughter; aud 
honco that rertiarkahle likeness 
which not only ‘ Bessy’ hut George 
Flower himself bore to Fmily ! 

A few* niontliH passed away, and 
Flower began to feel ‘lonely and 
roiaerabh'.’ ITe no longer eared tor 
Hhooting and fishing. These sports 
had lost their charm with him5 
Ho fancied that ho was looked 
upon with suspicion by persons with 
wnoiM ho nnule accniaintnnce ; and it 
became tedious to him to explain t<' 
everybody who heard that lie was 
‘ an expiree,’ that he was ‘ not trans- 
ported for thieving, or anything 
mean or low, but for justiliable 
murder.’ 

Flower engaged a ])nssage for 
himst’lf and SheriT, and re-sought 
those shores whereon he had achieved 
so much renown, and whereHIu* was 
‘as well known as the Oo\ernor or 
the Chief Justice, and quite as 
much re.spccted by hoiu's! men and 
feared by rogues.* IJo kept up a 


regular correspondence with Emily 
and her father, and frequently 
sent them Australian cunositios 
and other presents, such as kan- 
garoos, emus, flying squirrels, 
parrots, and cockatoos, and in re- 
turn he used to receive saddlery and 
cutlery, and other matters precious 
m Ais sight. 

Mr. Orford died, and Emily suc- 
ceeded to his estate. Some time 
afterwards, sht^ was sitting in the 
drawing-room, all alone, when a 
card w as pTit into her hand. 

‘ Sir (^harles Everest.’ 

How' Emily l>hisbed. Mlint scenes, 
painful and oilier, did the sights of 
that name recall ! 

Sir Charles took Emily’s hand, 
and said to her, ‘ 1 w ill not re- 
lease this till \mi promise to bo 
mine. J have never ceased to love 
you, Fhnily, dcare.st, and I never 
shall cease to do so.’ 

Emilv'* held down her head, and 
gave no reply — but she sulfbred him 
to retain her hand in his, and play 
with its small Augers. Presently, 
he raised it to liis lips, and kissed 
it feneiitly. She accented his pro- 
posal on the condition that ho would 
never remind liei or allude to the 
dark past. After a few weeks 
Emily liecaim* L«ady Everest. 

And the evening of her life was 
tranquil and happy. 


THE INTEIEVAL KESOITECES OF TUBKEY. 


the pn^sent time, when so 
mu(di ^interest is excited by the 
contest betw een Bussia and Turkey, 
a brief summary of the iuiemal re- 
sources of the latter state may not 
bo found uninteresting. 

One of the distinguishing features 
of the administrative system of mo- 
dern Europe is the regular jirepara- 
tion and pubtication of accurate 
statistical information on the inter- 
nal condition of the various States. 
In this kind of information (which, 
by the way, is often most delusive 
Mlien seemingly most i>crfeet) Ori- 
ental Governments are, for the 
most part, delieient. Even in Eu- 
roixj i t is only of recent introduction ; 
and, in the State which especially 
aims at the conquest of Turkey^ it 


is either altogether withheld from 
the w orld at largt\ or rendered sub- 
sidiar}^ by the Covemment to pur- 
poses of inystifieationtand misrepre- 
sentation. Of one thing we may 
rest assure® that whatever statisti- 
cal information on Turkey may bo 
derived from that country will err 
rather on the side of omission, and 
that the Turkish Government is 
guiltless of that gigantic imposture 
which was first used for political 
purposes by Hapoleon the elder, 
andrwhich has since been systema- 
tised by the Bussian Government. 
The detractors of Turkey have 
made a skilful use of this politico- 
statistic vacuum. The simple jfm©- 
pres^io veri has been enough, with- 
out more than a veiy slight and 
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occasional nse of the lut^gestio /klH. 
Tell the world that Prance or Bel- 
gium is in n state of decay, and forth 
come the statistics to prove the con- 
trary ; in fact, no one dares hazard 
such a statement, because the refu- 
tation is ready to the hand. But 
tell the world — at least the English 
world — ^the same thing with regtrd 
to Turkey, and the mere .absence of 
positive statistical information at 
once endorses the imputation, and 
helps it to pass current. Fortu- 
nately, however, the materials do 
exist for an approximation to a true 
estimate of the real condition of 
Turkey ; and the tchti attending the 
bold stand made by Omer Pasha on 
the Danube may olitain for a few 
words on the subject a hearing which 
might have been sought in vain 
a few weeks ago. 

Those wlio write in this countrj^ for 
the purpose of proving tliat Turkey 
is in a state of utter degay, rely 
for the reception of llunr statements 
on a species of tiu*it coninorisun w ith 
European States, whicli naturally 
takes place in the reader's mind. 
Half the difficulty of proof is thus 
got over. But if we would w’isli to 
arrive at a just and correct conclu- 
aion, we must either avoid such 
Qtmparison, or reflect that the great 
bulk of the population of tin? Otto- 
man Empire is essent ially Oriental ; 
there being about twenty nullions 
and a half of Mahometans to somc- 
tliing less than fifteen millions of 
Greeks and others professing creeds 
foreign to that of the empire. Wc 
must also bear in mind that the 
more recent Sultans have been en- 
gaged in adopting European forms 
of administration,* and that as yet 
these changed have not resulted in 
the perfecting of the new^ system. 
Obviously, therefore, it is as disad- 
vantageous to the Turks to have 
their semi-European development 
compared with the greater perfec- 
tdou attained by England or France, 
as it would bo altogether to ignore 
their existence in the politico-eco- 
nomic world, on the ground of their 
being Orientals. Left to ptipduoo 
its own natural effect, the Ottoman 
Empire would stand forth a gimd 
fact, imposing to the imagination : 
tried by the standard of the so-called 
civilization of Europe, it appears 
neither good Eastem nor good 


Western, but prominentiy displays 
all the evils inherent in the po- 
litit'iil systems of both Continents. 
On the other band, it is quite 
fair to (‘omparo reformed Turhey, 
not with Stales that have at- 
tained to the pitch of civilisation 
enjoyed by Franec and England, 
but with those on her frontiers in 
Europe and Asia, in whose interests 
her demerits are chiefly pnH'laimed. 
Diflicult as it is to ascertain the 
truth with respect to the actual con- 
dition of the liussian serfs, no 
candid inquirer will fail to see tliat 
the class in Turkey corresponding 
with those in the social scale are, at 
least, no worse off; and if, in Turkey, 
it bo an evil that the dependencies 
Ipf the empire, and the various pro- 
vincial government^ arc adminis- 
ti*red by extortionate olBcers, surely 
that delegation of power is no worse 
than the eiuitralization prevailing in 
the Kussian Empire, wdiich, with 
the universal cornaption of ofliciaJs, 
the venality of the judgment-seat, 
and the abject state of the lower 
classes, renders the attainment of 
justice almost an impOMsihility. We 
are told, too, of tiio disorganized 
state of tlic Turkiali Monarchy, 
compiled, as it is, of so many na- 
tions Kt amalgamated as oiu* nation, 
ami insiibonbiiate to the sovereign 
authority of the Sultan. Kussia, it 
is true, is not exposed to this par- 
ticular evil ; but look at Austria. 
The detractors of Turkey are accus- 
tomed to point to the solitary in- 
stance of tlie threatened subdivision 
of the Ottoman Power by Meheraet 
Ali. That would, at least, have been 
but the substitution of qpe monarch 
for another, according to the custom 
of the East. Turn to Austria. 
What was the condition of Austria 
five years yio ? Has anything 
happened to Turkey, within ftne last 
century, at all approaching, in evi- 
dence of decay, to the Hungarian 
insurrection, the ][^alian rising, the 
threatened destruction of the oimita], 
by the Hungarian army, the mght 
of the Emperor, and the procui<* 
mation of a EepublicP Is not 
the whole of the vast Austrian Em- 
pire only a congeries ^ States and 
races, often antagonistft to eadi 
other, and always in repulsion to- 
wards the contm (and to them Ae 
foreign) German governing Ihniisf P 
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In no one of the subject States of 
Turlf<‘y does there exist the hatred 
towards the Ottoman that is borne 
by the Hungarians and the Italians 
towards the Austrians. As for 
the rest of tlie empire, although 
the eauBes of irritation have been, 
for the time, shinned over, the 
sourres must bo deep tliat could 
have produced the B(*enca which, 
from 1848 forward, agitated with 
ono common instinct of ndjcllioii 
Moravia, Bohemia, Lombardy, Ve- 
nice, and nearly every other consti- 
tuent State of Die Austrian do- 
minions. One liundrorllh part of 
the ehroinc animosity to Austrian 
rule existing among tmxse States, if 
inauih'sted in Bulgarin, Wallaelda, 
Moldavia, Bosnia, Syria, or any r>f® 
the Tnultitudin||jH merubers of tiie 
Turkish hhupin', would liave fur- 
nisbi'd the abettors of aggressive de- 
signs with a theme f<»r a dismember- 
ment policy enough to carry eou- 
viction w^itli the English peojde, 
who seem to be losing the faeiilly of 
thinking for tliemsi'lvos, as w ell na 
that simse of justice, vvhieh com- 
mands that both sides of a (piostiori 
shall b(' examiuod before a judgment 
be formi'd. 

In eudeavourinij to ann va |at a 
eorrect estimate of the posit and 
resoureos of Turkey, we umst 
steadily keep in vi«‘w the fact that 
OYcrytluug is systematically said 
against her, and little in her 
favour, and also the natural disposi- 
tion of Englishmen to Jiold in eon- 
ti'mpt all that falls short of thoir 
own standard of exeelleuee. 

Agrieulture is of cx)urse tlic basis 
of a nut ion’ strength, and in agri- 
culture Turkey is stated t o be grossly 
defieicnt. To arrive at aaiy clear 
perception of the truth wo must use 
an Oriental, not an European stan- 
dard. All Orientals are more or less 
disinclined to the cultivation of the 
soil, partly hc^causo its natural fecun- 
dity renders mat\)ial labour less ne- 
cessary tho!! in wld climates ; partly 
beeauso the wants of an Oriental 
are more easily satiafied than those 
of tlic inhabitant of tlic w ost. The 
soil of Turkey is singularly fruitful, 
and it ;nolds a vast variety of pro- 
ducts. >V8ether more would he ex- 
tracted from it were it in the hands 
of the Kussians is at least problema- 
ticil As it is, it more thi^ suffices 


for the wants of the population, and 
leaves a considerable quantity^of pro- 
duce for exportation. The Turkirfi 
peasantry are charged with an imo- 
rant obstinacy in refusing to adopt 
European scientific improvements. 
This IS no doubt true, especially as 
by the vast majority they nave ntwer 
licet heard of. Go into the southern 

i iarts of Belgium, or into provincial 
:'Vancc, and youw'ill find a less par- 
donable ignorance, and quite os ob- 
stinate a refusal on the ])art of the 
liensantry to df*part from the w ays 
of tlieir fathers. Of the * actual 
agricultural j)rnduce of Tiirkey there 
are no neeurate accounts. Even in 
England we are reduced to some- 
thing very littb' bet ter than guess 
wxirk in order to arrive? evt'ii at on 
approx ieuition to the real prvxluc- 
tion ; ami in Ireland matters are 
still worse. The natural fruitfulness 
of the s<)il excepted, the Turkish 
agriculturist lai)()urs under every 
disadvantage, of wliieli the chief are 
w ant of (*apital and w ant of know- 
ledge. Ho lives under a system of 
government unfavourable to the do- 
velopment of liis industrial energies, 
in so far as they w ould tend to pco- 
spective cult ivat h >n 1 le prddu(‘es for 
the present only. If he can satisfy 
the demands of the tax-gntlu rcr, 
iroiluee enough for Ins subsistence, 
10 is satistied. His w ant of ea]>ital 
places liim in th(' hands of usuitTS, 
wdio really ah.sorb the heat fruits of 
liis labour. In these respects, how- 
ever, he is not much w orse off' than 
his fellow’ cultivator in many Chris- 
tian countries enjoying a good re- 
putation for agrieultuiv — for in- 
stance, Ireland and Belgium. The 
state of the former is notorious ; in 
the latter, more especially t#l the 
south, the cultivalioii of Uie soil is 
lamentably impeded by the very 
eau8('s that operate soprtjudicially in 
Turkey. Turk ey , too, is in adesperate 
condition as to roads. Except in 
the near \icinity of the sea, and of 
tlic great jiortfl, there are no effec- 
tual means of communication, so 
that even if the farmer had the 
iieccsfiary capital, enterprise, and 
knowledge, he would not be able to 
find a market at any distance from 
his own home. Still, notwithstand- 
ing these disadvanta^, the agricul- 
ture of Turkey produces enov^ for 
the consumption of the five and 
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thirty milliona of the popuUtioii; 
Aod yet there are considerable ex- 
ports of various articles of produce 
which are not of prime necessity as 
food. Amonp; these are toWco, of 
which there was exix)rte(l from the 
single port of Samsiwm on iJic Black 
Sea. in 1850. to the value of 17,(XX1/. 
in British steam-vessels alo!|G' — 
beans, lentils, yellow berrit^s (value 
from 8a,ins<K»iri 41>0<)/. in 1851) ; fruit 
of various kinds — ^gall nuts, blitter, 
caviar, nuts, potatoes, honey, wheat, 
Indian corn, and a number of minor 
articles. 

The cultivation of the silkworm 
forms a prominent branch of in- 
dustry in connexiim witli this part 
of the subject. Tlie exiwtaiioii of 
silk proves a consideraob* item of 
Turkish comnnwee, althougli it is, 
of lat(‘ years, on the decline. From 
the port of Trehizond, alone, up- 
wards of bales were exported 

in till' year 1851. Jn the year 1850 
then* U('re exjiorted, front the port 
of Conslantinopic to (i real ‘Bri tain, 
in British vessels, 1818 hales, lt)93 
cases, and 11(57 ballots of silk ; 
of vxheat, 38, 118 tpiarlers; of 
maize, 70,283 ipiarters ; of sheep's 
wool, H13 hales ; <>i' goats* wool, 
11,301 bales. To these must be 

K ided the exports in vessels of 
her nations, as w ell as in those of 
Turkey. 

If w e turn to Eff 3 '^pt, which is still 
a part of tlie dominions of the Otto- 
man Sultan, we find in the exjiorts 
from Alexandria jiroofs of agricul- 
tural productiveness. Of raw cotton 
total value (?xported from tlicnco, 
in the year 1851, was 611,240/. Tho 
three countries to which tho bulk of 
this cotton wm tf‘xport(‘d, are Great 
Britain, Austria, and France. Of 
the above value we ourselves took 
376,740/., Austria, 247,180/., and 
France, 8(y700/. Of flax the value 
exported, in the same year, was 
191,934/., of which 141,940/. was 
■hipped as for England. Of wheat, 
in we same year, there was exported, 
in value, to Great Britain, (and 
Malta,) 535,949/. The total value 
of wheat, barley, maiae, beai^, peas, 
lentils, and lupins, exports from 
Alexandria, in that year, was oonsi- 
dembly over a million sterling. To 
these must be added gums, to the 
value of 348,434/. 

We are not pretending that 


Turkish agriculture is in a healthy 
condition. On the contrary, th« 
universal testimony of travell^ es* 
tahlishos the fact, that, while tho 
soil is fmitful to prodigal abundonooi 
the indolence and ignorance of man 
lead t( > its ncglcc't . 1 1 is scarcely fair, 
however, towards Turkey, to ik>late 
her case from that of other countries, 
which have the beiudit of European 
science and civilization. Again we 
suggest to the reader to compare 
her condition not with tied of Eng- 
land or Frant'c, but of otluT coun- 
tries, not st> far tulvancod. In the 
European Iributjiry provinces of 
Turkey, tliero is a large pn)diiclion 
and cxpt>rialion t in SiTviii of swine, 
(of which tin* annunJ export amounts, 

^ in value, to upwards of 2(K),(H)()/.,) 
in Moldavia, and WalJachin, whence 
are exported lu>rse« and cattle, in 
immense ijuantities ; and in Bosnia, 
whenc'e are exported eaitle also. In 
the Euro])oan jwovinces actually 
under tin? sway of Turkey , ext(Miding 
from (ho Adriatic to the Bim‘.k Sea 
and the Se a of Marmora, tln^ soil 
teems with the riehest products-— 
with rice, tobacco, cotton, silk, and 
all varieties of fruits. When these 
arc cxporttHl it is chiefly through 
Salouica, but the c.xnort trade from 
thence has deeliuea. In 1817 the 
total <‘X):)ort8 amounted to about 
800, IKM/., in 1851 they had dimi- 
nished to little more tlian one-fourth. 
Tho fonner year, however, was one 
of great abundance and activity. On 
the other hand, the imports to tho 
provinces to .w hich Salonica is the 
inlet, have sh^adUy ineroased. llie 
production in cereals of Asia Minor 
(population about 10,000,(XK)) is es- 
timated at al>out 8(X),0ll0,0O(> French 
kilograinmeH, and the value at about 
3,500,000/. Bterl ing. If this result is 
arrivedatwith tlic minimum of labour 
and knowledge, we may conooive what 
would be the production under more 
favourable circumstances. At present 
the cultivator is oppressed and imp 
peded by every dbnceivablc obstruc- 
tion to Ills induatiy. The Govom^ 
meat, however, is in the way of re- 
foroOf and, should it survm tlie 
Bioirm rais^ by Eassia for the pur- 
pose of arresting its progreni, wm 
may hope that as Rnsal results will 
be prodoeed in Titfkey mi havw 
arrived even in Christian oouatriM 
where a good has been aubatitttted 
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for a 'bad adminiatration. Model 
ichoola of a^i^ciilture liavc l)eon es- 
tabliHbed, where the theoiy of Hcien- 
ti/Jc cultivatioTi is taught, and im- 
mense experiinontal farms, con- 
ducted by competent persons, have 
been formed in various parts of the 
country, for the purpose of affording 
the peasantry, and cultivators gene- 
rally, practical examples of the appli- 
cation of those theories. There is 
also a large agricultural colony on 
the Asiatic siefc of the Bosphorus. 
Prom the journalists and book- 
makers, whose allotted task it is to 
represent Turkey as incurably lost, 
not one word is ever heard of these 
cflbrts of the Government, vigorous 
and systematic, to spread a know- 
ledge of agriculture among the ^ 
people. Let us ajmly our p^rlnciplo 
of comparison oven licrc. Noiw ith- 
atunding the famine and the exodus, 
is the agriculture of In'laiid yet 
rcscu(Ml from barbarism F TIow long 
is it since scientific agriculture bo- 
eamo the fashion in England F In 
Belgium, which used to be the 
(kitchen) garden of Europe, and 
wlioHc [leopJo were sup]H)sc(l to have 
perfected the art of cultivation, the 
Ycry same means of i.mj)arting know- 
ledge which w e have described as 
being cnijiloycd in Turkey, aro 
now made use of by tlic Govermnent. 
Tt is remarkable, too, that the 
Belgian Government, one of the 
most, enlightened and beneficent 
in Europe, wsis anticipated in this 
great work two or three years 
W tlie Gtn eminent of Turkey. 
Tiie radical err(»r, t>r fallacy, of all 
Teasoners on the condition of the 
Turkish peasant, consists in the com- 
parison taciti}’' instituted between 
iiis eondition and that of the more 
artificially trained native of the 
western eouulries. That man is rich 
w ho pi>s8e8ses as much as he desires : 
the wants of the Turkish peasant 
are so few and so siinjde, that even 
the languid and iiiiperfeot culti- 
vation lie bestows on the soil 
is enough to meet them. The 
favouring climate enables him to 
content himself with the simplest 
and most primitive of domiciles — 
sometimes a tent sufBees — while the 
OToduee of his fields and his flocks 
mmishes him with all he requires for 
hie food and clothing, and sometliing 
to exchange for Eis almost sole 


Inxuries, his coffee and his tobacco. 
Why should we reproach him be- 
cause he accepts life and enjoys it 
as best he may, happily ignorant of 
that feverish passion for gain 
which consumes the energies and 
poisons the existence of the natives 
of the West? The Government of 
Tui^fey is now alive to the necessity 
for mandiing with the progress of 
civilization*; to the want of in- 
ternal communication ; to the sen- 
sible though r€*mote competition of 
western nations in every branch of 
production wherein the Turks once 
excelled. Already efforts are being 
made to put the finances f»f the 
country on such a footing ns will 
])erinit the nec(‘Rsary exjienditiirc : 
iniicli is accomplished ; and more 
will follow, if tlu* war forced on 
Turkey by Kussia, seemingly w ith 
the object of repressing her nascent 
cnergic.M, docs not impede the pa- 
triotic dcajgns of the Sultan and nis 
advisers. 

'J\irkish mechanical industry has 
shared tlie fate of all normal or 
manual processes of manufacture. 
In most of the western countries, the 
word 'manufacture' i.s a palpable 
misnomer : in Turkey, with some 
cxeeptions. it can still be applied to 
industry. '^I'he capital and 
(•Idncry of England, and the min^r 
manufacturing slates — Prus.sia, 
France, B»‘lgiuni, Sir, — have dis- 
tanced all eoiiipctition. by producing 
articles which come within the means 
(»f the million, and at the same time 
diminish the demand for the finer 
and more beautiful fabrics wliic^ 
formerly ntte.st€(l the taste and in- 
genuity of individual artificers. 
Here, again, false klcas have been 
suggested with regard Turkey. 
Time was, wlien she had manufac- 
tures of anns. of velvet, of silk stuffs, 
of leather, of rich cloths, of jewel- 
lery, of gold thread, &c., Ac., which 
were famous all over the world, and 
for which the wealthy paid high 
prices. But the capital and ma- 
chinery of the West nave made fatal 
inroads on all this valuable industry. 
They' l^five created new tastes and 
habits in dress, which again they 
have provided for in productions so 
cheap that the native makers conld 
not compete with them. The four 
millions sterling of British manufao 
tores, to say nothing of those of 
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other countneB* annually entenns 
Turkish ports, eirolains the altered 
condition of Turkish industry far 
better than any theories of rac^e, 
or hypotheses of inevitable decay. 
The iWkish Government has long 
been alive to the danger, and 
has made convulsive and expen- 
sive but fruitless efforts to arreit 
the progress of this coiynetition. 
How ? By imposing prohibitory 
imT)ort duties ? No ; that barbarism 
it nos left to the Christian nations 
of the nortli and west. How, then? 
By the very expedients adopted by 
some of those Christian nations 
thomaclves within the last few years, 
in order to stimulate their sulijects 
to a struggle with England in the 
modern modes of manufacture. The 
Sultan and his advisers attempted 
themselves to establish factories and 
founderies, but they discovered that 
the European mannfacduror could 
deliver the article in Oonstantinople 
at a low er price than the Govem- 
nieni could manufacture it at oh the 
spot. Still, as the movement Is in its 
infancy, it is impossible to say what 
may not be done in time, should 
extraneous causes permanently raise 
the price of labour in the Western 
States, and should tranquillity 
CBg^lc the Turkish Govern m(;pt to 
develop its new plans for the re- 
integration and re-organization of 
the finances of the country. The 
contemporaneous stimulus to agri- 
culture, should it succeed, will bring 
about a solution of present difHcul- 
tics more in accordance with the 
lawri of political economy, inasmuch 
as it enable the Turks to ex- 
change their natural productions for 
the manufactures of the West. As 
it is, we woidd only caution the 
reader against the assumption that 
the decline of Turkish manufac- 
turing industsy is any more con- 
clusive proof of a decay or race, 
than is afforded by the reduced con- 
dition of those classes of the ]>opu- 
lation in western countries, whose 
subsistence was derived from manu- 
facture in the strict sense of the 
term, and who have been to a apn- 
siderahle extent * starved out* by 
the rapid progress of machinery. ' 
The Bnglisn hand4oom weaver, and 
the Flemish tisserand, are not died 
aa examples of decay in either 
oountiy, yet they are in a con- 


siderably worse position than the 
manufacturer of fiagdad or Aleppo, 
or any other of tnoso numerous 
cities wliich once swarmed with 
the industrious artificers of the 
East. 

Tlip commerce of Turkey is in a 
'“bettor condition than its industry. 
Taking the imports and the exports 
together, it may bo estimated at 
somewhat under twenty luillions 
sterling per annum, cxelusivo of 
about one million for the eommereo 
with the European tributary pro- 
vinces, and of about five millious 
and a quarter, the commerce of 
Egypt, as shown in the exports and 
imports of Alexandria, those to and 
from Turkish ports not being in- 
cluded in the ealeubition. The trade 
betw'cen Turkey and England has 
increased to an extraordinary ex- 
tent, from about half a million (of 
imports) ill 1827, to upwards of four 
millions in 1852. It should be ob- 
8er\’ed, however, that not much more 
than half these English imports are 
eonsuined in Turkey, the remainder 
passing by way of Trcbizorul t^o 
Eersia. Turkey receives chiefly our 
cotton manufaeturcs, linen manu- 
factures, hardware, iron, coal, and 
colonial produce. Our chief im- 
ports from Turkey arc flax, raw 
silk, grain of various kinds, opium, 
&c. France is not in so favourable 
a jioaiiion as regards her commerce 
with Turkey ; the gross total of 
imports into Turkey from France 
being about a million, while the ex- 
ports of Turkey to France exc(3ed two 
millions, llxe to^al commerce of Tur- 
key with Kiissia (exports and im- 
ports) is somewhat more ^an a mil- 
lion and a half sterling, me balance 
of exp<3rta and imports bcnrig slightly 
in favour of Eiissia ; w'ith Austria, 
nearly three millions sterling ; 
with Holland and Belgium alwut 
360,000/.; with Persia about one 
million; -with Swutzorland, the 
United States, and other countries, 
about a million and a half. These 
are all more or less on the in(Tcase, 
and do not include the commerce 
of Egypt by way of Alexandria. 
The navigation of Turkey, w hich is 
chiefly carried on by foreigners, is 
on the increase; but the most^* 
markable evidence of progress is to 
be found in the rapid and vast ex# 
tension of steam navigafioa for 
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mercflntilo pni^sefl. Between 1841 
and 1819 the number of these 
steam cm entering Constantinople 
hail increased from 5274 to 480. 
There* is, as our readers arc aware, 
a direct and constant communica- 
tion by first-claHB Htcamers Iwtween 
Southampton and Constantinople, 
and recently there has been es- 
tablished a similar hue from Liver- 
pool. Tlie comniiinication betw'eon 
the capital and the main parts of the 
empire, in the Levant, the Archi- 
pelago, and the Black Sea, is singu- 
larly w i*ll-organizi'cl and regnlar. 
As wo are not writing ii fnli de- 
scription of the Ottoiiiari Empire, 
but only putting forth a few facts as 
mat(‘rhds for forming a correct 
opinion as to its resources, it is not 
necessary here to enter into details 
of the internal organization of the 
Turkish ndministratioii; hut we may 
touch the Hubject with this general 
remark, that the great majority of 
recent ri'pri'sentations are one-sided, 
and do not sutlicienl ly ronsider the 
couiitoractiiig argument derived 
fn)m llio essential Orientalism of 
the people. 

or the militarj’^ resources of 
Turkey it is the less necessary to 
speak in detail, boeatise they have 
of lute bei'U the subject of so much 
oxnlanalioii and discussion. The 
orainar}^ active force t»f I he empire 
is about 11B,(KK) men; the reserve 
of equal number. These, with the 
irregidar force of (U.otM), and tho 
contingents of llO.tSKk make up a 
total force of nearly 5tX\(KKI men. 
These numbers, however, w'erc ea- 
tiinated in tho year I860, and they 
inadequately represent tho forces 
which have been brought into tho 
field by Turkey, to resist llussian 
aggression. All tho troops in the 
serviee of Turkey are, according 
tQ repivrt, w^ell ftnl, well paid, and 
in an clik*tivo condition. As to the 
navy, opinions arc less unanimous. 
In 1H5<), Uie Turkish navy numbered 
74 ships of all sizes, with 4000 guns* 
and manned by 25,000 men. Since 
that dat(\ this branch of tlie Turkish 
fopce has been much increased ; and, 
8S in the case of the army, the men 
arc said to be well cared for and well 
paid, according to Oriental notions. 

The financial system of Turkey, 
fipom being brought more directly m 
Qontact than any other part of the 


machinery frith the methods adopted 
in the west, apneam by oompanson 
to be in a barbarous state. On a 
closer examination, w^e find a direct 
resemblance in the items of taxation 
and revenue ; but a rude fiscal svs- 
tem is combined with what in this 
country would be described as 
liS»eral legislation. Our details are 
taken from tho budget of 1850, 
as commented upon by a French 
traveller who published the re- 
sults of his observations, together 
with some interesting statements 
on Turkey, in one of the Pari.s news- 
papers, during and subsi'quent to 
lis sojourn in the country. Tho 
total Stale expiuidiHire of Turkey is 
7llH, hXMHM) pia.stre8, i\w lot-al re- 
venue 731,<XK),U)(). Tlio latter is 
compo<»ed of tenths, 22<),(K)0,0iX) 
pio-strcfl; virgu, or ineoiae-tax, 
2 (K),<)lMMTO; taxes on non- Mussul- 
man subjee-ts, ; customs 

duties, j 80,1 ; indirect taxes, 

15(),(KntHX>. The expeiuliture eom- 
prisos the ordinary iUmis of army, 
navy, civil sen' ice, and civil list, 
w itfi the amounts of wliieh we need 
not trouble the reader ; and also an 
item of 12,501 for the mainte- 
nance of what call(*d the adminis- 
tration of ‘ Vakoiifs.’ Il is in this 
direction, as w ell as in the ref^nn 
of the coinage, that the regenera- 
tion i>r rcHtonitioii of the Turkish 
financial system may be expected. 
The administration of the vakoufs is 
tho holder of three-fourths of tho 
lajided property of Turkey, w'hich 
at a period wnen tlie laws were 
powerless for protection, was ipon- 
signed by the owners to its cai*e, m 
being sacred. Under its manage- 
ment, this pre^erty yields but 
20,CXX>,0()0 piastres jicr annum ; yet 
the State pay^ the 12,5(X),000 
above-mentioned for the mainte- 
nance of mosques and charitable 
institutions. A partial parallel to 
this evil may be round in the mal- 
administration of church and 
cathedral property in this county. 
The vakouf pays a rent to the 
owner, but tliat rent is calculated 
on (the nominal coin, as it stood in 
former days, not at its present value. 
The scheme of the new statesmen of 
Turkey is to take this property'' out 
of the hands of the administration of 
vakoufs, and render it more pro- 
duotive, at the aame time paying 
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a large additional sum for the main- 
tenance of the mosques and cha- 
ritable institutions, it is hoped to 
realize an additional 00,000,000 
piastres ; uhile the owners of pro- 
perty ^Yill receive new titles direct 
from the Sultan. The finances of 
Turkey have suficred severely from 
the dtqireciation of the coinage, luld 
the satTificcs which liave to^bc made 
in order to meet the engagements 
of th(‘ country in the undepreciated 
coin c*f < >ther states. Much has been 
written against Turkey on the ground 
of thi.s dt'pret'iated coinage, and tho 
deficit (though small) in tho 
financ(*s. The detrnt'tors of Turkey 
have hut to turn to Austria, a Chris- 
tian state, where the curreney is 
a dinig. and here tlic deficit of one 
year would go far to eat into tiu) 
whole annual revenue of Turkey. 

Our 1 units have pcrinith'd only S 
cursorv view of the subject; hut 
cnongli has been elii’tted sh^iw, 
that w hatever may be the iiositivo 
defiei('neieri of Turkey in ‘those 
elements of streiigih wdiieli arc 
necessary to complete the ideal of a 
great state, yet relatively, and by 
coinpa H'lnn, she oecupu's at least a 
re.s])(‘eta]>le ]>ositioTi. Jn agricul- 
ture, notw ithstandiug her short- 
comings, she supplies tho wants of 


her own people, and exports to 
no inconsiderable extent ; in in- 
dustry she but shares the fate of 
otJier oomimuiities, unable to com- 
pete with tho ffigantic manufacturing 
power of England ; in commerce sho 
is rc8pc(*tabJc, to say the least ; in 
her nuhtaiT resources sho has fairly 
surprised the world; and lier finances 
arebeing gradnallyqdaced on a sound 
basis, w itli a fair prospect of iiidt'fi- 
nitc iniprovcmeni. While the Eu- 
ropean states with which we have 
compared her arc conei'ntraiing 
their whole strength in the consoli- 
dation of a worst! than barbarous 
despotism, she is grnduaUy tunerging 
from the crudest forms of Oriental 
tyranny, into European civilization; 
and, more than all, while, in a stato 
like Austria, the OovernnuMit cannot 
aflbrd t-o divert its nlteniioii from 
the fatal duty t»f repressing chronio 
disafiection, Turkey hiw passed 
through the crisis oi a social revolu- 
tion, rendered nil the more thm- 
gerous by its close connexion w ith 
rcliffioiis pri'jjudiccB, and liiuLs lier- 
selfVevcn while yet in 1h(‘ transition 
period, frt‘e to devote her whole mi- 
litary and financial strength to tho 
task of d (fending herself against a 
foreign invader. 


LAST WOEDS OF A TEAVELLEE LOST IN THE SNOW. 

t 

[suggested by the fate of a YOOTJO ENGLISHMAN WHO WAS LOST IN CU083HJ0 
MOUNT W’ASHINGTON, UCTOBEB, 184il.] 

Q II ! tis as though a century had post. 

Since on tlie vale beneath I looketl my last ; 

And y^t, Twas but this morning, glad of heart, 

I left its shades, nor feared from friends to part : 

Fiicnds ! coldly falls that word upon my car, 

Wliere are they now ? My voice they cannot hear. 

Though all is silent round, the rauffieii air 
To tliem no words of mine w'ill downwards bca^ 

Alas ! Alas ! how quickly wanes the day, 

No longer can I trace my onward way ; 

The stream, my only guide, has ceosra to fiow« 

And frozen dead, liqp buried 'neath the snow. 

Uncertain shapes, that fill my sool with dread. 

Loom through the mists like visions of the dead ; 

And high in air, sharp crag and i(^ peak, 

Look frowning down, as they could vengeance wreak 
On man's presumption, daring thus to tread 
A realm whence eveiy living thing hath fied. 
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Tliicik, heavy fogs obscure the s^ ; no star. 

To guide the wanderer’s step shines from afar, 

And ’neath, seen dimly through the dusky air, 

Arc sights and forms of horror everywhere ; 

Rivers, whilst raging, struck to sudden rest, 

Tlieir towering waves in rigid heaps eomprest ; 

Steep Alps that shelve to deep ravines bdow, 

Wliere noiseless sinks the cv^r falling snow. 

Dread^wastofl whence soon dying groans shall rise, 

And break the silence of these gloomy skies. 

Far easier ’twero on battle-field to die, 

Than midst this stillness, *neath this leaden sky. 

But sure ! this cannot be the gentle earth. 

That loves her children, even from their birth ; 

No mother ever thus forsook her child, 

With w'hom in grief she wept, in joy she smiled ; 

Then why, where’er T look, beneath, above, 

Does Nature give no sign of tender love, 

But, deaf and pilUesa, siuits out my prayer, 

And leaves me to the madness of despair. 

Oh, it is terrible, with sobs of pain 
To gasp for air, then heave it lorth again. 

And while each moment ficreer grows the cold. 

To feel it» iron grasp my limbs enfold. 

Alas ! I know not ir ’tis cold or heaf:, 

"Which makes the ground thus scorch my aching feet ; 

The sno^v, in flakes of fire, falls on iny head, 

And withers up my brain— would I were dead. 

What ! is it thus I must for sin atone, 

Puss throtigh the travail of my soul alone P 
What ! shall the tortured body rob the soul 
Of nil its strength its suflerings to control P 
When will these struggles end, and I be free P 
Would, without dying, I could come to thee. 

Oh God, my God. Ah ! have T not till now 
Upon thee called, strength of the lonely, Thou, 

Dear father, look on mo with pitying eye, 

If thou art near, in calmness I sfinll die, 

Though chilling glaciers raise their heads around, 

And corpse-like lakes my dying form surround. 

Yet fear hath gone, for all Thou dost is right, 

•By darkness Tliou preparcst us for light ; ^ 

And blest, thrice blest, Almighty God, are those 
With Christ who travail ere they taste repose. 

On Calvaries of suffering thus to sigh 
The soul away, is better than to die 
In sheltered vales, where mists too oft arise. 

And from them hide the sun and azure skies. 

The dreadful past is fading from my view, 

I know and feel that Thou. Lord GckI, art true, 

And now thy guardian angels w aiting by. 

To calm my struggles, catch ray latest sigh. 

With softest touch, they close rfiy weaiy eyes. 

And on their wings my spirit homeward flies. 
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HISTOET OF THE WAE OF 

W E apo never weary of historical 
restorations. The * myth* has 
ilk so many forms, and for so long a 
time, obscured our records, that no 
effort to efface it comes unwelcome. 
But when the security is endorsed 
with the name of Ellesmere wo can- 
not refuBo to do what in us lies4o 
ncffotiate. , 

Every reader of history has heard, 
and, for w ant of good reason to the 
contrary, has hitherto believed, that 
the revolution of ‘the Sicilian Ves- 
pers’ in 1282, and the overthrow' of 
the French rule in the island, were 
the results of a conspiracy as com- 
plete in design and minute in detail 
os the massacre of St. Bartholomew', 
or the Popish Plot of Guido Paw kes. 

It acenuMi to be a not im])rol>able ae- 
couut of an event wliicli annihilated 
the anniiments, luid rent the king- 
doms of the mightiest of the 
then European sov^oigna wdiile 
it changed the dynasty of Sicily, 
that it was the result of a mighty 
‘plot,’ in which kings and na- 
tions were accomplices, while fo- 
reign gold and foreign intrigue 
contributed to its denouement. In 
the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies, when the destinies of men 
were matters of market, and the 
rights of the commons yet undiatin- 
guishablo from the clauiourings of 
half staned mllains, such a cause 
obtained credit as being propor- 
tionate to the effect. s proauced, the 
only alU*rnative being a revolution 
originating in the mere motion of 
the people. No one stojipcd to dis- 
cover the inconsistencies of tJie tale, 
or to consider the source of the evi- 
dence upon wliiclfit was founded. 
Even the Sicilians, it would appear. 
Were, tfhd w'ere CQntent to be, in ig- 
norance of the true history of tlieir 
great revolution. They, like the 
rest of the world, were deceived by 
what we can hardly doubt from the 
case before us to nave been a deli- 
berate attempt on the part of the 
Angevins to revenge their defeat in 
the held by a misrepresentation of 
the motives of their conniwori. It 
was a Guelph and Ghibelline wsr of 
literature with fact; and, as must bo 
the case, where the former is not 

* of tht ITar of the Sicilian 
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shackled by obligationB to troth, in 
a half-educated age it carried the day. 

We must aasuino, fo^the present, 
that our readers are ocauainted with 
the ordinary version or the Siciliaa 
revolution, and shall only now draw 
tlieir attention to one feature in the 
story, w'hich wo think contains a 
no slight evidence t>f the animus yiMi 
which it is written — wo mean the 
peculiar way in wliich the names of 
the chief actors in tlie drama — Peter 
of Aragon and John of Procida— are 
respectively treated. The former, 
because lie was tliroughout the con- 
test the uncompromising and suc- 
cessful opponent of the Angevin fac- 
tion, is orauded os a traitor, a con- 
spirator, and a perjured peace- 
breaker. The latter, though accord- 
ing to the admission of the liistorians 
themselves he had been the Ulysses 
as w'cU ns the Si non of the plot, yet 
because hi* afferwards deserted from 
the side of Aragon, is exalUul from 
the V(Ty beginning os a pure patriot 
and luTO. 

Wo are unconscious of any special 
axlmirniion for the clinrw'ter of Peter 
of Aragon, nor shall we incur the 
cliargc of favouritism if we remark 
upon the evidence by which the 
crime of conspiracy is supposed to 
have been conctusivelyjpreecc/ against 
him. As w'c shall have t-o go through 
the details of liis part in the story 
hereafter, w'c will, b> avoid re}>ctition, 
illustrate his beliaviour by ‘ putting* 
(as the lawyer says) what appears, 
with a sliglit allow ance for all^ory, 
to be an analogous case. Our .James 
the Second shall he Charles of Anjou, 
and William of Oranijp Peter of 
Aragon, w hose position, oy his mar- 
riage with the Jieiross presuraptivo 
of the legitimate Neapolitan house, 
may not unfairly be repn^sented by 
t^t of tlic Dutdi prince. Then sup- 
pose an English exile— Shaftesbury 
lor instance, had ho bex^u still alive— 
employing his tin^i at the Hague, 
like a spirit of mischief, in whisper- 
ing in the car of William the reports 
or English discontent, to have gone 
so far as to promise on behalf oi his 
friends at home that a Dutch inva- 
sion sliould be supported ; that Wil- 
liam, partly from cautious fears for 

Vej^fcrt, by Michele Amari. Edited by 
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kiB owu rlorauiionfl, and partly from 
a wi«li ( wliicli ko more than siispeoted 
would be gratified) that the English 
nation ehould thcmaelvos call him to 
the Biiccession, avoided any overt 
comiiiuiiication; and tliat, lulc ' the 
plot* lingered, the ^vest-(•^J^lntr}^ncu, 
maddened by the crueltiew of Jefle- 
rioB and Kirle, and the Covenanters 
burating from tlio tyranny of the 
council, Inul nioi'ched upon the me- 
tropolis, where the people were yet 
in suspense as to the fate of the 
bishops ; tliat the StuarU and their 
adheroTits w'ero cxpellinl, and, after 
certain delays conseipieiit upon tlio 
BuddeniK’ss of the movement and 
the excited hopes of the lie publicans, 
tliat a d(*putation from the Parhn- 
ment hail waited upon William, then 
cneamptHl on llu* hrench liorder, and 
requested liun to assume the crown; 
W'o say, Hiipporiiug all this, w'ouhl 
any one pri'tend tluit here was any 
proof of a conspiracy in esse, much 
lees of William’s having been an 
accomplice f Yci, mutatis mufan^ 
<IU\ wc tliinlc the case does not so 
widely differ from iUat commonly 
called ‘ tlie Vespers’ Conspiracy and 
Peter of Aragon, upon m» stronger 
ovidmice, luis bet'ii couMctcd over 
and over again of the full charge. 

Later historians, not content with 
assuming the above hypotUebis ao 
proved, proceeded to spate the tale 
with jnirc invention to suit the par- 
tisan or romantic tastes of their dif- 
ferent readers. Tims * the conspi- 
racy’ is said to luive been liateliing 
amongst the whole Sicilian nation 
for n eonsiilerable time, whilst John 
of Proeida, * the indefatigable m'ls- 
aiouary of revolt, in the disguise of 
a monk of* beggar, thnv from Con- 
stantinople to Rome, and from Sicily 
to Sarago.^sa,’ to bespeak protvetiou 
for the futuiv insurgents. ' The 
treaty’ of re\olt ‘was sealed with 
tlic signet of Pope Nicholas himself, 
the enemy of Charles, and his deed 
of gift trunsferged the fiefs of St. 
Peter from the house of Anjou to 
Aragon. Finally, IVoeida made 
a tour of the island of Sicily, Brutus 
like, in the disguise of a sunpleton, 
to coimiiuuicate intelligence, and to 
prepare for the ainiultaneit}’^ of tho 
rising. And yet the secret * so widely 
difinsed and so freely eireulated was, * 
as Gibbon, with almost ironical cre- 


dulity, remaiks, ‘preserved above 
ifvo years' (some saj even longer) 
‘ witn imnenetrablo discretion.* Tfie 
lost of all the fanciful additions wsB 
that of Boccacio, who put the finish- 
ing touch of dramatic inti^rest in the 
‘ V^espers* Bell,' which gave the con- 
federates the signal, and the plot its 

Tho roraanci’ thus manufactured 
has been grafted into tlic historic 
page, apparently without a suspicion 
of its auLlientieity. Tlio historian 
of the Decline and Fall enjoys tho 
credit of Jia\ing been the first to ej*- 
pre.ss a doubt upon the subject, 
which, however, is said to have Ijeen 
suggosttd by V'oltaiiv. But be this 
as it may, their joint scepticism (if 
such it be) goes no further than to 
dis<*r<»dit any connexion between tlie 
aetu.’vl outbreak and the gri'at con- 
8j>irttcy, on w Inch Gibbon dv\ ells with 
such complacency as rolling back tho 
tidcof ^jutm coDt|iii'st from tlie Fast. 
'It may be questioned,’ be says, 
‘ whellier tlie insl ant e\plosii>a of Pa- 
lermo w ere tho etfeei of a<*eident or 
design.’ lie atlerw ards ro\ erts with 
aU his ibrmer ardour to tlii' idea of 
the jdot. Having described the in- 
cident which eaiLS(.»d the ‘ (*\])losioii,* 
he iKhh, that ‘ the eon‘<pirat«M'^ seized 
the opjva-tunit} ’ to execute llieir de- 
sign, ‘the revolt lieing ins ni red by 
the presence or the soul of Procida.' 

Swuiondi, not yielding Jiis laiicf in 
Procida’s sv>]e eoiicoctioji of tlie plot, 
thinks that hi? hand may hi* seen in 
‘stirring up the passions of the 
people, and sending to Palermo the 
nobles and the soldiers to assume 
the direction of the niovtMaent, well 
assured that the oecasitui would not 
bo delayed.’ (ijuotod, Amari, Ap- 
pendix.) Even the pliilosopliie his- 
toiian of tho Hiddle Affcn, though 
he at first appears to doiihi f^dy 
the truth of the ordinary version, 
seems unable to clear hiinstlf from 
the supposed ditliculties of not adopt- 
ing a lidl belief in Peter’s enttro 
complicity. And yet one part of the 
popular story is as unauthentic aa 
the other : the existence of the con- 
spiii|K*y is aa unreal as the cliarges 
of active complicity against either 
Peter of Ai-agou or John of Procida. 
At least the evident*© before us proves 
incontestably that such a compexion 
of afiairs w as unknown to those w'ho 
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TTcre coiitempomy with the eventt 
themselves. Lora Ellesmere com- 
pares the rt'suMs of Araari’s work 
with that of Niebuhr's in Boman 
history. However much they may 
resemli)le each other in eft(»ct, there 
is, nevertheless, a wide difTorenc© in 
the respective processes of tlic tw'o 
historians, os well as in the subjoalts 
with whieli they had to deal. In the 
one ease was a series of lej^jeilds repre- 
senting a state of tilings primd fade 
unreal, but which liad bi‘eii l(K)k<Hi 
upon as agreeably filling an otherwisi' 
blank pjige in the world's story, yet 
withal evidently more than mere 
idle tales, though their meaning bad 
not as yet Ixien discovered. The 
master mind of Niebuiir, in an 
appart’nt chaos, discovered n prin- 
ciple and a sysU'in, and, with the 
aid (»r materials scattered up and 
down tlirough all history, reared 
a gmccful and regular building, 
but <‘nc founded at oidy upon 
r(mje<*turc, and dependent^ for its 
e.vit^tenee uj)on future eonlirmn- 
tion. Ainnn, on tin* othi'r hand, 
simj)!}’' turns upon the dishonest 
inventions of men the rt‘ fleet ion of 
that gr(‘at modern mirror, the Slate- 
paper OtBce, and as it was at the 
touch of that spear of celestial tem- 
per, v^hieli 

No falselKHKl can endure, 

* * * * but retunia, 

(tf furcti, t«) its own likciieHsfl 
BO has the high-blown conceit of 
historic fraud melted Ijcfore the 
plain tale of truth and reality. We 
are enabled to judge not only how 
comj)lete was the work of falsifica- 
tion, but also how bitter nni.st liavo 
Ikm'ii defeat to those who could avail 
themselves of sueU a subterfuge to 
avoid their di*igraco. 

Mr. Amari. in his Anpendix, en- 
ters into acompanson of the Bcvcral 
versions of story w kieli he finds 
in various liistoriaiis, contemporaiy 
or otherwise. Through this part 
of his work w’e have uo desire to 
follow him. We sJiall prefer point- 
ing out some of the evid«’nce af- 
forded by conteinporarv publii* docu- 
meiits against theheliel ufanyfojeij^ 
interference, or indeed foreign m- 
trigue, having been in any sense 
the cause of the Sicilian revolution. 

In a bull of Pope Hemorius, dated 
in 1285, three years after ‘ the Ves- 
pers,* it is expressly declared that 
the proximate causes of the disturb- 


ances in the island wera the fearftil 
extortion and oppression praotisi^ 
upon' the inliabitants by' the Angevin 
gorerument— evils which Chorltia of 
iLnjou is therefore advised to correct 
as a sure meaiiH of rwiovoring, wliat 
he professed to desire, iho lost affeo- 
tious of his former subjects. (App. 
333.) 

As rt'gards the part which Peter 
of Aragon is alleged to hare played 
in the drama, w o have the evidence 
of his bitterest enemies. First, wo 
tiu*n to the bulls is.sued by the suc- 
cessive Popes, and heaping ana- 
themas and I'XeoiumuiLieatious upon 
the heads of the Aragonese monarch 
and his ndliereuta for certain Crimea 
Bpeeifi(‘d tlu'rein. Wo may he auro 
that tlie success of Peter and the 
Sicilians hii<l so far exasperated the 
Ihiman Sec tluit any charges made 
by the hitter would lack no eoloura 
wdiich cither malice or industry 
could supply. And yet it is not 
pretemh'd to accuse tho offetuler of 
conspiring w ilh the Sicilians against 
Anjou, nor is a coiispirai’y oven, 
alluded to. Peter’s utmost vvima is 
that of being the dux et auriffa of 
the discord betiveen tho Holy Seo 
and her revolted vassals (he is no- 
wlK*re d(*seribed as the aurtor of 
Buch discord), and principally it is 
alleged that to this unehnstinn pur- 
pose lit* liad directed an ex]M‘ditum, 
which he' had allow ed the Pope to 
btdievc w iis intended against Atrican 
infideJs. (Api). 321>— 332.) 

Secondly, Charles of Anjou, in 
reality' the principal victim of thg 
siipposetl t‘oiiHjiiracy, in a l(*tter 
dati’dMny 12S2,— the out- 
break in Sicily,— and reoucstiug 
assistance of Pliilip tBe Bold of 
France, makes no ovention of Pitcr^ 
or of ft ronxpiriff'y ; find in flie nego- 
tiations ft»r llie duel between himself 
and the King of vVragon, in w hich 
both parlies w'crc to prove their re- 
criminutne cliarges, Cliarhis com- 
plains only of Peter’s invanon of 
Sicily, ronfra rapione e in malmodo, 
but not a word escajies hiiu Itmdiog 
to connect Buch invasion with any 
prcidouB design. Again, after thi 
failure of the arrangements for the 
duel, when Cliarles would be moat 
anxious to b1ai;ken the fame of his 
adversary^ in the eyea of Europe by 
even the most recxlees charges, aU 
hk af'cuRations of perfidy go no 
further than that Peter had, while 
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engaii^ed in warlike preparations, 
whose object lie would not avow, 
niach* offers of intermarriage between 
liis own family and that of Naples. 

Having tlien emended this hitherto 
corrupt passage, we w ill endeavour, 
w ith the aid of the light thus gained, 
to run through the narrative of ‘ tlie 
Sicilian Vespers,’ first briefly touch- 
ing upon some of the chief points in 
llie previous history of the island, 
whieli wo think will tend to a better 
understanding of the revolution and 
its true causes. 

Liberty, we may premise, was a 
lant of native growth in Southern 
taly. The Ijoinbard, the Greek, 
and the Saracen liad presen’^ed till 
the tenth century institntuuis inno- 
cent of the feudal spirit. And when 
that systoni was at/ last introdue(‘d 
by the Nomiau Conquest, many 
eireumstaneos tended to mitigate its 
rigour and restrict its limits. To 
tlu' obstacles w'liich Nature offered 
to a ft»reign eomiueror in the i\so 
kingdoms, were added the influeriee 
of numerous rich and important 
cities - moral barriers against w hich, 
as in Spain, the advancing tide of 
feudalisni fretted iu vain. Again, 
tlu* vast powers assumed by and 
eoneetled to the Church, to whose 
autliority tlie Norinuns, • few in 
number, audliaving m> title but their 
swords,’ were glad to defer, and the 
great (jinintily of laud which re- 
tained its allodial nature, narrowed 
the field of merely military power ; 
while, last but not least, the charac- 
ters of the Norman monarclis them- 
selves gave to the innovation less 
violent pretensions than it elsewhere 
introduced. 

The constitution of the Norman 
sovereigns was scarcely less vene- 
rated in Sicily than were tlie Saxon 
laws by our ancestors. In Unniry it 
recognised a more complete balance 
of the pow ers of the state than we 
are prepared for at so early a period, 
while its practical influence was 
gratefully remembered as the source 
of mild and equitable government. 
The crow n, instead of representing 
only a precarious chiefship amongst 
turbulent iioers. seems to have more 
nearly resembled the exmitivo cen- 
tral powvr of the state which w o find 
in a modern limited monarchy, 
undisturbed by territorial privileges 
or jurisdictions. The uob&s, 
neither too numerous to awe nor too 


few to embolden the sovereign, aro 
described as animated by on almost 
patriarchal spirit. The third estate, 
in the full enjoyment of commercial 
immunity, and possessing a reason- 
able voice in tne legislature, were 
peaceftil and contented. Serfdom 
was almost unknown. 

\ The first shock sustained by the 
hitherto prosperous liberties of Sicily 
was the sudden failure of the line 
of Norman kings, whereby the whole 
Southern monarchy passed os a 
princess’s dow ry under the house of 
Suabia. The tyranny of Henry the 
Foiu’tli and the absenteeism of his 
sou Frediu'iek tlie Second, entirely 
alienated tlie affections of the people, 
whilst it aroused a determination to 
look to themselves for the preserva- 
tion of their rights. On tlie death 
of Fri'derick they rebelled, and pro- 
elaimed a republic under the protec- 
tion of the Koman See, but so feeble 
was the assistance rendered by the 
latter, that in four years they again 
wore ‘crushed under the yoke of the 
bastard Manfred. Twelve } v^ars of 
misgovernment yielded them an easy 

f irey to Charles of Anjou, at the 
lead of an army of conaottieri, col- 
lected from all nations for the plun- 
der of the South. And for sixteen 
years it would almost seem that the 
King end his nobles desired nothing 
more than to emulate the infamy of 
Vei#8. 

The author of The Decline mid 
Fall^ in one of his favourite periods, 
sums up the condition of tne ron- 
iiorcd nation : — ‘ The new kiiig- 
oms of Charles,* he says, ‘were 
afflicted by every species of fiscal 
and military oppression ; and the 
lives and furtunts of his Italian sub- 
jects were saerificed to the greatness 
of their master and the lieentious- 
nees of his follow ers.’ Mr. Amnri’s 
narrative will show' tjliat the great, 
though ill this matter credulous, ' 
historical freethinker has unwit- 
tingly enunciated the true causes of 
the revolution. 

The most ruthless government 
Sicily had yet experience was that 
of ^redenck Uio Second, whose 
foreign wars had proved a ceaseless 
drain upon the blood and treasure of 
his people. 13ut though he liad 
greatly increased the taxation, he 
granted one sensible boon in the 
abolition of compulsory military ser- 
vice. Charles, without abadng any 
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of his attacks upon the purse, re* 
established the arbitrary power of 
the Crown over the arsons of his 
Bubiects, compelling them to serve 
in the fleet as well as the army ; and 
in order to force recusants to appear, 
the government imprisoned or fined 
their relatives. But further, as if to 
fill up the measure of insolenc^d in 
the contjueror and endure^cc in the 
subject, no household was safe from 
outrage in what it liolds most dear — 
flic honour of its women. Violence 
or deceit were mercilessly employed 
to work 

the inexpiable wrong, the 

nniittt'rable shame, 

Tljat turns the c<iwanrR heart to steel, 
the sluggard's blood to Hame. 

To the reinonstrancca of the 
afflicted pe(^)lo Charles turned a 
deaf car. Their delegates hardly 
escajH'd with life, and the character 
of the monarch w as too well known 


to render the ^voeaey of Sicilian 
w rungs eith^j/^^lMfe or a graf^ful 
task. bf the 

Third, tlireat- 

such 
moaning of 
h ar les. ‘ 1 am 

a ^ d 

^xlen t he will 
'Xy, The excesses 
> .card of with a 
Si^HB^^g&rcic^^'them as a gene- 
;S§P^garda the hnitality of his 
Pltonners during a sack. The men 
had served his puiyose, and must 
serve it again ; and he w ould not, if 
he dared, curtail their licence. If 
they exa<'ted too severe a return, vee 
rictia' ! was all tb» consolation he 


could offer. • 

He himself, cold and otherwise 
passionless, w as solely bent upon en- 
larging his digninion. He had, with 
tliis view, connected liis family with 
that of the titular Emperor of Con- 
Stan tingle and the French dynasty 
in the jrforea. and had also purchasea 
the title <»f King of Jennidem ; in- 
tending to make the Latin can^ a 
stepping stone for his own ambi^n. 
His authority seemed to be suffici- 
ently established in. Italy as head of 
the Guelphic faction, flis creature, 
Martin the Fourth, had lately been 
clioscn Pojw, so that nothing now 
hindered his long-proxnised East- 
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em campaign. For some years 
Italy had nmg with warlike pre- 
parations ; his fleets and armies 
awaited but their leader's signal. 
Charles's pride and confidence knew 
no bounds— all seemed to be his, 
and extortion and oppression re- 
doubled their efforts to drain from 
his present subjects the moans of 
further conquest. 

It is at this point that the common 
version goes astray, and Angevin 
dishonesty, combined with lUilian 
love of dramatic effect, has as- 
tributed to other than natural 
causes a result whieh was us ne- 
cessary 08 the roar that follows 
the explosion. We should say 
that the bow hud been overdrawn, 
and that the rebound and its coii- 
sequenees were at hand. Our his- 
torians refer the same effects to the 
great ‘ conspiracy,' the secret work- 
ings of wdiich, like a rat, gnawed the 
bowstring of the Sicilian tyrant. 

Throughout the peninsula there 
bad ari.«en a loathing of the ayarico 
and insolence of the conquering 
foreigner. A passion peculiar to in- 
dividual lUiliuns was fostered and 
augmented bjr the mnnieipal feeling, 
and for a time all consented to 
fuse minor differences in the 
hotter furnace of revenge. Some 
otherwise unimportant disturbances 
in Tuscany had been distinguished 
bv this nuimosity of race. ‘ Death 
to the French,’ had been a war-cry 
which had rallied many patriot 
spirits to deal destruction among the 
unsuspecting foe. It could hardly be 
supposed that from a feeling like this 
such a nation os the Sicilians should 
be exempt. If they h|d liitberto 
bo#cd to tlie storm it was from other 
causes than that of insensibility to 
their disgrace. 

Sixteen years (says our author) of con- 
stant ex|)osuro te violence had operatofl 
powerfully on the energetic character of 
the Sicilian people, and bad completely 
changed itn tone, l^m having been 

j4iyoas it had become gloomy 

Every pulse throbbed with fear, writes 
a remonstrance of this unliappy people. 
.... Their fK>etical ardour gave ptaco 
to gloomy meditation — to sadnesB and 
shame — to profound hatred and boining 
thirst for veng^ce; fierce passions, 
which spread from those who sitffeied 
injury to those who only wiinessed it ; 
frm the eager to the slothful — from the 
fiery to the meek — from the darbg to 
z z 
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the cowardly ; through every age, rank, 
and Rex. l^rivate rmotions, private in- 
tcrcRtfl, were Rilenced for the time, or 
contributed to Dwell the tide of |>opular 
feeling, more powerful than any con* 
Hpiracy, because it mockn the KuepiciouH 
watchfulneMH ofrulorH, and a hundre<ifold 
cxeeedH their power. 

It was dear that the opportunity 
only was wanting for the smothered 
fire to burst out. Tlius the year 
1282 dawned in Sicily. Tlie inter- 
ruption given to tlie Easter festivi- 
ti(« by tlie insolent or lieentioiw 
(ionduct of some French offi- 
cials HU])plied the occasion. The 
events wliich followeil arc Iik) 
Avell know'n to require detail. 
The hM&ufc gained stri'ngfh and ini- 
porl-iince in its progre.sH, and the 
Hwonl, which was drawui to avenge 
only a private^ insult, was not 
sheathed till it had slain or expelled 
every foreigner in the island, and 
the power of Charles of Anjou liad 
b(*on trampled in the dust. 

Perhaps wo can hardly wonder, con- 
sidering the eoinbined suddenness, 
simultaneity, and success of the out- 
break in all parts of Sicily, that histo- 
rians who looked no Curt herthan these 
efIcM'ts shoidd have clung to the be- 
lii*f in its being the work of design, 
(‘Veil afler a doubt had occurred to 
their minds. Afll(‘r the complete 
histoiy of the various stages ol the 
revolution which Mr. Aniari gives 
us, we csin no longer ht'sitate in at- 
tributing it to causes simply acci- 
dental. We are persuadecl that, 
luid the ('ase been otherwise, had 
there really been a conspiracy of 
the Sicilian nobles with foreign 
lirinees, mother the Grovcmmenl 
would have assiuned the form 
which it did. nor would the nation 
have l)(»en left so utterly unpre- 
pared to meet the vengeance of 
C^harles, as we know to have lieen 
the case ; w'e cannot get away from 
the alternative that, either no con- 
ppiraey existed, qy if any did exist 6e- 
fore tiic outbreak, that the tumul- 
tuary eharaeter wliicOi the movement 
assumed overjiowcred tlie original 
design, and carried tlie revolution de 
facto far beyond its predetermined 
limits. Either is dest^suctive of the 
common tale. 

For tlie first draft of tlie new con- 
stitution, was the uure offspring of 
tlie popular will taJring into its own 
hands the supreme authority. The 


aeoountfl. indeed, are scanty, 
very slight information as to the in- 
stitutions promulgated, or the nam(^ 
connected with them, has come down 
to us. But Mr. Ainari's researches 
establish suffithently for onr purpose 
the democratic character of the Go- 
veijiiment, wbich w’as in fact modelled 
aft^the short-lived republic of 1254. 
the inttmtion being that the chief 
executive, after the general Italian 
fashion, should be vested in the hands 
of a forc\^n podesta . Each city was 
to form a separate polity under one 
or more ‘ captains of the people,’ and 
our author suggests that probably 
Messiiia iiiul Palermo were to be 
licads ofiricoqiorntions. 

This vii'w of things, we say, is 
more than Inqiothesis. It is illus- 
trated by the i‘onditi(m of Messina, 
in which w o find the pi'oplc supreme 
till after the beginning of tin* siege, 
nearly tlinu* montlis from tin* date 
of ‘the V(‘Hpers.’ when they for the 
first time fi*lt that, their ow n leaders 
being nnsuited to the necessities of 
the tiint*, th(*y must look to the 
hitherto forgotten nobU's as being 
bv education and habit the fittest to 
direct tlu'ir efforts. AVlicre w ere the 
nobles, the so-call(*d chief ' conspira- 
tors,’ u]> to that time r It is more 
than probable that they had foryc'ars 
past been scattered in exile, and that 
they did not conceive the idea of rt‘- 
turning till afftr the revolution. 
W(» may at lca.st remark upon one fact 
as significant of the dearth of niili- 
tar}' capacit}' in those days of need. 
The citizens of Lwmtmum were 
glad to elect Macalda, the wife 
of Alaimo do Unitini, as their 
lender — a w’oman of masculine spirit 
and education, bat still a woman ; 
her husband, as is well known, filling 
a like situation ip Messina during 
nearly the whole of the siege. 

Again, had the ordinary version 
of ‘ the Vespers’ been tnie^ and the 
revolution been, in any sense of the 
word, designed, it is impossible that 
the authors should have been so 
careless of their interests as not to 
have provided for the defence of the 
islap/i from the certain vengeance of 
Charles of Anjou, now at the height 
of his jKiw'cr. and about to take the 
command of a mighty armament. 
It would have been to httlo purpose 
that * the mine was prepar^ with 
deep and dangerous artifice.' could 
it have been exploded so he^esdy 
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and with so little effect. Besides, 
evevi had the outbreak been proma- 
tiuv, we know enough of tlie charac- 
ter of Peter of Aragon to make it 
unlikely that he would willingly 
liave risked the loss of the prize he 
80 much desired by delay mg his 
arrival in Sicily for more than jour 
mdulhs. He did not sail from d^aiii 
on liLs African expeditionJLill the be- 
ginning of Juno {Append, p. 317), 

• the V espers’ inassatre having com- 
Tnenced on the dlst of March ; and 
his ultimate landing in Sicily ilid not 
take pla(?c till late in August. 

But it is lime for us U) account 
for the appearance of the Spaniard 
on the stage. Peter had married, 
iH'forc the French conquest of 
^^ajilea, Constance, daughter (some 
say .sister) of Manfred, tlu' Isisl king. 
Charles of An jou, having closely im- 
prisoiK'd all the other ehildivii, or 
their existence having been forgotten, 
Constanee was regafded a^ the sole 
heiress of the House of Siiabia, and 
she failed not to keep her husband 
in mind of her riglits. It was said, 
too, that Conradiii, the grandson of 
Frederick the Second, and another 
of Charhiss victims, had on the scaf- 
fold designated Peter his heir and 
avenger. As such lus court had Ihhju 
for some time past the refuge of all 
wlio had suifered from Angevin ty- 
ranny, and who looked for maiute- 
naiicc, or hoped for revenge. Among 
this number the most distiuguished 
were Hoger Loria and Conraxl Lan- 
cia, tlicmselves allied by birth or mar- 
riage with the Queen, and the im- 
mortal John of Procida. By their 
means Peter Imd doubtless frequent 
information as to Sicilian wrongs and 
\dew8 of resistanef). He had bi^sides 
embraced tli« cause of Michael Pa- 
laxilogug, the qu^tai legitimate occu- 
pant of the throne of Constantinople 
— against whom the West<*m king- 
doms were leagued for the restora- 
tion of the Latin dynasty — and ho 
might well cou aider a descent uj>ou 
the kingdoms of Naples and Sicily 
as the best diversion be could devise 
in favour of his Eastern ally. Peter’s 
attention in consequence for •some 
time had been ilirected to the defence 
of his dominions at home, in case of 
his own absence ; and, to throw 
Charles as much as possible off his 
guard, he had even proposed a treaty 
of jouuriage. Under cover of an in- 


tended expedition against the Mo(irs« 
he also made consideralde levies of 
troo}M : and it may possibly be true 
that ho was assisted by supplies from 
Coustautinoplo: As far, therefore, 
as resolutions went, a Sicilian inva- 
sion liad boon contemplated as soon 
sa Charles should sail for the East, 
long before ‘the Vesjiers* explosion. 
It will be remembered that oil that 
has been obieeted to is any supposed 
connexion between such imperfect 
designs and the actual revolution. 
Had Gibbon been more attentive 
to dates he might have spared 
his sneer at ‘ the patriot SpiM'ialis/ 
for dis(;laiming any eorrcHpoiuieiu'^ 
between Peter and the {Sicilians. 
The national historian was, when he 
used the expression, nui/o com muni* 
rafo roftJtifiif (as is often thei'sisi* with 
Livy), Iruthfiilly rc’latiiig a fact, of 
which perhaps he did notat. the time 
recognisi* the importance. I'lic words 
refer to any (‘orrcspoiidenco htfore 
‘ th(‘ Vespers.’ rctiT, as Mr. 
Amuri’s dait^s will elucidate, did not 
‘ happen to be with a (leet and army 
on the African coast' till after tho 
Sicilians had made a tw^o months’ 
experiment of an arrangement in 
which he bore no part ; and when 
he did arrive in Sicily he w'as too 
late to render any assistance to Mes- 
sina, w hose daring citizens liud, atlor 
a three months’ suige, disheartonod 
and repulsed the invoih'rs. 

Whether the Sicilians despaired 
of finding any Italian bold enough 
to accept the ofllce of PodeMta iu 
the teeth of Charles, or began to 
mistrust their own powers of solf-go- 
vemment, wo are not infoniied. 
Each probably had it%share of m- 
lliicncc; while, in furtlmr favour of 
reaction, tho nobles, returning from 
exile, were naturally desirous to 
restore the monarcliv. Many eyes, 
therefore, woro doubtless iurued to 
the camp of Peter, and many lioped 
what none ventured to inroposc. In 
this suspense Pater’s emliassy to 
Borne, sent to ask for the assistance 
usually granU^d to a crusader, was 
driven into I’oJermo by a storm. 
One of the envoys, hearing of tha 
difficulty, boldly entered the Parlia^ 
ment, and advised the deputies to 
offer the throne to his master, at 
once ready at hand to assist tbem« 
as well as being their most natural 
leader. The ' scene' w as doubtless 
z z 2 
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not iinprovised, and, Mr. Amari 
justly remarks, is probably the only 
circiiinstanoe in tno whole of the 
history which bears the slightest 
semblance of design. Be this as it 
iniiv, tlio proposition was adopted 
Tiitn acclamation by an assembly in 
wliicli were many accomplices : and 
Peter arrived m Sicily, having 
attained the object of his ambition 
by a simpler and more straight- 
fon^ard path than liis own policy 
unassisted by circumstaiiceB had 
point(‘d out to him. 

Such u))pear to be the true cha- 
racters in which the history of* this 
Tnomciitous revolution is written, 
when the veil of falsehood and igno- 
rance has been rent from liefore it. 
"Wo liail tlic restoration with feel- 
ings of unrnixed delight. We have 
no time-hallowed legends to mourn 
for like those which faded before 
the wand of the ruthles.s German in 
Koinan story. We oven doubt 
whether the result obtained be not 
every whit as romantic (to all save 
an Italian imagination) os aught 
w hich Mr. Ainari’s criticism has de- 
stroyed. Tht're is, at any rate, an 
act of tardy justice rendered to the 
reputation of the Sicilian nation. 

For, hitherto, W'c have regarded 
(os w^e couhl not help doing), ‘ the 
Vespers’ us glorious {o all save those 
immediately eoncemecl in it. The 
results of tlic outbreak w'c could not 
but admire, as, iiulet‘d, we could 
hardly resist acknowledging its ne- 
cessity. But it was impo8.sible 
tliorouglily to sympathize wuth what 
appeared to be a simple repetition 
of scenes of treachery ana outrage, 
with which we were familiar in tlie 
history of Greek and Italian faction. 
Hert' were a people w ho, after sub- 
luitting without rt^sistance, almost 
insensibly to every indi|mity, na- 
tional and individuu, w hich tyranny 
could devise, suddenly omergo from 
their degradation to redeem their 
character by the deeds of bravos— 
with this further reproach, that fo- 
rt'igu gold or intrigue appeared to 
have prompted a reven^ which 
patriotism had shrunk from. And 
with the bloodshed all enthusiasm (if 
such it could be called) seemed to 
miae. The people freed themselves 
from one tyrant to pass as dupes 
and slaves under the yoke of a&- 
other. 

Xu what a differont light do we 


now regard the Sicilians! Patient 
under msult and oppression, be- 
cause, os good sons or the Church, 
they were loath to believe that 
she was indeed allied with their 
enemies, but hoping, almost against 
hope, that her arm would, though 
late,pbc raised in their defence, ^ 
unforeseen accident placed in their 
own liands the opportunity of an 
immediate remedy. Tlic sight of 
blood roused tht' savage nature of 
men smarting under insult and 
tyranny, and a thousand wrongs 
were in one hour revenged. Wiln- 
out design, even without concert, 
save that which a momentary sym- 
pathy inspires, they hurried to take 
every man his share in the shame or 
glory of that day. 

But, as the slaughter had been 
neither premeditated nor unpro- 
voked. HO w as it neither ‘ the be-all 
nor the encl-aU’ of the outbreak. To 
secure tlif'ir freedom — the people's 
sole object — it was as neressnry to 
avoid a domestic tyranny as to break 
off a foreign yoke. We can hardly 
exaggerate the diflSenlties of the first 
months of Sicily’s fiew-boni liberty, 
w hen we remember the dangers of 
her isolated position, the power of 
her foes, and the inexperience, nay, 
even ignorance of her people, asr 
well of their wants as of the 
means of satisfaction. Yet we see 
them, neither betrayed by success, 
nor debauched by anarchy, without 
a leader or an ally, trusting only in 
tliemselves, fearlessly erect a con- 
stitution, and prepare firmly to de- 
fend themselves against the most 
powerful sovereign in Europe. Acci- 
dent favoured their self-dependent 
efforts, and w iw the^'means of restor- 
ing, under a king of* their own 
choice, the beloved* constitution of 
their ancestors. We, whose fore- 
fathers, about the sain^ time, had 
been vainly contending for the ob- 
servance of an imperfect Charter, 
under w'hich pretence they Imd rent 
the kingdom in pieces with civil 
war, should be able to appreciate an 
equally early, but more successful, 
establishment of national indepen- 
dence. 

Were confirmatory evidence 
wanted, the history of the next 
tweu^ jom of Sicily’s career 
would afford a complete dlustration 
of the truth of Mr. Amari’a version. 
It would be vain here to attempt 
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to describe in detail the glorious 
and, with a few exceptions, auc- 
cossful struggle which Sicily main- 
tained Binglc-handed against Charles 
and his son, assisted by the ]X>wer8 
of France and the Vatican. Suffice 
it to say, that the principles of ‘ the 
Vespers’ are indtdihly written on 
cveiy page. We find the i^ame 
moderate desires, but the sanio de- 
voted determination, the*samc vigo- 
rous self-reliance, the same dignity 
of conduct. 

8icily, after her deed of auccessful 
daring (remarks our author), was con- 
scious of her ]>owei*8 : amongiit tier pet)plc 
were many lofty spirits (wing to the 
civil franchiRes she hiul obtained, to her 
, unwonted material prosperity, to the 
force of her anna, of which ho many 
proofs hjid been given, an<l to the va- 
rious talents and powers called into ex- 
ercise in state affairs, wlien they U^came 
the common property of all. (Vol. ii. 
p. 30y.) 

The same qualities survived in all 
their freshnes.s after more: than two 
oeutune.s of anarchy ; and wMien the 
rest of tlic monarehy groaned under 
the weight of overgrown Spanish 
rule, tlie Sicilian parliamimt linuly 
and fearlessly withstood the extor- 
tions of Charles the Fiftli and his 
son Philip. 

Never wa.s contest rnorcthorouglil}’' 
national, but it was for sernpu- 
lou.sly national objects. N ever were 
moiiarclis folh)wcd to tlie field 
by a more devoted and patient 
people, so long as their intercHts re- 
mained uninerged in tliose of other 
nations. Six armaments landed in 
succession on the shores of Sicily. 
Many of the leaders changed sides, 
— ncitlier Peter nor Janies, their 
two first kings, w ere true — but the 
Sicilians rtmained the same; in 
defeat unconq^ered, amidst trea- 
sons unshaken, gathering courage 
and confid^ince even from misfor- 
tunes. They w'ere, as one of their 
orators declared, ready for any 
emergency rather than lower their 
eagles to the detested libes. (Vol. iii. 
p. 6.) 

But perhaps the most striking 
feature w'hich these volume^reveiu 
in the couduel of Sicily at this time 
is in her relations with liome. Long 
befew^ ‘ the Vedpers,* she had en- 
joyed comparative emancipation from 
eoclesiastical interference. Her Nor- 
man monarchs (though feudal sub- 
jects) had, as is well Imown, extorted 


from the Popes legantine authority in 
their own dominions. Y et Sicily had 
never flagged in her spiritual fide- 
lity, not unw illingly persuading her- 
self that Romo would cherish such 
unstrained allegiance. But her eyes 
were opened when, on making ner 
submission after the revolution, and 
entreating tlie Pope to confirm her 
act, the only answer vouchsafed was 
a command to ri'turn unconditionally 
to her former servitude, with a Uireat 
of the usual occlcsijistical thunders 
in ease ofdisobedicn<*e. This, added 
to the cold and insulting indiflerenee 
with w'liich her appc'als for redress, 
wliilc it might have been peacefully 
obi aim'd, had been rejected, dis- 
covered tl»c moral weakness of that 
power to wliicli she had hitherto 
trusted ; while it proved how dan- 
gerous the saert'd influence would 
nectune w hen w ielded ns an instru- 
ment of w arfare in the hands of her 
ruthl('s.s enemies. The discovery 
thus <‘arly was of an infinite value. 
Sicily at once renounced all ties 
between herself and the Vatican, 
and noUiing tended more to the 
development of tlie bold sentiments 
and uucouinromising behaviour 
which mark her curetT. ‘ God had 
raised up another Peter for their 
defence,’ her citizc'us somew hat pe- 
danti(*ally answered to the remon- 
strance's of the Homan envoys. They 
even ventured to arraign the con- 
duct of the Sec in somewhat striking 
language for those times. A com- 
mon citizen of Agosta, to the fair 
speeches of tjie legate, when ho 
found tliat force liad faihd to pro- 
duce obodieiu^e, said — 

Wo regard theUhurcli as our mother, 
but be {sir) who now rffies her as our 
enemy, since he hcikIh weapons and 
comhataniH to tight against us. Inquire 
now oithe legate whether (bxl ever <x>m- 
inandcd Christian blood to W sheil in 
order to reduce Christians to servitude. 
If he tells you that He has so enjoined it, 
he misbelieves the GoH{>el ; and let him 
learn from us thak the only wca[Kins 

g ’ven to the Church by the Christian 
ith arc humility, tho cross, and works 
of meekness. (Vol. ii. p. 241/.) 

Afterwards Boniface, having failed 
to detach Frederick, son of Peter, 
from the cause of Sicily by the lurt 
of a foreign marriage, sent a monk 
to tho island to preach peace and 
forgiveness of all past oVences, if 
the people would but turn and re- 
pent As an earnest of the Pope's 
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intentions, the eh archman prodiieccl 
sealed parchments in blank, and 
bade his hearers consult with wliat 
pardons and privileges — with what 
terms, in short — those blanks shoidd 
bo filled up. Tliey inoeked at his 
deceit, and defied its author. ‘Know,’ 
said they, ‘ tliat the Sicilians will no 
more endure a Ibreign yoke nor any 
king but of their own (‘hoice. And 
SCO here,’ continued one of them, 
unsheathing his sword, ‘it is from 
this that the Sicilians look for peace, 
and not from your lying parch- 
ments.’ (Vol. ill. p. 37.) 

Tlies(* hold \vr>rds prove more 
eJearly than mere feats of antis the 
spirit of resistance which lia<l awa- 
kened in Sicily. We should remem- 
ber that the century in which Timo- 
cent the Third had >vii*lded the Ho- 
man sceptre had not yet expired; 
and though her Angevin partisanship 
hod Homewliat lowered lier in Ttal}^ 
the Holy See still Tuaintained her 
moral iidluenee unimpaired in the 
eyes of EnrojK*. And as the war 
proeeo(h‘(l, a sort of reaction waa 
produced, wliieh wiw unfavourable 
to Sicily. The origin and merits of 
the contest were forgotten, and all 
flense of riglit and wTong paled be- 
fore tlieirresistible fact liiat one of 
the contending parties was in fact, 
though not ill name, the Church. 

The recollection of this staggered 
many of the Siialians themselves, 
w'ho, the instant they reeopnised a 
divided duty, seemed to think that 
religion miglit justify even treason. 
For towards the close of tlio war wo 
find many men of hitherto un- 
blemished honour ])uttiiig this sort 
of piou.s eonipwmise upon theiii- 
flelves, and oetmying tiie strong- 
holds of their country to the inva- 
der. Patuno and Catania, plaecs 
of the utmost imiiortance, w’cro thus 
lost after succossfid defences; and 
iu many more the treason was pre- 
vented by diflcovoty'. 

For these efiTeyts, it is true, our 
author endeavours to find a far dif- 
ferent cause, by pointing to the 
abnndant meaus of conruption which 
the mutability of feudal tenure 
placed in the hands of the invading 
leaders. But they could deal only 
in promises contingent upon snewss, 
a condition in which tlie Sicilian 
Srovemment de facto was at least 
their equd. The lands of the rene- 
gade Lorias and Proddas would con- 


stitute a prize suffieiently sednetive 
to such mercenary patriotism as 
could be roused by no other means. 
We believe, with all submission to 
Mr. Amari, that the religious senti- 
ments w e have mentioned had more 
to do with such a state of things. 
Tlie,superstilif)n which was shocked 
at re^inembering that Sicily had been 
fur sixteen years in arms against the 
declared allies of the Homan S(‘e, 
might think any means justifiable 
that would ])ul an end to the con- 
test. We read with what joy the 
Aragonese hailed the (not otherwi.se 
advantageous) treatv of 121)2. and 
the marriage of their king with an 
Angevin prin<‘C8s — the ‘ bride of 
peace’ — hecaiist' they thereh}^ were 
reconciled h) the Cliiireli, though the 
only diflereiu'e bt*tween them had 
been an jdisiird (‘laini of Pope Mar- 
tin upon Anigon as a forfeited fief. 
Even (iueen (’onstniice, Sicilian as 
she w;as, sjiuddei ed at the protraeted 
schism ill ("iiristeiidom, which the 
eauseof her lx ‘loved eoun try seemed 
to render inevitable, and retired to 
Spain, as well to <‘8eaoe the unlioly 
strife as to atone, by tlie devotion of 
her reTnnining clays, for tin* part 
Avliieli slie had unwittingly taken in 
its origin. 

It is not then to be wondered at 
that some of tlie Sicilians should liave 
shared these* feelings; Imt while wo 
aeknowh'dge tlieir force with the 
few. wt' theri'hy llirow^ into holder 
relief tile firnu*r and more far-sighted 
patriotism of that greater number 
who steadily held on their course, 
unswayed by even such a pow'orful 
momentum. And thci existence of 
such a spirit, in our opinion, odds 
one more crown to the uioniimentof 
‘the Vespers.’ 

We need only add that there is no 
longer any rc'asou for our ignorance 
of the minutest tritle in this all-im- 
portant epoch in the history of ino- 
deru Europe. M'e can with all con- 
fidence and sincerity recommend 
Amari's volumes as, bo far as feasi- 
ble, exhausting the question as w ell 
Ofl opening abundant Bouroes of in- 
formation, which, though not hither- 
to inooces-sible, have still been un- 
known. And, apart from an occa- 
sional memento that wo are reading 
a translation, Lord Ellesmere’s edi- 
tion possesses attractions of style 
which, if it were possible, odd a new 
interest to a most mteresting subject. 
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THE LAST OF THE FINS. 

Cods. Gadus. 


I N ao one family of tlie deep are 
tlie deiicieueies of the ancienta, 
wlieif brought into eomparinon with 
the exuberant produce of our own 
morketa, so strikingly osemplified 
as in tluit of the cod and liis n^t of 
kin. With the eod proper {Gadus 
Mf/n'hiia)^ the haddock < G. 
ntui), dorse (G. Mitlaaous), coaf fish 
(G. Carhomriiat), pollack (G, Pol- 
lachius), ling or burbot {G, Lota), 
they had no acquaintance whatever ; 
indeed with the e.\(!eption of the 
hake, wliich abounds in the Mediter- 
ranean, and is an excellent fish w her- 
ever it sw iins, together with a few- 
delicate but piraty codlings of its 
own,* aiinost all the better ineinbers 
of this Aniiily repudiating the tepid 
watcu's of soutluTn s( ‘as,! iiev cr oflered 
to llie co(jk 8 and connoisseurs w’ho in- 
liabitcd tlicir shores any individuals 
wortliy a sauce. Bui tUough the 
ancioiit kiicliciis saw" no spo<‘imens 
of llio elit(' of the I)ogg<‘r Bank, or 
Newfoundland, wo cannot consent 
to pass over sumo of the more inter- 
esting species wholly auf) ailcnlio ; 
and as ui sp{‘aking of the Clupeau 
race Ave felt ourselves imperatively 
called on not to give herrings the go 
by, albeit unknown to Greek Agora 
or Latin forum ; so here, prefatory 
to a notice of the classic gadus mer- 
lucius or hake, we sliaJl pause to 
make some observations on the pot- 
bellied jiiatrocharohdic eod, ana on 
one or two other of the race, to w hich 
salted or fresh, mankind is almost as 
much indebted as to the cod itself. 
Some of the gadcaii etymologies arc 
so strange tliaU avo cannot forbear 
giving thc^ reader a sample, ya^of 
(Gr.) and gadus (Latin), arc said to 
come from life Syrian word gad 
(fish), aiK^ ilicrc is a Syrian queen 
mentioned in Atheneeus whoso name 
is Atergadis, i.e, Venus fish. The 
Greeks and Eomans restricted the 
word to a particular species of the 


present group, and by a third eaprico 
of nomenclature it now stands lor a 
whole genus in modem icthyology. 
With regard to our own trivial name 
for the ‘ caput* of this tribe. * The 
word cod,* says Cuvier (wliat oars 
some naturalists niuat have), ' is de* 
rived from gatlus, w hich it nu^emhU^ 
in sound* Cod meant originally a 
purse, or and the Jhh w as so 
called, says an ingenious findor of 
strange similitudes, ab aliqua mar- 
supii similitudinv. Aliqua, indeed ! 
If tliat ho spoke to one tliat’N wUishte, 
Or looketh on bis bouko ; 

Or talk not all in print or tune ; 

Sayo wo this, codacs head (bHike) 

This man doth want his ornninon sense. 
And jnorui\ iU Fren<*h ocpiivaleut, 
comes, says Bclon, from the English 
mcrwid, a word Avhicli, like Cuvier, 
wo are unable to find in any English 
author of our acciuaintance. A(s 
eording to Aldrovandi, the word 
morruv is a M arscllois jiaiois for a 
person with thick blubber lips, and 
18 tlioiicci applied by mclonymy to a 
fish like the cod, whose labial nppen- 
dagOH are quite in character Avitli 
this description. Being ourself un- 
acciuaintcd Avitli Marsellois patois, 
ana warned by Belongs mistakes of 
the perils of dabbling in foreign ety- 
mologies, Avo leave all tlie responsi- 
bility of tliis to the manes of the 
literary cxecaitors of the A"(*ncrable 
cidevanl professor of natural liistory 
of Bologna. GIgilfinus, the modern 
Latin designation for the liuddock, 
is, according to the dictum of Hon- 
dolct, and another, from the English 
words ea(fh and Jins, »"Iiich as eagles 
do not commonly exhibit these ap- 
^ndages, we take leave to doubt. 
Madou, the French for salt haddock, 
is evidently our owuAvord miUiuiscd. 
Of the trivial name of * mat most 
delicate of all gadeans,’); the dorse, 
the meaning has not, Biat we are 
aware of, been even a^mpted ; cal- 


* Two of the bust known of thefte am the G. Minatua, which is hawked ahoiit 
Naples (with another minute piaoioulufl of the next £unily (A fiats, ^epUUtssa nuda, 
with which it is taken in laig^ quantities under the well-known cry^ of JicUe and 
msace), and eacondly mnedea di fusmali (Phyens Meditemnea), wmoh looks not 
unlike a tench, and is, as its name imports^ peculiar to this sea. 

t It seems a singular though it is a cert^ fact that the luxurious and waiin 
waters of the Mediterranean in place of improving the fishy fibre generally det^ 
riomte it. 
t Cuvier. 
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larias,* its present Latin designation, it in yet more copious supplies, 
is also a classic name, but incorrectly Cuvier says that coal fish is de- 

endoraed upon tliis species. The rived from colin^ a word by which 
whiting is evidently so called from French sailors are in the habit of 

the siJvery whiteness of its abdomen designating it ; this would do very 

and under flanks. Merlangus, its well if the dark brown hue &f the 
icthyologic name, comes of course body, whence the northern words 
from merlan, but w lienee that comes kohl and coal fish, and the corres- 
still wants interpretation. Belon ponding Jjutiii w'ord carbonarius, 
makes an amusing blunder regard- used by Linnajus for the species, 

ing the nomenclature of the G. Car- were not a better and the obvious 

bonarius, a species next akin to this one. After having fished for the 

fish. In order to contrive a plau- pollack’s (G. FoUuchius) name for 
sible derivation for this w ord he is some time to no purpose, we at 

necessitated first to mis-spell it, and length give up the sport. As to the 

for ‘coal’ to read from a private unde de civ a fur of the word burbot, 
manuscrijit of his own ‘ colle,' or w hich is a fresh water gadean, w o 
glue fish ; and having got thus far are equally without information. 
(ceiCcat que le premier pas qui route) Lastly, for the modem inerlucius or 
he ingenuously wonders why this sea pike, no filter or more eharac- 
partieular species should be selected toristic name could have been j)os- 
out of a tribe, all of which yield sibly l>estowcd on the all voracious 
large (|uantities of isinglass or fish- fish that bears it. And now having 
glue, to receive a name derived from called over the general muster-roll 

this substance w hich it yields in of names of the present section, w^e 

common with so many other indi- proceed to introduce a few to our 
viduaJs, several of whom fui'uish readers ; and first the 

Gadus Moeehua, OB CoD.f 

It w'ulld bo difficult to exaggerate which had been effected with such 
the importance of this most service- effusion of blood ; the fact has so 
able fish : when, writes an nccom- turned out, and a fish in other re- 
plished author towards the com- spccts by no means nunnrkahle, has 
ineueemeTit of the tenth century, become in the hands of almost every 
Gaspanl do Corle Heal, a^’ortufpiese nation in Europe the origin of one 
gciitleman, jealous of the Spanmrd.s of their most assured and lucrative 
and their rival in the desire of dis- branches of coinmcrce. But though 
covering new countries, east anchor New foundland was thus discovered, 
in the midst of the fogs of thesav^e and afterw ards visited by the Nor- 
eoasts of a sterile island, on landing wegiaiis as early as the tenth and 
for the first time in Newfoundlana, eleventh centuries, its fishy depths ap- 
though he certainly did uot think pear to have remained generally uu- 
that he w as opening for Europe a explored.aiidits very existence on the 
source of riclu's more profitable, globe for the most part lost sight of, 
equally eertaih, and far less incx- tillthe region was onto more revisited 
liaustible than those which the proud in the year 1497, by one Jolm Cabot, 
rivals of his nation derived from the in the pay of Ileniy VIII., who 
mines of Potosi, the conquest of tlicreupon imposed on the whole of 

• There is a fish, perhaps a gadean, mentioned by Pliny, and called by him 
oidlarias, w'hich some have aupp<^ed to be the haddock. Apprized of this, and 
going for a brief sojourn to the city of the Clyde, an easy etymologist might readily 
persuade himself that never ceasing ciy of ' caller haddio’ under his window was 
tautological, and that callar and haddie wras the Scotch mode of pronouncing Pliny’s 
oallarias, and our liaddock vox et praskreat The haddock was unknown to Pliny, 
not being a Mediterranean fish. There is also a gadean, a Rhine fish not unlike 
the haddock, which those of the district salt and dry much after the manner of the 
Scotch ill curing that species. They call it Abtrdanum^ and here again a too con- 
fiding etymologist on first seeing a spread eagled (Eg^lfinus fresh smoked from 
Aberdeen would probably seek to connect the two words, though he would of course 
onl^r lose his time, as is often done over a mere coincidence of sound / 

t Sable, a chevron between three cod fish naiant argent, are borne as arms by 
tlie family of Codd ; and azure, three cod fish naiant in pale argent, are the arms 
of the family of Beck. (Moule.) 
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hi« ivptiM, hoQi island and main- 
land, the same name which at pre- 
sent is confined to the island exclu- 
sively. Cabot not only refound the 
land but discovered the cod, a dis- 
covery wliich he communicated on 
his return home, and of which many 
nations besides our own forthwitn 
reaped the advantage, by settingup 
an extensive line of ^herics all along 
the east and south coaflts of the 
island. !Nor was the sea the only 
soiurce of profit to those hardy 
sailors ; the island itself for some 
time after it had been thus taken 
possession of, was found to be rich 
in bears, beavers, red foxes, martins, 
and hares, and a profitable trade was 
carried on witli the Indians for the 
skins of these animals, which were 
then sliipped to Ceylon. At firat, 
deterred by the fears of a winter s 
campaign in this inhospitable region, 
no one seems to have thought of re- 
siding permanently .at Newfoimd- 
land ; by degrees, howei4r, fneii 
took coiiraire and made one or two 
att<‘n)ptH, which, though failures, led 
ultimately to others, of which the 
issue was more fortunate, and the 
success at last complete. The first 
Englishman who essayed to make 
JSewfoundland his winter (luarters 
was a merchant named Hoare, but 
after encountering great hardships 
he was at length compelled to give 
up the attempt, and to return to 
England. In 1583, a lialf brother 
of Sir W. Kaleigh made a second 
attempt with five vessels and two 
hundred pecmlc to establish a colony 
there; bis i^urc was more signal 
and ^astrous than the first liad 
been, ending in the total loss of the 
crews. In 1623, Sir George Calvert, 
aflem ards Lgrd Baltimore, actually 
formed a colony in the souili-easteru 
part of the isfadd, which ho called 
Evalon, and gver which he appointed 
his SOD governor. As this gentle- 
man is reported to have repaired 
thither in order that he 'might 
freely enjoy the profession of the 
Catholic religion,’ ne could not have 
selected a more appropriate spot — 
the fogs of Newfoundland woiud be 
no doubt a fit subject for dail^ pe- 
nance, and if he were opsophagist by 
inclination as well aeby conscience, he 
might addict himself to the innocent 
unrestricted use of nothing more 
carnal than cod and salmon all the 
days of his life. 


Under our most relimous and 
gracious King Carlo Bolce the 
Second, a tax which the French had 
liitherto paid to England in acknow- 
ledgment of our courtesy in letting 
them fish there, was abrogated, ana 
our flourishing cod trade, which had 
at one time occupied eight thousand 
hands, and given employment to 
two hundred vessels, began to stag- 
ger, wliilst that of France tlirove m 
proportion, and our Gallic neigh- 
bours were aH cock-a-hoop; but 
Englishmen arc not so easily bul- 
lied out of their rights: Dieii et 
mon droit is a motto which wo do 
not write up everywhere in large 
letters for nothing. This was a ies- 
Ison in which John Hull was now 
determined to instruct their fpracious 
king and his grai^eless favourites. A 
princely cod merchant, in 1670, 
took ith him one hundred and two 
twenty -gun ships, and two ships of 
war, and (in spite of French fortifi- 
cation) succeeaed in u capture of so 
many not Frenchmen but cod, as 
brought him in no less a sum than 
386, 4(X)/. Wlittt Franco could not 
eflcct by open force sJio next at- 
tempted by covert encroachment, 
and in spite of the treaty of Utrecht, 
which had awarded Newfoundland 
to the English, la grande nation 
again outwitted us, lor in 1721 she 
had in her employ no less than four 
hundred vessels trading in cod, 
which quite eclipsed our own, and 
chiefly supplied the foreign markets 
w ith their moru<\ Emboldened by 
success they took, in 1762, during 
our first GoorgcTs reign, forcible jios- 
sessiou of the island, but hod only 
salted their cod in peace for one 
year, when it was oguin wrested 
from them by the English. After 
various altercations on both sides, the 
French at length set fire to and con- 
sumed all our drying stages, which 
was a mevous loss, amply retaliated 
no doubt by the English. In view of 
this and similar acts of violence and 
misrule, * I need Hot,’ says Mr. Pitt 
in 1800, * urge upon the House that 
the fishery of Newfoundland has 
been for two centuries the constant 
object of rivaiship between the 
French and English.’ And * at this 
time’ (1831), writes the author of 
the article ' Cod’ in the Penny Cyr 
clopeedia^ ' it is for from being placed, 
on a satisfactory footing,. though the 
sovereignty of the island as settled 
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by the treaty of Utrecbtremainfluii- cod banks will not excite" surpiise 

disputed.’ Fortunately for all men, when we consider tho unprecedented 

ood, when fished for at a right fecundity of tho females ; in the abdo- 

depth (viz. at from twenty-five to men of one mother, and slio a mode* 

fifty fathoms), are to bo found in rate-sized ooddess of nine pounds 

vast quantities in many otlicr parts weight only, nine hundred thousand 

of tho watory world, as well as over eggs have been discovered ; what in- 

the summit of the great subinuriue crease, then, in spite of every con- 

mountain, which was for a time cei'^able deduction, might w'e not 

looked \ipon as their groat and ol- expect from shoals so generally dis* 

most exefuHivc depot . So long back triouted, t ontaiuing myriads in w liich 

as in the days of Edward IV., wdicn many of the members are of much 

Eni^lisJi fishemion were strictly pro- larger dimensions. It may not bo 

hibitod the cod trade in the isles of out of pla(‘e here to give a few par- 

Sweden and Deinnark, and were ticulars of the craft of cod-fislung, 

especially wanied off tho coasts of as it. is pursued at Newfoundland, 

Iceland, the exj)oi't8 from* these wliore, ‘all we export for all our 

places was known to be so great, its rich returns, is a little spirits, pro- 
to have induced our prudent (iuoeii visions, fishing lmi>s, and fishiug- 

Elizaboth first to beg permission, hooks ;‘t so that, as M. Lace]K»ao 

and then to take ‘ Freneli leave’ to observes, the mailer is one w ortliy 

send her subjects to Iceland t.o to engage tln^ attention of all en- 

flsh during the reign of Christian lightened persons, jdiilosopliers and 

the Fourth of Denmark. Tho Dog- philanthropists ; and therefore is he 

ger Bank Ims long been famous solicitou.n that Uic patriots of liis own 

as a submarine ///Vc for cod, and country should join with him in the 

deep sunk hordes of these fish 01*0 vow, que la (ftande nation lorsquc 

now know'll to lie close upon our ellc verra luire Iv jour forixini oU 

own shores, and particularly to Volivier dr la paU halanrera sa 

abound along the Norfolk and Lin- ieic sacrev, ci hs palmcs du ySnie 

coin coasts; whilst of late years a k.t.X, qa rile noublir pa.s son zUe 

greatiu* take of cod has be<’U offecteil erlaM pour Ic/t — rod fislieries. Fwmi 

off those of Now Fiiigland, tliaii the same author \vc Icaru several 

from ilie fishery of Ncwfoimdland interesting partleulars respoe ting tlie 

itself; they are therefore a most mode of eonduetmg tliese, whether 

widely distributed fish, and being on land or t>u ship board. He l>e- 

exceedingly prolific as well, we liavo gins by informing us that nets w'ere 

every reason to believe that remotest first employed, but wlicn it w'a« 

posterity will eoiitiuue to eat *H)d found that thesi^ were liable to laeo- 

and oyster sauce with as little stint ration, and wtiv not unfrcqucntly 

as ourselves.* Twenty yoam ago it swept aw ay by niai'ino monsters sliut 

was oomputed that twenty thou.saiid up iu the niesli w ork, tho fishermen 

sailors w'ore emtdoyed, w ho earrii^d at length adojited the plan, now 

off 36,(XX),CKX) from Xow’fbundlarid universally pursued, of longdine 

aloue; even our ow'u shores cod is fishing; the length of these lines 

sometimes so oominoii as to become varies with tlio time of year, being 

a drug in provincial markets, so of from live to twenty fathoms 

that iustaucos have Oi'curred of very during the shore fi&hiug, which eom- 

fino g])ecimens finding no sale. Mr. menees in April ; and from thirty to 

Yarrell gives a remarkable instam^ forty fathoms wlicn the crows fol- 

of one weighing seventy ixmiids, low tho fisli as they recede from the 

sold at Scarborough for a siiilling, shore, and continuo to take them at 

Tho moinlenaucem the supply from tliat depth till Deceml>er, after which 

these enonnous and inexhaustible winter prorogues the proceedings. 

* This iufereuoe is home out by what we read of their strattfication in the sites 
where they occur, which is so dense and deep tf'at nothing seems to affect it ; iu 
spite of the myriads upon myriads devoured by wild hiitls and ravenous sea mon- 
sters, and the quantity (a very small one oomparatively) abstracted by man, all 
that is necessary in this fishery is to be Lucessanily drojiping and drawing up tho 
line ; as long as the fishennan's arm is e<|ual to the so long he may count hia 

fish by the time it requires to draw them up. 
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The tradi^ captains brin^ their Tes- eager to anticipate each other, and 
selsto the Bank as early aa practicable to apply themaelres as early as may 

in spring ; the object of this being be to the morning's work. As soon 

to secure a good station, which, when as a fish has been hooked and hauled 

most of the shipping is already on up (sometimes in his greediness he 
the spot, may not bo quite so easy is caught by two fbhennen at once, 

to effect. WTion the vessels have when he becomes the property of 

cast anchor, the waters around the one who liooLs him nearest the 

speedily are enlivened with a ilorilla eye) the captor removes the tongue, 

of boats, sent out by their respective and hands liim to a second execu* * * § 

crews to procure bait ; *ihe baits tioncr, the decoUeur, wlio, eutiing 

used vaty considerably, but owing off the head, passes him over to on- 
to the great voracity of the fish, all other functionary, who cuts the 

are alike successful, cod, like sharks, body optm, and rip])iijg out tht" liver 

swallowing not only all kinds of fish, and intestines, |3ii1s him into tho 

and shell-nsh, whole or in fragments, hands of tlio trattcheur, to remove, 

fresh or salted, but bolting bits of by means of an exceedingly sharp 

w’ood or red cloth, and sometimes, knife, tho ribs a!\(l upper vertebno, 

aa appears from the subjoined anec- and who then, either splitting him 

dote, a w'liole book.* Their voracitj' open from the head to the caudal fin, 

is in a great measure accounted for dresses him h plat ; or if only from 

by tlic rapidity of their assimilation, the gills to the anal fin, a la rand 

which enables them tci convert had- other hands having next carefully 

dock and other jirey inb) cod iu a spungod and dried, he is then handed 

few Jiours ;t and sft potent is tho over to the w ho rubs tho car- 
action of the gastric juice, that it case with one-aixlh of its weight of 

turns the shells of lobsters and crabs salt, and then gives it over to tlio 

m/, as if they had been recently last man, whonrranges all thocarcases 

boiled. In spite of the almost in- in row^s, and finally barrels them, 

cesaant bickerings of rival crews, Thai part of the jirocotidings tyf tho 

certain by-laws, framed for the Andrvs and Train 

good of eaxdi ship, arc rigidly ad- wlio first operate upon him, is given 

hered to; amongst these, it is on- by Laci^jicde with tho precisiou of 

acted that the man who eatebes an historian describing the execution 

few est fish (a point easily scttlt‘d by of some state prisoner : — L'afHcur 

counting the tongueslj shall clean sainit d'ahard la niarue, en place ^ 

tile de(*K and throw the heads ov(»,r- /imr la Ulr mr le hard dc la table, 
board; to avoid wliich often cold, la cvnic avee un cuuteau a deux 

and, afliT a day’s hard labour, al- tranrhann, nomrni couteati a ifetcr ; 

ways fatigumg job, tlie men are all quand la morue ent decolKe VHeteur 

* A fish, furnishing tho University of Cambridge with a religious foast, was the 
occasion of a tract eutitlwl. Vox Pimn, or the Hook fifth, containing throe treatises, 
which wore found in the lielly of a coti in Cambridge market at midsumnitT eve, 
1626. This fish is^d to have been taken in Lynn deep^ and was^fmrried to the 
Vice-Chancellor by the beadle on the discovery of a book within it ; as it made its 
appearance af the comniciicemeiit, the veiy time when good learning and gocnl cheer 
weie most expected, it was quaintly remarked, * that this sea guest luul brought his 
hook and his carcase to furnish both’ (Moule). It is to be hoped that the leMming 
he brought iif his belly was not ho out of season as he himself must have been at 
midsummer. Hie paiallel stoiy of the shark who swallowed a log- book thrown over- 
board to him by a pirate, and afterwards repenting took the first hook that oflered, 
and turned king's evidence so as to hang the villain by the revelation of the docn- 
ment in his inside, is doubtless ftmiliar to most of our reademf 

t If a haddcld^ be left on a small line for a tide over a ood bank, it genendly 
disappears, and a cod is found occupying its place on the barlie ; six hours are saaa 
to suffice for the conversion of any other fish into gadus morrbua. 

X These are sqianted as boo# as the fish is hauled up, and kept with thesotmdB 
for salting, as a great delicacy : this practice is, it appears, very ancient. 

§ * Hie fish of Egypt, as shown in the paintings on the walls of the Theban 
palaces (vide Caillard's Effypf) wese divided lengthwise by a knife^ not unlike that 
now used for splitting the ood fish of Newfoundland ; their fish were cuvod with 
fossil salt, procured the Afiican Desert, sea salt being deemed by the prieslB 
impure.* (Moule.) 
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enUve toutes lea entraillea, et ayarU icy sea laaily, the liver of the fiah 

fijii non Operation il pouase le corps is not only the finest of hepatic 

h V habilleur/^ qui le saiait de la luxuries, but yields half its volume 

main gauche et qui tient de la main in oil. The mode originally had re- 

droite le oouteau a hahlller,\ dont course to for procuring this, was to 

Its functions consistent a Vuuvrir rfe- punch a hole in a tub, lino it well 

puis la gorge jusqu aV anus. All the with spnice boughs, and then place 

fish, however, are not salted in this the livers upon tlie top to corrupt in 

way — some (stock-fish) are merely ih^ sun; when putrefaction had 

sun-dried J on a stick, and a good commenced, the oil began to run 

many used to be towed away alive apace from the putrilaginous mass, 

in perforated boxes, care being taken and in less than a w etl the whole 

to prick the swim-bladder, which had dripped through the bougks into 

kept the fisli from rising, and so a vess(‘I jdaced unJenieath to receive 

from sustaining bodily injury against it; this, though at first only geno- 

the toj) of the case. This practice, rally know n as a better sort of lamp 

in eonsecpienee of the fur greater oil, iind to curriers in particular, in 

supplies of cod obtained now than their trade, as communicating more 

fonuerly, has no dnuht hecu given suppleness to leather than that of 

up, as it would, at the ])rcHcnt low' the whale, was even then valuable; 

price paid for this species, scareely its coinTtiereial im})ortanee, however, 

he reuiunerative. Ine w hole of the has of late years greatly increased, 

cod’s carcase, like that of the stur- owijig to its present large employ- 

geon, is eaten, and no portion is in- ment in medicine, 
ferior meat; tlu^ gills nK>no are not Of the vast variety of drugs used 
cooked, hut enrefully collected for or misut^'d by the medical practi- 

future bait ; the tongue is considered tioner.the majority certain Ijprodueo 

on all hands a prime delicacy ; the no sort of impression on liis mind — 

skin and swim bladder (or sounds), the flat of routine rhubarb pill, the 

beside Iheir place on tlic o])ieure’8 petty tyranny of the black dose, or 

plate, yield an isinglas.s extensively the mild control of a chalk mixture ; 

used by brewers, and not inferior to all drugs, in a word, for the minor 

tliat of the sturgeon itsi'lf ; tlie eggs ills of life, make no appeal to the 

and intestines, the ‘ noues and rogues’ sensibility ; but some ineaiein6»a ean- 

of the Kreiieh, enjoy with many a not be viewed or proscribed with 

reputation at least eciual to these ouite the same stoical inclifTereiice. 

lost; the bones, from wliieh oil is Taphiau hliu' pill suggests a uew 

extracted, not only feed the Kumts- view* * * § of ‘ Love among the roses, ’|| 

chatka dog, and, mixed w ith ina- which, in spite of all his veneration 

line plants, the leelaiuler’s eatth\§ for an orthodox pharmacopoeia, and 

hut, ‘ properly dried, constitute the all the poetry of Fracastarius^f to 

fuel ot the desolate steppes of the back its pretensions, must be rc- 

* Tlie terms sevenUly employed to express the operation of cutting open dif- 
ferent fish are 4 ^traiigely varioiw • thus the reader will muember when he puts the 
slice into a fish, that he gid diets trout, tnincheons eel, fins cliub, tusks barbel, 
splatcK pike, solays bream, and sides haddock. * 

t ‘ The sun during the summer months is very scorching in Newrfoundland ,* 
the nights and mornings being temperate and pleasant, so that the operation of 
drying is generally a very easy one. ’ c 

i ”rhis name, which is also given to ling and haddock similarly preserved, is 
citlier so called liecauso the carcase is spread-eagled across transverse sticks in the 
drying, or liecause it is as liard as a stick and requires a bastinado before it can be 
dressed. Iimnense l|uantities of this fish are ex}>orted from the north. 'Gules, a 
stock fish, argent, crowned, or, are the appropriate arms of Iceland ; these arms 
are borne by the Kings of Denmark in the royal achievement, illustrating in the 
simplest manner the source of a chief part of their revenue. The Bawdes of Bed- 
fonlsliire (luarterings exhibit three headless fish, {vesuiued, perhaps not unwarrant- 
ably, to Imj stock-fish.’ (Moule.) 

§ This is a very ancient practice in vci^e amongst the ichthyophagi in the 
days of Arrian and Alexander, and of course long before. 

II Blue pill is made by triturating mercury in conserve of roses^ till the two are 
intimately mixed. 

% 2See his poem, ' De Morbo Gallico.* 
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f ardcd with a sensible disrelish; 
rimstoue, too, albeit lotum well and 
* washed,' no medical man will ever 
fancy clean enough to finger, or de- 
sire to put its * flowers’ to his nose ; 
and as to every ointment, since 
the day for smearing the person 
with fragrant grease has pasaod 
(however rare or costly), he Ve- 
gards the gallipots whiclj exjutain 
tiiem, with decided subnausea ; re- 
membering only the vile purposes 
to which they arc p\it. But of 
all painful drugs to contemplate, 
that which is daily applied to the 
moribund nostril of hundreds, that 
deathbed drug, the ovenxjwering 
ether, which escaping from the 
narrowest chink in a phial, comes 
fitfully, coldly, clammily, as a breath 
escaped from the charncl-housc to 
force upon his incmorv many a 
scene of sorrow whore ue lias in- 
haled it, in presence of tlie last 
struggles of the depafting, ff\d apiid 
the sobs, wailings, and faintings of 
the bereaved — he recoils from witli 
detestation and loathing. Other 
medicines convey pleasanter sen- 
suous impressions, and suggest plea- 
santer trains of thought : eolehieura, 
that assuages as by a chann the 
anguish of acute rheumatism; qui- 
nine, that paralyses the violence of 
ague, and looses his victim from the 
punctual foe’s attack — the sealed 
mottled wrapper, with its two blue 
papers enclosed, and a doctor, worthy 
a saint’s name on the cover; the 
powder that d^nyers the unhappy off 
to sleep, and ‘closes lids though 
sullied with a tear;’ hemlock, tlmt 
mitigaU'S the spasmodic sufferings 
of hooping-cou^ ; and lielladona, 
the antidote to ffiat molignest of 
scourges which ofltimcs, not content 
with taking our Jirst-bom, departs 
not till it has swept the uutsery with 
the besom offfestruction, and stilled 
for ever the sweet jargoning of infant 
voices lately heard exulting in the 
now hashed chamber wdth its drawn 
blind, are associated w'itb pleasanter 
feelings ; nor do those vile drugs, 
the feetids, ‘valerian,’ ‘assafmtida 
and musk,’ by which he has so^flen 


been compromised with pouting fair 
ones (who coquottLshly vowed to givo 
him and them up together, though 
they happily afterwards thougnt 
bettor of it, and liave long since been 
happily married and mamina’d) ; or 
that benumbing chloroform which an- 
nihilates pain, and robs tlie surgeon's 
saw. probe, and bistoury of half their 
terrors, present themselves to view un- 
appreciated or unfelt. But u iih wliat 
still greater wonder and eomplaeeney 
must every enligUtoued pliysician 
now-a-days contemplate that wJioUy 
unexpeet(‘d and invaluable ally widen 
sufferii^ lungs have recently secured 
from the iatrie liver of tne cod,* 
Alere Jiammam — to feed (common 
lamps — was, till lately, all it professed 
to do ; butnow its vaunt is, afere vitam 
— to replenish the lamp of life when 
burning low and threaUMiing to go 
out. AlK)ut sixty years have olajised 
since Dr. Bardaley first sounded its 
praises ; but seureo a dozen have 
passed since it was fairly put upon 
trial in this country, and everybody 
now knows the result. Thousands of 
eases hitherto most unpromising, 
have, under its auspices, suddenly 
c*hangt*d their aspect, and looked 
bright : here, a fair girl hastening to 
decay, had sc^areely taken afew doses, 
when the ominous cough was appeas- 
ed, she recovered her roses, smiled 
once more on a reassured family of 
friends, and wont on her way rejoic- 
ing ; there a case of graver import, 
w')iic,h liad whispered death to the 
inmiiring car, made a stand, rallied, 
and consumption was, for the time, 
arresU^d in mid course; and again, 
in patients still further reduced by 
the blighting malady, th^ administra- 
tion or the bland oil was frequently 
observed to respite, soften, and 
assuage, sufferings beyond its power 
to remove. Scepticism, by slow de- 
grees, made way to convit^ion ; and 
he who, a few years ago, would 

a hav^e passed for a quack who 
1 have pretei^ied to cure con- 
sumption , is now countenanced cveir- 
wkere by brother practitioners, who 
have all the same story to tell, till 
the world at largo lias beeomo con- 


* What oalencUred saint, whose illnmined name shines in Homan missal or 
breviary, can show half so many or so well attested cases o&miraculous cure as have 
emanatod from the body of this fish ¥ Verily, as shoemakerH and cabmen have 
their patron saints, St Crii^n and St. Fiacre, the doctor ought to insist on uotioe 
of the next vacancy occurring at the Vatican, on the canonization of iSt. Gadm. 
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vinced of the fact ; and tliere is now 
not a village apothecn^ through the 
length and breadth of our isle who 
liaa not himself witnesaed some of 
tlio endless benofieent wonders which 
this penetrating balm, under the 
Divine blessing, lias already worked, 
and is daily working, among the 
children of men. 

The Church of Rome is as much 
beholden to cod as tlie doctors 
themselves ; on it the faitliful faith- 
fully fast more than ujam any other 
species ; this very important duty of 
iethyophagizing, dates some wa^*^ 
back in occlesiastieal history. * It 
was taught,’ says Mr. Moufc, ‘be- 
fore the age of ])rintiug, by means 
of Hide sculptures nna pictures; 
and these necessary heliis to publie 
devotion are also to be found on the 
inrit'hments of archi lecture.’ A 
grotcsmio figure, with outstretchod 
arms, holding up the fish, and the 
wassail bowl, is shown in one of the 
capitals in the ery})t of Canterbury 
Cathedral. So (‘arly os tin* middle 
of the fourteenth eon tiny onsophagy 
was enjoined, in order that men 
should slay their bodies with the 
cold Heine of fish eating (Tyndal) ; 
and in support of it, as tlie amusing 
author just cited further instructs 
us, one duan Ruez wrote a ]>ocin. 

• which is not without humour and 
Bprightiiness, in wliieli the beasts 
imd the fish are arrayed in mortal 
combat, and which ends in the total 
dbeornfiture of the former, the 
iish and the holy cause obtain the 
vieton', and Mrs. Lent condemns 
Mr. Carnal for Ids contumacy, to 
fast (unless in case of illness) upon 
one spart' meal of fish a day.’ Per- 
liaps, howevfr, in tlieir origin, fheso 
compulsory fish meals were not so 
mucL based on religioits motives os 
on those suggested by political expe- 
diency; it was even tliought by some, 
that the practice should be enforced, 
as in accordance with a law of 
nature. As old ^isser aingfi— 

The land doth will, the sea dotli wish, 
S{we somotimos ileah, and feed on fish. 

And in compliance with some such 
notion, we find, after the Reforma- 
tion, the law’ enjoining it still in 
fort'o. The snmptuaiy requirements 
of Edward VI. and EMzabeth, w"ere 


just as stringent in tliis matter as 
the Papal. The Statutes 2, 3 Ed- 
ward, c. 6, p. 19, professes to have 
these throe objects in view : Ist, the 
better obsen'anoo of Fridays and 
Saturdays, and other times of accus- 
tomed abstinence; 2nd, that fisher- 
inep may thereby the rather be set to 
wofk; and 3rd, that by eating fish, 
much fiosh may be saved and in- 
creased. * Burnet, in his Hisfojy of 
the Riformation^ gives as many 
good reasons for obedience to the 
same — viz., that fish eating affords 
duo sustenance, as a means to virtue, 
and to subdue men’s bodies to their 
soul and spirit ; that it encourages 
fhc fishing trade, and that it saves 
flt^sh. The despisers of tliis act 
were liable to imprisonment, and no 
flesh w as allowed during ineart'cra- 
tion, except to such as might be 
duly authorized to receive it — \\z., 

* the sick, the aged, the infirm, and, 
finally, woinoK being great with 
child, wHo w ere nllow^ed to partici- 
pate in Bucli one kind of flesh as they 
shall have a groat Imt unto.* To 
the two primaiy fish days (Friday 
and Saturday) t>ueeii Elizahem 
added a third (Wednesday) to be 
observed in the same manner — 
allow iug, liow ever, one dish of flesh, 
provided there be at the same mCal 
consumed three dishes of sea fish ; 
though during certain seasons this 
uemnssion did not extend either to 
he(f or veal. How’ long these re- 
strictions w ere enforced we do not 
know ; but when once the religious 
motive was cliniinaU'd, they would 
probably soon come to be disregarded 
and obsolete. 

I’erlmps the foD owing charade, 
with w hich we clone our iiotic.e upon 
cod, may not bo familur to all our 
readers : — , 

Cut off my head, and singular I act ; 
Cut off my iJiiJ, and plural 1 appear ; 

Cut off my tail and head — oh ! wondrous 
fact, 

Although my middle’s left, there’s no- 
thing here. 

What, is my head cut off? — a sounding 
sea. 

What|^ is my tail cut off? — a flowing 
nver. 

Far in the ocean deptlis, I fearless play ; 
Giver of sw^eetest sounds, yet mute for 
ever. 
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Gadfs MfiiLucirB (Hake). 


OcB somewhat len^hy uotico of 
the cod will preclude the saying any- 
thingof many other ga(Udcans,dmo8t 
as beneficial to mankind ns the cod 
itself. Of the haddock, which an 
English admiral* * * * ‘clutches in his 
strong right hand,* and n Gorn;^n 
Barouf ‘ embays’ over the episcopal 
hat of an ccclcHiastical ancestor ; of 
whiting, wliieh fresh, tw poise non pirn 
dans Vest om or a la cein~ 

lure, and fried, ornamented the 
coronation fish bamiui't of Catherine, 
Queen of Henrv Y.; of ling, \Nhich 
the third EdwarS thought so valuable 
as, Numa-like, to tax the sale of it; of 
the burbot or coney fish, between 
two of which, ‘ argent on a ehevron 
azure a coney cotirant,’ is conspicu- 
ous in the arms of a Glostcr pre- 
late anil to procure constant .sup- 
plies of whicli a French CounU'Ss is 
said to have sunk half lier fortune ; 
of these and other notabilitits of4he 
)rcsent family we cannot here speak, 
nit must reserve our remain iug 
‘few words’ for the gadus mer- 
lueiua, or liake, the |weudo-dcseen- 
dant of the ancient nss fisli. This 
some of our older naturalists for 
awhile gave out to be the liaddock, 
l>ecauae of his Norman name of 
donkey, an asinine stripe across the 
shoulders, § and the barnel below’ his 
iaw ; till it was diw^overed that the 
haddoc'k was not a Mediterranean 
fish; and the hake, a near neigh- 
bour, whose general hue of body 
w^as suifieientiv asinine to sustain 
the simile, and who, moreover, fre- 


quented that sea, waa made to aup- 
plaiit him. 

The grounds upon wliich the mo« 
dem merlueiuB or sea pike, and the 
ancient marine donkey were assumed 
to be identical, w ill scarcely bear tlie 
tost of inquiry, as indeed Hardouin 
confesses, declaring tliat though ho 
translates Pliny’s word Asellns by 
Merlueins or itake.ho does so rather 
out of respect to the opinion of tlie 
learned than Wause he considers 
the fact to be certain and established. 
In order to put the render in a capa- 
city to^udge on what slight grounds 
this opinion has lieen hazarded, we 
will now' give him all the details fur- 
nished by elaHsi(‘ authors respecting 
this fish. Vnrro says that asellus ia 
named from the ass-like hue of liia 
skin ; Aristotle, tliat he is a ground 
fish, who buries liimself temporarily 
in the sand,|| where, by means of 
little oral appendages, he inveigles 
liis prey after tlie manner of the iiah- 
iijg frog this indolent mode of 
su.stentation has procured for tho 
Grec'k ass iisli the reproachful term 
of sluggard, ovutv vwOpov yevof, as wc 
read in Oppian. Chilian odds to this, 
that he is of a solitary turn,** * * §§ hating 
society — in short, quite a 7msicthvs, 
that he Cannes liis heart in nig 
siomaehtt and stones in Ids hcad.JJ 
Putting all those aeveral hinta to- 
gether, they furnish, wo think, 
abundant evidence that the ass-fish 
cannot be tlie liake ; for in the first 
place the hake has no barbels, §§ 
employs force ndt stratagem for lua 


* Sir Nicholas Haddock. + Baron Vcm Eytzing. X Cheney. 

§ Thus Lister, iriteq>reting a passage of Varro, says — ‘ Ex vi|gatis maciilis 
nigris ad scapulas ?t secundum ventrom aSinorum instar noincn habet.’ — List. 
in Apic. • 

II The ovt>c, says Aristotle, is one of those fish which hide for a season, for 
which reason he is not always to l>e taken. Pliny and Elian re[)eat the same state- 
ment. Pliny flays this retreat takes place during the great hoats of summer. Elian, 
at tlie rising of the dog-star, and that it lasts for sixty days. 27te hake, hoieevej", it 
token all year rtmnd. 

H The ones hides in sand, w hile it employs, like the fishing frog, certain oral ap- 
pendages, which the sailors call the pafiSta, angler's tackle, by rfieans of which tliey 
entice the little fish, who are deceivetl by these movements, mistaking tbeiu for the 
undulations of fuens. 

** povoTpono^ fan, Kai ffi*v aWoiQ ftuwv ovk avfxfreu. 

ft &pa ix^vwv povoQ ImroQ Iv nij yeurrpi ryv Kopiiay. 

ZX ix^f^ iytee^aXfp \i9ov^, olirtoovv koimam pvKaif rh ax^ffsa, 

§§ The presence or alisience of these appurtenances and diffarences of the 
hack fins have caused the genus gadus to be divided inti^evenil suhgenora as fol- 
lows: — 

1. Cod, haddock, dorse, which have three doml and two anal fins, and cue 
barbel at the lower jaw. 
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livelihood, and is by no means a words respecting him. As to his 
sluggard in disposition ; neither does culinary merits they stand very hi^h. 
halide himseli from observation in ^Asellopostlupum^iScipuamfutssB 
the sand ; nor has he large stones in auctoritatem* was, Fliny assures us, 

his bead ; nor is his heart set and the opinion of Laberius the poet, and 

centred (unless metaphorically, after of C. Nepos the historian, aCTceably 

the manner of gluttons generally) in to which Galen places such prime 

his stomach, but in the usual place ; fiR)i as labrax, soles, mullets, and 

and these great difficmlties led a dis- mugils, after this in goodness, and 
tinguished French naturalist of the says in his treatise on dietetics that 
old school to abandon the mcrlucius a good asellus may compete with 
in favour of a more promising fish the best saxatile nsh. ‘ AselH si 

belonging to another subdivision of proho utantur alimento et in mart 

the genus gadus. To Belon is the puro degunt carnis honitate eum 
glory due of having found, on the saxatilihus contendunt* ‘ Post 
Cretan coast, a fish which, in many asellum diana non amo' says Petro- 

important particulars, accords per- nius. ^ At 1am deformi non dignus 

fectly with the ass-fish of the an- nomine aseltus,* says Ovid, and Api- 

cients, and notably so with Aristo- cius gives several elaborate reeij^es 

tie’s first requisite ; the oral appen- for dressing it. Its culinary eharac- 

dages we call barbels, of which it has ter is very nuuh that of the haddock 

three, two atta(*hed to the under and and Jiake, which are both in high 

one to the upper lip; another cir- repute; but us no fish, or any 

cumstance mium in favour of Bclon’s earthly thing, ever gave univer- 

view is, that the Cretans call this fish sal satisfaction, of the haddock (of 
gadeisparo or ass-fish. It is un- which one must winter in Glasgow 

gracious, having half persuwled the thorougldy to know the value and 

reader as oneself that this must be reputation,) Turner has said that 

the old, lost godean at last, to l>o ‘ its flesh is unwholesome, and even 

compelled to ask why, were this fre- prone to excite fever :’ and Arche- 

fluenter of the Cretan coast indeed stratus records of the oi'oc, that 

tiio asellus redivivus, does he only though others find it light and 

hug the shores of Crete, and absent pleasant food, to himself it is not 

himself from his former well-known palatable — H rpt^ti riva 

sites, and why is be not seen in the adpKa, raXwc ovx iih'iav ipot. The 

Kice or Neapolitan markets, where testimony of the former is eertainly 

formerly his ancestors abounded F not to be credited, nor probably that 

We, therefore, rather incline to tliink of the Greek gourmet, which was at 

that though Bclon’s individual might variance with the w orld at large, 

be the asellus, as far as outward Idiosyncrocioa in taste go for little : 

appearances go, a common Medi- some persons’ vitiated palates bribe 

terranean fish, the Phycis Medi ter- their tongue.s to disparage turtle, 

ran® or sea-lcncU, which is a cod, and to profess mutton as preferable 

and has a barbel and a large head, to venison : here at least publie 

which mighH* make the epicures of opinion may bo tafcly opposed to 

antiquity take a great faucy to it, is, private judgment. Tbe pa»asante8t 

more probably than any other way we think of jessing haddock 

species, the ancient ovo^ of Aristotle or Lake is in cunr!* 

and asellus of Pliny, the only com- The hake (unlike Aristotle’s ovoq 
mon gadean with barbels freouenting which is solitaiy ) goes about in 

southern seas. The hake, then, not great bodies, and is eminently gre- 

being the old donkey-fish, we shall garious ; they are a veiy greedy 

restnot oursclvei to say but few fish, and as fond of pouching pil- 

2. Whiting, coal- fish, pollock, possessed of three dorsal and two anal fins, 

and no barbels. 

3. Hake, which shows two dorsal and one<?jial fin, and no barbels, and, 

4. Ling, with the fins as in the last^ with one or tnore barbels, according to 

the species. 

* Besides the more usual culmai7 methods had reoourse to in preparing the 
haddock fcr the table, the^olea, Germanic and Belgians, are in the habit of seaiiODing 
it with tumeric, which is said to communicate both a flavour and on agreeable colour 
to the flesh. 
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chords M the cod is of linixig his 
inside with them : they get throogh 
a dosen of these dupeans in a 
short time ; but, like all fish with 
teeth, are not scrupulous against 
whom they whet them, and we must 
rewrt to the discredit of the Nea- 
politan hakoi that of the quantities 
wo used to insect in the fi^ marl^t 
there, most of them exhibited the tw 
or half the body of some young codlin 
(generally a brother hak^ prcneoting 
from the mouth, the hoall and shoul- 
ders of wliich they had gorged like 
boas, and quite digested, while the 
tail had scarce ceased to quiver. 
The Mediterranean abounds in hake, 
and it is equally common in the north. 
No country is better oflT for supplies 
of this fish than our own; lorty 
thousand in one day have been 
landed on the shores of Mount Bay 
in Cornwall : the quantity taken on 

Plbubonbcts 


various parts of the Irish coast is 
immense : they may be said almost 
to encircle the Emerald Isle; &e 
men of Wexford make a good thib^ 
of Uie banka which lie off their 
county ; Glalway Bay is called also 

* the Bay of Hakes and Watorfordi 
scarcely behind We^ord,has yielded 
one thousand line fish to six men in 
a nmht. 

Hake is fre<}uently borne in 
beraldry, in allusion to the name : 

* Sable semd of cross oroaalcts fitohy : 
three hakes hauriant argent,' are tniS 
arms of the family of Hacket of 
Newtown, Isle or Wight. The 
Hackobeds of Ireland adopt the same 
fish; the Hacket and Doxay families 
in Ireland, and the Devonshire 
Hakes, quarter their namesakes 
hauriant, on their arms azure, vert^ 
and or. 

OB Flit Fisif. 


Brill and soles are nutritious a^d 
Fish with flat bodies are*of two 
kinds, whereof one (the skate* fur- 
nishes a familiar instance) is flat- 
tened downwards or vertically ; 
whilst in the other (which incluaes 
turbots, plaice, soles, and flounders) 
the compression, except as regards 
the head, which is distorted as weU 
as flattened, is from side to side. All 
the fish belonging to this division 
are styled pleuronects, or side swim- 
mers, as they ordinarily move 
through the water on one of their 
fiat surfaces or sides.f The tribe 
is composed of many species, which 
are unequally distributed in dif- 
ferent parts of the globe in a 

S weater or less variety, according to 
titude. * Flat fish,’ says M. 
Yarrell, *are fdund to diminish as 
the degrees ofmorthem latitude in- 
crease: in Englaj^d, there are six- 
teen species ; at the parallel of Jut- 
land, Denmarli, and the islands at 


and the same may be said of Turbot. * 
the mouth of the Baltic, thirteen ; 
on the coast of Norway the number 
is ten ; at Iceland it is reduced to 
five, whilst Greenland possesses 
only three specics.t WAli^iiany 
of its members (though pimibly 
with not quite so many as ourselves) 
the ancient world was familiar, and on 
a select few of these we shall now 
offer some remarks. We ought 
here, were heraldic rights or pre- 
cedence at table alone to be consulted, 
to direct the attention first to our 
turbot ; but as modem ichthyology 
has displaced great turbot (Khombus 
maximus) for vulgar plaice (platessa 
vulgaris) we must oonsent, as we are 
neiuior writmg a cookery book nor 
the heraldry of fish, to follow Cuvier 
rather than Soyer or Moule, and 
give reluctant priority to these last 
and their congeners, dabs and floun- 
ders (fiesuB and limanda), reserving 
turbot and soles for our valedictory 


* ^rra, fiovyXtaacoc, lArpo^ot rfSitai, rovrcMC avakoyu 6 ponfioQ , — 
Atben. 

+ The coloured surface of a sole is not the back, nor the white one undeneaih 
the belly ; but the upper and under mdts. The sbeenoe of colour on the laiii is an 
effect of etiolation or deprivation of the sun's rays, the fish indeed when scared 
exposes this surface to the light, but too momentarily to be affected by it. The 
upper side assimilates so perff^y its gite on the sand that the eye frequently 
requires the end of the barbed fish spear to determine on which of the two H is 
resting. * 

t We do not know the number of exotic pleuronects in toormer ymtera than our 
own — ^what proportion, forinstanoe, English species bear to those of Indian Hess. In 
the Mediterranean markets, the variety does not appear prima fade so oonaider- 
able as our own. 

VOL. XLVlll. NO. CCX.XXXTIII. 3 A 
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fifth offering. Of the coonmon plftiee 
fifth (pktoBsa fulgmiifth thood unlike 
every (Hlicr zneonber of the finny 
tribe, he presents n losenge ready for 
quartering, ilie annalft of Engliidi 
heraldry moke no mention, and that 
indefatigable antiquarian Mr. Moale 
has been obliged accordingly to refer 
hift readers to a Daniali family hight 
BukenB, who have adopted in their 
armorial bearings, three platessuo 
(naiant) on an argent bend, in 
an azure field. Having given this 
fish his brevet rank, we have but 
little to fuiy about him. He was 
nnkpQwn to the ancients, not being 

Flounbxb 

The flounder, tliough mentioned 
complacently by Pope in conjunction 
with the gu(lgeon as what ‘ his Thames 
aflords/ and though (and perhaps in 
consc<iuence ol‘ this predilection of 
the po(^l) Thames flcsi. enjoy a sort 
of cockney reputation of their own, 
a jioorer fish, except plaice, (for what 
food is more fiat than a flounder) 
it would not be etury to name. The 
inhabitants of Friesland, however, 
think otheraise, and have been at 
the triuble (»f naturalizing them in 
their fish ponds. The flounders, too, 
about Metnel cm the Baltic, like our 
own Thames bred, are held in par- 
ticular esteem by the inhabitants of 
the locality; but Catalan i’s wiotof an 
inferior cantatriec, that she might be 
Uie besl of her kind, but that her 
kind was none of tlio best, is no 
doubt applicable to every varit^ of 
this poor pisdrulus, wdiom it is far 
better onUTtninroont to fish for than 
to be compelled to eat. As soon as 
it is dawn he prowds about for his 
bn^akfast, f jid this is therefore the 
best time to take him : 

Hfi that intends a flounder to surprise, 
Musi off betimes and bob before sun rise. 
Hr has also qualities invaluable in 
the angler’s eye, being greedy, play- 
ful, and full of pluck. *T1^ 
writes Franks in his Northerti Me- 
mmritj *is boldcas a bucc*anier, of 
much more confidence thsa caution, 
and is so fond of a worm that he will 
go to the banouet, though he die at 
Sie l)oard. He ift ondowed with 
groat resolution, and struggles 
stoutly for the victory when hooked ; 
he is also more than ordinanly diffi- 
cult to de^d w'itli by reason of his 
build, which is altogether flat, as it 


a Meditearaneasi species. Hisbri^it 
orange spots have procured Sm 
some partisazift, paiticulaily on the 
Sussex coast, w'here these brilliants 
rallolograsnB have obtained them the 
name of diamond plaice ; large spe- 
cimens reach occasionally as much as 
from ten to twelve pounds ; they are 
g^erally however both held and 
sold very cheap, a dozen, weigh- 
ing thirty pounds, sometimes fetch- 
ing but a very few pence. The 
French, whb occasionaUy salt them, 
call them enrrelti, we presume from 
the little coloured squares on their 
upper surface. 

on Fluke, 

wore a level. He delights, I must 
further tell you, to dwell among 
stones ; besides he is a gre^at admirer 
of detps and ruinous decays, yet as 
fond as any fish of moderate streams; 
and none beyond him. (’xcept tho 
perch, that is niore solicitous to rifle 
into ritins, insomuch that a man 
would fancy him nn antiquary, con- 
sidering he is so affected with re- 
liqnes.’ In heraldiy, sable a fluke 
argent is the annonal bearings of a 
family of the name of Fisher ; and 
the crest of the Butts of Dorking is 
an arm eouped at the elbow and 
erect , grasping a buttfish or flounder. 
These fish, like some other pleuro- 
neeta, are ofl(*n reversed — i. c., have 
eyes (other flound(n*a being the 
staiidaj’d) on the w rong side of the 
head ; sjiccMmens also otjcur present- 
ing other anomalies, shewing spmo- 
times both sides coloured mike, at 
others both equally colourless. 
Northern seas furnish another fish 
belonging to the preecnt siibgenus, 
the piatessa limmina, or dab, which 
has larger eyes than the flounder, 
and a rough skin, whence it derives 
its name from Ihnu, a file. Tlie dab, 
being a cheap fish like the flounder, 
and much better fliiVoured, has a 
groat sale in tho London and Paris 
markets, llicre are no h'ss than five 
different spedcs occasionally ex- 
posed for sale; the commonest of 
all is the P. limanda, and next 
P. raicTocephalus, * town or lemon 
dsBf as it is commonly called at the 
fish-stalls. • 

Intennediaie between the pla- 
tessse (plaices) and rhombi (tur- 
bots) occurs hippoglossus i*ti1- 
garis, or holibut, abo a northern 
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Ml, Bore remarkable ibr aue *>>•« 
goodtteH. Its dimexieioiie are indeed 
whale4ike; iadividoalii Itnre been 
captured nearly eigkt feet in 
Ibnr in brcad&, and a apan tiuck, 
and cut specimens of kali tke bulk 
are sometimea seen exposed at ia« 
ferior fish-stalk in Loudon. The 
holibut is held in no esteem /by 
* ooxinoiaseurs at home. Smne die- 
parsffe it exceedingly, calling it 
^workhouse turbot;* but though 
thus stigmatiaed in England, uie 
Gm^ilaMders, according to Orante, 
often subsist for a considerable 
period almost oxelusively on its 
iLesh, which they first cut into alius, 
and ailerwards dry in the sun. 1 m 
N orwegians and Icelanders largely 


kooked 


salt and MemI it ferkome i 
lion, la few fidb wkm 
ofibr m aofe daterminad 
plunge mtire fiirioasiy; or itramk 
lonrer Ibr life than a fitlLaiaod 
holibiit, the fiahemen employ rary 
strong tackle, anderen tlieii areoftea 
not a little put to it to haul him on 
boanL. 

Haring thus sumnuunly disposad 
of the coarse noithem fish, plaiee, 
fiounders, dabs, and kolibui, witk 
all of wliieh the ancients wore 
happily unacquainted, we come 
to three much mor(» delicate fiuta* 
which are firsc on the rarte, and 
enter &tm amove into a brief notice of 
those priueely pLeuronects — ^turbots, 
brills, and aoles. 


KnoHBrs, 

This species was so u'cll known to 
the ancients, that to cite all the 
passages where the nairie occurs 
would he tedious, aqd might leave 
our rcadi^rs M'ith a fish surf^t, which 
we should he sorry to have on our 
CHmacieui^e. It was held by the two 
rival representatives and exponents 
of the sense of civilised man of yore 
in as high culinary repute as it now 
is. NUiil ai rhombum — ^nothing to 
a turbot — was a Greek seniiineut as 
well as a lioman proverb, and 

Hi’ untanted turbot tAiows his tempting 
flank, 

was no doubt eitherf a poetic lichee 
intended by Horace to be rweived 
with liinitations, or at any rate a 
very unc^omraon event. The common 
Greek names for it were i/zi/rro and 
poufBoc, as we read in Alherueua 
‘Tmeftomans call our if/iyrra rhombus, 
which is also a Greek naine.’J 
Archestratus, in the following line, 
uses the first word. 


* (TmiBOT.) 

They served us mighty Psettiua then, and 
soles all Hubrugosie ; $ 
and auotlier Gmrk deipnosophisi 

joi^/3oc. 

Sicilian rhombus of the milky flakes. I| 
Frequent allusions to tliosixeof the 
turbot oc^cur in Ijaiiu writers, thus, — 
Orandta rhombi natin»que 
(iraude furuiit unacuui damno dedecus. 

Hot. 

Qusiuvis lata gcrat patella rboiubum, 
llhombuB latior est tameu patellas. 

Mwrt.% 

• Bondolet tells of one he had seen 
measuring five mbits from bead to 
tail, four across the broadest part of 
the body, and the flesh of whioh was 
one foot doepl And that extra- 
ordinary * Aariaci miremd/aa htore 
rhombus' which Domitian had so 
much dtffienltv, by reason of its size, 
to cook, is a nt pendant to it. But 
of nil Ing fish, none approaclies that 
which furnished the G^ryon 

•with n dinner, and Swift with the 
conception ofGufliver. For liiin the 


* This genus iiidudeu, besides the U. Tnaximm or turUa proper, tlie brill 
\R. lievis), the kitt <K. pmioUtus Bloch), the whiff <B. cardina, Our.), and two 
verysasall Mediterranean sfwcusi, R. nudus, which is aalytwo hichefl long, and 
R. oaadidissirnus, a titill smafier imeoks, and quite tranipaiant, 
i* Xngustata mihi poirexerot ilia BhombL (ifor.^ 
t VofiaToi H KaX^iMH fmfijiov Kal iari rb bvofun 4\X^Pac6y. 

§ Jura \a/3uv fuyaKijv leal rtjv 

/SovyXufcraay. 

tl vaXasroxp^a ZueeXbc 
w 7rigyvy<r u\Ko^ pofifioc. 

But Rometimee under each of these names (fistiact species were intended, as tu our 
motto prefixed to tlgi present family 7. v. 

% Great turbots and kte wqipeni lead 
To debt, dkgcaoe, and tkjpei need. 

The hcHT^ the broadest dkh 
Lay hid beneath the monster fish. 

3 a2 
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inhAbitants caught only! the finest in the Oeoi^cs of Virgil, and ebe* 
fish, 4>v:^ rifupwvc^ot such aa you where applied therefore by 

me^ with daily in the market, but poetic licence to a fish, it must be to 

such as offered an acreage of body one with stiff fin rays^ which bristle 

equal to that of the Isle of Crete, when erect, somewhat after the 

One of these they would place upon manner of stakes. Now, while this 

a lordly dish capable of holding a suits perfectly with the back-fin of 

hundred as larga When it was the turbot, uie rays of which are 

the king’s pleasure to hare the fish rif^, it does not accord in any way 

prepared for table, the Sardians and with that of the brill, one of whose 

Lycians, and Mygdonians, the distinctive characteristics (as sepa- 

Cranians, and the rapliians, began ratin? it from the turbot) is to carry 

to vie with each other in felHng a sofit back-fin, the rays of which spht 

timber to cook it. Then they piled and divide into dehcate threads at 

up the forests they had cut down the top, as the reader may convince 

into a vast pyre in circuit equal to a himself when next he passes a fish- 

city, and having let a li^e into monger’s shop, where he will see 

the caldron that was to seethe it, both species (which are often con- 

and carried for eight months in sue- founded by young housekeepers) 

cession a hundred daily wagons- lying on the same slab, and inviting 

load of salt to season the pot, they comparison. But besides this ob- 

kindled the crackling mass, and as it jection, as the ancients certainly had 

fiamed up five galleys, every one turbot as well as brill, and as the 

of which carried its five banhs of turbot of Ancona are still famed 

rowers complete, cruised round the througl^out Italy, why suppose 

margin of toe caldron sea, and as Domitian's .ddriaco 'roirandus litore 

it bubbled up fhim below, issued rhombus' was anything elscP So 

prompt directions to the crowd not to much as regards this particular 

overboil the contents. rhombus, for we do not mean to 

Was not this a dainty dish to set before maintain that under the same de- 

aking? signation both brill and turbot 

We have to regret that the name of might not be included ; how else, 

these whacking fish is not given by ino^d, can we reconcile Galen and 

the historian, as it ought to have. Xenocrates, the former of whom 

been. We can only conjecture, recommends plain boiled rhombus 

therefore, from the size, (somewhat to invalids, as the flesh, he says, is 

exagj^ratod, no doubt,) and the soft; whilst the other declares the 

troi^e taken to prepare it pro- rhombus to be too firm a fish to 

perly, that the individuu in question consume fresh, and ^vises keeping 

was a rhombus maximus of very it for some days to make it more 

large size! But whilst willing to tender? Here, whilst the Greek 

admit that this is only hypothesis, physician must necessarily mean 

we are not so willing to give up w hich is of a much softer fibre, 

Domitian's rhombus, which all the Deipnosophist philosopher is 

the world fti our schoolboy days clearly speaking Jeodm sub nomine) 

to call turbot, and to debase of turoot, which nil the world knows 

*bellua peregrins' of Juvenal is tough enough fre^, and is very 

into a vulgar bnll,* There is no much improved by keeping. In 

reason that we can see for reveraing other cases we are inclined to believe 

the opinion originally entertainea that the brill had ils distinctive 

respecting this particular fish in appellation, and that the pasaer 

favour of the bnll; and there are which Horace associates in the same 

some objections to be made against line with rhombus, and which ia cer- 

it. In Juvenal's notice of his tainly a pleuronect, mi^ have been 

rhombus occur toe words * erectua it. Heraldry is as carefid as ichthy- 

in terga sudes.* Sa<Ba (we write olo^ to separate briU and turbot, 

for unlearned ears) is litendly a Azme threenrettB (or briUs), naiant, 

stake or rigid stick, and is so used are the arms of the family Bretoock; 

* No error is innocent, and the indirect consequence of this has been to make 
the fishmongers of Billingsgate and Hungerford require the poor invalid to pay as 
much for a brill aa the wealthy epicura for hk turbot. 
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andthecrest of thefiuniljBritwesill sand in aoitff . Aa theirater 
ia also a brill naiant, azure. Three in and covers thebottomt Taiious 
turbots argent, finned or, belong to pleuronects resort to theprmt-lliarkl 
an ancient fiu^y, the Turbutts of left by the fishermen, and it being 
Yorkshire, whoso heraldic claims shoal water, are easily seen ima 
upon posteritv are probably anterior taken. The modem plan is yfrj 
to those of the Bretcocks or Brit- difierent, and is adapted for taking 
wesill.* As the beat turbot were turbot of much larger dimensiona. 
formerly 'pereCTine' importatibns The fishermen of our northern 
into ancient Some, though the coasts go out in parties of three in a 
Mediterranean doubtless tumished boat (^ed a cobble; each man 
a good many, so the «hicf supply carricB two hundred pd eighty 
brought to our markets at present hooks, attached at ^ual intervals on 
come to us from abroad. The a long line, the unit^ ends of which 
Dutch (those fishers for all the extend a league in length, and 
world, and not least so in their own draws ^after it fifteen hunted and 
interests) * purvey* for London con- twenty baited hooks. These linos, 
sumption alone eighty thousand as they are to lay across the current, 
rhombi, and to eat mese as Nature can only bo shot twice in twenty- 
always intended them to be eaten four hours, when the rush of the 
(though Apicius and LuculUis never waters slackens, as the tide is about 
found out the secret !) one million to change. In place of the small 
of Norway lobsters, for which we cobble (which is but twenty - feet 
pay twenty-two to twenty-five thou- long by fiveYcot broad), the Dutch 
sands sterling a yeAr, ac^i^any re|)air to the Dogger Bank in a boat 
these up the river alongside. O^lian twice that lengm, and three times 
mentions a curious mode adopted in as brood, earrymg besides six fisher- 
some places in his time for taking men, engaged in the craft, a cook as 
these and other fiat fish, founded on well, who no doubt has plentiful ex- 
a well-knowTi peculiarity which they perience in dressing turbot. Here, 
have to lie hid in the sand, like as the fishing is continuous and the 
hares in their forms. The plan is bank never failB to furnish supplies, 
very simple. A number of fishermen the expedition is generally succ^sftd 
go at low water and walk over the and the proceeds highly lucrative. 

SOLBS. 

Soles are distinguished from Though sea-fish by birth and rights 
plaice by having no tubercles on they will not only live but thrive in 
the skin ; from holibuts by the fresh water, and like it so well as 
smallness of their teeth, which are sometimes of their own accord to 
confined to one jaw; from turbot ascend rivers lo a considerable 
by their eyes lying on the right in height, and nestle for months in the 
place of the left of the mouth (which slime at the bottom, during which 
18 also twisted to one side) and by time they grow apace; indeed, when 
the comparative shortness of the some have been retaited in fresh, 
dorsal fin. They have a ve^ wide and others of a like weight placed 
range, extending southward from in salt water, the first, after a year’s 
the Scandinavian and Baltic seas, sojourn, have been known to acquire 
along the Spanish and Portugese an increment of weight twice that 
coasts into the Mediterranean. They of their saline cousins. With regard 
are a frCquent fish in America ; to the geifesis of the sole, a strange 
abound and arc of an excellent statement, makii^ large demanos 
kind at the Cape of Good Hope ; upon our credulity, h^ been ad^ 
and, not to mention other foreign vaneed by an unbelieving Frenoh- 
sites, are, as all the world knows, man of note, who, having heard that 
one of the best and commonest these fish spring by natural birth 
fish of the British seas, swaAning from prawns, procured a supplT^ 
Along most of sandy shores, and lumping them in sea-water, OD- 

* Beside the Yorkshire family of TurbuU, a Middlesex and a Scotch 
assume the name and its insignia. A demi turbot crest, tail upwards, gules; u 
9Uo the family crest of Lawrence, and waa so borne by the late womas 
Lawrence^ President of the Koyal Academy. 
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tomed in due time a hJtidaoTiie fry 
ef ymnfr note*, begotten, an ke enp- 
posedf m the bodicft of theae ertu* 
ioreanA. The simple explanation, 
however, of thin pncuoTnenon, gm>- 
pomn^ it a fact, would be, that the 
of the sole, which* are viscid, 
ana readily att^h ibeniselves to 
different braios, happening \o do so 
in this instance to the persons of 



horn these shell-fish. 

No fish in the ancient world was 
better known, or in higher repute 
than this. It was the subject of a 
Greek myth,* csrpo^c 
nutritions and delicate, were the 
epithets currently applied to H, and 
one Greek in particular describes 
the species as the liest of flat-fish ; 
the highest praisor since these were 
consid^ed quite the jsegffi nohili of 
the market, and equivalent to sayinfi^ 
they were best of the best. Doles 
were serve<l then, as now-a-days, 
fried, when their size ad- 

mitted it 

The cook produced an ample dieh 
Of frizzIcMt HoIe% those best of fish, 
Smbrowned, and wafting throagh the 
nKKB, 

Alt ^atienng still a ridi perfame.f 

They were also served in a savoury 
sauce under the name of Citharus. 
Areliestratus orders some for an 
sanateur {Ciihari sciens) with an 
exeee<liiigly rich compost of cheese 
and oil, which makes them, ho says, 
exquisite * tlm aKQ\a(rroi . * Epichar- 
mus produces soles among the dishes 
served at Hebe's nuptials; and 
Archostratus, in his poem, Hedy- 
pat hy, * Good cheer/ considers that 
they can hardly be served too elabo- 
rately ; though it is not likely the 
ancients ever bit upon the mewf 


dainty and oomplex of recipes, the 
French sole, *'ea watsiotie 
imawde* the bare recollection of tha 
taste of which lingers, we must saj^ 
after years’ deauetudb, agreeably on 
our palate still; that the larger 
specimens were sometimes aerved 
plain boiled, in preh^rence to any 
otlter more elaborate mode of cook- 
ing, is highly probable, since a 
doughty Greek authority pronounces 
tliat, for an* easy digestion, there is 
no way of serv'ing tiah ao good as 
au nattirel. Though llieae fish were 
generally in high repute, yet their 
reputation varied witli the species, 
and with the? lo<'ality from which 
they came ; eveu in our own island, 
how different in rcaper't to quality 
are soles fetcheti from different dis- 
tricts. When Galen, Xenocrates, 
and Dixyhilua apeak (Uspai*agingly of 
soles, we must suppose them either 
to have been sadly warped by some 
caprice pf fasKion, or else very un- 
fortunate in their suppiiea; and it 
was no doubt a ft^eling of the injus- 
tice of such a censure passed on his 
favourite food, which extorted the 
complaint from a great Greek con- 
noisseur, * iwerything is censured in 
turn, and now they tell me, but I 
will never believe it, that there is 
imperfection even in a sole !’ 

There can he no doubt that /low- 
yXwfffroc and Solea st'verally repre- 
sent the sole. Areliestratus speaks 
of the rfjughnens of the fiottyXonraoCf 
calling it vTrorptfxiK i^ovy\u*(T<roc. Ovid 
illustrates a striking trait of these 
fish — ^viz., their mode of suddenly 
Bushing past when disturbed, w itn 
the luider white surface uppermost, 
when they become momentarily 
what he calls thcib, ‘Jklyentes Solea 
candore* Indeed, th€f trivial Greek 
name, the *ox-tonguc,'J or simply 


* The fertile fancy of the Gieeks cuggeeted than as fit sandal^ for ibe oeett 
aymphs, a nn to wk^ Ike variety of their nee and shape, and their adkesivenes 
when annhed to the eolee of tbeee aeardamseler feet, must have rendered them wdft 


sas|iteiL Mtved dKiet *nmdaiif of the foamy sea 

VkHdlBlIlbfeNoi^ seal on orraode fleet 
Apply protoctiee to their tender feet. 

XaviaXa f «i w«pifliyic«v dmvcv^ AOavaramt 
Aeroo fiovykmaso^ tvauv sv dXpa lutpfipQvc^, 

A ikme in Fkafea^ heariag Mme oae order lolMf says, in allusion to tha nnae and 
tbeseppoeed use made by tfaens nymphs, of the s^ as their dipper-jU^ *<)bi 
qusBso potiiis eolmas quam sesipsmsaM, quibua batnntur tibi oa senex requissnna* 
t M«)mper 

Sdemv ir«pe9i|et dipwo emonwof fc f ofta. 

X Dififaentqpecieeof sofehiddiffMEMBt mmien awigi^ to them, as ^dqg-toogni^^ 
* sheep- tongue’ * hone-tongue^ ' Ac. 
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^ton^ue-^k,’ names by which the which wiMlsfibrd ns sn o p po rta-* 
sole ifl still recognised in Spain and nity, before taking ftnat Leave of the 
Italy, wookl, in the absence of all reader, to odd a few soj^lementary 
other*cvideiice, have left little doubt remarks to what has b<i^n already 
as to the identity of the two.* said in the course of these papers 

All these and other flat-dsh w'ere on the subject of ancient stews, 
kept by the Bomans in vivaria^ 

ViVARIi- 

Artificial pieces of water, Yor pants met a very difiTorent dcs- 

the mainteimnce of fish, ,aro very tiny, according as they were looked 

ancient — though we know not how upon in the light of mere objects of 

ancient — inventions. Ponds, with culmary consumption, as ‘mute* 

swimming live stock, arc CAhibitcd victims, for the altar of the parti- 

in some pictorial relics of venerable cular god to whom they were dedi- 

Egypt. The precise purj^oses of cated, or as being themselves tlio 

these early vivaria, is uneei^in, but divinities which wore to bo iiupiired 

in after times, certainly, (and pro- of and propitiated.t Wo have had 

bably from the first,) there were occasion, already, to refer more than 

two kinds, the sacred and pro- once to ancient vivaria, and have 

&ue, in which the finny oeeu- spoken, somewhat in detail, of the 


* There ia a sort of punning joke on the double meaning of the word recorded 
m a fragment of a Latin comedy, 

' Vine iinaalacas i S. Quid opus eat quango uxor domi est^ 

£a liji^ua cat iSDhis pam nunquam tacet’ 

Which may be freely done into ^^ugliah, tlius, — 

* Fresh tongues ! fresh tongues ! who’ll buy, who'll biy ? 

Come, Sir, will you t * No^ fnend, not 1 ; 

Tongue always msk at bonie Tve got 
In my sweet wife, Dame Polyglott !* 

which reminds us of a similar equivoque we once perpetrated againsta lady of oar 
acquaintance, blue as to her stocking, but red as to her face^ — 

So learned a linguist is Corizina grown, 

She’s mistress of all tongues, except her owa. 
f Martial makes mention of fish lielonging to a saored tank, which were too 
holy to bo handled ; CElian of some kept in a stew, defeated to Tupiter Militant, 
which few pottchers would have had the hardihood to catch, and no discreet cook 
would have presumed to stew ; or as Varro, speaking of oertain Lydian fish, held 
equally sacrosanct, punningly puts i^ hos pisces nemo cocus in jut voeare audet. 
Poljcharmus, in his History oj Lydlokt says that in a grove on the sea shore, con- 
secrated to Apollo, usually sat a priest, to whom mose whq had any important 
matter in hand would tiring two spits, (to each of which were Bospended ten pieces 
of meat, as consulting bait,) and, throwing them into the gniph, be desired by 
him to note what followed. As the water came rushing m, the observer saw 
on the hack of the approaching waves * an immaase number df ^b, en<mgh to 
frighten any one, from their multitude and size.' Of some it was even neocssaiy to 
take care, and^keep out of the way,. f<ir amongst the mixed shoal were dire shiuka^ 
and whales, and Jbmmner-fisfa, besides other monsten, of ^qneer quaint shapes.' 
When the inquirer, on the bidduig of the priest, had carefally recxninted to him Hie 
Oatalogue of ^he fish he had seen, the other was Ehuniaed to take to his parable^ 
and to enucleate to the client his future destiny. Sacred fish are sliu to be fomiA 
in dillbrent parts of the world. Sir J. Chirdiii saw, in'liu trafieW in the EasV ^&*h 
confined in the court-yard of a nunsqae^ wiHi rings of gokk sihrv, and snpfw 
through their mnzslas, not onaauat^ bo^ as I wan wmwtti, as a token of their 
being eonseoratod. None dased tondr tbaav sndi a QSBriJsga being supposed to 
draw after it the vengeaaoe of the aaint to ndbaa they ware eonsaeial^ aid his yw* 
taries^ not content to leave them to his leseaitoMnt, took upon theaaralves to jpanish 
tnnssyemevs. An Arminian Chmetiia, who had mntarad to taka soma of thasa 
iah, was kdhd upon the spot by one of thma.* fiaoad fish also fidik about, oocar 
aonafiy, in ths vaton of cloitoered monofalula; and Hx. Chraoit if we fw 
awmber right^, cites, in his late mtecaato^ FM la Ita J f ea atewi s a an the 
oertam /ried fish which were wont» to tha tona ta matiiai ofstoMigma md thesamfin* 
matioB of the toithftii, to make their Mai, appeannoi^ and to swim ahoat with 
frizzled finfl, secure from molestation, in an intogumoni of sacred halter. 
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addiction of the Bonuuj^* to their 
etews, whether for the mere pleaeure 
of taming their scaly ismat^, or, as 
in modern Germany, with a view to 
farming the produce. As yet, how- 
erer, we have said noting, and 
shall now, therefore, proceed to say 
a few words touching their construc- 
tion: a work of considerable inte- 
rest, in which the instructions that 
haye come down to us from Colu- 
mella, Varro,t and Pliny, are at once 
BO judicious and full, as to prove 
that Homan fish ponds loft nothing 
for posterity to improve. 

Our first paragraphs shall be de- 
voted to tie forming of' these 
stews ; we shall next speak of the 
stocking; and, lastly, of the feed- 
ing of the stock, according to the 
order observed by Varro, in bis enu- 


meration of the expenses inourred 
by their owners in making theifi, 
(Ihimum adificantur magno: se- 
condo impleniur magno : tertio 
aluntur magno.) There are, says 
this author, two sorts of stews, one 
supplied by fresh, the other by salt 
w%ter. The first, in which advan- 
tage is taken of neighbouring land 
springs, is the poor man’s pond ; 
tlie othet, or sea preserve, (where 
Neptune furnishes both the water 
an(f the fish,) none but a millionaire 
can attempt, for though pleasing to 
the eye, it is a very expensive specu- 
lation, and one much better calcu- 
lated to empty the fabricator’s 
purse (marsupium) than to fill his 
stomach ; so tnat, in two senses, the 
fresh water stew, which entails little 
outlay or trouble, may justly be 


* Wo have not succeeded in finding any notices of Greek vivaria, except that of 
a voiy noble one, which wfun constructed by the inhabitants of Girgenti (Sicily) for 
the tyrant Gelon : a reservoir, according to Diodo^jus Siculus, of many a mile in 
oircuit, and very deep, which was fed with fresh water, and filled with fish. There 
can be no doubt, from this and from Moschou’s account of Hiero's sliip, which we 
subjoin, that the Sicilians, at any rate, were used to breed fish in preserves. The 
following are a few of the [larticulars, recorded in Athenseus, of this interesting ves- 
sel. She was built at Syracuse, under the superintendence of Archimedes, and in- 
tended for the traiisijort of com ; the timl)er felled on the sides of .^tna for the purpose, 
was sufficient for the fabrication of sixty common galleys. When Hiero liad collected 
tSl the necessary planks, nails, cordage, pitch, and other materials for liis purpose, 
he brouglit his artisans together, and set them to work. Archias was the master 
builder. Three hundred carpenters, without counting helps, worked night and day 
at the sides. When the wo^en walls had been reared to half the intended height, 
the hulk was launched by Archimedes himself, and the building finished on the 
water. It was a throe^de^or, and had twenty rows of rowers. The floors, in all 
the rooms, were mosaics, exhibiting a series of subjects Uken from the Jliad, and 
wonderfully executed. There was a gymnasium and an English f]ower;garden, % 
trolliced vineyard and avenues of ti'ees, to shade the walks on deck. There was an 


aphrodisium, inlaid with a rich assortment of Sicilian agates and cypress panels ; 
an academic saloon, a library, ten stables, on each side the gang way, and cribs, all 
along the ship’s sides, > for grooms, harness, and accoutrements. This w^onderful 
8hi]> oontained, moreover, near the prow, a large reservoir, made of plank^ well 
caulked and pitched, containing 21, 000 gallons of water, under lock and key. By 
the side of th^ reservoir, and fed by it, was a pond, also made «. f planks, lined wdth 
lead, and carefully covered. It was filled with sea water, and in thi(^ a great num- 
ber of fish were oonstantiy kept. xai vBpoOrfKt) xard ti)v 7rpu>pav TrXeicrj) 

Ifiexihiovt uiTprirai fsj^opivfi Ik eavl^tav Ka% virrqg Kai o9Mu)V KaritTKivaepkvfi 
Trapd H ravTfiv KarteKtlaero iia uo\i/3du»^ro^icai eaviSuv KXurrrbv ixOvorpo^tlov, 
rovro diiv irXfipcc OaXdmyy, Iv ^ iroXXoi I’xOvtc *tvtrpi^ovro. 


t M. T. Varro was a vigorous old Boman Coke, of Norfolk, who, in place of 
dallying with the muses, at eighty, like Anacreon, turned his bald head to better 
account, and gracefirily bequeaths, with youthful and affectionate gallantry, a prac- 
tical treatise, *de re rustica ad Fundaniam uxorem,' with intent tlmt she may make 
a good thing of her farm, when he shall have been removed from her ; and, adds the 
old gentleman, in concluding his dedication to her, ' wo have no time, my dear, to 
lose ; if man’s estate be, as we are told it is, a soafi bubble, at the beat, much it be- 
hoves an old fellow like me, whose eightieth birthday is at hand, speedily to put his 
house in order, before he departs out of life.' The old agriculturist then proceeds, 
in veiy hearty prose, to give Gardener** Chronicle advice, on eveiy matter connected 
with agriculture, on tilling and cropping the ground, on the management of horses 
and cattle, of fowls and beta, and, lastly, on the advantages to be derived from eco- 
nomio fi sh ponds. 
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cilled gweet, (dulcis^) whilst the 9ea 
pend, in eonsequenoe of sU the heavy 
outlays it occasions, deserved, in a 
double sense, also, the epithet 
^amarum,' or litter. One ftecina 
(common fi'esh water tank) is held 
to be enough, says Varro ; but one 
plain piece of artificial sea watei is 
what no connoisseur ever dreamt of. 
After going to a great e^xpcnse in 
constructing, he divides *and then 
subdivides it into partitions, almost 
as multilocular as a painter’s box of 
colours, and in eacn compartment 
laces some dificrcnt fish, or shell 
sh • M. and L. Lucullus are both 
set down as the artificers of stews, 
but Hortensius found fault with the 
former, for not going to suiEcicnt 
expense to provide a suitable retreat 
for his fish in warm weather, which, 
indeed, brought his stews into 
genenil discredit ; whereas L. Lucul- 
lus, afler ho had excavated noble 
ponds, in the matrik of jhe ^olid 
rock, by judiciously giving his ar- 
chitect the unlimitea command of his 
purse, with liberty to beggar him, if 
necessary, provided he took care to 
secure a shady grotto, to the refresh- 
ing coolness of which his beloved fish 
might alw’ays retire, for repose, 


whilat the mg star raged, or wheii^* 
ever their instinets mij^t see* fit, 
succeeded perfect^ in his undertafc- 
ii^, and i^e Neptune jealous of 
hisponds. 

Columella enters much more into 
particular8*than Varro, and we shall 
quote from his penultimate chapter, 
ae re f^ueiica, the directions wnioh 
he gives as to the whereabouts for 
forming, and how to construct pro- 
per marine piscinas. He particu- 
larly recommends them in insular 
situations, where the soil is poor, 
and the returns small or none ; in 
such situations they may bo made 
to turn to excellent account.! Mere 
sterility of soil, however, ought not 
to be the only consideration in de- 
termining the site of a sea pond ; 
several other things, as wo shall 
presently see, should also enter into 
the account; but when these are 
present the Dost place to commonco 
operations is so near the sea that its 
w'atcrs may easily wash through, 
and never stagnate, * thus imitating 
the great main whence they are de- 
rived, which never being of the 
same temperature, is in ^rpetual 
movement, and renewed every 
hour.^’ They may be made of tUcs, 


* Pliny tells us that Fulviuw HirpiuuB, shortly before the civil war with Pompoy 
the (xreat, invented * warrens, as it were, for wrinkles, ’ which he caused to bo made 
in the territory of Tarquiiiium. Each shell fish had a separate compartment as- 
signed to it. He specifies several sorts, and tells us * they throve so well that some 
winkle shells would hold near four gallons.’ Men took a mat pride, he adds, in fat- 
tening their different coquiilages, not so much it seems with a view to the increase of 
the malacology within, as to produce the laigest shells ; and he mentions some very 
large ones ; but it may be doubte<l whether ml their culture succeeded in pro- 
ducing such bivalves as are fimnd, now-a-days, in India. The largest of these yet 
discovered is, we believe, a live shell tridacna gigas, (to bo seen at a small oyster shop 
in Maiden- lane,) the sides of which, more than a yard long, weigh not far short of 
four hundredweight / We recommend all our readers living near th^Strand, to go 
and see it ! * 

t *Hunc diem qusestum villaticum patris-familias demonstrabimus qui sive 
iniulas, sive mantiM agro mercatus, propter exilitatem soli, quee plemnu^ue litori 
vicina est fhictus prsecipere non poterit, ex man reditum constituit.’ Tbiu 
in former daysmen used to make large fortunes by turning fishmongers on il^r 
own account. L. Crassus did not kqep stews for the sake of lining his inside witli 
fish, as Pliny informs us, but * of a covetous mind and for mere gain, for by this and 
such writty devices he gathered laige revenues.’ In Germany the nobles make more 
by their carp and pike, than gentlemen agriculturists in Englai^ by their sheep and 
cattle; and Lacip^e, d<mloring the loss of fish ponds in I'lanoe, says 'they used 
to produce huge returns mim several sources now dried up with them. When tlut 
living agriculture was put a stop to, the earth around, no longer bedewed with 
gentte moisture (desoending in de#s evaporated fnrm their surface), began first to 
require irrigatioD, and even then was less prolific than formerly ; the fertiUcing 
manure which us^ to-be strewed over the soil had ceased, and oilier muck must be 
bought and brought fiom a distance ; and finally the various wild fowl, in some 
plsM so rich in returns, now ceased to yield anything, and thus much evil and no 
good has attended the ' abolition of our ponds.' 

t Column’s explanation of tins phenomenon, * quoniam geliduffl ab imo fluo- 
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luotiouleflB and aalccp, tkat extre- putrid water sufifei^ to re» 

inity which lies fartuest from the main, than anv conceivable de${:ree 

sea, and i» deeper and cooler tlian tho of good from the oorer it may offer 

other » should conduct by straight or against the heat, •plnn 'oocet putris: 

tortuous channels into a grotto where um^a, quam prodeai opacitaa. In 

tho scaly troop may retire frbm the the^issue of the waters, or ejtunda* 

heat of the day, like cattle for re- tion from the pond, the escape is to 

freshment and cover. The watery be effected by means of a brasa 

alleys leading to these places of re- gating, with apertures of a size snf- 

pose should not be too broad for nciently great to let it run freely 

muneme, which prefer a narrow out, but too small to allow the esempa 

nestling trough ; some, however, of the young fish. If tho dimensions 

object ^together to mixing murijena) of tho pond permit, it is no bad 

with other stock, as they ore’ liable practice to remove fragments of 

to ffo mad like doaa, and in that rock, covered with sea- weed, from the 

caae will run down, bite and destroy neighbouring shore, and to scatter 

every other species sliut up in the these here and there in these little 

same reservoir, till they have en- enclosures, in imitation of tho open 

tirely consumed them. In feediug sea. As the gites of fish at sea are 

these reservoirs, the supplu^s of very various, some lying on a l»ed of 

water should, if possible, Ik; let in sand, some ambushed in mud, others 

from one side, while the issue should feeding among' rocks, your poud 

take place at the one ©xiposite; this shoulcThfe constructed according to 

will secure a perpetual renewal of tho the character of the sea in the 

wattur, which is a matter of prime neighbourhood ; and finally, let me 

importance hero ; a conveniont cool- advise w hen you have w^nstructed 

ness being also of equal coustmience, it, to plant a series of stakes in a 

Ibr the salubrity of th(^ fish, the semicircular form round that part of 

deeper tho source whence the sea- it which lets in tho w ater from the 

water is procured, the better; and sea. These should always be above 

wherever it is practicable the pond the level of thi'^ w oves. and placed so 

should fill itsell from below. When closely as to break tho force of tha 

the vivarium to l>© formed is scarcely impinging w aters, and to keep out 

above the level of the sea, its l^in the wrack and weeils w'hich w'ould 

should be dug down about nine feet, else soon fill your piscina. Having 

and the eoniniit pipes placed about thus constructed and secured tho 

two feet from the top ; they should pond against casualties, the next 

be as eapaeious as possible to admit point should be to stock it wisely 

sudden flushes of water, which will for as on land all fields will not bear 

help the issue of the stagnant moss tho same crops, just so is it in tho 

S below the sea's level. Here it vast acreage of waters ; we must not 

I be abshrd to maki? those re- think, fur mstaned because we find 

ocssea and alcoves spoken of above, inexhaustible supjplics and multipli- 

and always to bo prmciisod under cation of mullet's «fhe open sea at 

fiorourable conditioos: the water large, ^t we sHl ther^oro sno 

hero is uU too still alteadj’*’ ^'^th them in a pond ; on mak* 

ftisUier it is drawn out from the ing the experiment, we shall have 

turn revolvit pelsgos in partem so^iiorem since the cold and deeper strata of 
water rise natuiaUy V» the aurlaos^ is not true; the specific gravity of the water of 
the Mediteiranean not being b^w forty degrees, the point of greatest density can 
have DO tendency to the ohuiM here imputed to it. 

* The aneientB sonietauee broi^ht fish from a great distance, for the psrpaee eC 
stock ; generally, however, their sea-ponds were (td with epedes caught in the isa- 
xnadiaie neighbourhood ; but the moot extraotduiaiy announcement in CohnneQa is 
the fact that they tsEracd lakea and ri ver s into natu^ vivaria, by carrying tiv and 
deporitmg there^ not firii en^, but the spawn of all aiich spScaea as, though heni 
at Be% ara ia the habit of penetratittg emne way up cetoaries or stiearas. He spwakn 
of the perfect success of the experimooi in several rivers^ which ho names thw 
Velauii Sahatittsb CSsaura^ Volnnias.. 
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tile morti&casfcicm to leant ilial rare^ 
me or two out of many tkotiMn^ 
«f these deheate fish will bear a 
pond Hfe ; to> too, there ia little nae 
IB iiBprwcHiiiig fine exotic fiah, 
irboae reqniremeBta arc not well 
mtdesatood ^ such fish may IWe* in- 
deed, but they will not mu 
and BO they are without profit. * 
Sluffgiah mngila and the Tora- 
ek>us mpua shoold he selected aa 
easy to rear, as also tuixii, and other 
aaxatile fiah of Talue. In regard to 
poc»r fiah, saiyB Columella, we make 
no mention of them, ainee they aro 
neitheT worth capture nor rearing ; 
but as all good fish do not thrive on 
the same hottoni, study that wliich 
is prevalent along your owm shore, 
and according as it is stony, sandy, 
or muddy, do you imitate these same 
peculiarities in your stew. An oozy 
bottom does beat for flat fish, such 
aa soles, turbots, and plaice ; such a 
pond, too, is tlio best nidue for all 
kinds of coquillages, oystSrs, scol- 
lops, tlie pet uncles, (whence we de- 
rive our purples,) balaui, and sphon- 
dyles. A sandy bottom, thouj^ not 
aosolutely bad for flat fish, snit^ the 
pelagians (not heretics, but open sea 
nsh, of the same name) best ; such as 
e.g., auratas, the dentex, and Punic, 
and indigenous umbras ; while it is 
less eo^enial to the growth of shell 
fisli. Tne rocks bring up a hardy 
race of their own, and w^here you 
would have these flourish you must 
have a rocky pond. With regard 
to the diet of your fish, the %,ta 
(pisces jacentes) just mentioned — 
turbot, soles, and plaice, require a 
softer aliment than the saxatiles, 
having no teeth* to bite their food, 
which they accordingly swallow 
whole; for tiie lost I particularly 
recommend the tS^t garbage, guts, 
and gills of any little fish, or the 
pisckuli thamaelves ; or all the 
sweepings of stalls ; service apples, 
figs, nuts broken in the hand ; and, 
above aO, if yoor (amona lactis) 
yearns provision of the daiiy permit, 
new cheese, may all, or any ot them, 
be gWea ; but no food jntnres so ser- 
Ttoealde, by reason of its strong 
smell, to (fait fish-HHi salt fish. Lyme 
wi^ their bdfies on the mmol 
they are more guided by the nose 


than tim <!•; they see what is above 
them pmfiaetiy, afi that ia cm a 
level with them, whether to the 
right or left^ they see not, and so 
may lose a dsnner which depeiiAi 
only on eyesi^t ; but ones ckw to 
their nostril tim trail of a salt on* 
^ovy, and they need no other gnite 
than ^ aeeut. If, in eonseqaenoe 
of the severity of adutor, you cannot 
feed your fini high aa you conldi 
wish, sHces of ap^es or dried 
may always be given, ospeeiatiy 
those of the better kind, Bostic or 
Numidian. There are some who 
give nothing to their watery live 
stoek,1but let them hire aa they may, 
and fatten if they can. These per- 
sons are blind to their own interest ; 
whenever their produce comes to the 
market, all the world despises its 
leanness, and nobody will buy their 
skeleton or scavenger fish offered 
for sale — nikeies enun indicat cum 
non esse libero mari captum sed de 
custodia elatum ; propter quod plu- 
rimum preiio detrahetur. 

Very difiereut from this was the 
practice of C. Hirtius, who, having 
mode tw elve thousand sestortia by 
bis stews, spent the whole sum in 
baits for a larger pro^ny of fish; 
and Hortens iua, too, of whom Vorro 
relates * tliat he not only w^as never 
entertained by bis fish at table, bat 
wros scarcely ever easy unless en- 
gaged in enU'rtaming and fationix^ 
tiiem. To find auitiudc fore for his 
mullet, ' says the same author, * gives 
hiin infinitely more care and concern 
than me my mifies and asses ; for 
whilst 1 with one lad supply all my 
thrifty stud on a little barley and 
common water, Horiensius’ fish- 
servants ore not to be tounted. He 
has fishermen in fine weather, toiling 
to procure them bait ; and when the 
wewer is too coarse for fishmg;^ 
then a whole troop of butchers and 
dealers in, salt provisioixs send in 
their eatimiatea oi terms for keeping 
his alumni fat« Hortensius ^ looki 
to kds mullet as fi> foiget his meiif 
and a sick slave has less chance ot 
geftting a draug^ of cold water in a 
^er, than these favoured fish ijt 
be^ kept cod in their stew ii|t 
Midsummer.* 

The plan of stocking rivers witib 


* This is tras of boom fiat fiala as aoisg but not by ai^ msans of the tribe 
gmrally, soma of whkk ara watt teothsd» and IwkL 
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flth ah ovo, is a TeiT one, re- 
comended by Columella, and largely 
followed ; it baa been, after the 
lapse of many centuries, again 
adopted by two bsbermen of the 
Vosges, Gehin and Bemy ^French- 
men, like dogs, do most tnings in 
couples), who hare not only pro- 
pagated salmon, carp, pike,* tench, 
and perch; but declare, with our 
author, that the procedure is ap- 
plicable first, to all fresh-water fisli, 
and secondly, to those which, though 
living partly in fresh water and 
p^ly in the sea, spawn in rivers. 
They have thus, by dint of natural 
sagacity (for they are unedlicatcd 

Modebn 


The age for fresh-water ponds 
seems to nave gone by ! There are, 
to be sure, one or two BtUl to be 
found about the classic soil of 
Naples, where the air is, for the most 
part pure ; but elsew here in Italy 
the fear of * malaria has generally 
sealed them up, and wisely too, for 
it would be paying too dear a price 
for carp and tench to lodge them in 
pestiferous tanks, where the angler 
would at least have an equal chance 
of catching a fever as fish.* The 
same fear, but not equally well 
founded,' towards the dose of the 
last century, induced the French, 
misguided by tlie eloquent declama- 
tions of Bunon, to nil up w ith as 
much earuestness as we are now 
exhibiting in spoliating the laud of 
our trees, every fisli-pond within 
reach. ‘Les <Stang8,' wTites Lad- 

S ede, in 1791, ‘out presque tons 
i^aru de iios jours meme du sol dc 
la Franco, quoiqu’ils y fussent autre- 
fois i*u assez ^aud uombre.* Those 
who at the tune wrote against this 
wholesale demolition of what they 
justly considered as frequently an 
embellishment to scenery, other- 
wise Sony, found no sympathy, 
and were even denoxinced as a 
set of miserable fishmongcring 
monopolists, who^ looked omy to 
their ow n interests and aggrandise- 


men), revived unknowingly a ve^ 
ancient practice, and succeeded in 
stocking the streams and rivers ofn 
great part of France^those in the 
vicinity of AUevard, Fontcharra, 
Sassenage, Veory, Vazille, Bourg 
d'OisoDS, Ilivis, Pont-en-BovonB, 
Faladru, Lemps, St. George, Avan- 
doif. La Buisse, and Grenoble, in 
the department of the Is^re ; and 
others m numerous jparts of the de- 
partments o^the AlUer, the Lozere, 
the Meuse, the Meusthe, and Haute 
Laone, where cither the oridnal 
supply was exhausted, or wnero 
there had never been a supply 
before.* 

Ponds. 

ment, regardless of the Hygiene 
Publicjue, and at the expense of the 
grande nation ! In England’s mo- 
nastic days, before our sea fisheries 
were w hat they have now' become, 
and w'hcn the transmission of fish 
w as mos^ precarious and expensive, 
stew's were de rigueur; but when we 
w'ero at length emancipated from the 
tliraJl of Borne, and tlic tyranny of 
a forty days’ penance upon fish, and 
of having twice a- week nothing but 
carp in the larder, though there w'ere 
plenty of geese in the pond, men by 
degrees used the privileges they 
had obtained, and converted their 
stews into arable and pasture land. 
The laud is now become very valu- 
able, and ague ceased to hold his 
court in Lincolnshire, and frogs 
everywhere to give evening concerts: 
it is not likely they will ever again 
be reproduced. 

Here w e take leave of the ‘ bene- 
volent’ render ; hoping shortly to re- 
appear before liiiu in a volume of 
‘ Prose Halieutics, beii^ a re-issue of 
much that has already ‘found its way 
into these columns,'* together with a 
good deal of entirely new matter, 
now in the course of preparation ; 
and BO, w ith 

Chiistmcu greetings, and good wishes^ 

Wc close our present notes on fishes. 


* MacCulloch mentions that, in *1789, the annual supply of fresh- water fish in 
France W'as 1,200,000; that it fell some years back to 700,000, and has been 
diminishing sinoe.' Is he speaking of the registd^ supplies furuished by the mar- 
kets, or does he keep statistics of all the gamins who use fish-hooks throughout 
France, and receive from them an annual account of their proceedings, to add to 
the market account ? Such figures ore plainly of no value as records of the actual 
amount of river fish consumed in any one year by our Gallic neighbours ; but th^ 
are inten^sting, as, however imperfect, they clearly tend to show that fish in France 
(like beavers and whales everywhere) were certainly getting low w'hen the * late new 
creation’ of them began. 
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“I^HEN Shalupeare made liis 
f f Henry V. ask the affianced 
Katherine of France, with somewhat 
more freedom than we are used to 
in these days, whether the issue of 
their union * between St. Denis and 
St. Greorge, half French, half En- 
glish,* should not be * a boy that 
would go to Constantinople and take 
the Turk by the beard,' he little 
dreamt how closely, tVo centuries 
and a half after, the spirit of his pre- 
diction would be realized The two 
nations, indeed, whose patron saints 
were by their concert to fill the 
world with their deeds, are now 
joined by far stronger bonds than 
the matrimonial affinities of princes, 
ever failing in the hour of danger. 
Nor does the voice of justice, or of 
policy, call upon them to bid de- 
mince to the ancient enemy of Christ- 
endom in the East. K. sensp of pub- 
lic duty, common interests, and a 
clear perception of the coming storm, 
dangerous to all alike, yet not equally 
foreseen by all, have bound them as 
one nation, to brave and suffer, or 
triumph together. The Power that, 
under the mask of sympathy with 
its co-reliffionists, aims at a dominion 
that womd enable it to vanquish 
and enslave half Christendom, is 
scarcely less to bo called its enemy 
than was formerly the Grand Turk 
himself. The standards of * St. 
Denis and St. George' may ere long 
lead to * beard’ the great Northenv 
foe, men * in arms not worse,’ and 
in a cause ten times more just, thaA 
those who fought and bled at Agin- 
court. 

While men's iqinds are thus fixed 
on the anciept seats of heathen and 
Christian civilization in the East, 
but now for centuries past of Ma- 
homedan (^quest and usi^ation, 
the great tiaewave of mankind con- 
tinues to set in the opposite direc- 
tion, westward and southward. The 
American shore of the Pacific is be- 
comi^ inhabited by an active, en- 
terprising, and apparently indomit- 
able race. The same great Ocean 
seems destined to be further Ixfiinded 
on the South by a branch of the 
same division of mankind, whose 
vocationappears to be to carry liberty 
of thought and action wherever they 
tread, and to bind the world hj 


their conuneroe. This stupendous 
event, the emigration by thousands# 
and hundreds of thonsands, from 
Central and Western Euro]>e to the 
Continents, of the new world, with 
the entire change it can hardly ikil 
ultimately to induce on tho face of 
Eastern Asia, must by no means be 
left out of sight when refieoting on 
tho whole beurings of our present 
subject. China is already revolu- 
tionized, and bids fair to bo thrown 
open to the world in these latter 
days. Gibbon has traced with as 
muchglistinotness as the nature of 
the case will admit, the first attacks 
by the Huns upon the Chinese Em- 
pire — ^its conquest, and tho absorp- 
tion of the victors into its already 
enormous pop^ation — ^the ultimate 
defeat of its Northern enemies, and 
the breaking-up of tho Hunuish 
monarchy, which had existed in 
Central Asia for thirteen hundred 
years ; the migration of tribes too 
independent for the yoke, westward; 
the continuance or this migration 
for centuries, tribe after tribe being 
impelled in that direction, by the 
repeated action, probably, of the 
same force which first drove them 
from their native seats; and their 
final stand on the north-eastern 
boundaries of the Eomaii empire, 
until, in the age of degenenu^ 
which ensued, they erpssed its bor- 
ders, and overspread its plains and 
cities like a fiood. A fixture historiim 
and philosopher may^perhaps see, iu 
the pressure of the European popu- 
lations westward, in our past con- 
quest, and, we will hope, now com- 
mencing civilization ol^dia, in the 
occupanon, by the Anglo-Saxon 
race, of California, and the Western 
coast of America; in the probable 
opening of Japan to the rest of the 
world ; in the rising fortunes of 
Australia; in the Chmese Bevolu- 
tiou; and in many other secret 
causes at work 4 q that quarter of 
the globe, but as yet hidden from 
our view — may see in these a hear- 
ing on the great Eastern questto% 
(not, perhim, that particular jikam 
of it which is now before us, but) 
the general question between Chria- 
tian Fewer on the one hand, and the 
Mahomedan on the other, n<^ laaa 
true because seeming^ ranota, and 
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scarcely obaorred in tli4 glare of 
facta more near and tangmle. 

VTivovLE, the kwstone of 
tbe nreh tint binds the Koropean 
and Asiatic tamOies of tnaukind, the 
natural centre of their moral and 
intellectaal moremeni, .their pro- 
fresfl, and their oommerce *, ocenpy- 
mg a position which, for the ineom- 
para1>le cxeellcnoe of its harbotir, 
wh(‘roiii the fleets of the w'orld could 
ride w ith their leriadians and three- 
deckers alongside its quays ; for its 
station midway lKrtwH*cn the tw'o 
seas, which unite in bringing to its 
shores the produce and riches of the 
east and west ; and for the luxurious 
beauties with wlikh nature has sur- 
rounded it, stands unrlTalled in the 
world ; this ‘ Empire of a City’ has 
long been the object of I'uvy and of 
jealousy to the great conquerors and 
autocrats of our race. As eloquently 
descrihf^d in an ancient bettor : — * Est 
in EuroiA ; liabct in ecyn8])e<‘tu 
Asiam, ^gypium, AfrM'anique a 
dextril; cjuHi tnmetsi eontigiue non 
Bunt, mans tamen narigandique corn- 
mod unyuntur* Foiuided 

originally by a little colony of 
(Greeks, that keen and tu'lire race 
that luiH stamped tike impress of its 
genius on nil Bubsecjuc'nt agt*s of 
mankind; the Eoma Nova of Con- 
stantine ; the great Patriarchate of 
eaat<*rn Christendom ; the single 
stay for a thousand years of a falling 
empire; lastly the centre of Ottoman 
might in its meridian and in its 
spring, it still promises to be the 
witness of the grt'at struggles of 
our speeiefl for (conquest or for 
existence, of its glories and of its 
weakiu» 8 S 08 . For not only bus this 
wonderful rify raised up ompiiis ; 
it has also, % its extreme facilities 
for luxury and depravity, under- 
mined and cast them down. The 
latter days of the onckmtCrrcek Em- 
pire were perhaps unrivalled for the 
effipminacy and base of its 

inhabitants. When the Emperor 
Pala'ologuB, a prifi(« worthy of a 
nobler people, endeavonriHi to mus- 
ter the semoiojice of a force to repel 
the last furious assault of. the Otto- 
man. Plunmaathis faithful counsellor, 
mournfully reported that out of a 


population of one hundred thousand, 
not more than five thousand * Romans* 
could be found to give battle for their 
country, their wives and their chil- 
dren ; and our great historian ia- 
dignantly declaims against ^ men de- 
void of that spirit which even women 
ha-^e sometimes exerted for the 
eonr.mon safety. Four hundred years 
of subjection may have wrought a 
change in the Oreek mind, or cer- 
tain theorist would hardly venture 
to propose a reconstitution of the 
Eastern Empire. Bui , how'cviT this 
be. th(* cxtrwjrdinBTy influemee of 
Const antinople alone on the rise and 
fallofalrtwly tw'o empires, can hardly 
l>p overrated. Perhaps no liigher 
Icstiinony to its importance can be 
found than the R«*ret article in the 
Treaty of Tilsit, by which Na]K)leon 
consented ‘ to make common cause 
with Kussia against the Ottoman 
Porte.* in tlie event of the lattc*r not 
accepting the Czar’s conditions ; 
‘ and/ it proceeds, ‘ the two high 
eonirat ting partk^g wdll unite their 
efforts to wTcst from the vexatious 
and oppressive government of tlie 
Turks all its provinces in Europe, — 
Rouviflia and Const ant at-une 

exrepted.'* The jcnlonsies of the po- 
tentates were to preserve iolheTui*ks 
their ^it 3 ^ ‘ I lav no stress,’ said 

Napoleon to the Russian Enipt^ror, 
about the same time, ‘ on the evacua- 
tion of Wallaehia and Moldavia by 
your troops : you may protect them 
if \<m desire. It is impossible to 
endure any longer the presence of 
the Turks in Europe ; you arc ai 
libert y to chase them into Asia ; but 
obsme only, I rely upon it that 
Constantinople is not to Jail into the 
hands of any European Pofcer.’f 
O’Meara also relates the following 
remarkable saying pf Napoleon 
St. IWtma: 

All tlk€ Emperor Alexamler’fl tboughtf 
are directed to the ennquikit of Turkey. 
We hare had mAny discusBkons al>out it, 
and at first 1 was ideaaed with his pro- 
pusals, IkecauKe 1 thought it would be^fit 
the world to drive thme brutes the 
Turks out of Eurofjc. But when I re- 
flected upon the consequences of this 
step, acd saw what a tremendous weight 
of j>ower it would give to Russia, on ac- 
count of the numl)eT of Greeks in the 


* Bignon VI., ^9-840. AUhou’s History of Europe. 

t JJurdsHherfff ix., 482. {See on this whole subject Alison’s chap. xlvl. 

78, 81, and Notes. 
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l^kiiih dommiooifl wlio would natonllj 
join the RubbIuui, I refused to consent 
to it, eR{)ecinlly sii AiexADder wanted to 
get CwiatantimhpU, which I wgudd not 
aUow, (u it tooidd have destroyed the 
equilibrium t^pmver in Ewrope. I re- 
flected that France would gi^in Egypt^ 
Syria, and Uie Islands, which womd 
have lieen nothing in comparison ^h 
what Russia would have obtained.* » 

Nor does the country of yv'hich wo 
arc speak mg fall short of its great 
metropolis. Grift txl w iA. a climate 
and a soil to be envied by less 
fevoured j)ooph«, this ‘ land of the 
cedar and vines’ with the luxuriance 
of almost tropical vegetation, would, 
in the hands of European cultivators, 
and under the security of European 
laws, w ith the aid of proper means 
of transport., become probably the 
ricbest in the world. But, alas ! 
without roads, almost without law’s, 
under the oppression of the worst 
fonn of tyranny, — t]iat based on 
religious supremacy, — thiijj garden 
of nature* has becoirie romp^atively 
a wilderness. Yet manj’ improve- 
ments have been made of late years, 
and aix* still being made, and we 
must hesitate before jiassing asw’ciep- 
ing eoiidemnalion on the Turk. \V o 
ourselves occupy a somew hat similar 
position in Asia to his in Europe. A 
tew hundred tlumsandof our eouii try- 
mcn there lord it over a hundred 
and fifty million Hindoos, Wo 
cannot yet, however, point to the 
improved state of the interior of 
India, to its fiicilitics of transport 
and of communication, to its canals, 
to its rivers made navigable, trunk 
and branch roads reticulated over its 
varied surfac^e, and conveying its 
apparently boundless treasures to 
the general martbf the world; to 
the less fntjuent visitations of 
scarcity or famine; to the general 
well-being of its inliabitants, nor 
even to the lineorrupt admiuistra- 


m. 

tion of itJ kwr. The fconMinMn 
Gomnainy AOWfs^r to 

the lan^rd of Xneba: tka Turk 
ackaowled^es only a permmoait , 
campmeutmEuroipeL TIimo etmlrHik 
indeed beoomeB less to m 

the further it is eaniGd. We pi^ 
feas a reli^n which has for its 
object the improvement and (finite) 
perfection the human heart. Yet 
we cannot be said, aa a nation, to 
have made even an a^niroatdi to the 
moral amelioration of the subject 
race. The IWk, on the contrary, 
believes in the sword of the pro])het, 
and faithfully conforms in gimeral, 
like il^ Kechabites of old, to the 
external prec'cpts laid down for hia 
conduct. Accordingly, what virtues 
the Koran really enforces are ac- 
tually practised by the Faithful. 
M r. F(*ljowes,'who bred among them 
for several months in Asia MiiKn*, 
has warmly described their un- 
swerving truthfulness, tli||ir honesty, 
kindness, and hospitality ; and, what 
is unhappily more than we in this 
favourea land (.*an boast of, thf4r 
mercy to their animals, instruments 
of punishment for beasts of Iwirden 
being hardly known among them— • 
an inst4UK*e of tender-hearU^dness in 
their (diaracter that w ould seem to 
suit them for a truer and })urer 
faith. The Greeks w^ere in the 
habit of • excusing* the possession of 
these fine qualities in their fomior 
tyrants by such sayings as : ‘ The 
Mahometan dares not steal, bis re- 
ligion forbids it ‘ He is not aJlow’ed 
his religion to tell a lie,’ Ac., Ac. 
e same traveller gives them also 
just praise for their tcmiperonce, to 
whicn he ascribes in great measure 
their freedom frcrni slisease, and 
'denies their addiction to iquum 
in any such immoderate degree as 
that with which tliey have Ixjen 
charged. In their mann<*ni they 
cany' with them the true Oriental 



* The <le8igii8 of Russia upon Constantinople are of aneient date. Bo early as 
the e1e\^euth centuiy, there was a prediction that the Nortliera nations wcnild one 
day ])o8seBa that city, and an inscription to that effect is related by Uk; Russian 
historian Karamsin, to have been fouzid one morning written oa the jiedestal of oha 
of the principal statues. The idea has always haunted the Russian people, ami even 
the Turks thfinselvea, some of wl^m go so far as to show the gate by which the 
Muscovite battalion ^ are to enter. When our Queen Elizabeth first sent an am- 
bassador to tlic Porte, the Czar Boris affected to be sorely scandalized, and directed 
his ambassador not only to pretend disbelief of the rejKirt, but to propose a religious 
emsade against the infidels. Elizabeth evaded the question, fhiUea the Czar her well 
beloved brother, who bad long been the protector of the English, said said that * she 
daily prayed heaven for him!’ — Karamsin. 
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CTaceiulnesfl and eaae. ^Nature in- 
deed Beema to have ^iven the 
Children of the Sim in Sie East a 
grac'e to which the ofispring of 
^ Japhet are strangers, and the Iwks 
are admitted to a full share in the 
gift. 'Their reftnemcnt,* in short, 

* is of the manners and* affections, 
while, however, there is little cul- 
tivation or activity of mind among 
them.* To this sterility, compared 
with the growth of activity and in- 
telligence to tile north and west of 
their country, they probably in great 
measure owe their decline. 

We do not propose to rako up the 
apparently interminable question of 
the last eight mouths. Every phase 
of it, so far as foreign ministers have 
divulged their sentiments to the 
world, or events have disclosed 
them, whether in harmony with or 
contradiction to their ostensible pfo- 
fessions, has already afflicted the 
public mii^ with a weariness only 
equalled its disgust. The satis- 
faction freely ||[iven on the question 
of the holy shnnes ; the consequent 
abandonment of that question, as 
concluded ; the subsequent groimd 
taken again upon it, in Count Nes- 
selrode's circular, as though not 
concluded ; the sudden transition to 
a new claim, unheard of in the an- 
nals of independent nations, that the 
cliief of one powerful state should 
exercise a spiritual protectorate over 
twelve luillLonB of native subjects 
of auother and that a weaker state ; 
the secrecy which was insisted upon 
in the negotiations, and the oft-re- 
peated menaces with w'hich each 
claim was accompanied : the second 
Bussian circular, founding the order 
for the occupition of the rrincip^i- ^ 
ties, upon the advance of the allied * 
fleets to Besika^bay, a statement 
chronologically false ; the eager ac- 
ceptance of a note, which could be 
construed into containing the very 
terms originally demanded ; — aU 
this has shown an amount of sharp 
pra^^tice, which, in every-day hfe, 
would be called by a name we had 
rather should be understood than ex- 

E rcssed. Thopublic mind of England 
as sufficiently declared itself upon 
each point, as it arose, and, so fip as 
resistance to aggression and positive 
reprobation of mjustioe and duplicity 
are concerned, it is as that of one 
man. The questions wliich have 


arisen amongst ns are rather ques- 
tions of time and degree, and moans 
than of the principle mvolved. Some 
of these are also coloured, more or 
less, with party politics, an inevit- 
able result in this country, where 
even a momentary influence, by 
whatever means to be obtained, is 
to4 often an object of ambition. 
Witness the supercilious indifference 
with whir*h some of Wellington’s 
greatest victories were treated, by 
the party then in opposition ; ana, 
at the commencement of his wonder- 
ful Peninsular career, the contempt 
poured on his measures, by the re- 
presentatives rather of ignorance 
and faction, than of English cities 
and counties. We recal this, not in 
derogation of a constitutional sys- 
tem. in which, perhaps, such offences 
must needs come, out to ])rcpare 
ourselves and otliera for the pheno- 
mena, should they occur, of party 
politicians making use of a necessary 
and just though severe and grievous 
war, to suit their ow n purposes, aud 
weaken the hands of Government, 
at the moment when it requires the 
combined aid of every mind and 
every arm to sustain its efforts. 
But, vre repeat, in the present in- 
stance there has been but one ojJinion, 
one voice, on the question of rights 
aud justice against violcm^e and 
WTong. The same pervading feeling 
will, doubtless, last out the present 
day. and display England to the 
world, as a power essentially, in- 
deed, of peace, but of instant readi- 
ness to resist the very strongest 
in their career of aggression, if needs 
be. 

llussian ambition has, for years 
past, followed up a gradual career 
of conquest. It has been well ob- 
served that the great Northern Em- 
pire has gained eve»i more by its di- 
plomacy than by its victories, so 
glad have been its enemies to con- 
clude peace, even when partially 
successful, on the best terms they 
could obtain, so little was to bo 
gained and so much to be lost. The 
author of Progress of Russia in the 
East has given us a vivid picture of 
this ppid advance toward universal 
dominion : — 

The f^uisitions which KussU has 
made, within the last sixty- four yean, 
are equal, in extent and importance^ to- 
the whole empire she had in Europe be- 
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fore that time ; tlie acquisitions she has 
matle from Sweden are jp’eator than 
what remains of that ancient kingdom ; 
her acquisitions from Poland are as large 
as the whole Austrian empire ; the tei^ 
ritory she has wrested from Turkey in 
Europe is equal to the dominions of 
Prussia, exclusive of her Khenish pro- 
vinces ; and her aajuisitiouH from 
key in Asia are equal, in extent, to all 
the smaller states of Uennany, the 
'Rhi'iiish provinces of PniHsial Belgium, 
and Holland, taken togetlier ; tho 
count I \ she has conquerea from Persia 
is about the size of England ; and her 
acquisitions in Tartary have an area 
equal to Turkey in Europe, (Ircoce, 
Italy, and Spain. In sixty-four years 
she has advanctsl her frontier eight 
hnndre<l and fifty miles to^^ards Vienna, 
Ikrliri, l)refi<len. Munich, and Paris; 
she has a]>pro!ichiMl four hundred and 
fifty miles nearer to C Constantinople ; 
.she has possessed herself of tlie ca^nial 
<jf Poland. ;ind has advanced to within 
a few indrs of the c.apital of Sweden, 
from wliioh, when Hi‘(er tjie First 
inonnte<l the throne, her frontier Vas 
(listaiit thi(s* hundred miles. Since that 
time she has stretclietl herself forward, 
about one th<iusan<l miles, towards In- 
dia, and the same distance towards iho 
cai>ital of 1‘erHia. 

kSuch has lu'(‘n tho apparently 
inTsistihl<* Tnar<-]i of this giganlie 
}Kn\(T. If Ml* in(|ulre into the 
causes of this great plienonienon of 
the last and ])resent eeiiluries, wo 
are equally struck with their sim- 
plicity and their grandeur. E'er 
eeiitiiries there liad been a constant 
iiiiiriigration of uarlike tribes from 
IVortheni and C'(’ntnd Asia. Hetueeri 
the Tartars and the Poles, Hns.sia’s 
early history shows ruie eontiruied 
period of suffering and subjugation. 
At length arose a delivenT in tho 
person of Peter flie Great, whose 
task w H8 to Itlnd up the disjointc^d 
franuu^ork of Itis State into the 
eonipaetness of’ a well-regulated 
empire. Frorft that moment the star 
of Kussia has been in the ascendant. 
This was all that wa.s wanting to 
make a poonle of inten.sc religious 
feeling, inliabiting a countiy almost 
unassailable by regular armies, abso- 
lutely obedi(*nt to their nobles, 
inured to liardsiiip and privation, 
and possessing a boundless territory, 
the most fonnidable nationjierhaps, 
that the world has yet seen. The means 


whereby Russia haa effeeted her 
conquests, and the line of policy she 
has pursued, show* a remarkable 
similarity in some respects to dhatrf 
followed by Ancient Rome, w hile in 
others they evince a inet and an 
nstutenesa peculiarly her ow n, Tho 
fonner case has iK»en admirably 
treat eil* by Professor Creasy, who 
remarks on 

— the State croft of the Homan Senate, 
which took care in every foreign war to 
appear in the cliaracter of a Pro(ect.on 
Thus Rome protccUd the ACtolians and 
the Greek cities against Macwlon ; she 
proteided Bithynia and other small 
AHiatiq^stetes against tho Syrian kings; 
she prote<!tejj4 umidia against Carthage, 
and in iium4Pks other instances assumed 
tho same specious character. But * w'oe 
to the people whose liberty do[>ondH f»n 
the continued forhearanee of an over 
mighty protector.’* Every state which 
Pome protected was ultimately subju- 
gatCKl and absorbed by her. And 
Russia hfts hcem the proteett)!* of Poland, 
the proti‘ctor of iho Crimea, the ]>ro- 
toctor of Gc(>rLda, Imineritia, Min- 
grelia, the Tcheikessian and Caucasian 
tribes, Ac. She has first protected and 
then appropriated them aU. She pro- 
tects Moldavia and WallRchia. A few 
years ago she became the protector of 
'Furkoy from Mehemet Ali, and since 
the summer »>f 1849 slie has marie her- 
self the j>rotector of Austria, f 

And we may now^ odd, a well- 
meant attempt to become tho pro- 
tector of twelve millions, or tour- 
fifiliH of the Sultan’s HubjeetB in 
Europe. 

We have said, \^owever, that this 
great pow^r, while following the ex- 
ample of the former eoncpicrorH of 
the worM, has improved on its 
teachers by a policy peculiarly iffl 
own. It will be remembered that 
the Russian forces entered tho 
Principalities of tlie Danube ‘ not to 
mate ivftr,* hut to obtain a * material 
guarantee’ for the cession of the 
autocrat’s demands. Ix-t us hear 
now the testimony of the Russian 
historian Karamsifj, who has show’n 
this very feature to be a leading 
characteristic of the imperial diplo- 
macy : — 

The object and character of our 
foreign policy the observes) have ever 
been to make conquests without war, 
and to secure them at each peace, to 


* Malkin’s Hittory of Greece. 

•fc Decisive Balilee of the Worldy ii,, p. 220. 
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maintain a defeiiflivc attitiidCj to place with many of ita princee un- 
no tniHt in thoae whose iniereeta do not mistakably eapouain? the liiissian 
tally with our own, and never to lose an cause, ancl more or less connected 
#occa»ion of doing them an injury, vidth tlio Eussian court, and its peo- 
without, however, involving ourselves unsettled state, with no 

in the formal state of war. iSan^ pour work upon, with 

crlauous 7ncttre formdiemeta cn guerre resuscitating 

avec eux.) 

Eeally, one would think that this rivalrv — last, but not least, \utli a 
too candid author had been w riling crowil of exiles that w ait hut the first 

the history of the past year. shdt lired*in the ^^oTieral struggle, to 

Bearing steadily in mind this dis- rocnmineneei their dangerous game, 
tinetivc jxjliey of the Northeni it is ch^ar that neutrality, a very pas- 
Empire, it will assist our obtaining aive, though ])(Tliap8 talking neu- 
a clear view of the present question, trality. is all that ean he expected, 
as between Eussia and Europe, as And all this is the direct eonsequeneo 
w^ell as between Eussia and Turkey, of that act, so infamous in tlie annals 
to eonsider her actual jwlitary and of those nations, which blotted out 
geograpbiral position ™ativ<*ly to tlie name of Boland from the map 
tlie various nations on her frontier. of Europi*. Were this aucient niili- 

The first gr<*at fact that meets us tary monarchy reconstitiit(‘d, even 

in this inquiry is, that the most ad- at this late liour, a harrier woidd bo 

vane<*d military position of Eussia raised to Russian ambition which 
in Europe, — that of^ Poland, — might throw haek for centuries her 
threatens both Berlin and Vienna sehi^mes of eoiuiuest. This is not 
at once, at a distance of not more the place to discuss the jiraeticability, 
than 180 miles from inther, or or oven nossiliility, of any such 
nearer than York is to London. It scheme. It may, or it may not, bo 
is impossible to over-estimate the politic, humane, righteous. But 
importam'o of this fact, not only in this seems certain, that it, and it 
its niilitfuy consequences, in ease of alone, could re-(‘stahlish tlie perfect 
W'ar, but in the political influence it independence of.Pru.sv^ui and Austria, 
must secure to this Power at all and, with tlu'tu, of every minor 
tinu's. Accordingly, wo have seen (lerman State. Truly, the past 
Eussia step in as tlie armed arbiter history' of Poland would give no 
hetv^een the Austrian Emperor and promise of the jiossihihty of the ex- 
his Hungariiui rebels; and when isteiice of such a nation in this een- 
lately Prussia and Au.Hjria seemed tury, whose noniial condition was 
intent on effeeting their mutual de- anarchy, and its great internal acts 
st ruction, it was the same great but deeds of blood. Still, the fact 
Power that employed its friendly remains, ami tlie two principal na- 
medlation, backed by the presence tions of Gi*nmuiy have only them- 
of lOO.UK) disposahle trewps in selves to thank tor the presence of 
Poland. It^ not, indeed, pn^bnbli* such nnweleome neighbours within 
that a Gennan iiolitician would a fortnight’s marth of each of their 
admit tliis state of friendly de- capitals. ^ 

])endonce, but wo imagine it I'he Eussian oivplre presses on 
wimld be difflcult for Iiiin to the whole Is’^ortlicrn and Eastern 
define the exact limit of iwdopen- boundary of the Austiim dominions 
deuce of wdiich his country actu- until the Danubian principality of 
ally feels iteeJf in possession, with ]VIolda\ia interposes, and its frontier 
respect to its *^eat Nortliem thenceforw ard follows the line of 
neighbour. Wore Germany a nation the Pnith to the Euxine. With 
unit^'d under one head, it woiJd the further possession, whether vir- 
have nothing to fern*, or rather, per- tual or actual, of Moldavia and Wal- 
liaps, it would he itself too much to lachi^, Enssia would encompass, on 
bo feared. But, as Germany now tliree sides at least, the provinces of 

* Quoted by General Count Bjomstiema in his Tableau Politique et StafuUque 
<h VPmjnre Britanwique dans tiude. The reference is not given, nor have we 
succeeded in finding the passage in Karamsin’s works ; but the high character of 
the Swedish stateeman is a sufficient voucher for its authenticity. 
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Gallicia (the Austrian share of Po- 
land), Hungary, and Transylvania, 
and the T)anul>e would be tlience- 
forth a Russian river. However 
absurd it may sound, Austria's most 
important domains ara at this mo- 
ment in peril of being surrounded. 
Their final capture may well bc^re- 
served to the future convenience of 
the victor. To so great jjin extent 
is this an Austrian question, and 
such chains, nevertheless, has the 
Czar coiled round the neck of that 
ancient empress of nations, that she 
dares not act, and must be content 
with talking, and with watching tho 
preparations for her ov^ n turn, most 
surely to come, with the giant of 
the North. 

Tho nosition of Russia witli resjk'ct 
to Turfecy is still more threatening. 
Occupying the IS'fU'thcrii coast of 
the niaek Sea, with the superbly 
fortified harbour of Seba.stopol as a 
base for her naval operal iyns, and 
with only such wredehed sailors to 
opposi' as tlie Turks in late years 
have provetl. she would Jiave the 
entire command, but for any foreign 
aid the latter might receive, of that 
important sea, including the mouths 
of the Danube, nil h the enormous 
commerce that floats down its stream 
to supply the markets of the world. 
Sebastopol is Imt .‘150 miles (about) 
from Const antiuo])le, and a strong 
force kept eonstantly in readiness to 
embark at the former place viould 
efTeetually menace the lattiT, and 
at the same time threaten the flank 
and rear of any Turkish force occu- 
pying the range of the Balkan. The 
northerly winds which generally 
prevail, and tho currents which set 
constantly towards^the gn-at outlet 
at Constaiitin<^)le, must aluays be 
an important aid tv> this fleet. There 
is no question but the issue of a war 
belueen Russhi ami Turkey woidd 
be very much influenced, if not alto- 
gether decided in favour of the 
pow'er which should obtain the per- 
manent command of tlie Blai*k Sea. 
With this command, a Russian fleet 
of ships of war, steamers, and trans- 

S orls, would accompany the ^efl 
ank of their army, assist in the 
capture of the mantime fortresses, 
convey provisions, stores, and am- 
munition, and constantly press upon, 
if not altogether turn the right flank 
of the Turkish force. On Uie other 


hand, should the Torka or their 
allies be triumphant on this sea, the 
communications of a Russian force ^ 
in WaUacliia or Bulgaria would be 
in continual peril, tho Turkish coast 
lino with its fortresses would be 
secured ; ifieso, with the aid of the 
jKmitioq of Schuinla (of which more 
hcrcafler), would engage the enemy 
to attack by his right, probably by 
Tirnova or Sophia, and a serious 
repulse in this attack, with Ids long, 
circuitons, and exposed coinmunicar 
tions with Southern Russia, might 
eventually endanger the loss of Ids 
army. * 

Theso remarks w-ill be hereafter 
illustrated hj a reference to the 
campaigns of 1828-9. But in resjx’ct 
to the im]K)rtaiice of holding the 
command of tho Black Sen, it is 
hardly Ick) much to say tliat it is 
here that Esissiun aggression may 
receive its greatest idieck, and that 
not iiuprohably another Actiuin may 
decide ui the liluxinc tho fate of the 
world. 

The command of the Black Sea 
must also excrci.sf an important in- 
fluence on the military owration.s in 
Asia. I'Vora the natural difllcultios 
and the want of good communica- 
tions in the country, on its western 
and southern coasts, it becomes a 
material object on both siiles to 
transport their roinforcemcnlH and 
supplies by w ater. Whichever pow er, 
then, can secure this lulvantago to 
the detriment of the other, will have 
mastered one of tlje jiriiicipal ditfi- 
culties atUmdant on w arfare in these 
parts, and will be so far in a su- 
m*rior position to his adversary. 
Tlicre ran be little cloulft, liowever, 
that the Russian navy will nlviays 
l>e more than a match for the 
Turkish ; and that should the latter 
be ever left t/O com* single-handed 
with their formidable adversary, 
tlus one cousklcratioQ of the Rus- 
sians obtaining a free range of the 
Euxine, while tlie Turks are cooped 
up in their harbours, will be sufli- 
cicnt of itself to give the former an 
overwhelming superiority in the 
general campaign. Tlie position of 
Sebastopol in the Crimea is admi- 
rably calculated to secure these ad- 
vantages. 

Su(^ being the general positkm 
taken up on the northeni coast o. 
this inlwd sea, it remains to oon- 
3 b2 
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Power on the nortliern provinces of 
Turkey in Europe. The PriJci- 
pnlities of the Danube, wliich sepa- 
rate Turkey proper, as may be 
('III led, from Hussian j8essarabia, 
are, it is well know’ii, und(;r the 
joint ])rotection o( the tw o Powders, 
but paying a tribute to the Sultan. 
The ruling inlluenee, however, in 
those provine(\s is of course unmis- 
takable. TIutc can be no question of 
the vast importance of their posses- 
sion to the great Northern Empire, 

S ’ving it the entire coniinnnc^ tlie 
ammo, reducing Austria to^ji state- 
of almost absolute dependeiico, and 
only awaiting the course of events 
to complete the march already begun 
on Constantinople itself. We find, 
accordingly, that it was one of the 
first objects of anxiety to Alexander, 
in Ids conferences at Tilsit, to ob- 
tain the consent of the French Em- 
peror fir their annexation to Russia. 
This w’ns in clue time followed by an 
Ukase (dnniiary 521, 1810), formally 
annexing these Provinees, and de- 
creeirjg tlu! Danube to be the south- 
ern boundary of the Empin*, from 
Die Austrian territory to the sea. 
It is (me that in the treaty of 
Jhieharest (May 28, 1812), which 
conclmled that war, they were re- 
stored to their former owners; the 
fonuulable nttaek by Napoleon on 
t he heart of the Empire rendered it 
desirable to jirocure peace, even at 
the price of retractation ; but the 
fact of the annexation remains in 
strong evidence of the real ilesigns 
of Alexander, w hich we may very 
safel}'^ eonelude are being steadily 
followed uj^by bis suecessor. In- 
deed, ono of the principal acts in 
the reign of the present Emperor 
has been the procuring tlie nominal 
independence of these provinces ; 
and in consequence, by a somewhat 
novel figure of .speech, Russia coidil 
eeize upon them as a ‘material 
for ^le cession of her 
aemands, w ithout, at the same time, 
making war upon Turkey. 

The Wallacmians and Moldavians 
are interesting, os the descendants 
of the Roman colonists whom Trajan 
planted among the aneituit Daci, as 
a barri(*r against the barbarians of 
the North, The hope was vain, and 
these unhappy provinces have been 
the prey to successive invaders from 


those distant ages to the present 
time. It cannot be said that the 
hope of the future is to them more 
promising than the history of the 
jiast is miserable. Perhaps their only 
chance of repose would be to fall 
‘ under the domination of one of the 
Grtat Empires which they adjoin. 
Could this m* Austria, the diuigcrto 
the Ottoiyan Empire and to Europe 
might not be very considerable, 
while it w oi.ld effectually scpipate 
the tw o belligerents. A propisition 
by Talleyrand to that ell'eet is on 
record. Rut Rus.sia could luwer ]>cr- 
mit such a Power to stand between 
her and her victim ; tbe prevalent 
Greek religion is anotlun* insuper- 
able bar ; and lastly, the Turk hira- 
.self would light, lus he is now doing, 
for the small amount of sovereignty 
that is still left to liim in those 
parts. Put the climate is mild, the 
soil wonderfully fertile, and, under 
a good pov'('rnuient, and with years 
of ]H*a(?e, tliese proviiiet‘s w oukf pro- 
bal)ly be nuaurpassed in Europe for 
weaftli and prosperity. At present 
th(‘y hear only the marks of the 
hard lot to which their ])osition be- 
tween luirope and its Asiatic in- 
vaders lias tor emitiiries j>a.st re- 
duced them ; ill cultivated, half 
]»eopled, half civilized, with few 
kiwiis, and scarcely anytliing that 
can be ealled a road. The descrip- 
tion of tlie country by an eye-wit- 
noss, out* who served in the Russian 
war of 1810 against tlu* Turks, may 
bo interesting, as well for the eir- 
eumstaiiee that its condition must 
always modify, to an important 
di'gree, tin* Russo-TurkislKpicstion, 
a.s that it is at this moment the scat 
of war. We iwfijf a<ld, that from all 
accounts there appiars but little 
dilierence betw eon* its present state 
and that described in tlie following 
extract : — 

Taking the course of a traveller setting 
out from Remiangtadt, wo cross the 
lofty raounUiin regions of Transylvania 
by the pass of Rothenthura, descend on 
the river Argisch, near the Hiiiall town 
and convent of that name, and scale the 
vin%chui spur of the range, from whence 
are viewed the fields and plains of Wal- 
lachia. Rivera and streams in great 
numbers precipitate themselves from the 
mountains into the Danube, all of them 
impetuous in their course, fordable in 
dry weather, but overflowing at every 
fail of rain. The communications, which 
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are only kept up by ferry-boats and bad 
bridges, are frequently interrupted, and 
tbe rich soil renders the roails imprac- 
ticable in wet weather. The entire plain, 
covered with oak brushwood, becomes 
in wdnter the liaunt of great numbers of 
wolves fmm the mouutain.s. Anciently 
the couutrj' was cv>vercd with forests, 
which, however, the inhabit.ants h|^ve 
cut down for firewood, and tumecr the 
and into ]>a.sture for their cattle, their 
principal means of sul)«istencil In Molda- 
via an«l Bessarabia tlic inhabitants have 
foll(»weil a similar industrial employment, 
but the soil n in many respects differtmt 
from that of Wallachia. In these the 
.streams, issuing from the lower levels of 
Padolia and Biikowdna, flow in a more 
even course to the Banubc, ami form ex- 
tensive marshes. Bessanibki is furrowed 
W'ith these from north to south; yet 
notwithstanding, the country conveys to 
the eye ilieap))earance of a perfect plain, 
with notliing but ])a.sture, and not even a 
solitary hush. Tlie inhabitants, after the 
fashion of the Tartiirs, lead a wandering 
life, and carry their teyts froip place to 
place, 'riie W'allachians ari^ also^ h.alf 
Nomads, even tb‘‘ir villages ewnsisting 
but of larg(* and fiartially excavated 
hovel.s, and tlie,Me changed, from time to 
time, as the flocks change their jia.sture. 
In ronse<iuence the only sure indication 
of a place on tlie map is when a church 
or convent may have gathered around it 
some huts or wooden houses, ho as to 
form a wort of town. More fixed habi- 
tations are, liow<;ver, to be found in 
Moldavia, probably from its greaUT 
jiniximity to Kuropean civilization. 
Agriculture there is none in these pro- 
viiice.s, «»r scarcely any worth mention- 
ing, except the cultivation of Turkish 
w'hoat, of which the inli.'iliitantH mako 
their bread ; but the abundance of hay 
produced by their rich meadows, and 
whieli, made up into ricks, .supplies even 
the flocks and herds of Transylvania 
during the wdnter, ijnore than compen- 
sates the dcfic^Micy.* 

It may scen^ at first view, that 
sucdi a laud of aesolatioii is searoelv 
worth eonteijding for. And, indeed, 
to Turkey, it ean be of Init little 
value, further than the tribute it 
pays, and the lionours of bovc- 
reignty. To llusBia, liowcver, it 
w ould constitute a vast aeeession of 
power, not only by its own natural 
riehes, whltdi, by means of good 
communications and proper drain- 
age, she might tuni to good account, 
but in a fltfll greater degree by its 
political value, as ensuring the eoni- 


inand, for all practical purposes, of 
the all -iidpor taut Danube* Wo 
shj^uld then hoar no more .of ehok- 
ings up, by Band-banks, at tUo 
mouth. The great river of 
Germany^ would be under the 
efficient control of llussia, and it 
would be as much (ho interest of tho 
latter to promote its eomineree as it 
now' is to impede it. in order to turn 
off the main traffic to Odessa. It is 
a paramount duty of Austria and of 
all Southern Germany to oppose, by 
material meauB if nceoaeary, Ihia 
threatened cneroachinent. It would 
indeed appear from the circular of 
the ^Vuslriaii Government to its 
di])lomatic agents, that this iiiirt of 
the question lias occupied its serious 
attention, and it is probably in re- 
ference to this that tlu^ Austrian 
neutrality is promised only ho long 
os her great state interests are not 
menaced, t 

The iraportan(.*e to Austria of 
maintaining, if not in her ow n pos- 
flos.Miou, at least in that of a neutral 
pow er, the course of tliis great river 
to its mouth, is sulfieumtly obvious. 
It is jirobabic that this will deter- 
mine the drift of her policy ; and if 
so, it must be eminently that of 
jiresent peace, with prudent an'tinge- 
ments for i\w secunly of these ])ro- 
viiK^es, liased on the general Euro- 
pean euuilibrium, ami guaranU*ed 
oy all the* great Powers. The ob- 
ject w ould be to obtain a permanent 
veto by the rest of Europe against 
their being invaded by any one 
w ithout the general consent, or only 
when required by urgent circii in- 
stances, which should' be well de- 
fined. Could such a resolution bo 
adopted, tho prcHcnt gW'at and ulher- 
wise unmixod evil wdiich w ould liavo 
led to il, would scarcely be a Bubject 
of regret. 

So much attention has boon given 
of late to the operations on this great 
‘ highway of nations,' tlmt wo may 
bo pardoned if we dwell a little on 
its leading chararteristica, as mate- 
rially influencing, not only every 
war, but even every act in tho pa- 
cific policy of the c^>un tries of 
Centra] and Eastern Europe. 

The Austrian Empire, though 
placed a cheval on the Danube, is 
neither in i>ofiseB»ion of its source 
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nor of its nioudi, yot that river is 
die main artery of the enfjiire. An 
invailer from the east or the wfst 
woiiltl slrike at the heart of the lat- 
ter by following the stream as his 
line of operation ; innumerable tri- 
butaricB still further increase its im- 
portance, and nothing secinH wanting 
to secure to CA'iitral Europe the 
benefits Providence has marked for 
it in the possession of such an outlet 
for its industry and produ(‘e, but the 
control or oecujiation of the last 
part of its course and pf its mouth. 
The IVtissian (rcueral Valeniini, 
from whom we havo already (pioted, 
mves an interesting descrijjti^m of 
this portion of the river: — 

Tlio J)aiiul)c (}**5 observes) which se- 
parates these provinces from Bulgaria is, 
at its entraiico into the Turkisli Kmpiro, 
a very important river, as well from the 
size of its islamlH, as from the rapidity 
of its current, wdiich rendijrs it difficult 
to establish hridgCvS of boats, for which 
also there windd be requirefl very large 
vessels. Hilistisia and Turtiikui, wdiere 
the stream i^ not more than a thtmsand 
paces broa<l, ai*o the most advantageous 
])oints for tfieso bridges. It would bo 
difficult, Imwover, to protect them 
against a skilful enemy who sho\d<l be 
master of the right bank, seeing thu 
plateau of Bulgaria is more elevated 
than thu pniviiices of the opposite side, 
and cxtend.s to the very f)ank of the 
stix'am, terminating in a steep slope, from 
wlieiiee then' is an entire command of 
obsei-vatioii 4n er the plains of Wallacliia. 
Tliis bank js voiupoH4'd partly of rocks, 
partly of a clay standing at the steepness 
of n>ck, and inUrsected by deej) ravines. 
Tlie province, favoured Jis it is by na- 
ture, pn'seTita alteniately uncultivated 
plains and the most luxuriant vincyunis, 
whicli in some places extend along the 
river bank for Fiiies, while their fertiUty 
is such (liat it seems impossible effec* 
tiially to lay them waste. Tlic high 
lands of Bulgaria arc not so fortunate. 
Intersected by decj> glens, which in 
summer are diy, they suffer much from 
the Av.mt of water, and hut for a skil- 
ftilly combined system of conduits, and 
the formation of artificial })Ool8 in the 
valleys, their poj^uUftion could never be 
proportionate to their fertility.* 

It is now time that w e examine 
more closely the military bearings 
of the ipoetion, and consider tne 
capabilities of TSirkey for defence. 
For this the experience of past wars 
will l>e the best guide, and il will be 


nocessory to assume, W'hat has al« 
ways been the case after the parties 
liare been any time engaged, that 
the ICmssiaiis ai*e considerably supe- 
rior in the numbers, and (always hi- 
therto) in the quality of their 1nx>p8. 

. Without such assumption indeed 
* thecinquiry were wortlilcss. Wc shall 
alsfV take advantage of the opinions 
which military officers of distinction 
Imve ex pressed ontiiis branch of the 
subjc4-t, trusting that its great im- 
portance at \lic present lime will 
DC an excuse for some little tedium 
of detail, which under tlu‘ cinmni- 
fltances is inev itable. To save the 
constant rceiirreuce of geogra[)bieal 
expbumtion^ wi* will make bold to 
rec4)iiuneiul our readers to liav(‘ be- 
fore them any eunnnou map of 
Turkey in w liieli the princii)al routes 
are given. 

Tile natural features of the country 
present t\\o grand lines of didence, 
at distances from one another vary- 
ing from'fift y to om' hundred miles, 
andwifh an admirable position for 
a reserve, or fur a third line of de- 
fence, from one huiuln'd to one hun- 
dred and fifty miles of thesecemd line. 
The first line is that of the Danube, 
with its fortresses. The second 
line is the range* uf tin* Balkan from 
Varna on tin* coast, to tlie Ikbliman 
miss on the roael betwemi Tarlar- 
Baxarjilv and So})hia, incluiling the 
position of Schninla, and the passes 
tlirongb the mountains. The third 
position is at Adriaiioph* on the 
^^a^ilza, and ext ends by the Kueliuk 
Balkan to Kirkli.'jcb. In addition to 
tliese the eountry adj4>iniiig Con- 
Htanlinojde is else) very strong, and 
may even be considered as a fourth 
line of defence. ^ 

The length of the^first line is 
about 350 miles, that of the second 
about 250, and the third nearly 50 
miles. ^ 

The whole (*ountrv is exeesflively 
unfavourable for luililtuy operations, 
from the ditlieultics of transport, the 
endless siiecessionof strong positions, 
and above all from the terrible ma- 
laria wliich to Eurojiean constitu- 
tions is even more destructive than 
Uie sword of the Ottoman. 

With this general view before us 
of the theatre of opcTatiou we shall 
now' give a precis of the tw'o attac'ks 


Valentini : Gutms des Jiwaes cimtre les Turca, p. 41. 
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by BusBia upon Turkish territory 
iivliich baA^e occurred during the pre- 
sent century, namely the campaigns 
of 1809-11, and of 1828-9. 

The KiwHians commenced the 
campaign of 18(H) in the spring, w ith 
a noiimiul for(*e of eighty thoiiaand 
infantry, and twcnty-tlve tliouaand^ 
horse, including Cossacks, liey 
had already occupied, since 1807, 
Bucharest and the j)unu])iaii prin- 
cipalities. The Turks, weakenea by 
the sangiiinaiy rovohttions of the 
preceding year. c(»uJd opjiose no 
force in tlie held capable or meeting 
such formidable eneiiiies. They 
prudently resolved, thi*refore, to 
throw strong garrisons into the for- 
tresses on the Danube, and to wait 
the issue events at Seliuiiila, and 
on their second line, — that of the 
Balkan. 

Prosorowsky, tlie IJiLssian general, 
first attempted Ciurgevo, oppt>site 
Kusteliulv, oy escalinje. lie was re- 
pulsed ith the loss of t\^cvthoijsand 
men. lie n(‘\t tried the same too 
obvious inetliod against BraJiilow, 
when*, after leaving seven thousand 
killed in the ditelies he aaus again 
r(‘pulse<l. Iho Turks, emb<ddened 
by these siiccesscs, ventured across 
the river at Giurg('vo, and com- 
menced ravaging Moldavia. To 
draw tlit'ru off, llagrutliiun, who ikmv 
succeeded to the eoiniiiimd of the 
Kussian fori'es, [^o.soroAvsky having 
died, attempted to besiege Silistria. 
The siege Avas shortly turned into a 
bloekade, and ultiniaU*ly raised al- 
together, in conseipienee of a repulse 
at Tartaritza. The Kussians, how- 
ever, succeeded in forcing Brahilow 
to capitulate toAAards tlie close of 
JN^OA’cndier, tlius obtaining a •♦for- 
tress which ensu1*ed tln^ jjassage of 
the Danube ^lu the eiwulng t^pring. 
Tills Avas thei^ only fliu’cess of any 
importance during the year, and wc 
observe tluA the whole eatripaign 
consisted of mere desultory figiiting 
on different points of the first line of 
defence — the Danube. 

The year 1810 aa as opened with 
the formal annexation of the Pro- 
vineea to the Kussian Empire, os 
has been already noticed. BS sup- 
port this audacious measure, the 
army on the Danube was reinforced 
to its original complement of 80,00(i 
infantry and 3O,(J0O horse. Kamen- 
flkoi Avas appointed to the command^ 


and his plan of operations was as 
follows. SThe right wing was to be- 
side Silistria and Bustchuk, and 
thus secure the Lower Danube aa a 
basis, wliile the remainder of the 
army were to advance upon Schunala, 
carry it lly storm, and opsn {he road 
to (Jonstaniinople. 

The right wing accordingly crossed 
the Danube and invested Kustchuk ; 
the left did not commence ils ope- 
rations till tw 0 mouths ailcTwords. 
It thi‘n lieaieged and look a ftw 
Danubion fortresses, mostly by 
holding out' favourable coniUtious 
to their garrisons. Having se- 
cured? therefore, the immense ad- 
vantage of a broad base of operations 
in ilio line of fortresses on tin) Lower 
Danube, and with no enemy in his 
immediate front or on his flank, 
Xiunenskoi found his proiects sntfi- 
ciently advanced t-o make liia assault 
on Scrmml||., the key of ilic Balkujis, 
towards Iheirviistcrn cxtn'inity, and 
the pivot of the second gr(»at line of 
defeiu'o. 'fo (iarry this celebrated 
position, the Kussiau General took 
AAith him forty thousaiui men. 

Scliumla, situated on iUo northern 
slope of the Balkan, tlu* point of 
junction of the roads from Itustchuk, 
SLUstria, l.sinael, &c. to Constanti- 
nople, commanding by its situation 
no less than tliree important passers, 
and with every natural advantage in 
its favour for the fonnutic^n of a 
strong entrenched camp, has in all 
the late wars A^ith the liussiaiis 
been selected for the prin<'i[>al de- 
fensive |K)aition of the empire. Tim 
town itself is said to contain 8(J,<XKJ 
iuliabitants. 

It is oncofup.’UfHcd by a counterfort of 
the Balkan, in the forni^c.f a IiorMe-shoe, 
the steep slopes of whicli, covered with 
the thickest thorn- bush, form a T>08ition 
as favourable as ttie Turkish Hoklier can 
desire, who is fond of flghting under the 
shelter of rising ground or entrench- 
ments. The town, which is aliout a 
league in length, and half a league in 
brt^th, is protect^ by an earthen ram- 
part and ditch, and in some places by a 
thick brick waU, flanked by smah mas- 
sive towers, from which five or six men 
could fire. Such is the nucleus of the 
entrenched camp, tlie contour of whidi 
is naturally indicated by the omsts of 
the surrounding heights, which are well 
protected from attack by the raviuef 
that intersect them, and tlie steepness of 
the declivities. The camp, by reason of 
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itM great extent, could scarcely be block- 
a<ied, while the place itselft is perfectly 
secure from bombardment, allows ample 
space for the magazines of the a£uy, 
and even contains within its circuit 
vineyards and ganlciis, and, above all, 
a stream qj pure water. * } 

Tlif* camp was occupied at this 
time by 30,CXX) men, uii^er tlic 
Grand V'‘izicr, Kara-Yu.suf Pasha, 
who had signalized hiinself by hia 
defence of Acre, in corijiincl ion with 
Sir Sidney Smith, against Nmx)- 
leon. The Russians nm)earcd before 
it on the 23rd of J iin^ A desultory 
eontest ensued, in \v;hieli both j)artieH 
fought with desperatitui for ev(*ry 
eminence and every thicktd.^ 'Phe 
assailants, however, gained hut little 
ground, and on the 12lh July aban- 
doned the onterpriHC, retiring to- 
wards the DanuiHS and leaving a 
foree, nominally to bloekode, but in 
realily merely to watch, J he Turkish 
eainp. * 

Tlu* Russian General next endea- 
voured to wi^e ofj’tliis stain by the 
assaull of Rusteliuk. Conformably 
with the muul taeiie.s of the Turks, 
the garrison had sat still without 
moh^sting the assailants in any way 
during tlieir approaehes. An easy 
vi(!tory w’as expected by the younger 
soldiers ; the oldi'r ones were more 
dubious. Tlie attack was conducted 
in live massive eoluiuna. Two out 
of the liv<* were admitted, and in- 
stantly eut to pieces by the Turkish 
st'imiturs ; tlie others were received 
with sueli a terrible fire from the 
ramparts and roofs of the adjoining 
iiouses, (hat aller twelvi* hours eou- 
suined in this hopeless contest, th« 
Russian General yielded to neces- 
sity, and dreyr off his foret's, leaving 
eight thousand killed and wounded 
on the ramparts, diti-li, and glacis. 

Aller this dreadful re]ml8e, the 
Russians confined themselves to a 
blockmlo. A body of ;}<),(XK) Turks, 
consisting for the most part of raw' 
militia, assembled to sueitour the 
place, but w ere aUaeked, and, after 
two days of severe fighting, defeated 
with great loss at Bat tin ; in conse- 
quence of which Rustchuk capitu- 
lated, but on honourable terms. 
The campaign concluded with the 
siege and capture of Nieopolis, and 
the retirement ' of the Russians 
across the Danube for the winter. 


Kamenskoi soon after died, and was 
succeeded by the celebrated Ku- 
tusolT, afterwards the antagonist of 
!Napoleon. 

This campaign was therefore con- 
fined almost entirely to the Danube 
and the country between that ri\ er 
auj^l tlie Balkan. An attempt on the 
laUer position sigually failed, Imtoni 
the other hand, every' ])laee on the 
firs^ great front of defence fell into 
the hands of the enemy. AVIienw’c 
eonsidi;r tlfe relative disparity of 
forces, in number and in quality, 
tliis insignificant ri'sult may well 
siirpris(‘ us ; luit we must rimiember 
that it is entirely due to llie rt'pulse 
of the attac k upon Selnimla ; and tlm 
luAural strength of that ])ositioii, 
joinetl to the bravery its tle- 
fend(‘rs, saved once more tlu* Ijonour, 
if not tin* cMstenee of tin* ( )ttomans, 
as it had before done when assaulted 
by Romanzoir in tin* iiiuldlo of the 
last eeiikury. , 

The vumpaign of ISII opened 
with a«greai reduction of the Kus- 
siaii forces, in consi‘(iU(‘nce of the 
iiienaeing state of the relations be- 
tween St. Petf'r.sburg and the Tui- 
leries. Kutusofl found no inoro 
than fifty thousand men at his dis- 
posal, and tlu* 1'urks liaving rallied 
round their standanls t»> the ninnln*!* 
of »i.\ty \o eighty thousand men, lie 
ni'cessarily stood on the defensive. 
The \erv interesting battle of Riist- 
eliuk, ill which the cliaraetiTistic 
<junlities of the European infantry 
and Asiatic* liorse were so remark- 
ably displayed, was tlu* first oeeur- 
rence of any note. Tliougli victo- 
rious. Kutusofffelt his ])osition to 
be luseeun*, w ith the Danube in his 
rear, and retired tlie whole of hi.s. 
forces across the fiver^ Tlie Tuj'ks 
liaMng crossed in pursuit, fortified 
themselves on the o])j)ositi‘, or WaJ- 
lachian bank ; then followed the e.\- 
traordinary action, in advance of 
Guirgevo, in wliieh the Turkish 
field u orks covering their bridge w ere 
liU'rally surroiiuded by the Rus- 
sian rodouhls, and their whole 
army shut u]) witliiii tiieir lines, 
while a Russian division, having 
cros^l the river uu perceived, gainea 
eoimuand of the bridges in their 
rear and of the interior of thoeiunp. 
A furious cannonade ensued, tilltho 
whole surviving Turkisli force which 
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liad passed the river laid down their 
arms. Negotiations for peace were 
entered upon shortly after, and the 
campaign thus terminated. 

Litth. or no use appears in theso 
campaigns lo have been made of the 
fleets on either side. This is ex- 
plained, however, so far as the 
Kiissians are eoneerned, by the inr- 
cumstanee, that Varna, the great 
military post of l\irkcy^ was jim- 
taken. An attempt on that fortress 
wn.s made in the course of the 
seeonil campaign, wdiich, however, 
failed. On tlie other hand, both 
aides eiJi])loved a large fleet of gun- 
boats on tlie Danube, wliicli seems 
to be indispen.sable to operations on 
that river. • 

We HOW’ come to tlie Tlussian 
eam])aign.s of 1K2S-9. The dostrue- 
tion of the jauis.sariea, or military 
feudatorie.s, holding their hiiul.s for 
serviet's liable lo he demanded in 
war, which hatloceunvd three yeans 
before, had sa])ped, lor th^ tiuR* at 
least, the main strength of llu‘ Otb)- 
iiian Kmpire, by lraii.sferring its 
defemr from tin* arm (»f the free- 
man to that of tlie eonscri]d. The 
latter was no sub.stitute fur the for- 
mer — tlie irregular violence of whoso 
])lo\^8 was Imt ill eoiupi'iisated by 
the attempted European discipline 
under the new system. Accordingly, 
we may he ])pcpar(‘d to expi'ct tlic 
most hn’inidable defeat the Turkish 
Em])irc had yet sustained. Had as 
it w iis, liow ever, it was by no means 
eiusLly achieved ; and, as we shall 
presently see, it mils accoinjilished 
at la.st far more by a successful 
stroke of generalship, than by the 
overw lielniing force of the assailanl.s. 
We <lo not usually, indeiul, hear these 
campaigns spoken of in tins manner ; 
but we imagine it will be evident 
that Bucli was flic ca.se, from the fol- 
lowing statement. So little is rejdly 
known of thft w ar, though occurring 
strictly in our own times, that it 
may be well to state the authorities 
we shall generally follow in the ac- 
count. T/ic Portfolio^ or coUectfOfi 
of State Papers, contains (vol. iii.), 
a ‘ Prt^cis of a llejmrt on the Kussian 
Campaigns of 1828 and 1829,jflraw'n 
up, for the information of the Duke 
OT WeUingUm, by Lieut. -Colonel 
Chcaney.’ The Editor of that 
pubbeation, and the gallant and 
nighly scientific officer, of whose 
rejiort it purports to be a precis, 


Camj^e^gn. 

being happily botli living, we 
shair lear# any ques^on of au- 
th^ticity to be settled, if neceBSury, 
bewveen them — ^merely observing, 
however, tliat it U>ars upon its Dm 
the stamp of truth, under w'batever 
circiimstalices it cluincodf to como 
I into print. * We shall rely in some 
measure also on the history by 
Valeiitini, from w^hom w^o have 
already largely quoted, and w'ho, 
tliough evincing a strong bias in 
favour of his former companions in 
arms, and obtaining his information 
tlirough HuAiaa (dianncls, shows, 
nevertlicless, a ^ard for truth that 
may w'cU qualify him for the first 
rank §>{ miliiary liistoriaus. 

Tlie Eussiaiis opened the cam- 
paign of 1828 w iih lflO,(KK) men a(j- 
eording to some, with only 1(X),(K)0 
a(‘cording to others, by invading 
the Diinubian Prinei]>alitie8, which 
they entered on the 8th May. They 
are stated to diave advanced with., 
out any jiroviously arranged coni- 
nLis.sariat, acting ])robably on tho 
old Eoinan, and aftorw’ards Napo- 
loonian ma.Kim, of making w ar nvam- 
taui war, and levying contributions 
on the pea.sanis without payment. 
As luigiit be ex]M*eied, a scarcity 
ensued ; fresli sui)]>lies w ere brought 
in from Kussian liossarabia by forced 
labour : famine preyed on the popu- 
lation of the country, a murrain 
consumed the cattle, and the plagm? 
bixike out with intense energy 
at Bueliarest, carrying olf in iTie 
two years no less than 12, (XX) Kus- 
sian soldiers. While these horrors 
were being pcqietfated in tlieir rear, 
tho Russian army proci^eded to the 
siege and capture of the for- 
iressea in their Mean- 

while, the Turks hml assembled 
31,8(X) infantry, and 13, (KX) cavaJiy 
at Schunila, undi.T ' the energetic 
ilu8.sein Pacha.’ The Russians 
moved simultaneously against Varna, 
Silistria, and Schumla. Of these, 
however, at the termination of tho 
campaign, on thg arrival of w inter, 
they had only suc^ceeded in the cap- 
ture of Varna, after a resistauce of 
seventy days to tlie Russian batteries, 
and w'ith iwo bastions demolished 
by their mines. The garrison 
did not risk an assaolt, with w^hich 
the Turkish defence usually com- 
mences, and there appears reason 
to suppose the gates were partly 
opened with a golden key.^^The 
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beBieficrs were materially assisted 
tbeir fleet. At the end of 
(?tobor, the sieges of Silistria ^d 
Schiimla were raised, and the JLus- 
sians went into winter quarters. 
Thousands of flien ore ^d to liavc 
died of tl^e plague in thistcanipaign, 
and .^),(KX) horses were lost. \ 

The wint/or of 182H-9 was ^marked 
Iw a total iiimjtivity ^>u the part of 
the Turks, and, as has hitherto been 
their wont, by great numbers of 
them returning to their homes. The 
Russians, tnugnt by experience 
of the past year, made the most ex- 
tensive j)reparati^8 for tlic forth- 
coming campaign — the total in- 
ability to proceed without \x full 
supply of provisions and stores laid 
up in a regular system of magazines, 
and for\^ardod to the fighting roips, 
by efitablished and well - guarded 
lines of communication, having been 
fatally demonstrated.'*^ r 

At tlio eomiimncfi'meut of the 
second campaign, the llnssian army 
amounted jH* all to 150, (XX) men. 
The Turkish regular force was 
rather leso-than in the autumn of 
1828. l^orty-fivc tlumsaud ItuHsiaus 
proceeded to the siege of {Silistria, 
which had been raised on tlie ap- 
proach of i\ inter. The rmnainder 
appear to have boon placed in vaHous 
positions menacing Scliumln, and 
preparing for the passage of the 
Ralaait shoidd occasion oiler. 

Pravaili, a small toiMi situated 
between Yarna and Schuinla, and 
on the road leading from llazaijik, 
tlirough Aidos, to Const aiitinople, 
was rmigniscd by the Grand Vizier 
as an imjiorlant strategical point, 
which \\ ould enable the Russians to 
turn the iiositypu of Schiunla, and lay 
OT)en tJu' plains of Adrianoplc. Here 
the Hussions had assembled 10,(X)0 
men. The Grand Vizier attacked 
it w ith 1)5, (XX) men ; and whilst ho 
was occupied in besieging it, Die- 
bitscli planned and executed the 
passage of the Balkan. 

‘ General Diebitteh marched from 
Silistria, desiring Generals Roth 
and Rudiger to enclose the Turks 


in the defiles of Pravadi (with the 
garrison of that place closing them 
in its rear), until he himself couM 
arrive with his army. Meantime, 
Tbraliim Pacha, who was left at 
Schumla, summoned tlie Grand 
Vizier to his relief.’ A battle en- 
siled, in the afternoon of the lltli 
Jtme, at Kouleftjo, in which, after 
a sanguinarv conflict, and liemmod 
iii^n alk sides, the Turks at length 
fled. ‘ The Russians had in the 
battle 'to, (XX) men oiid 100 guns.* 

The garrison of Schumla had, 
during tin* battle, made a diversion 
in the rear of the Russiaiis : but 
became, as it would a])pcar, jianic- 
struck, to wliicli the Turks are pe- 
edliarly liable, ndired uitli liaste, 
and even almiuloned tlu' ri'doubts in 
front of S( huinla. Had General 
Diebitsch (blb>wcd up bis victory, 
which, however, he inav not have 
l)(‘cn in a pi>silion to do, ho must 
have carried .Seliunda itself. Two 
du}’^ uiVTwards, the Grand Vizier 
regained that cneampnu'nt with 
30, (XX) men; Inning lost in the en- 
gagement at Pravadi 3(XX), and the 
Russians v<‘ry few less. 

{Silistria surrendered, on the 3(Hh 
.Fune, for want of amuuiiiition — the 
R ussians ha ving eiTcetod t w o praidic- 
able brt'uehes, and ))ri‘, pared five 
mines. The Turks, linvlng expended 
tJieir powder, could not risk an 
assault, or history might have re- 
corded a second Rustciiuk. 

Geiienil Dirbitbch then made a feint 
nttaekiag Seljamla, till the Grand 
Vizier hud recalle*! his detachments 
from all the passes. In order further 
to deceive the Turks, Diehitaeh retreated 
on Jeiii-Tkizaar. six leagues on the niad 
to Silistria. He then turned suddenly 
towards Devra anh Keuprikioi. In 
Older to pass the Balkan, each sol- 
dier w-as Pii])plied with four days' food, 
an<l the w^agons brought sufticient frw 
teu days more. Ten thousand men 
w-ere left to watch Schumla, and to 
assault it if the Vizier moved. The 
Vizier sent instantly 10,000 men to in- 
tercept HieVjitaeh at Keuprikioi ; but 
thfe Kussians liad alreadypasaed through, 
and were on their way to Selimnia. 


* A curious iiidicatiun, with many others, ^f the long matured dosinis of 
Russia for an attack upon'Turkey, is oflered the fact, well known in the London 
trade, that the Russian medical department purch.a.sed, at the commencement 
of the present ydkr, four times their usual amount of quinine, the chief medicine 
for the intermittent fever arising fn»m malaria. It is customary with that govern- 
ment to purchase six months’ consumption at a time. The order was this year for 
an amount equal to two years' consumption. The circumstance occasiom^ much 
surjTOe, untu the mysteiy was solved by recent events. 
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Tbe Rufi&ians paaBecl the Balkan ^ith 
only forty thouttand men, of whom, in 
ten days afterwards, ten thousand wore 
in the hospitals. If the Turks had 
shown front from pLice ia place, the 
Russians must have retreated towards 
the sea for provisions. 

Tims the famous Balkans, whh 
the Great Gate of ConstantiiiojJh, 
as we may fiiirly term Schumla, c*ro 
efTeftiially turned. The fall of 4d- 
rianojde succeeded, and Turkey ap- 
peared for the first timV prostrate 
under its <*on(pioror. It is very 
doubtful how far tins uas iwilly tho 
case. The Jhissians at Adrianoplc 
eould not hrin^ forty thousand men 
into tile field. Their line of eoninm- 
iiication uas inHceiire, and th8ir 
troops were <1} in^ off by tliousands. 

‘ Of six thou.sand sick at Adi'ianople, 
every one dieil in llire(' inontiis.* 
The total loss<»f the Bu>sians in the 
two eainpai^Ms is i‘aleulat<*d at tlie 
frif^htful nuiiiber /one hundred 
and forty tliou.*^!!^! iiieu mid fffty 
thousand horses.’* 

It is (juite clear from the above 
najTativc that the Balkans ou^ht not 
to liave been forced, and lliat the sue- 
ecs.s of this daring pa.ssa^e of anus 
was due rather tx) tlie skill of the 
general than to the want of bravery 
or of ability in the defenders. Xt 
was an event wliieh may <>r may not 
recur, but with strung cluiuees 
against the repetition. Tlie forces, 
moreover, wurc very uncipially 
matched, and yet the Turks lost but 
little ground lu the first campaign, 
and, but for their misfortune at Pra- 
vadi, wx)uld probably have lost but 
a few' fortresses in the second. The 
Russians again had the entire com- 
mand of the seik on which their 
left flank r^ted, witli Vania os 
their base, an^l tlieir fleet was 
of inealeulablo serAiee in the siege 
and capture^ of Sizepoli, a for- 
tress on the coast commanding the 
harbour of Bourgas, in the early 
part of the campaign, which gave 
them a ready communication with 
the sea for provisions and ammuJli- 
tioii after crossing the Balkan. 

We have in tlie above aewunts 
gone somewhat iiito detail, iifTirder 
to bring before our readers the real 
state of the matter, as it has been 


laid open by pant wars. ‘We ooitfeM, 
at the same4une, to having another 
and I more immediately important 
objJfct, — to inspire a wholesome eon- 
fideneo in the pnblie mindj not 
in the justi^ of theVause ^ whicn 
Ahis great c^pntry has (virtAUy) em- 
fbarked, but also m its perfect ability 
to uphohl tho same, if necessary, by 
force of arms, as we now hope U> 
show. 

Out of tho five campaigns above 
skeUdied, tho llussiaus gained a de- 
cisive success^ but one. It by no 
means appearsrhat they would have 
gained tins but^for two eircum- 
stance^lheir command of the sea, 
which/ with the possession of V'ama 
and Sizepoli, ensured in some degree 
their communications and supplies, 
and, as wo have before said, a very 
successful stroke of generalship. 
Wliat, tlien, would have haj>peiiod 
had thiTo •been forty ihousaild 
Froneh anil British troops eovering 
AdrianojileP What, if British and 
French fleets hail nuflntnined the 
line of tho coast, and preventi^d any 
Russian sipiadrons or transports 
from u<‘(*ompanying or supplying 
tlicir tr<K>p8 on tne march? It is ob- 
vious the thing could not have boon 
attempted at all. It is not, indeed, 
equally obvious tlint Varna would 
not, liave been captured ; but it is 
not imjiossiblc that m Turkish bauds, 
with the assistance of a friendly 
squadron, that most important ploc^e, 
writli respect >>oth to land and sea 
operations, would have proved a 
second Acre. Vania, as wvering 
the right flank of tlic great positions 
on the Balkan, and as, conjointly 
w ith Constantinople, a basis of naval 
operations against Odessa and Sebas- 
to]>ol, should be defended, it is clear, 
to the last, in any w ar of defenc^e un- 
dertaken by thi; westeni luitious on 
liehalf of Turkey. 

Adbianople, the second city in 
the empire, - next claims our atten- 
tion. Placed at the eonfiuenee of 
the MariUa, the* Toundja and tho 
Arda ; being the ]Mmt to which the 
roads from the various passes of the 
Balkan converge, with exception 
alone of tlM from Aidos ; possessing 
water communication with the Ije- 
vant for vessels of metierat^* tonnage. 


* It is only proi>er to observe that the account given in The Portfolio, from 
which the parts above quoted are drawn, apiiears eamUiaily Twrhith, We may 
rely, howevtar, on the general facts h^e stateA 
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W tbo Maritzs and the Gralf of 
Enos ; ibuB at once coT^rin]^ the ap- 
proachefl on Constantinople ancksup- 
jK>rtiiig the positions of the Ballmn — 
seems marked out by its position as 
the laid bulwark of empire. 
Marshal Marmont, wlurin the car^ 
lier part of his career had madd 
Turkey his special study, (having 
been ordered by Napoleqn, after the 
treaty of Tilsit, to send officers into 
the country on various pretexts, to 
examine and report upon its military 
capabilities), and wlyt in the latter 
part of his life, when an exile, revi- 
sited the seime qftbis fonner jabours, 
has left us an instructive chanter on 
the relations of that einj»iri‘no the 
various European Powers, and on 
the strategical advantages of Adria- 
noplc in ])artieular. The ])icture, 
intleod, which he draws is the exact 
reverst* of u hat is now the case — ^he 
presumes the Russians to have en- 
tered l\irkey, and, with the consent 
of the Turks, to be holding it against 
Austria, J^anco, and Englimd. 
Afl(‘r providing for the security of 
the Dardtihclles and of Constanti- 
nople, lie proposes to place the ‘re- 
mainder of the army, that is to say, 
forty tlunisand men at AdrinnopJe, 
and to form there an eutrenclied 
camp, similar to the fortifications 
around Lint/., consisting of an ex- 
tended system of tinvers, and with 
duo advanlagi* taken of the rivers 
which there flow' into the Maritza. 
Eigliteen or twenty towers would 
render that post unassaihdih* ; an 
army of thirty to forty thousand men 
could not he shut up within it, while 
it would hold one of eighty thousand 
in clieck, who could not vt*uture to 
"leave it in thtir n‘ar.'* Tlic aecoin- 
plislied author subsequently con- 
siders the opposite ca^e, of the wes- 
tern nations oeeoming the defenders 
of Turkey, and candidly admits tliat 
the brilliant advantages he had de- 
picted as accniing to the Eussians 
irom a presumed defensive j>osition 
taken in Turkey vrith the consent of 
the Turks, belong in truth to the 
first occupant. Ine sentence wlueh 
follows is so/juriously illustrative of 
(in part nt least) the^piSesont situ- 
ation, that we cannot resist trans- 
cribing it verhdiim, merely premising 
tliat the work was published in 
1837 


Ell cifet, si une flotte fian9al8e et an- 
glaise, pasBO le d^troit des Dardanelles, 
et arrive k Constantinople ; si en mfime 
temps un coqis de cinquante millc hom- 
ines de r alliance, autrichicn ou frangais, 
vient prendre position k Andrinople, et 
y ^tahlir le camp retraiichd dont j’ai 
parld, alors les Rumscr ont d’immenBes 
dijfficultdH k vaiiicre pour enlever ces posi- 
tions k leiirs ennemis ; dfcs ce moment 
leiir cHcadre rentre k S^bastojK)!, et ii’en 
sort plus, &C.+ 

Put ‘British’ for ‘Austrian,’ in the 
category of troops which should bo 
oppose! I, if tlie worst come to tho 
worst, to Russian aggression, and 
the picture would seem not unlikely 
to he realized. 

0\V(‘ have purposely abstained from 
toucliing on the grave micsiion, 
‘What is to be dime with Turkey 
It is, indci'd, a c|iieHtion the res])on- 
sihilities ot w'hich may well make 
statesmen tremble. But wc fail to 

S crceive that tlie course of Provi- 
ence ^as yet put it to us. Wliafc 
we do. know' is our present plain path 
of duty. No verl)al sophisms, no 
diplomat ie niceties, no risk even to 
our own ladoi ed land, must kei'p us 
from t/iaf. A nation, like an indi- 
vidual, has an end for uliieli to live. 
Better to cease to liv!' than give up 
that end for whieli it came into being. 
‘ Deatli before disliononr.’ Rlglit is 
at ibis moment invaded by unjust 
jower, and the strong arm of tho 
mive must eoiiie if needs be to the 
rescue. A ‘ wilful king’ aims at iii- 
terfereiiec with the manifest course 
of IVin ideiitial government, to turn 
its righteous decrees to his own ac- 
count. lie invades under tlie name 
of peace. To justify his violence ho 
pleails facts tliat never had being, 
and principles IhUl liave no place 
save in the mind thatHilinds itself to 
the real truth of things. Let tho 
wise take waniing. What will be 
the end w e know* not yet. But our 
hope IS in Him who ‘giveth not tho 
race to the swift, nor the battle to 
the strong.’ And with truth and 
jujftice, and that sympathy which 
was not w ithheld even irom the out- 
cast Snmaritiui — all lliosc for us, wo 
mayw^irely quote against tlie nor- 
thern invader his ow n biblical motto 
for tlie war, if to w ar we at last bo 
driven — Domine in te spebavi, nb 

CONFUNDAR IN JiTEBNUil. 


Vityagt du MurSchal Due de Bag%m^ u. 121. 


t Ibid. p. 1 ‘ 26 . 
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